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^ A p^ean repeated every year is in danger of becoming monotonous, 
if we notice the Orients third birthday at all, we have no choice but to 
4 so in a spirit of thanksgiving. If any faith is to be placed in the kind 
tdtimonials that reach us, the magazine is growing steadily and continually 
inlpopular esteem, and gaining a more and more secure foothold in India, 
ite letters bring, one after the other, their valued tribute, the press 
ions us in the kindest and most appreciative spirit, ^nd last not least, 
the Bombay Government uttered a pleasant word^f 'praise in its 
•t issued from the Secreta^at, ; July 14, 1882. Another an# extremely 
fying sign of appreciation is' found in a lengthening subscription list, 

v > > -> 

is in this case, “ appetite doth griHr.bywliat it feejU’tm,” and the pro- 
prie >rs of newspapers and magazines are f^gj^rbially like the daughters 
of tjo horse-leech that cry “ Give, give 1” we venture, although we cannot 
plea<| his excuse, our present portion being no stinted one, to imitate 
Oliver Twist and ask for more. We have not the least shame in requesting 
thosei who have so kindly favoured us with their support and approval to 
bring the magazine to the notice of their friends and acquaintances, and 
we promise in return, renewed and redoubled zeal in our efforts to merit 
their continued approbation. 

In conclusion—to old and new subscribers ,and supporters alike, at the 
beginning of this new and nntried year 1883, we warmly wish much 
health and happiness, and also the attainment of whatever secret desire lies 
nearest the heart of each. 



[All Rights Reserved.] 
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A PRIZE FOR A PARSEE STORY. 

Hindoos evince a desire to enter the lighter fields of English literature 
and to give us, in the guise of fiction, true pictures of Hindoo life and 
sentiment. Some of them even succeed in accomplishing the task very 
creditably, and write stories worth reading and worth preserving. Wit¬ 
ness Professor M. M. Kunt<5, whose talent and scholarship are beyond 
dispute ; the clever writer of “ Pen and Ink Sketches the author of 
“ Patane Prabhus ” and a host of others. 

The Parsecs, less meditative and less imaginative, do not show the 
same desire for literary distinction, and it would be hard to name a single! 
work of fiction written by a Parsee, and dealing with Parsee characters and j 
customs. A young man will occasionally attempt an imitation of English'! 
stories, and the result is anything but satisfactory, for foreigners can hardlyj 
hope to rival English writers in their own peculiar line, and imitations am 
apt to be detestable. If instead of writing of what ho does not know tlitf 
Parsee will write of what he does know and enter a field new and untrodden/ 
in which he need fear no rivalry from outsiders, we predict for him a ric| 
measure of appreciation both from Indian and English readers. j 

To stimulate the literary talent which undoubtedly lies hidden among tlf 
Zoroastrians, and also to give the general public an insight into the liidtm 
life of this interesting community, the management of the Orient offers to 
the author of the best original Parsee story—provided its merits are sijfi- 
eient to entitle it to insertion in the magazine—a silver watch, with stfio 
suitable and commemorative inscription engraved on the inside of the cotn*. 

The conditions offered to competitors arc as follows :— 

The prize story must occupy not less than twenty or more t an 
thirty pages of the Orient , —type long primer. 

Manuscripts must he legibly written on one side of the paper oi|y ; 
and must be sent to the office of the magazine on or beforelthe 
last day of March 1883. ( 

The prize story must he strictly Parsee in character, and preseat a 
true picture of Parsee life and customs. 

The publication of the prize story will be commenced in the May 
or June Number (1883) of the magazine, and the management 
• reserves tfie right to publish at a later date one or more ol* the 
unsuccessful competing stories ; but in this case, the name of 
the author will be given or surpressed as he may prefer. 

All outward wisdom yields to that within, 

Whereof iy> creed nor canon holds the key; 

We only feel that we have ever been, 

And ever more shall be. 

Bayard Taylor . 

A steam tricycle heated by petroleum has just been invented by Sir Thomas 
Parkyns and perfected by Messrs. Bateman <fc Co., of Greenwich. It has 
sufficient power to ascend slopes of a certain grade. 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “ A Fiery Ordeal 

Chapter XV. 

, There are perhaps favoured individuals who have never known * great 
borrow. Circumstances or a placid temperament have spared them sharp grief 
^.nd fruitless repining. For them the brightness and sweetness and glory have 
jEaded slowly out of life, not suddenly been eclipsed in a stormcloud that has 
peft a shadow on their after days. Their affections were not deep, their will 
^iot strong, and their temperament was in harmony with their surroundings ; 
fcut the majority of people are not so happily circumstanced and constituted, 
land most of us have had to wrestle with some sharp crushing sorrow that has 
chastened all the future, and deadened for ever the exuberant enjoyment and 
unbounded faith we once felt in life and its possibilities. Whether Edith 
Lawson’s trouble was of the kind that only ends completely when the eyes close 
! or the last time, remains to be seen. She firmly believed it to be so, and 
elt as if she were carrying about with her some shattered aching limb that 
ut her to perpetual pain. All her life in the midst of her strange surroundings 
Bolston seemed a waking dream of loneliness and desolation from which 
ssep was her only refuge. For a time, even the books in the well-stocked 
brary failed to divert her, and she found the duties of her position wearisome 
Ad uninteresting. 

The mistress of Bolston Lodge was a tall, dark lady, graceful and fragile, 
nth deep set melancholy eyes and a sallow complexion, and far too much 
vtapt up in herself and her own sensations to think much of the comfort of her 
Inusehold, which was indeed greatly marred by her weak indulgence of her two 
b<ys, and by the fits of causeless jealousy to which she frequently treated her 
husband. 

“ What do you think of the new governess V 9 she asked Mr. Smytlie in the 
prvacy of their own room on the evening of Edith’s arrival. 

“ Oh, I don’t know! I suppose she will do,” he said, being far too wary to 
manifest any natural interest in the subject. Most innocent and unmeaning 
civilities on his part, had already cost two governesses their situation, and a 
glance of his falling on a good Jooking maid servant usually ensured her dismissal, 
indeed, he remembered some who could by no stretch of courtesy # be termed 
good-looking and yet had fallen under suspicion. 

Dont you think,” continued the lady, “ that those long eyelashes give her 
a gloomy look T 

“She seemed out of spirits,” he answered, 11 felt strange, I suppose. I 
can’t say I noticed her eyelashe^.” * 

You did see then that she looked sad, I thought so. And do you mean 
to tell me you were in the room with her half the evening and never noticed 
her eyelashes; that is strange,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Smythe, who saw in the assertion 
matter for suspicion. 
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“ If it is strange, it is true !” exclaimed the unfortunate husband. “WhenJ 
you have quite done worrying me about your governess, I should like to go 
to sleep.” 

Of course it was long before Edith perceived the hidden springs that moved 
the household, but she at once saw that her pupils were boisterous and ignorant,! 
indolent and unruly, taught from infancy to believe their own will and pleasure, 
sovereign; and she soon found that her attempts to enforce discipline and appli¬ 
cation produced loud roars, and brought their mother to the schoolroom to soothe 
them into content again, and imply blame to the person who had ventured to‘ 
ruffle them. She soon discovered also that even at her best the lady of the 
house was fitful and uncertain, kind one moment and cold the next. As for the; 
host, he completely ignored the governess, and carefully omitted the triflingi 
attentions which every gentleman would be inclined to pay to a lady dwelling* 
under his roof. He appeared such a thorough good fellow that it was difficult to 
assign a snobbish contempt for her dependent position as a reason for his conduct, 
but she could think of no other, and in her present morbid state of mind, the 
supposition hardly wounded her. She was trying hard to forget the past anc 
find interest and pleasure in the present, but it was a difficult task. Everythin; 
seemed to gravitate to one centre and lead her thoughts back to one place an 
one person. The very leaves that rustled under her feet during her long solitatf 
walks reminded her of last autumn, when she had been looking forward 6 
eagerly to the spring; and it was impossible to open her Shakespeare withojt 
stumbling on the numerous passages they had read together in the happy dajs 
before she had thought of parting, or understood the strange new delight in 41 
things that had come to her. 


The investigation into her father’s fate might have proved a salutafy 
diversion to her thoughts, but unfortunately want of funds compelled her to 
postpone the search for John Brown in distant Liverpool; while as time pas id 
on a sense of the hopelessness of her endeavours was fast growing up in her mild, 
and was increased rather than dispelled by the sight of the few meagre iteus 
inscribed in her note book. First came her father’s description :— 


“Height, five feet ten inches. 

“ Hair, eyebrows, and whiskers dark brown. 

“ Eyes, bluish-gray. Features, regular. 

“ Complexion fresh and healthy. 

“ Age at time of disappearance, twenty-six years. 

“ Distinctive marks, third finger of left hand flattened at the end and 
permanently bent by an accident during childhood. Left Burnham nineteenth 
or twentieth of August 1850, probably the twentieth, date of his arrival at the 
Family Hotel. Left the Family«Hotel August twenty-first. 

“ Called at the color shop, Holbom, in’August, day unknown. Directed 
Mr. Butcher, book-keeper at the hotel, to forward one trunk and one valise 
to care of John Brown, Liverpool. 

“ Mr. Butcher does not remember seeing the more exact address probably 
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affixed to the articles, but is under the impression that John Brown was an 
innkeeper at Liverpool.” 

The examination of the papers she had brought from the cabinet at 
Burnham resulted in no discovery. Among them was a fragment of a 
translation of a Greek play, valuable only as furnishing a specimen of Mr. 
Lawson’s handwriting, and the rest were receipted bills paid to tradesmen at 
Burnham, and preserved probably from the general destruction which seemed 
to have overtaken all significant documents, as a simple measure of precaution 
against reclamation. 0 

Neither the boys nor their governess were admitted to the more preten¬ 
tious gatherings that sometimes took place at Bolston Lodge, but they saw a 
good deal of the clergyman and his family, and of the few persons who were in 
the habit of dropping in informally at all hours and all times, and among the 
most welcome of these was Mrs. Smythe’s nephew, a stout jovial young fellow 
of twenty-three, full of boisterous life, and quite as great a favourite with his 
uncle as his aunt. Whether the naturally good spirits of much watched and 
snubbed Mr. Smythe found vicarious vent by means of rollicking Ben Hayden 
it is impossible to say, but he certainly delighted in his society, the two rode 
near each other in the hunting field, and with guns and dogs, tramped many 
a wood and stubble field together in the shooting season, while Mrs. Smythe, 
unsuspicious of danger in that direction, viewed the intimacy with approval. 

Edith Lawson had been about a month in Wiltshire, when the manner of 
the lady of the house suddenly changed towards her and became exceedingly 
cold and stiff, but so utterly unconscious was she of having given cause 
for disfavour that she imputed the change to ill-health, the worry of housekeep¬ 
ing, to anything indeed but jealousy of herself. Mr. Smythe, however, whom 
eleven years of intimate acquaintance with the lady had taught to know the 
signs, was under no such delusion, and took the first opportunity of retailing 
his new trouble to his friend and confidant, Mr. Ben Hayden. 

“ I thought it was too good to last, Benny my boy,” he said dejectedly. 
i( I have all but insulted that poor little girl in my own house and at my own 
table, for the sake of keeping peace. I have stayed at home when she was 
out, and gone out when she stayed at home. I have let the boys lead her the 
r fe of a dog, and never interfered ; and now, because §he happens to return to 
the house across the pari? from Digley wood, and I come from the same 
direction a quarter of an hour later, your aunt takes it into her hlead that 
there is a secret understanding between us, and that we meet out of doors; 
and she wants to send Miss Lawson away, not caring a straw if she has a 
place to go to or a roof to shelter her.’’ 

“ She does! does she ?” exclaimed Ben * excitedly. “ Look here, uncle 
Tom, you have got the makings of a first-rate fellow in you, but it will come to 
such a pitch soon, that you wont dare to put a bit in your mouth, or draw a 
breath without her permission. She will get a nurse for you, to watch you and 
take care of you when you are out of her sight; she will put a bib and tucker 
on you. She’ll buy a go-cart for you. Your own servants will despise you, 
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and you will see your boys ruined before your eyes. Why, bright as they are, 
there is not a charity school child in the parish but knows more than they do. 
I tell you you are not doing your duty to them or to her.” Possibly some 
personal reason gave point to Mr. Hayden’s remarks, for he had never expressed 
himself so strongly before. 

Mr. Smythe groaned ; the picture though exaggerated had many elements 
of truth in it and was not pleasant to contemplate. “Pluck up a spirit, 7 ’ Ben 
continued. “Be a man, and the master in your own house, do right by 
your children and your wife. Be a happy nifln. Bring the boys up well, and 
make her happy, for she is not so now.” 

“ But how, Ben ? I have put myself in a passion times out of number and 
it does no good, only makes matters worse,” he said gloomily. 

* 1 Of course it docs a great deal worse,” his nephew assented. “But if 
you will leave yourself in my hands, and obey me implicitly, I promise you that 
aunt Emma shall not only become the most obedient and agreeable of wives, but 
also if ever a qualm of jealousy does trouble her, she shall carefully keep it out 
of your sight and everybody else’s.” 

“Oh Benny, Benny ! It’s a miracle you propose there.” 

“ Mira< le or not, I’ll set about it at once, if you will give me your word 
of honour to obey me. ” 

“You are sure it wont hurt her,” said soft-hearted Tom Smythe. 

“Hurt her 1 No, do her good. Hand me a cigar, and come along to the 
Green Man ; we can talk freely there, but as I don’t want you to quarrel with 
aunt Emma to-day, we wont let her see us start in the direction of the public. 
In a week’s time if you will only show a little pluck, you will be able to go 
where you like and to do as you please. ” 

Meanwhile, however, both gentlemen deemed it advisable to go first to the 
stable, and from thence to proceed in an unobtrusive if not secret manner, to 
the Green Man. There a private parlour was placed at their disposal, and 
Mr. Hayden having tilted his chair as far back as he safely could, and placed 
his feet in an easy and comfortable position on the table, proceeded to confide to 
his uncle as much of his plans as he judged prudent. 

Mr. Smythe listened to the project with alternate laughter and dismay, 
and finally fell into his nephew’s views with considerable enthusiasm. 

“ T<May is Monday, what did you do last Thursday ?” asked* Ben when, in 
obedience to his order, pen, ink and paper had been placed before him. 

“ Spent most of the day with your aunt,”g Mr. Smythe answered after a 
moment’s reflection. 

“ And Wednesday ?” 

“Wanted to ride to Wingbury, but she Vould not let me, because she 
said I had a sore throat and the day was raw and damp.” 

“ That will do,” said Ben, taking the pen and writing as follows : 

“ dere thomvs sur i was sorey not to se you wensdy has you Promist i want 
to se you petticlev i will be in the Tulehouse in the svubry same has last time 
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harf pass 4 tusdy Hop you are well has this leves me at present, with love and 
kisis your efecshunate Anny” 

Mr. Smythe, who had surveyed the concoction of this elegant epistle with 
much interest, now watched Ben as he folded it very small and deposited it in 
an extra large envelope, which he addressed to, “ mister thomas smyth exquir” 
“Now uncle Tom, get me a bit of wax and whats-her-name’s thimble,” said 
the scribe, looking at his effort complacently and then proceeding to seal it in 
approved style, after which he tore it open again, and handed it to his uncle 
with directions for use. “ You mujt put this away,” he said, “as if you wanted 
to hide it, in some place where aunt Emma is pretty sure to get hold of it. 
I suppose you will be in the library as usual this evening, is not there some 
drawer or desk thero that you are in the habit of keeping locked V 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Smythe, “my writing table is locked and I generally 
carry the key.” 

“ Then let her see you drop that letter into the drawer, lock it, and put the 
key in your pocket.” 

“Is that all?” 

“ All for the present. Stay though, will you send one of the grooms over 
to our place for the things ?” 

“She will find it out if I do. ’* 

“ That is true,” assented Ben. “ Can your lodge keeper be trusted to hold 
his tongue 1” 

“ What, poor Bill, yes, lie is not much in the humour for talking, he has 
just lost his wife, and got a child three weeks old on his hands.** 

“ Poor devil!” said Ben compassionately, his pity having reference rather to 
the encumbrance that remained, than to the loss Bill had suffered. “ Well I 
will bring the things myself then. Meet me at the lodge to-morrow at half-past 
three. It is handy to the shrubbery. Now mind you don’t have the least 
discussion witli aunt, and take care not to let her suspect there is anything 
like any understanding between us.” 

Mr. Smythe promised, and went home feeling a little guilty, but trusting 
implicitly in Providence, backed by Ben Hayden. Had anything been required to 
confirm his wavering resolution, the sight of his wife’s behaviour to Miss Lawson, 
of her icy coldness and veiled indignation, would have sufficed for that purpose> 
He took then the first opportunity of dropping the letter on the floor, snatched it 
up hastily, and ^ure that Mrs. Smythe was furtively observing him, locked it in 
the drawer. The lady of the house said not a word, but she made a rapid 
resolve to hide the suspicions caused by her husband’s strange conduct and to 
take the first opportunity of verifying them ai^d convicting the treacherous 
governess. That opportunity she thought had Resented itself when, some three 
hours later, the whole household had retired to rest, and Mr. Smythe appa¬ 
rently slept quietly by her side. Stealthily and noiselessly she arose, possessed 
herself of the key, and shoeless and thinly clad crept down to the library. 
There she lit a candle, locked the door, and proceeded to open the writing table 
and seize upon the mysterious document, whose perusal of course filled her with 
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indignation, dismay, and curiosity, for what manner of woman could this be who, 
in spite of her very manifest want of education and refinement, could yet rival 
her in her husband’s affections. The letter opened a way for her to satisfy at 
once her doubts and curiosity, and she resolved to take it. There should be a 
third person present at the interview which was to take place on the morrow 
in the toolhouse. 


Chapter XVI. 

Husband and wife behaved much as usual to each other on the following 
day; both being perhaps a shade more conciliatory than they would otherwise 
have been, from the fact that both had something to conceal. Mrs. Smythe looked 
worn and weary, but a close observer might have observed signs of surpressed 
nervous excitement in her eyes and voice, and her manner to Miss Lawson 
completely changed. She seemed resolved by present kindness to atone for past 
coldness, and Edith was confirmed in her impression that the lady was inclined 
to be capricious and unreliable. Soon after the early dinner which they were in 
the habit of taking all together when no company of importance was staying in 
the house, Mr. Smythe, gun in hand, went out, took a stroll and reached the lodge 
by a circuitous route in time to see Ben Hayden in a dogcart and attended by 
a groom, drive up to the gate. 44 Hand me that bag, Joe,” he said as he alighted, 
“ and then drive round to the Green Man, put up the horse and wait there till 
I come or send.” Joe had considerable experience of his master and would 
have been perfectly aware that he had some mischief in hand, even if he had 
not received the confidence of a female fellow servant, but he knew better than 
to betray his knowledge by so much as a grin, and obediently turned his horse’s 
head in the direction of the Green Man. 

u I’ve brought the toggery you see, uncle Tom,” said Mr. Hayden as they 
conveyed a bag and bundle into the lodge and closed the door behind them. 
Unfortunately the door was no sooner closed than they became aware of the 
presence of a stout wheezy woman of the lower orders who sat feeding an 
exceedingly small infant out of a metal vessel which she termed a boat, although 
the word very inaptly described the apparatus in question. On perceiving the 
nurse, the gentlemen exchanged a dismayed glance, while she rose hurriedly 
and the infant uttered a feeble and discordant wail that probably expressed 
discontent at the sudden removal of the spout 6f the boat from its mouth. 
Something had to be done, and Ben Hayden surmounting his dread and dislike 
of the small stranger, approached it in a conciliatory mood and with a conscious 
disregard of veracity, said it was a fine child. 

“ I can’t say as I agree with you, Sir, altogether,” answered the woman 
mildly. 44 Its the smallest and the weakest as I evernussed.” 

44 Perhaps you don’t feed it enough,” said «Ben, veering round on the other 
track. 44 That is pretty poor looking tipple you have got there.” 

44 Yes, Sir, it aint as good as nature,” replied the woman, referring to the 
receptacle rather than the pap it contained, 44 but you see, Willyam not knowing 
as a feeding bottle would be needed, forgot to pervide it, but this very day as is 
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he is gone to Wingbury to get one, for I ses to him, I ses”—But Ben cut her 
short. “ Don’t say I gave it you,” he remarked, “ or that you have seen me, but 
here is half a sovereign to buy something to put in the bottle when it comes. 
Something good and strong that will warm him up a bit, he looks as if he 
wanted it, poor little devil,” and with another glance, that savdhred at once of 
pity and of disgust, at the wizen-faced infant, he joined Mr. Smythe, who had 
already retreated to the porch. They both agreed that even if Ben’s blandish¬ 
ments and the half-sovereign should prove efficacious in closing the woman’s 
mouth as to their presence there* together, it would not be prudent to trust 
her further; besides, their contemplated proceeding would be somewhat 
incongruous in a house from which a corpse had only just been carried—“ and 
left that behind.” Ben adding, apparently regarding the small arrival in the light 
of a worse calamity than the death that had followed it, “ Come, old fellow, 
let’s adjourn to the fowlhouse.” 

The fowlhouse was a little fancy structure used as a night shelter for a 
few favourite fowls of a rare breed, and, for obvious reasons, not at all an 
agreeable retreat. 

“ We shall be smothered with fleas,” objected Mr. Smythe. “ Can’t we 
go to the stable 1 ” 

“ Impossible, it won’t do to let the servants get any inkling of this, besides 
the stable is much too far from the toolhouse. We must make the best of 
the hennery,” said Ben, whose zeal in the cause was not to be daunted by 
obstacles. Mr. Smythe still hesitated, being well aware that as no one in 
particular considered it his business to attend tothe fowlhouse, that little 
edifice could not boast of the cleanliness usually supposed to bo desirable in a 
dressing-room. “ Now, uncle Tom,” broke in Ben, “we shall have somebody 
go by and see us if we stand here much longer. Go in and borrow a looking 
glass of that woman. Jenny wouldn’t put one up for me for fear I should 
break it, and she said that would spoil my luck for ever. Be quick and come 
after me, ’ and catching up bag and bundle, Mr. Hayden took the least fre¬ 
quented and most sheltered route to the henhouse, where Mr. Smythe soon 
joined him, with a box-lid on the inside of which was a small square looking- 
glass, that being the only portable mirror to be obtained at the lodge. “ You 
won’t be able to get a full length view of yourself,” hotobserved, “ but it is the 
best they have got.” 

“ Oh Lor5 ! ” ejaculated Ben, who was already depositing on a slmlf under 
the only window, a crinoline, a brown stuff gown, a skirt, a shawl, a bonnet in 
a very limp and crushed condition, and trimmed with more brilliancy than 
good taste, a brown front of false hair neatly sewn on to a little brown silk cap 
to prevent the risk of its slipping on one side or falling over the nose, a veil, 
and numerous other small articles. 

“Who got up the rig for you ? ” asked Mr. Smythe. 

“Jenny, and we tried it on last night after everybody had gone to bed. 
It was a lark I can tell you, except that we expected some one to pop in upon 
us every moment.” 
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“ Nice goings on ! ” 

'‘All in your service, uncle Tom.” 

“ At least I hope Jenny does not know what you wanted the things for.” 

“ Not she, trust me for that. I told her a rigmarole that threw her off the 
scent altogether. Quite a wardrobe, isn’t it ? ” and he held up the crinoline in 
one hand and the front in the other. “The cage is a spare one of our house¬ 
keeper’s, Jenny says she only wears it on Sundays and wont miss it. The 
front belongs to grandmother, she cribbed it last night, and the poor old girl 
hunted for it high and low, till I told her I had seen a magpie carry it off into 
a high tree and promised to get it for her out of the nest.” 

“Ben, my boy, you are perilling your immortal soul ! ” 

“ I am doing more than that, uncle Tom, ” said the irreverent Ben, “ I 
have even shaved off my moustache.” 

“ I don’t know that that makes much difference, Benny. It was so soft 
and fine that it might have passed for the down on the lip of beauty. Old 
mother Wigan’s moustache shows twice as much as yours ever did. ” 

“ You are an ungrateful dog, uncle Tom, and underrate the sacrifice I make 
for you. Did you miss her in the night 1 ” 

“ Missed her, yes, I missed her,” chuckled Mr. Smythe. “ It took her a 
good half hour to read your writing. She came back as cold as a stone, and she 
don’t know how to make enough of Miss Lawson to-day.” 

“ Suspicions diverted into another channel,” said Ben. “ Hang my coat 
and waistcoat on a nail somewhere, and hand over that hencoop. I suppose 
that’s the first thing to go on.” 

Mr. Smythe disposed of the articles as safely as he could, and had prepared 
to pass the crinoline over his nephew’s head when a slight noise above them 
attracted his attention. The perches occupied by the fowls, most of whom had 
already retired to rest, were close to the wall at the other end of the small 
building. One pole, however, placed high in the angle formed by the pointed 
roof extended the whole length of the hen-house, and on this, right above Mr. 
Hayden’s head, a hen had taken up her station for the night. “ I don’t think 
she will be in our way,” said Mr. Smythe dubiously. 

“ Now look here, uncle Tom,” exclaimed Bon, “ that is coming it rather 
too strong, to want me lo stand here for half an hour or more, right under a 
roosting hen. Get her down, can’t you ? ” 

“ If*I touch her,” was the reply, “ she will cackle loud enough to be heard 
at the house,” and taking up a stick, Mr. Smythe endeavoured gently to per¬ 
suade the obstinate bird to occupy a less objectionable part of the perch ; this 
did not appear to meet her views, and she finally came down, raising a cloud 
of dust, and causing several sympathetic fowls to join in her noisy and indig¬ 
nant protestations. 

“That row will bring somebody,” said Mr. Hayden. “ Can’t you catch 
her, wring her neck, put her under that box, anything to keep her quiet?” 

Mr. Smythe was of opinion that any violent measures would only increase 
the mischief, but as the hen showed an eyident intention of returning to the 
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resting place of her choice, he contrived to lower that end of the pole to the 
ground, and had, after a while, the satisfaction of seeing the dust subside, and 
the outraged lady seek outside the peace which was denied her in her domi¬ 
cile. This desirable consummation arrived at, Mr. Smythe turned his atten¬ 
tion to his companion, who was vainly struggling to buttons the crinoline 
round his waist. “ Too fat, eh, Benny ! ” he said. “ Here, draw in your 
breath, and let me pull.” 

u Take it easy, uncle Tom. You are cutting me in two,” cried Ben, “and 
you will burst the thing all up. Find the pins.” 

The pins were found, and looked like ordinary individuals of their species, 
but under the guidance of the unskilful hands that held them, they absolutely 
refused to perform their usual offices in a satisfactory manner. “ I have it,” 
said Ben at last, “ reach that needle and packing string off the high ledge 
there. That’s a lucky find.” 

Mr. Smythe obeyed, in total ignorance of the fact that behind the packing 
needle there were several eggs, whether deposited there by a hen of a romantic 
and adventurous turn of mind, or by some one who intended to remove them 
is uncertain; at any rate one of them, set in motion by a touch of his hand or 
the packing needle, rolled slowly over the edge of the shelf, and fell with 
stunning effect on Mr. Smythe’s bare head. As the poor man’s surprise gave 
place to profanity, Ben Hayden turned round, and at the view of his uncle, 
between whose neck and collar a slimy mass was insinuating itself, while golden 
drops chased each other down his face and shirt front, burst into a prolonged 
and hearty laugh, during which he retained sufficient presence of mind to hold 
on to the crinoline insecurely fastened around him. 

“ I don’t see anything to laugh at!” exclaimed the sufferer, frantically 
using his handkerchief. M Let’s get out of this abominable hole.” 

“ Nonsense, I am half dressed now.” 

“ Half dressed, with only a crinoline on.” 

“ Well you see there is nowhere else to go to. You need not think I an* 
in love with the place, why I don’t believe there will be above half of me left 
by the time I got out of here. The fleas wont meddle with you, so you have 
the best of me there, but I would not be beaten now if they were as big as 
sucking pigs,” » * 

“ Look sh&rp, then, and get dressed,” rejoined Mr. Smythe, as he»bottoned 
up his coat to hide the very unsatisfactory state of his linen. 

It was not without reason that he admonished his nephew to hasten his 
toilet, and recognising the necessity for despatch they both seized the skirt, 
and in spite of some hindrance from hilarity, contrived to adjust it with toler¬ 
able ease ; it being providentially provided with a running arrangement at the 
back that enabled it to fit the figure of the wearer. The dress was more diffi¬ 
cult to deal with. It was too narrow in the shoulders and too small in the 
waist, and as it would by no means come .together, Mr. Smythe hit on the 
expedient of laoing the back with the paoking needle and string, consoling 
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himself meanwhile by the reflection that the shawl would conceal all defects. 
“ Are you sure she wont know you, Benny ? ” 

“ Not she. She will be in the closet, and I can keep my back to her ; 
besides it will be dusk directly, and you yourself wont know me when I have 
made up my thead and face. The voice will be the only trouble. I must 
disguise that as well as I can, but don’t forget, unole Tom, you must do most 
of the talking, so as to let her hear me spoak as little as possible, and also on 
account of female modesty, and all that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ Yes I know; female modesty does not hinder most of them from using 
their tongues pretty freely. And Ben, what are we to do if she should rush 
out upon us ?” 

“ You must catch hold of her, uncle Tom, while I get away, and you must 
brazen it out,” 

“ Oh lord !” said Mr. Smythe, whose mirth had all departed. 

“ But, if I know her, she wont come out. Sho made a great deal of noise 
about imaginary wrongs, which she only half believed in herself; now she has 
got a real one, if I am not mistaken, she will keep it to herself, for a while at 
least.” Ben was busy as he spoke manufacturing a pair of remarkably fine 
strong eyebrows with a burnt cork and the rounded end of a hairpin, and that 
operation being concluded, he rouged his cheeks and proceeded to put on the 
front and cap, which not proving a very good fit, were secured by the help of 
the invaluablo pack thread, Ben uttering many abjurations the while at the 
restraint that the dress imposed on his movements. “ Now for tho bonnet,” 
he said, and after a short search, Mr. Smythe elevated an article that appeared 
as if it had been subjected to hydraulic pressure. “ Why you must have 
deposited your gigantic bulk upon it/’ observed Ben. '* It is more like a pan¬ 
cake than anything else.” 

“ Perhaps we stepped on it when we wore hunting that confounded ben,” 
said Mr. Smythe, proceedmg to remedy the disaster by a series of energetic 
punching and pinching which proved efficacious in restoring the article to 
something like its former shape and style. 

“ Aapy* dear, you would look stunning if your petticoats were a little 
longer or your feet not quite such beetle-crushers. As it is they look about 
the most formidable pair* I ever beheld attached to a female woman,” remark¬ 
ed Mr. Smythe, convulsed with laughter. 

“Take it out now, take it all out now,” answered Ben indulgently. 
“ There must be no sniggering in the tool-house, so laugh your full, and when 
you have quite done, hand me tho bag and I will produce the shoes that are to 
disguise the enormous bulk yt)u pumplain of.” 

Mr. Smythe obeyed, and from the inexhaustible bag was drawn a pair of 
women’s boots of gigantic size, adorned with baggy elastics at the side, and 
of the kind muck in favor with washerwomen, and elderly females of low 
station generally. 

“ I hope they will fit/’ said the lady’s maid, elevating one in each hand. 
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“ Pit, of course they will fit! Didn’t I try them on in Jones’s shop this 
morning with two or three people staring at me.” 

“ You never had the chook to do that, Ben! ” exclaimed Mr. Smythe, 
whereupon Mr. Hayden renewed his assurances of zeal in the service and 
implored his uncle not to allow the fruit of his many sacrifices to be lost by 
any weak yielding on his part. 

“ Pear nothing, Benny,” ho answered, “I have caught the spirit of the 
thing.” 

“ Mind you don’t let it go again then. I say, if it is not raining, hang 
my coat and things on a tree outside ; if we leave them where they are, half a 
dozen hens will be roosting on thorn by the time we get back.” Mr. Smythe 
looked out, but it proved to be still raining, and the garments had to be left to 
Providence and the doubtful discretion of the hens, who were sure to abuse 
the trust reposed in them in various shameful ways, Ben affirmed, as he 
arranged tho shawl and veil to the best of his ability and endeavoured to com¬ 
pose his face preparatory to setting out for the tool house. 

Now when Mr. Hayden had chosen the toolhouse for the scene of his 
little comedy, he had in his mind’s eye a small inner closet, which by a clever 
arrangement of the hoes, rakes, old baskets, and rubbish that generally occupied 
it, could bo made to serve as a most convenient shelter for an unseen 
spectator. This same closet had suggested itself to Mrs. Smythe when she 
resolved to see her rival and ascertain the extent of her husband’s infidelity. 
Things looked far too serious to admit of hasty and ill-considered action on 
her part. She must make sure of her facts and then reflect as coolly as 
possible, on the punishment to be meted out to the offenders. Such were her 
resolves as she furtively made her way through the shrubbery some time before 
tho hour fixed for the meeting, but there lurked in her mind a doubt whether 
she would have the strength to behold her husband making love to another 
woman, and endure in silence, without a sign that should reveal her presence. 
Strangely enough too, the constant affection and patient forbearance that she 
had possessed for so long, gained an immense increase in value now she con¬ 
sidered them lost for ever. Never before in all his married life had Tom 
Smythe been as fondly appreciated, and alternate waves of love and fury 
chased each other through his wife’s mind, filling hev at one moment with 
bitter cruel resentment, and the next calling up loving memories of their early 
married life. * Once she recalled—it was soon after her little Tom vwas born— 
that sitting by firelight with his arms round her, he had said that she was the 
only woman in the world for him, and that he could not give her a rival if 
he wished. Now, with Anny’s letter in her thoughts, the remembrance of 
that scene, and of all she had once been to him, only added poignancy to her 
grief, and stirred her to self-reproach and remorse that she had not striven 
harder to keep his love. 

She did not feel the falling rain, she never noticed that her shawl and 
dress were wet. Mental sensations were too acute to leave much play for 
physical ones, and though generally given to taking quite enough care of 
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herself, she entered the closet in damp clothing on this raw cold afternoon 
without its ever occurring to her that under those conditions a lengthened 
sojourn there could hardly fail to prove detrimental to her health. The 
considerate Ben had visited the closet before her, and not content with clear- 
ing a small sp%pe near the door, had poked out a pine knot so as to afford a 
convenient peep hole. True it was rather low down, for he had not been able 
to find one just at the right height, but by doubling up a dusty old sack or 
two that were lying there, and kneeling upon them, she found she could 
command a tolerable view of the entire toolhouse. The knot hole was so 
much better than having to depend on cracks and crevices that she blessed 
Providence, when she should have blessed Ben Hayden, and hastened to 
complete her arrangements before movement should become impossible. The 
first thing to be done was to fasten the door, which when unrestrained by the 
outer button that usually held it, had an uncomfortable habit of swinging 
open on the slightest provocation, or on no provocation at all. Fancy the 
tableau that would present itself, if the door should fly suddenly back and 
reveal to the lovers the figure of Mrs. Smythe, kneeling, wot and dishevelled, 
on the pile of dirty sacks. No, if she did enter upon the scene, she would at 
least choose her own time for doing so, and appear as a vengeful Medea 
dignified and scathing. A Medea kneeling in the dirt, and peeping through 
a knot hole, would be ridiculous and by no means terrible, and in the present 
high-strung state of her feelings, ridicule was what she could least of all 
endure. 

There was a strong nail on the door and another on tho inside of the door 
post, but she lacked string wherewith to connect them. Not an atom was 
lying about, or secreted in any of the corners, and she tried in vain to ravel 
out one of the sacks, only succeeding in covering herself with dust. She was 
however a woman of expedients, and the evil fever caHed jealousy sharpened 
her perceptions, she hastily tore a long tape from some of her under-garments, 
replaced it with a pin, and found she had acquired all that was necessary in 
the way of fastening. Then she kindly thought of the accommodation of the 
expected guests. The only thing in the place that could be made available as 
a seat was an old wheel barrow with one side broken away, that lay bottom 
upward in the corner that was the least within her range of vision. In an 
instant she had untwisted her tape, and sallying hastily cut had turned the 
wheelbarrow, wheeled it across the room, and placed it full in view. Then she 
returned to her hiding place, and with beating heart and aching limbs 
awaited developments. 

(To be continued.) 


^Warm milk is strongly recommended in all cases of diarrhoea, dysentery * 
typhoid fever, and scarlet fever. The milk must never be allowed to boil, but 
may be given as hot as the patient can comfortably take it. Dr* Alexander 
xuie, writing for the Medical Times and Gazette , says :—“We believe that milk 
nourishes in fever, promotes sleep, wards off delirium, soothes the intestines and 
in nne is the erne qud non in typhoid fever.” 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM INDIAN HISTORY. 

By Captain J. S. KING, Bombay Staff Corps. 

£V.—YUSAF BEG, FOUNDER OF THE ’ADIL SHAHI DYNASTY.IN BIJAPUR. 

(Continued from Vol. II., No. 12.) 

It so happened that in Dihli a champion wrestler, who laboured much in 
the science of wrestling, and supported himself in that way, travelling 
through the various provinces of India, had overcome all the athletes of the 
country, and attained great celebrity, and had collected good pupils, with 
whom he went to Gujardt, and in every place which he visited, he overcame 
ail who ventured to oppose him in wrestling. Having acquired celebrity 
there he wished to go to the Dakhin. Before his coming was known 
he desired that on a Friday all the athletes and skilled men should assemble 
and display their skill; and he said that he also would be present. 

Most of the athletes that were in the city, when they were aware of his 
coming, exerted themselves to the utmost in practising their exercises, and 
every Friday presented themselves in the royal court, and in the presence of 
the Sult&n used to engage in wrestling matches, and as far as in them lay, 
failed not in strength and skill. 

“ The God who created heaven and earth 
“ Created a power superior to every other power.” 

In fine, the new champion became victorious over every one, and engaged 
in contests with his own pupils, and indulged in much boasting and exultation, 
and in his pride and arrogance vaunted his own prowess. The Sultan was 
much annoyed at his boasting. Yusaf Beg was generally present in the 
amphitheatre with his pupils ; and one day when the Sultan was annoyed at 
the excessive boasting of the new champion and his displeasure was apparent 
to every one, Yusaf Beg said to the Kh&n Salar (steward of the household): 
—“ The Sultan is vexed to-day at the words of the new champion. I have long 
wished to win laurels by engaging in a wrestling contest with this champion; 
no greater honour is obtainable. With the king’s permission I will wrestle 
with this champion: if I fall, it is only Yusaf Beg, the head of the kitchen 
who falls ; and if I overthrow him, I shall be the means of driving away 
vexation from the heart of the king, and I also shall be freed from my troubles.” 

The Khan Sdlar represented this to the king, who was very much 
pleased, and ordered Yusaf Beg to be present on the day of the toutnay. 

On the following Friday, the king, according to his custom, came into the 
amphitheatre, and a countless multitude of people also came to enjoy the 
spectacle. Many celebrated athletes with their pupils came into the arena 
and wrestled. # 

From one side of the amphitheatre Yusaf Beg with his fifty pupils, each 
of whom considered himself equal to Rustam or Isfandi£r, after the manner 
of the wrestlers of Khur&sam, dressed in coloured under-breeohes, leather 
breeches, with their knee-bands folded up under their arms, and dressed in 
complete wrestler’s costume after the manner of wrestlers of the time, came 
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into the arena; and when they arrived in front of the Sult&n they bowed their 
heads, and in a loud tone of voice—as is their custom—extolled and blessed 
the king. At one side of the arena a person who was standing by their 
clothes had spread a clean carpet appropriate to their circumstances ready 
for their athletic exertions, and had a kind of kabdda under his arm, and 
several coloured lunges to dry their bodies with, and had arranged cups Ac. 
around the carpet. 

Ynsaf Beg and his pupils, each one standing in his proper place, laid 
their clothes neatly on the ground, and putting on their leather breeches, 
tied on their knee-bands, and then holding the lobes of their ears 
prostrated themselves towards the kibla . They then went into the arena, 
and forming themselves into a circle took hold of one another’s hands. The 
king and the people assembled there, never having seen this style of perform¬ 
ance before, from first to last kept their eyes fixed on them, and were much 
delighted and astonished at what they saw. The king said :—“ Beholding 
this custom is even better than witnessing the wrestling.” The king as well 
as the whole assembly felt assured that Yusaf Beg would be victorious. 
When the champion witnessed these circumstances, ho was so overcome with 
fear that he nearly died. The king ordered the champion to wrestle with 
Yusaf Beg; but the former made excuses, saying, “I have just wrestled with 
a number of others; I will wrestle with Yusaf Beg next Friday ; if it be permitted, 
let him wrestle with some of my pupils.” Yusaf Beg, in the pride of his 
strength and courage, came forward and said :—“ Call any of them in whom 
you place confidence.” The champion, accordingly, gave permission to one of 
his pupils to engage him. Yusaf Beg, with the science peculiarly his own, and 
which they had never seen, overthrew him. 

In fine the champion sent out the whole of his pupils one after the other, 
and Yusaf Beg, with great dexterity, by means of various throws hitherto 
unknown, overthrew them all. A cry arose from the assembled multitude, 
and they applauded Yusaf Beg. 

The king then asked Yusaf if he would wrestle with the champion. Yusaf 
replied, “As the king may order.” 

They then signed to the champion, but he made excuses. Yusaf Beg 
said to him :—“ It is disrespectful to disobey the order of tho king; in 
accordanqe with the king’s wishes, you must now wrestle.” This he insisted 
on. The king was much pleased at Yusaf’s persistency ; and he forced the 
champion, saying :—“ You certainly must wrestle.” 

The champion, with a thousand fears and hopes, came in front of Yusaf, 
and was as much agitated as if the angel of death was about to lay hold of 
him. Yusaf Beg and the champion eyed one another, and then, hand to hand, 
engaged in a close embrace. At last Yusaf Beg, seizing the champion’s 
wiist, drew him towards him; and grasping his waist-band with one hand, 
he placed his other between his adversary’s legs; then in a loud voice 
invoking the assistance of the great and glorious God, he raised the champion 
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from the ground, and carrying him some paces forward near the king’s 
throne, threw him on the ground with such force that he never rose again. 

The king on witnessing this, involuntarily sprang up from his seat, and a 
shout of applause arose from the assembled multitude. The king presented 
Yusaf with several horses and dresses, and a thousand dirhams. Tbe nobles and 
great men of the court, too, seeing the inclination of the king’s heart, each, 
according to his circumstances, presented him with horses, dresses, silken 
cloth, money, arms, &c .; so that in that assembly he became worthy of the 
rank of a noble or minister, and he was permitted to wait on the king, and a 
jewelled staff was given him that he might always stand in the service of the 
king. 

Since signs of intelligence and ability to rule were manifest in his bearing, 
he was appointed kotwdl of the city, with the rank of amir. He then busied 
himself in the government of the city, the arrangement of the bazars and 
improvement of the roads; and in a short time he obtained such authority 
that he became an object of jealousy to the nobles and courtiers. The king 
day by day increased his favours, and promoted him; and Yusaf Beg collected 
so much treasure and goods and troops that the great nobles looked upon 
him with jealous eyes, and wero plotting to have him banished from the court. 

(To he continued.) 


REQUIESCAT. 


Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow. 

Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 

All her bright golden hair 
Tarnished with rust, 

She that was young and fair 
Fallen to dust. 

Lily-like white as snow, 

She hardly knew 


My little love sits in the shade 
Beneath the climbing roses, 

And gravely sews in a half dream 
The dainty measures of her seam 
Until the twilight closes. 

I look and long, yet have no care 
To break her maiden musing; 

T idly toss my book away, 

And watch her pretty fingers Btray 
Along their task confusing. 

The dews fall, and the sunset light 
Goes.creeping o’er the meadows; 

And still, with serious eyes cast down, 
She gravely sews her wedding gown 
Among the growing shadows. 

1 needs must gaze, though on her cheek 
The bashful roses quiver— 

She is so modest, simple, sweet, 

That 1, poor pilgrim, at her feet 
Would fain a dore forever. 


She was a woman, so 
Sweetly she grew. 

Coffin-board, heavy stone 
Lie on her breast, 

I vrx my heart alone 
She is at rest. 

Peace, peace, she cannot hear 
Lyre or sonnet. 

All my life’s buried here. 

Heap earth upon it. 

Oscar Wilde . 


A heavenly peace dwells in her heart; 

Her love is yet half duty, 

Serene and serious, still ana quaint, 
She’s partly woman, partly saint, 

This Presbyterian beauty. 

She is so shy # that all my prayers 
Scarce win a few small kisses: 

She lifts her lovely eyes to mine # 

And softly grants, with blush divine, 
Such slender grace as this is. 

I watch her with a tender care 
A joy not free from sadness: 

For what am I that I should take 
Tins geVtle soul and think to make 
Its future days all gladness ? 

Can I fulfil those maiden dreams 
In some imperfect fashion?. 

I am no hero, but I know 
I love you, dear 1 the rest I throw 
Upon your sweet compassion. 

Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. 


PRISCILLA. 
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ENGLAND IN INDIA. 

SKETCH No. III. 

IN TEN YEARS’ TIME.—A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
r (Continued from No. 12, Vol. II.) 

It was perhaps quite natural that a young lady whose avowed end 
and aim in coining to India had been matrimony, should rejoice at having 
speedily and triumphantly effected her purpose; but unless human nature 
is a worse thing than most people believe it to be, it was not natural 
that she should give no thought to the future welfare of the partner 
whom she was willing to take for her companion through life, neither 
was it reasonable , for marriage involves an association so close that the 
weal or woe of one of the contracting parties almost inevitably reacts 
upon the other, and both lives are apt to become of the same complexion. 
As for Mr. Cholmondeley, he was in love, and it was not wonderful that he 
did not discover that the lady of his choice smiled upon his possessions 
rather than himself. When Linda accepted him, her embarrassment was 
so charming, and her blushes so bright and real, that it never occurred 
to him that all she had fallen in love with was a bungalow, horses, and 
rupees. In her eyes he was a plain man, rather old, who was unfor¬ 
tunately and unavoidably tacked to the said bungalow, horses, and rupees, 
and must be taken with them and made the best of. Linda had been 
so exceedingly well brought up that a breach of decorum in another 
maiden, gifted with a warmer heart and less selfishness, would have 
aroused her indignation and caused her to look with undisguised* con¬ 
tempt on the luckless offender; yet she saw not the smallest impropriety 
in marrying without a glimmering of the motives and sentiments that 
can alone make marriage respectable and honest. 

Not quite at once did Mr. Cholmondeley transport the flower he 
had chosen to the garden she was destined to adorn. If it had been in 
his power he would have prepared a paradise in which to receive his 
angel, and in default of a paradise, which is not easy of attainment in 
India, he succeeded in creating a luxurious home to which Linda came 
after haying shared for a few weeks her sister's more modest lodging. 
Blest with a devoted husband and numerous friends, free to enter into 
all the novel, if somewhat mild gaieties of Bombay, Linda was for a 
while delighted with her new lot. Of all the pleasures in the world, 
material ones were those she was best fitted to enjoy, and with much 
inward rejoicing, she compared her well-appointed room and dressing 
room with the bare chamber at home; her net-draped bed with the 
modest couch she ana Emily had shared together ; her muslins and laces, 
soft silks and evening dresses, with the turned walkings suit and one 
better costume, carefully husbanded in forced deference to her father's 
narrow purse; the noiseless ministrations of Sacharam, Kama, Madhoo, 
Jumma,. and their fellows, with the clumsy services of Ann or Jane. The 
change in diet too did not displease her; the toothsome dishes prepared 
by Mr. Cholmondeley's excellent cook compared very favorably with 
the shoulder of mutton and thick bread and butter in vogue at home. 
Of course with the change of viands claret and sherry became necessities, 
and she even developed a taste for brandy and soda, remarking at first, 
that one was always thirsty in India and there seemed nothing better 
to quench thirst, and afterwards taking her peg without remark and 
stronger than was good for her. 
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At home certain tasks and duties had been hers; she had performed 
them in obedience to the paternal or maternal behest and frequently 
found them extremely irksome. There were often horrid smells in the 
cottages she visited, the Sunday school scholars were intensely stupid, 
and it was not pleasant to perform menial offices, even for near relatives, 
and repairing the family linen or buttoning little Min’B boote had never 
been labours of love with her. All that was over now and she revelled 
in the new delight of pleasing herself and having nothing else to do. 
The well-trained servants made her husband comfortable without her 
supervision, the dhursey did her sewing, and her letters to England 
were few and meagre. They heard all about her from Louisa, and she 
did not believe they felt any strong interest in people and things so far 
away, since she felt her own interest in homo and home news diminish¬ 
ing little by little . 

Not one duty obtrusively claimed Mrs. Cholmondeley's attention, and 
she was not of a disposition to create duties for herself, she did not 
occupy herself about a sick servant or endeavour to cheer and amuse her 
husband. If he wanted anything at her hands he would doubtless let 
her know, and his own man understood his ways and whims so much 
better than she did. As for the natives of the country in which her lot 
had been cast, they were quite unintelligible to her, and did not interest 
her. Their arts, industries, lives, and thoughts were almost as much a 
sealed book to her as were those of the nasty little crawling ants that 
anuoyed her on the verandah, and had been doomed by her to destruc¬ 
tion in the shape of lime and boiling water. Mrs. Cholmondeley was 
wanting both in imagination and heart; she hardly realized that the lime 
and boiling water hurt the ants, and she failed to see that she had any 
mission on earth beyond amusing and pleasing herself, and as a sure 
result of a life without duties and without affections, she found as the 
years went on the task of pleasing herself grow daily more and more 
difficult. Gymkhana delights will pall in time, and she had grown too 
weak and languid to care for much physical exertion; thore was a 
distressing sameness about the evening hour at the band stand; paying 
and receiving ceremonious visits was the dreariest business in the 
world ; every ball and dinner in Bombay was much like .every other, 
and she could hardly understand how it was that she had once found 
pleasure in them. 

Of course the transition from supreme content to discontent had 
been very gradual, self-indulgence and idleness had done their work 
slowly, but they had done it surely, and in less than ten years had 
poisoned all the sources of her narrow joys, and degraded her morally 
and physically, until there was no health left either in mind or body. 
It is but fair to state that during that time material things also had not 
improved. Money had become less plentiful than it had been during her 
early married days, and the allowance she received for her own private 
needs was only half what it had once been. Her husband had spoken of 
hard times as an excuse for the reduction, buJb she was more than half 
inclined to attribute it to a decrease in his affection for her and resented 
it accordingly. It was an undoubted fact that his devotion had waned 
terribly, and he had come to look upon marriage as a mistake—in India 
at least—but he was a gentleman, reticent and self-contained, and his 
selfish and peevish wife hoard no hard truths from him. The homage 
other men once gave had tickled her vanity delightfully, but it flowed 
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now to newer and more attractive shrines, and she had no close female 
friend; her sisters Louisa and Emily were up-country, and she had 
never been popular with her own sex. 

It would bo untrue to say that no twinge of self-reproach ever visited 
her. She li^d glimpses now and then of better things, but they were 
few and short; as a rule she considered herself a good woman, she went 
to church regularly, always gave when there was one of those perpetual 
collections, and was very much shocked indeed if anybody showed a 
lack of orthodoxy. What more could she do? Thoro were no poor to 
visit, or at least if there were she did not know where to find them, 
beside the English poor in India were generally horrid creatures, and 
what was the use of relieving Hindoos since there were so many of them, 
and they could live on next to nothing; for her part she did not believe 
they were as poor as people made out, and did not choose to waste any 
sympathy upon them. Once her husband had expressed a desire that 
she should visit a patient in whom he was interested at the hospital. 
She thought him dreadfully unfeeling to wish to expose her to the risk 
of catching all sorts of horrible diseases and she told him so, with the 
result that no other request of the kind was ever made. She felt 
vaguely that he was not satisfied with her, but that was no doubt the 
fault of his disposition, and “ the heat was so trying, and India altogether 
such a horrid place.’' 

There had been changes at home since sho left England. Her fathor 
had died two years after her marriage, and his daughter Kate had not 
long survived him. Susan had thrown herself away upon a poor man in 
England, and Emily had come out to India and married tolerably well. 
The mother, grown older and even more careworn than of yore, kopt 
a little school with the help of her daughter Minnie, and found existence 
a very hard struggle indeed. Mr. Cholmondeloy had helped her in the 
beginning, and had once very absurdly suggested that Linda could spare 
a considerable sum from her monthly allowance. Why should she, when 
it never seemed enough for her own needs, and he could so easily send 
from his own income. Sho remembered their conversation on the subject 
perfectly, it had taken place when they were driving home from the 
bandstand. She had said very little, she hardly thought her remarks had 
vexed him, but not very long after that he had told her something she 
did not understand about the state of the markets, competition, 
freights, &c., and ended up by docking her allowance one-half. Had the 
two conversations any connection ? She hardly dared ask him, he was 
so stony and reticent, and so very obstinate when he had once made 
up his mind. At any rate she had no longer money to spare either to 
send home, or to take her there, perhaps indeed she found it pleasanter 
not to know too much of her mother’s way of life, and feared that more 
than she felt inclined to give, might be wrung from her if she actually 
became cognizant of the sore need that weighed on her poverty-stricken 
relatives. 

After all was their l6t pmy harder than her own. Heavens ! how 
weary and languid she felt sometimes, how her back and head did ache. 
How woefully long the days were, and all just alike. There was the 
chota hazrt in bed, for she had given up early rising and morning outing 
since her health became so delicate ; the bath and dressing accomplished 
in time for breakfast at nine; the brief interview with the cook and butler, 
then a retreat to her net curtained couch, where sleep and a page or two of 
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Mrs. Henry Wood alternated until a visitor arrived, or tiffin came to 
create a diversion and tempt her to eat food she did not want and 
swallow wine she would have been better without. After tiffin the heat 
and her health authorised another return to the couch from which she 
arose, still weary and unrefreshed, and decked herself for her daily 
evening drive; dinner followed to stimulate her failing # appetite with 
dainty dishes, wines, and liqueurs, then bed-time arrived to lead the 
way to another profitless and joyless day. 

The evening meal passed almost in silence if they happened to dine 
at home and alone. Why should she talk to her husband, she had 
nothing to say to him, and he had ceased to show any keen interest in the 
recital of her sufferings, a subject on which she could still be eloquent. 
The sweets of matrimony had turned acid in digestion, and their life 
together had settled down into an insipid dead level of commonplace 
civility. Her eyes dim and fatigued, no longer sparkled at liis coming, 
and ail her little airs and graces had gone with her bloom and gaiety. 
The roses that had once been real were sadly artificial now, the result 
of a skilful use of rouge pot and powder puff, and until the ministrations 
of nimble fingered Luxmibai had rendered mem sahib presentable, she 
was white as a ghost, and if her husband had been poetically inclin¬ 
ed—which good man he was not—he might have parodied Othello's 
address to Desdemona with much show of truth, and hailed her pallid 
and pale as the spotless linen that reaches homo after a triumphal march 
on the dhobie's head. 

Such was the state of things on tho eve of the Christmas day that 
would mark the end of ten years since they had sportively signed and 
sealed those papers on the deck of the Ganges. Linda had 
not forgotten the occurrence, but she had mislaid her paper with 
its list of names at the bottom, and that would excuse her from 
writing to the few fellow passengers whose address was known to 
her. Letter writing had always been distasteful, and she did not 
choose to confess that the years had not fulfilled the promise they 
then seemed to hold out. She devoutly hoped Louisa had forgotten the 
stupid contract, and would expect nothing from her beyond the Christmas 
cards she had already sent. Mrs. Cholmondeley was not in the best of 
tempers on this particular evening. She had dined out, and dined out 
alone, for her husband was away, she hardly knew where, on business, 
and although his presence would have given her little pleasure, she chose 
to consider his absence at that season a grievance. Why should he have 
gone away just then and caused people to remark that she spent her 
Christmas alone ? Why leave her to the dreary loneliness of a Christmas 
dinner eaten by herself ? The dinner party too from which she had just 
returned had not been a pleasant one, she had felt herself eclipsed and all 
but neglected, and it had been borne in upon her more strorf^ly than 
ever that evening that her brief reign as a beauty was over, and would 
never return. It had slipped away like so many other good things and 
left only a memory behind it. 

Linda tormented her, much enduring ayah while she changed her 
dinner costume for her sleeping dress, for she felt restless and nervous, 
and that night proved more unbearable than usual. If she woke in the 
dead midnight quiet, when the sultry breeze hardly stirred the mosquito 
net, her thoughts were sure to be intolerable, and to-night a sense of loneli¬ 
ness and dissatisfaction stronger than she had ever felt before took 
possession of her, and kept her wakeful until she called upon the sleeping 
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ayah to rouse herself and leave her mat, that she might exchange her com¬ 
pany for the torture of her own thoughts. Anything rather than remain 
face to face with herself, with her wasted years and dark future, though 
how dark that future was to be she little knew. 

Neither her health nor her temper were improved by the wretched 
night, and ska was toying idly with her breakfast on Christmas morning 
when a letter was handed to her. A glance told her it was from Louisa, 
and tearing it open she spread it by the side of her plate and read it 
sentence by sentence as she ate. 

« Dearest Linda,” it began, “While you are reading this I shall probably 
be devouring a letter from you, for you cannot have forgotten our compact 
signed on board the Ganges, and if you write to no one else I am sure you 
will write to me. I have conscientiously sent a few lines to those of our 
co-signers whose address it was possible to discover, and I am going to treat you 
to a long letter. News there is none to tell, for all things remain much as 
they were when I last wrote. Little Charley has just recovered from a bad 
cold and the baby has cut three teeth, but not being a mother yourself, you 
will hardly appreciate the importance of infantile teeth to the maternal mind. 
Charley is well, and bids me say for him all that is kind and fraternal to you 
and your husband, who I hope will regard such parts of this letter as you will 
read to him in the light of a personal epistle addressed to himself. 

“ I will not review the ten years that have past since the compact, for their 
events are as well known to you as to me. We have both known much hap¬ 
piness and some sorrow, and surely the saddest of things that has befallen us 
has been the death of our dear father. How little we thought when we left 
England that we had looked our last on him and poor darling Kate. I don’t 
know how yon feel, but it seems to me the thought that our circle is a narrower 
one, and that the ten last years of our lives have glided so swiftly away, 
ought to draw us closer together. I will not stop, dearest Linda, to inquire 
whose fault it is that we write to each other so seldom, but do let us register 
a vow to-day to be more loving and sisterly in the future. 

“ Providence has been very good to me and I have the dearest husband and 
little children in the world, yet I cannot help regretting the years that are 
gone, and it breaks my heart to think of all the privations and sorrows our 
dear mother is enduring. I have just heard that in spite of all their efforts 
she and Min are behindhand with their rent again, and fear they will have to 
break up their establishment. If it comes to that, I cannot think what they 
will be able to do for a living or what is to become of them. Forty pounds, 
Min writes, would save them, but no doubt that sum if it sufficed to pay 
their rent would leave them miserably stinted and short of money. Sixty 
pounds at least we ought to be able to send them, and indeed, my dear sister, 
if my means were a little larger and my children and their wants less numer¬ 
ous, I would not call on either you or Emily. As it is I can only scrape 
together twenty pounds,'’Emily has done as much, and we must look to you for 
the remaining twenty. I know it is needless to remind you of all mother’s 
love and sacrifices for ns. Her dear patient face is ever before me, and 
I can hardly endure the thought that I live in comparative luxury, while she, 
at her age, is pinching and toiling to keep herself from starvation, and worried 
by cares and sorrows that must tell on her terribly. 

“ I know your good husband, who has more than once acted considerately 
and generously to them, will not be behindhand this time, and will advance 
you the money if you have not enough by you. Do, darling Linda, send it 
quickly. Mine and Emily’s will go to-morrow.” „ 

There was more of the letter, but Linda swept impatiently aside. 
She had not patience to read the rest, and it seemed to her that Lou took 
a great deal too much upon herself. What right had she to dictate what 
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should be sent, let her forward what she could spare, and leave others to 
do the same. As Lou had put the case, she could not for very 
shame refuse to send the sum in question, and she had still some heart 
left to feel for her mother's sorrows, but to give away twenty pounda 
would pinch her uncomfortably and she was almost inclined to set down 
the necessity that had arisen to the perversity of Louisa, probably she 
had purposely exaggerated the case, and avoided sending on Min’s letter 
lest that should reveal the fact that she had done so. 

u A nice Christmas day, truly 1 Linda exclaimed in her vexation, 
u Nothing Christmas-like but the tips that the servants are expecting, 
and even my own family leagued against me.’' She was not so lost to 
all good feeling as not to know that her words were unjust and unnatural, 
but the irritation of her temper found vent in them and she really consi¬ 
dered herself hardly used on that unfortunate Christmas day, destined, 
although she knew it not, to prove doubly unfortunate before its close. 
For fate had a terrible and overwhelming blow in store for her, and 
already stood vengeful and lowering, with upraised hand ready to strike. 

(To be continued .) 


STRAY VERSES BY A DREAMER. 
III. 


Born of the sun eaoh cloudless morn 
Comes to the earth a tiny sprite 

With golden wings and sapphire crown 
And ruby mantle glowing bright. 

He’s a wond’rous being, this merry sprite, 
Though tiny, possessed of magic might; 

And o’er the earth he wings his flight 
In an ecstasy of wild delight. 

He steals to the sleeping lily first, 

And wakes her with a gentle kiss, 

To bloom upon the crystal lake, 

And glow with wondrous thrilling bliss. 

Then flies he to the tearful rose,— 

And, dancing merrily the while,— 


Chases the pearly drops away 
And brings to her blushing face a smile. 

Anon he rides upon the wing 
Of a lovely butterfly 
As he flits through fragrant air 
Shining like a gem on high. 

Now, saucily to press his lips 
On beauty’s polished brow he seeks. 
Whilst the olns’tring roses hide 
The snowy lilies on her cheeks. 

Thus he sports—this merry sprite, 

Till seeks the slow revolving sun 
The realms below; and gloomy night 
Gloats o’er her Bable reign begun. 

N. W. P. 


TWO OF THEM. 


From the Chicago Tribune, 


In the farm house porch the farmer sat, 

With his daughter, having a cosey chat: 

She was his only child, and he, 

Thought her as fair as a girl could be. 

A wee bit jealous the old man grew, 

If he fancied anwraight come to woo; 

His one pet lamb ana her loving care 
He wished with nobody else to share. 

“ There should be two of you, child,” said he— 
” There should be two to welcome me 
When I come home from the field at night; 
Two would make the old home bright. 

There’s neighbor Gray, with his children four, 
To be glad together. Had I one more, 

A proud old father I’d be my dear, 

With two good children to greet me here.” 

Down by the gate, ’neath the old elm tree, 

Donald waited alone; and she 

For whom he waited his love call heard, 

And on either cheek the blushes stirred, 


“ Father, ” she cried, and knelt her down, 

And kissed the hand that was old and brown— 
“ Father, there may be two if you will, 

And I—your only daughter still. 

Two to welcome you home at nighty 
Two to make the old home bright: 

I— and somebody elBe I ” ”1 see,” 

Said the farmer; “ and who may somebody be ? ” 
Oh, the dimples on Bessie’s cheek, 

That played with the blushes at hide and seek 1 
Away from his gaze she turned her head— 

<( One gf neighbor Gray’s children, sir,” she said. 

“ H’m 1” said the farmer; “ make it plain. 

Is it Susan, Alice, or Mary Jane ?” 

Another kiss on the aged hand, 

To help the farmer to understand— 

“ H’m P said the farmer; u yes, I see; 

It’s two for yourself, and one for me,” 

But Bessie said, ” There can be but one 
For me and my heart till life Is done.” 
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HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

In an interesting article on printing in China, the North China Herald says 
that the first great promoter of the art of printing was Feng Ying Wang, who in 
932 A. d. advised the Emperor to have the Confucian classics printed with 
wooden blocks engraved for the purpose. The first books were printed in a regular 
manner, and in pursuance of a decree in 953. The mariner’s compass and rockets 
were invented about the same time, showing that at this period men’s minds were 
much stirred towards invention. Twenty years after the edict the blocks of the 
olassics were pronounced ready, and were put on sale. Large-sized editions, 
which were the only ones printed at first, were soon succeeded by pocket editions. 
The works printed under the Lung emperors at Hangchow were celebrated for 
their beauty; those of Western China came next, and those of Fokhien last. 
Movable types of copper and lead were tried about the same time ; but it was 
thought that mistakes were more numerous with them, and therefore the fixed 
blocks were prepared. Paper made from cotton was tried, but it was found so 
expensive that the bamboo-made paper held its ground. In the Sung dynasty 
the method was also tried of engraving on soft clay and afterwards hardening 
it by baking. The separate characters were not thicker than ordinary copper 
coins. Each of them was, in fact, a seal. An iron plate was prepared with a 
facing of turpentine, wax, and the ashes of burnt paper. Over this was placed 
an iron frame, in which the clay types were set up until it was full. The whole 
was then sufficiently heated to melt the wax facing. An iron plate was placed 
above the types, making them perfectly level, the wax being just soft enough to 
allow the types to sink into it to the proper depth. This being done it would 
be possible to print several hundred or thousand copies with great rapidity. 
Two forms prepared in this way were ready for the pressman’s use, so that when 
he had done with one he would proceed with another without delay. Here is 
undoubtedly the principle of the printing press of Europe, although western 
printers can dispense with a soft wax bed for types and can obtain a level surface 
without this device. Perhaps the need of capital to lay in a stock of types, the 
want of a good type-metal easily cut and sufficiently hard, and the superior 
beauty of the Chinese characters when carved in wood have prevented the wide 
employment of the movable types which are so convenient for all alphabetic 
writing. The inventor of this mode of printing in moveable types five centuries 
before they were invented in Europe, was named Pi Sheng. 


TRIUMPH. 


The dawn came in through the bars of the 
blind— 

And the winter’s dawn is gray— 

And said: However you cheat your mind, 
The hours are flying away. 

A ghost of a dawn, and pale and weak— 

Has the sun a heart 1 said, • 

To throw a morning flush on the cheek, 
Whence a fairer flush has fled ? 
o 

As a gray rose-leaf that is fading white 
Was the cheek where I set my kiss: 

And on that side of the bed all night 
Death had watched, and I on this. 

I kissed her lips, they were half apart, 

Yet they made no answering sign; • 


Death’s hand was on her failing heart, 

And his eyes said: She is mine. 

I set my lip on the blue*veined lid, 

Half-veiled by her death-damp hair; 

And oh, for the violet depths it hid. 

And the light I longed for there : 

Faint day and the fainter life awoke, 

And the night was overpast; 

And I said: Though never ih life you spoke. 
Oh, speak with a look at last 1 

For the space of a heart-beat fluttered her 
breath. 

As a bird’s wing spread to flee; 

She turned her weary arms to Death, 

And the light of her eyes to me. 

H. C. Burner. 


M. de Korab is endeavouring to demonstrate to the Paris Acad&nie des 
Sciences the efficacy of helenine as a poison for tubercular bacteria. If M. de 
Korab succeeds in proving all that he advances, consumptives and their friends 
will have reason to rejoice. 
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FLIP—A CALIFORNIA ROMANCE. 

By Bret Harte. 

PART III.—CHAPTER VI. 1 

The wind charged down npon them, slamming the door at their backs, 
extinguishing the broad shaft of light that had momentarily shot out into the 
darkness, and swept them a dozen yards away. Gaining the lee of a madrona 
tree, Lance opened his blanketed arms, enfolded the girl, and felt her for one 
brief moment tremble and nestle in his bosom like some frightened animal. 
“Well,” he said, gaily, “what next?” Flip recovered herself. “ You’re 
safe now anywhere outside the house. But did you expect them to-night?” 
Lance shrugged his shoulders. “ Why not ?” “ Hush!” returned the girl; 
“ they’re coming this way.” 

The four flickering, scattered lights presently dropped into line. The trail 
had been found ; they were coming nearer. Flip breathed quickly ; the spiced 
aroma of her presence filled the blanket as he drew her tightly beside him. 
He had forgotten the storm that raged around them, the mysterious foe that 
was approaching, until Flip caught his sleeve with a slight laugh. u Why, 
its Kennedy and Bijah ?” “ Who’s Kennedy and Bijah ?” asked Lance, 

curtly. “ Kennedy’s the Postmaster and Bijah’s the butcher.” “ What do 
they want ?” continued Lance. “ Me,” said Flip, coyly. “ You ?” “ Yes ; let’s 
run away.” 

Half leading, half dragging her friend, Flip made her way with unerring 
woodcraft down the ravine. The sound of voices and even the tumult of the 
storm became fainter, an acrid smell of burning green wood smarted Lance’s 
lips and eyes : in the midst of the darkness beneath him gradually a faint, 
gigantic nimbus like a lurid eye glowed and sank, quivered and faded with the 
spent breath of the gale as it penetrated their retreat. u The pit,” whispered 
Flip; “ it’s safe on the other side,” she added, cautiously skirting the orbit of 
the great eye, and leading him to a sheltered nest of bark and sawdust. It 
was warm and odorous. Nevertheless, they both deemed it necessary to 
enwrap themselves in the single blanket. The eye beamed fitfully upon them, 
occasionally a wave of lambent tremulousness passed across it; its weirdness 
was an excuse for their drawing nearer each other in playful terror. 

“ Flip.” 

“Well?” 

“ What did the other two want ? To see you, too ?” 

“ Likely,” said Flip, without the least trace of coquetry. “ There’s been 
a lot of strangers yer, off and on.” 

“ Perhaps you’d like to go back and see them ?” 

“ Do you want me to ?” 

Lance’s reply was a kiss. Nevertheless he was vaguely uneasy. “ Looks 
a little as if I were running away, don’t it ?” he suggested. 

“ No,” saicl Flip, “ they think you’re only a squaw; it’s me they’fe after.” 
Lance smarted a little at this infelicitous speech. A strange and irritating 
sensation had been creeping over him—‘it was his first experience of shame and 
remorse. “ I reckon I’ll go back and see,” he said, rising abruptly. 

Flip was silent. She was thinking. Believing that the men were seeking 
her only, she knew that their attention would «be directed from her companion 
when it was found out he was no longer with her, and she dreaded to meet 
them in his irritable presence. 

“Go,” she said, “tell Dad something’s gone wrong in the diamond pit, 
and say I’m watching it for him here.” 

“ And you?” 

“ PH go there and wait for him. If he can’t get rid of them, and they 
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follow him there, I’ll come back here and meet you. Anyhow, I’ll manage 
to have Dad wait there a spell.” 

She took his hand and led him back by a different path to the trail. He 
was surprised to find that the cabin, its window glowing from the fire, was 
only a hundred yards away. “ Go in the back way, by the shed. Don’t go 
in the room,*’nor near the light if you can. Don’t talk inside, but call or 
beckon to Dad. Remember,” she said with a laugh, “ you’re keeping watch 
of me for him. Pull your hair down on your eyes, so.” This operation, like 
most feminine embellishments of the masculine toilet, was attended by a kiss, 
and Flip, stepping back into the shadow, vanished in the storm. 

Lance’s first movements were inconsistent with his assumed sex. He 
picked up his draggled skirt, and drew a bowie knife from his boot. From hid 
bosom he took a revolver, turning the chambers noiselessly as he felt the caps. 
He then crept toward the cabin softly and gained the shed. It was quite 
•dark but for a pencil of light piercing a crack of the rude ill-fitting door that 
opened on the sitting room. A single voice not unfamiliar to him, raised in 
half brutal triumph, greeted his ears. A name was mentioned—his own ! 
His angry hand was on the latch. One moment more and he would have 
burst the door, but in that instant another name was uttered—a name that 
dropped his hand from the latch and the blood from his cheeks. He staggered 
backward, passed his hand swiftly across his forehead, recovered himself with 
a gesture of mingled rage and despair, and sinking on his knees beside the 
door pressed his hot temples against the crack. 

“Do I know Lance Harriott ?” said the voice. “ Do I know the d-d 

ruffian? Didn’t I hunt him a year ago into the brush three miles from the 
Crossing ? Didn’t we lose sight of him the vory day he turned up yer at this 
ranch, and got smuggled over into Monteroy ? Ain’t it the same man as killed 
Arkansaw Bob—Bob Ridley—the name he went by in Sonora ? And who 

was Bob Ridley, eh ? Who P Why you d-d old fool, it was Bob Fairley— 

TOUR son !” 

The old man’s voice rose querulous and indistinct. 

44 What are ye talkin’ about ?” interrupted the first speaker. “ I tell you 
I know. Look at these pictures, I found ’em on his body. Look at ’em. 
Pictures of you and your girL Pr’aps you’ll deny them. Pr’aps you’ll tell me 
I lie when I tell you he told me he was your son ; told me how he ran away 
from you, how you were livin’ somewhere in the mountains makin’ gold or 
suthin’ else outer charcoal. He told me who he was as a secret. He never 
let on he told it to any one else. And when I found that the man who killed 
him, Lance Harriott, had been hidin’ here, had been sendin’ spies all around 
to find out all about your son, had been foolin’ you and tryin’ to ruin your gal 
as he had killed your boy, I knew that he knew it too.” 

44 Liar !” 

The door fell in with a crash. There was the sudden apparition of a 
demoniac face, still half hidden by the long trailing black locks of hair that 
curled like Medusa’s around it. A cry of terror filled the room. Three of the 
men dashed from the door and fled precipitately. The man who had spoken 
sprang tbward his rifle in the chimney corner. But the movement was his 
last; a blinding flash and shattering report interposed between him and his 
weapon. The impulse carried him forward headlong into the fire, that 
hissed and spluttered with his blood, and Lance Harriott, with his smoking 
pistol, strode past him to the door. Already far down the trail there were 
hurried voices, the crack and * crackling of impending branches growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance. Lance turned back to the solitary living 
figure—the old man. 

Tet he might have been dead too, he sat so rigid and motionless, his fixed 
eyes staring vacantly at the body on the hearth. Before him on the table lay 
the cheap photographs, one evidently of himself, taken in some remote epoch 
of complexion, one of a child which Lance recognized as Flip. 
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44 Tell me,” said Lance hoarsely, laying his quivering hand on the table, 
“ was Bob Ridley your son ?” 

“ My son," echoed the old man in a strange, far-off voice, without turning 
his eyes from the corpse—“ My son—is—is—is there !” pointing to the dead 
man. “ Hush ! Didn’t he tell you so ? Didn’t you hear him say it? Dead— 
dead—shot—shot!” # 

41 Silence ! are you crazy, man ?” repeated Lance, tremblingly; “that is not 
Bob Ridley, but a dog, a coward, a liar gone to his reckoning. Hear me! 
If your eon was Bob Ridley, I swear to God I never knew it, now or—or— 
then . Do you hear me ? Tell me ! Do you believe me ? Speak! You 
shall speak.” 

He laid his hand almost menacingly on the old man’s shoulder. Fairley, 
slowly raised his head. Lance fell back with a groan of horror. The weak 
lips were wreathed with a feeble imploring smile, but the eyes wherein the 
fretfal, peevish, suspicious spirit had dwelt were blank and tenantless ; the 
flickering intellect that had lit them was blown out and vanished. 

Lance walked toward the door and remained motionless for a moment, 
gazing into the night. When he turned back again toward the fire his face 
was as colourless as the dead man’s on the hearth ; the fire of passion was gone 
from his beaten eyes ; his step was hesitating and slow. He went up to the 
table. 

“I say, old man,” he said with a strange smile and an odd, premature 
suggestion of the infinite weariness of death in his voice, “ you wouldn’t mind 
giving me this, would you ?” and he took up the picture of Flip. The old 
man nodded repeatedly. “ Thank you,” said Lance. He went to the door, 
paused a moment, and returned. c< Good-by, old man,” he said, holding out 
his hand. Fairley took it with a childish smile. “He’s dead,” said the old 
man softly, holding Lance’s hand, but pointing to the hearth. “Yes,” said 
Lance, with the faintest of smiles on the palest of faces. 44 You feel sorry lor 
any one that’s dead, don’t you ?” Fairley nodded again, Lance looked at him 
with eyes as remote as his own, shook his head, and turned away. When he 
reached the door he laid his revolver carefully, and, indeed, somewhat osten¬ 
tatiously, upon a chair. But when he stepped from the threshold he stopped 
a moment in the light of the open door to examine the lock of a small der¬ 
ringer which he drew from his pocket. He then shut the door carefully, and 
with the same slow, hesitating step felt his way into the night. 

He had but one idea in his mind—to find some lonely spot; some spot 
where the footsteps of man would never penetrate, some spot that would yield 
him rest, sleep, obliteration, forgetfulness—and, above all, where he would be 
forgotten. He had seen such places—surely there were many—where bones 
were picked up of dead men who had faded from the earth and had left no 
other record. If he could only keep his senses now he might find such a spot, 
but he must be careful, for her little foet went everywhere, and she must never 
see him again alive or dead. And in the midst of his thoughts, and the dark¬ 
ness, and the storm, he heard a voice at this side—” Lance, how long you have 
been!” 

• •• • • . • • *•* 

Left to himself, the old man again fell into a vacant contemplation of the 
dead body before him, until a stronger blast swept down like an avalanche 
upon the cabin, burst through the ill-fastened door and broken chimney, and, 
dashing the ashes and living embers over the .floor, filled the room with 
blinding smoke and flame. Fairley rose with a feeble cry, and then, as if acted 
upon by some dominant memory, groped under the bed until be found his buck*- 
skin bag and his precious crystal, and fled precipitately from the room. Lifted 
by this second shock from his apathy, he returned to the fixed idea of his life 
—the discovery and creation of the diamond—and forgot all else. The feeble 
grasp that his shakon intellect kept of the events of the night relaxed, the 
disguised Lance, the story of his son, the murder, slipped into nothingness; 
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there remained only the one idea—his nightly watch by the diamond pit. 
The instinct of long habit was stronger than the darkness or the onset of the 
storm, and he kept his tottering way over stream and fallen timber until he 
reached the spot. A sudden tremor seemed to shake the lambent flame that 
had lured him on. He thought he heard the sound of voices *, there were signs 
of recent disturbance—footprints in the sawdust! With a cry of rage and 
suspicion, Fairley slipped into the pit and sprang toward the nearest opening. 
To his frenzied fancy it had been tampered with, his secret discovered, the 
fruit of his long labors stolen from him that very night. With superhuman 
strength he began to open the pit, scattering the half-charred logs right and 
left, and giving free vent to the suffocating gases that rose from the now 
incandescent charcoal. At times the fury of the gale would drive it back and 
hold it against the sides of the pit, leaving the opening free; at times, fol¬ 
lowing the blind instinct of habit, the demented man would fall upon his face 
and bury his nose and mouth in the wet bark and sawdust. At last, the 
paroxysm past, he sank back again in his old apathetic attitude of watching, 
the attitude ho had so often kept beside his sylvan crucible. In this attitude 
and in silence he waited for the dawn. 

It came with a hush in the storm ; it came with blue openings in the 
broken up and tumbled heavens ; it came with stars that glistened first, and 
th< n paled, and at last sank drowning in those deep cerulean lakes; it came 
with those cerulean lakes broadening into vaster seas, whose shores expanded 
at last into one illimitable ocean, cerulean no more, but flecked with crimson 
and opal dyes; it came with the lightly lifted misty curtain of the day, torn 
and rent on crag and pine top, but always lifting. It came with the 
sparkle of emerald in the grasses, and the flash of diamonds in every spray, 
with a whisper in the awakening woods, and voices in the travelled roads and 
trails. 

The sound of these voices stopped before the pit, and seemed to interrogate 
the old man. He came, and, putting his finger on his lips, made a sign of 
caution. When three or four men had descended he bade them follow him, 
saying, weakly and disjointedly, but persistently: “My boy . . . my son 

Robert . . . came home • . . came home at last . , . here with 

Flip ... . both of them . . . Come and see!” 

He had reached a little niche or nest in the hill side, and stoppod and sud¬ 

denly drew aside a blanket. Beneath it, side by side, lay Flip and Lance, dead, 
with their cold hands clasped in each other’s. 

“ Suffocated !” said two or three, turning with horror toward the broken 
up and still smouldering pit. 

“ Asleep !” said the old man. Asleep ! I’ve seen ’em lying that way 
when they were babies together. Don’t tell me, don’t say I don’t know my 
own flesh and blood ! So ! so! so, my pretty ones !” He stopped and kissed 
them. Then, drawing the blanket over them geDtly, he rose and said softly, 
Good night \”~N. Y. Bun. 

{Concluded.) 

• * 

When a girl who has encouraged a young man for about two years suddenly 
tells him that she can never be more than a sister to him, he can for tho first 
time see the freckles on her nose. 

Potato ivory of a creamy white colour, hard, durable, and elastic, can bo 
obtained by boiling sound potatoes, from which the eyes have been removed, in 
diluted sulphuric acid. 

A youth brought to Paris as a medical curiosity measures 7 feet 10 inohes, 
and his feet are 24 inches long. He grew 5 inches in four months, and the 
growth, which still dosptinues, appears now to be confined to his legs. He stoops 
considerably, and endures great pain in the back and much distress of mind, as 
he Relieves his end to be approaching rapidly. 
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THE BUSTAN OF SA'DI. 

(Translated from the 'Persian by Captain J. 8 . King ) Bo, 8. C.) 

Chapter I.—( continued ). 

(Continued from No. 12, Vol. II.) 

DISCOURSE ON PAYING ATTENTION TO THE FEELINGS OF THE POOR. 

415 0 great one ! do not violence to thy inferiors; 

For the world does not always remain uniform. 

Do not twist the palm of the hand of a weak man, 

For if he get the upper hand, thou wilt become of no worth. 

I tell thee:—do not cast people down; 

For thou mayest become weak if thou dost stumble. 

It is not proper to under-rate an enemy; 

For I have seen a great mountain from a small stone. 

Dost thou not see that when the ants come together, 

They cause the warlike lion to make an outcry. 

420 Is not a hair less than a thread of silk ? 

(Yet) when it becomes manifold, it is stronger than a chain. 

To compose the hearts of friends is better than to collect treasure ; 

It is better to have the treasury empty than to afflict people. 

Do not despise doing work for anyone: 

For it may happen that thou mayest stand much in need of his assistance. 
O weak one! bear with the strong; 

For one day thou mayest be stronger than he. 

By resolution, overcome the oppressor; 

For the arm of resolution is better than the hand of strength. 

425 Tell the dry-lipped ones to smile; 

For they will root out the teeth of the tyrant. 

By the sound of the drum the great man became awake ; 

(But) what does he know of how the night of the sentinel passed ? 

The caravan-traveller is troubled only about his own load (of merchandise); 
His heart is not afflicted at the ass with a sore back. 

I admit that thou art not among the fallen: 

When thou seest one fallen, why dost thou stand still (and not assist him)? 

Anent this, I will tell thee a story ; 

For it is idle to overlook this subject. 

STORY 01* THE DUTY OF SHOWING MERCY TO THE WEAK WH*N 
WE HAVE THE POWER. 

430 There was such a famine one year in Damascus, 

That friends forgot their affection. 

The sky was so niggard towards the earth, • 

That the sown fields and palm-trees moistened not their lips. 


Line 429.—Or,—For it would be laziness to omit telling it. 

Line 430.—Or,— Lovers forgot to tell their love. Or,—Friends forgot to salute one 
another. Seme commentators say that “ hhk n was formerly a term of salutation, as 
S<uam is at present; but 1 am inclined to think that the idea is rather far*fetched. 
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Ancient fountain-heads became dry; 

No water remained, save the tears of the orphan. 

It used to bo only the sigh of a widow-woman, 

If smoke went forth from a vent-hole. 

I saw treqs, like the darvish, without provisions, 

And the strong armed, spiritless and exceedingly destitute. 

435 No verdure on the mountain ; no branch in the garden; 

The locusts ate the garden; and men, the locusts. 

In that state of things, a friend came to me ; 

Nothing was left of him but skin and bone. 

Although, in strength, he was in good circumstances ; 

Lord of rank and gold and wealth. 

I said to him :— 44 O friend of chaste disposition ! 

44 Say, what misfortune has befallen thee ?” 

He roared at me, saying 44 Where is thy understanding ? 

44 When thou knowest, and askest,—thy question is a fault. 

440 44 Dost thou not see that adversity has reached its climax,— 

44 That affliction has arrived at its extremest limit ? 

44 Neither does rain come down from the sky, 

44 Nor does the smoke (of the heart, i.e, sigh) of the complainant go up.” 

I said to him :— 44 After all, thou hast nothing to fear ; 

44 Poison only kills where there is no antidote. 

44 If others have perished from want, 

44 Thou hast (wealth). What fear has the duck of a deluge P” 

The theologian indignantly gazed at me: 

The look with which a sage contemplates a fool. 

445 Saying :— 44 A man, though he be on the shore, my friend, 

44 Bests not, while his friends are drowning. 

44 I am not pale-faced from poverty ; 

44 Grief for the food-less has made my face pale.” 

The wise man wishes not to see a wound 

Either on the limbs of (another) man, or on his own. 

I am one of the healthiest of men ; 

(Yet) my body trembles when I behold a wounded man. 

The life of that sound-bodied man is rendered miserable, 

Who has a sick and weak man at his side. 

450 When I see that the wretched beggar has not eaten, 

The morsel in my mouth is poison and pain. 

(If) thou takest a man’s friends to prison, 

Where remains to him pleasure in the garden ? 


STORY. 

One night the sighs of the people kindled a fire, 
I have heard that half Baghdad was burned. 


Line 439.—f.e. it is wrong to ask a question when yon know the answer to it. 

Line 445.—Contrast the sentiment of this conplet with the following 
44 Sanve, mari magno turbantibns seqnora ventis 
41 E terra magnnm alterins speotare laborem.” 

Lucretius, Be Rer. Nat,, BTc. 2. 

Line 449.—Or,—The pleasures of that healthy one are rendered irksome. 

Line 452.—Literally .—The smoke (of the hearts) of the people. 
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At that time a certain one soon gave thanks, 

Saying:—My shop was not damaged.’’ 

A man of experience said to him “ 0 father of lust I 
“ Thou wert only distressed about thyself. 

455 “ Thou art pleased that a city should burn by fire, # 

“ Since thy house is (situated) on the outskirts.” 

How can anyone but the stony-hearted fill his belly, 

When he tees people with stones tied on their stomachs ? 

How can the rich man eat that morsel himself, 

When he sees the poor in distress ? 

Say not that the sick-attendant is of sound body, 

Who writhes from grief, like a sick one. 

The tender-hearted man, when his friends reach their destination. 
Sleeps not, when the wearied stragglers are left behind. 

460 The hearts of monarchs are weighed down (with grief), 

When they behold the ass of the wood-cutter in the mire. 

If a person is in the house of happiness, 

A word from the discourses of Sa’di is sufficient for him. 

This much is sufficient for thee, if thou wilt hear (and act upon it):— 
If thou sowest thorns, thou wilt not reap jasmine. 


DISCOURSE. 

Hast thou heard of the Khusraus of Persia, 

Who tyrannized over their subjects ? 

Neither that power and dominion remained to them ; 

Nor that tyranny over the inhabitants. 

465 Behold! the sin which proceeded from tho tyrant is past; 

The world still remains ; while he and his tyrannies have passed away. 

The justice-giver will be happy on the day of judgment; 

For he will have an abiding place in the shadow of the throne (of God). 

To the tribe whose happiness God desires, 

He gives a just and prudent monarch. 

When He wishes a country to be ruined, 

He places it under the rule of a tyrant. 

Good men are on their guard against such ; 

For a tyrant is (the embodiment of) the wrath of God. 

470 Acknowledge that greatness comes from Him, and be thankful ; 

For the wealth of the ungrateful will fail. 

If thou art* grateful for the kingdom and wealth that thou hast, 

Thou wilt obtain a kingdom and wealth imperishable. 

But if thou dost exercise tyranny in thy reign, 

After thy reign, thou wilt be reduced to beggary. 

Sweet sleep is forbidden to a king, . 

When the weak are oppressed by the strong. 


Line 453.—Other editions read:—“ an kMk 6 dud "—“ In that dnst and smoke.” 
Line 466.—To mitigate the pangs of hanger. 

Line 457.—Literally Drinking the blood (of his heart, through grief). 

Line 473 .—Vide couplet 460. 
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Do not oppress the common people to the extent of a single grain of 
mustard seed ; 

For a king is the shepherd, and his subjects the flock. 

475 When they experience strife and injustice from him, 

He is not a shepherd; he is a wolf* Woe to him ! 

He comes to a bad end, and acts ill-advisedly, 

Who tyrannizes over his inferiors. 

For them the time will pass away, in negligence or tyranny; 

But to him will remain a bad name for years. 

Thou dost not wish that people should curse thee after thy death ? 

Then be good; so that no one may speak evil of thee. 


STORY OF TWO BROTHERS—THE ONE TYRANNICAL, AND THE OTHER 
JUST; AND THEIR END. 

I have heard that in a country of the west, 

There were two brothers, (sons) of the same father. 

480 Possessors of armies, haughty and strong, 

Handsome, wise and warlike. 

The father saw them both to be formidable men ; 

He found them seekers of conflict, and lovers of battle. 

He resolved to divide that country into two parts, 

And give to each son a portion ; 

Lest they should quarrel one with another, 

And draw the sword of hostility in battle. 

The father lived a short time after that; 

And then surrendered his precious life to the Creator of the soul. 

485 Fate broke for him the tent-rope of hope ; 

Death tied down his hands from (further) action. 

That kingdom was settled on the two princes, 

Whose treasures and army were without limit and number. 

Each according to his own idea, seeking his advantage ; 

Each of them chose his own path. 

One chose justice, that he might acquire a good name ; 

The other, tyranny, that he might collect riches. 

One made benevolence his characteristic ; 

He gave money, and paid attention to the poor. 

490 He erected buildings, and gave away food, and cherished his army; 

He built night-houses for the poor to pass the night in. 

He emptied the treasuries, but filled the soldiery ; 

So that from the people, as in time of festivity, c 


Line 474.—The word dmmi , does not mean “ a people,” as Captain Clarke renders it. 
Had such been Sadi’s meaning, he would have expressed it by the word khalki— as in 
couplet 670. 

Line 476.—I disagree with bap^ain Clarke in his translation of “ farydd azti:'* he 
renders it:—Cry out against him. 

Line 478.—“ Az pasat”— according to the commentaries, here means, “after thy 
death,” and not “ from behind/’—as Captain Clarke translates it. 

Line 481.— Jaulan [literally means—springing from side to side as combatants or com¬ 
petitors in amphitheatres. Aadlat Khan translates it — (t military manoeuvres.” 

Line 486.—“ Ajal,”—which I have translated—“ fate,” literally means the predestined 
moment of one’s death. 
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There rose to heaven the sound of merriment, like thunder; 

As in Shfr&z, in the reign of Abti-Bakr, son of Sa’d, 

The wise prince of illustrious descent.— 

May the bough of his hope be fruitful ! 

Listen to the story. The youth who sought reputation, # 

Was of approved conduct, and of auspicious qualities. 

495 He was assiduous in gratifying high and low ; 

And used to praise God morning and evening. 

Into that country K&rtir might have gone boldly, 

For the king was just and the poor content. 

In this time there went into no heart— 

I say not—a thorn, nay, not even a rose-leaf. 

By the aid of fortune, he prevailed over the mighty : 

The chiefs placed their heads on his mandates (in token of submission). 

The other (prince) desired to add to (the splendour of) his throne and 
crown. 

He increased the taxes on the villages. 

500 He coveted the wealth of the merchants ; 

And poured calamity on the hearts of the helpless, 

In the hope of getting more (wealth), he neither gave nor enjoyed. 

The wise man knows that he acted not well. 

For whilst he collected gold by these evil devices, 

His army became dispersed through weakness. 

The merchants received intelligence 

That tyranny prevailed in the country of that depraved one. 

They cut off their traffic from that place : 

Cultivation was discontinued, and the people consumed (from hunger). 

505 When Fortune turned away her head from his friendship, 

Of course his enemies overcame him. 

The enmity of Heaven tore up his root and fruit; 

The hoofs of the,enemy’s horses ploughed up his country. 

In whom was he to look for fidelity, when he had broken his promises ? 
From whom was he to demand tribute when the villagers had fled ? 

What good can that faithless one expect, 

Whom prayers for evil pursue ? 

Since his fortune was evil at the day of creation, 

He did not follow the precepts of the good. 

510 What said the good to that good man (the just prince) ? 

“ Do thou eat the fruit (of justice), for the unjust one cannot eat of it. 

“ His notions were erroneous and his policy weak, 

“ For what he sought in tyranny was to be found in justice.” • 

Of the one a bad precedent remained ; of the other a good reputation: 

A good end is not for the bad. 


Line 494.—Or,—let ns proceed with the story :—not,-*-** hear the tale of the youth,” as 
Captain Clarke renders it. * 

Line 496.—Krfrtin is supposed to be the same as Korah, the consin of Moses, and is 
proverbial for his wealth and avarice. 

Line 609.—** Rdf-i-kim” which I have translated ** the day of creation,” is derived 
from the Kur’rinio expression—** kunfa yakwm, ,” “ be, and it is.” For a full explanation, 
vide note in the text. 

Line 610.--The “ good man” refers to the just prince—not the nnjust one, as Captain 
Clarke has it. 
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STORY. 

A certain one (was sitting) on the end of the branch (of a tree), and was 
cutting away the root of the branch : 

The owner of the garden looked, and saw him. 

He said (to himself):—“ If this man is doing wrong, 

“ It is not to me, but to himself he does it. v 
515 Advice is proper if thou wilt hear it; 

Do not throw down the weak with thy strong shoulders, 

For at the Judgment Day, the beggar who in thy opinion is not worth 
a grain of barley, 

Will carry a king before (the throne) of God. 

Since thou wishest to be exalted on the day of judgment, 

Make not a humble one thy enemy. 

For when this sovereignty passes away from thee, 

That beggar will seizo thy skirt in enmity. 

Withhold thy hand from the powerless; do not (make them thy enemies), 
For if they should throw thee down, thou wilt be put to shame 
520 In the opinion of those free from worldly cares, there is shame, 

In falling by the hands of those who are themselves fallen. 

Great men of enlightened mind and good fortune 
Have won by wisdom a crown and throne. 

Swerve not from following the example of the upright: 

And if thou desirest the truth, hoar Sadi. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PEACE OF MIND OF DARVISHES. 

Say not—there is no dignity superior to sovereignty ; 

For there is no country more secure than that of the darvish. 
“Lightly-laden men travel faster” : 

This is the truth ; and the pious hear (and acknowledge it), 

525 The empty-handed one suffers trouble on account of a loaf of bread ; 
While the king suffers vexation to the extent of a world. 

The beggar, when he gets a loaf of bread in the evening, 

Sleeps as happy as the king of Syria. 

Grief and joy (alike) come to an end ; 

By death, these two depart from him. 

Whether for him who wears a crown ; 

Or for him who has to pay tribute : 

Be it a man exalted to Saturn; 

Be it a man reduced to prison : 

530 When the cavalcade of death rushes on both of them, 

It is impossible to distinguish one from the other. 

The guardianship of a country and wealth is a calamity : 

The*beggar is a king, and his name is beggar. 


STORY. 

I have heard that once, in a certain place, 

A skull spoke to an ’ abid , ^ 

Lino 518.—i. 0.—When thou diesfc. 

Line 522.—Captain Clarke translates this :—“ In rear of the upright, swerve not” !! 

Line 526.—The word sham means both “ evening,” and “Syria,” but the equivoque 
cannot be preserved in English. 

Line 527.—This, and the two following couplets are somewhat freely translated, but the 
literal meaning is obvious. 

Line 532 .—Shunidam hi yak bar , means :—“ I heard that once,”—not u I ouoe heard,” 
as Captain Clarke has it. 
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Saying:—“ I (once) possessed the pomp of sovereignty ; 

“ I had on my head the cap of greatness (a crown), 

41 Heaven assisted me, and concordant fortune ; 
u With the arm of fortune I seized ’Irak. 

535 “ I coveted the possession of Kirm&n, # 

44 When, suddenly, the worms devoured my head.” 

Pluck out the cotton of carelessness from the ear of sense, 

So that advice from tho dead may reach thy ear. 

ON THE MEANING OF GOOD AND BY \L DEEDS, AND THEIR RESULT. 

He that is good, evil does not botido him; 

No one practises evil that good may accrue to himself. 

Perdition befals him who excites depravity in others ; 

As is the case with the scorpion, which seldom gets back to his home 
(after stinging a person). 

If in thy disposition thero is not (the wish) to benefit anyone, 

Such a jewel is identical with a hard stone. 

540 I said wrongly, O worthy friend ! 

For there is utility in iron, stone and brass. 

Such a man had better die of shame, 

Over whom a stone possesses superiority. 

Not all men are better than wild beasts ; 

For a wild beast is better than a bad man. 

A man endowed with wisdom* is better than a beast,— 

Not a man who falls upon men like a beast of prey. 

When a man understands nothing but eating and sleeping, 

What superiority has he over tho reptiles ? 

545 An unfortunate rider going astray, 

A foot traveller outstrips him in the journey. 

No one sows the seed of kindness, 

Who does not from it carry oft* the harvest of the desire of his heart. 
Never in our lives do we hear 
Of good happening to a bad man. 

STORY OF THE CHIEF WHO WAS AN OPPRESSOR OF MEN. 

A certain champion had fallen into a well, 

From fear of whom a lion would become a lioness. 

The man of evil intent experiences nothing but evil:— 

He fell; and saw no one weaker than himself. 

550 All night, from complaints and lamentations, he slept not; 

A certain one struck him on the head with a stone, and said, 

44 Didst thou ever succour anyone, 

44 That to-day thou dost desire a helper ? 

“ Thou didst sow every seed of inhumanity: 

“ Behold, what thou hast inevitably obtained ! 

Line 634.— 1 Tr&k,—Babylonia. • 

Line 536.—There is a clever play upon the word* " Kirm&n” here, which cannot be 
preserved in English. 

Line 638.—Captain Clarke translates this :—“ The man mischief-stirring is also in the 
desire of wickedness”!!! 

Line 640.—Captain Clarke translates this “ Even so, for the Bake of reputation, the 
dead is best, the man.” 

Line 649.—The 1st misra is a parenthetical clause. 

Line 662.—This is meant to be ironical. 
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44 Who will apply a salve to thy wounded soul, 

“ When hearts are still mourning from wounds indicted by thee ? 

44 Thou hads t dug the pit on the road for us, 

44 And in the end hast necessarily fallen into the pit thyself. ” 

555 Two persons dig wells for high and low : 

One of good disposition, and one of odious reputation. 

The one, to refresh the throat of the thirsty; 

The other, that people may fall headlong into it. 

If thou doest evil, do not hope for good ; 

For the tamarisk does not bring forth grapos. 

I do not think, 0 thou who hast sown barley in autumn ! 

That thou wilt reap wheat in the harvest time. 

If thou dost cherish with thy soul the Zakum-tree, 

Think not that thou wilt ever eat fruit from it. * 

560 The colocynth plant does not produce green dates as fruit: 

Whatever seed thou dost cast, expect fruit of the same. 

STORY OF HAJJAJ YUSAF AND THE TRUTHFUL MAN. 

A story is related of a certain good man, 

Who did not show respect to Hajjaj, (son) of Yusaf. 

In his frenzy, he so overpowered him (with words) 

That Hajj&j had no power to reason with him. 

(Hajjaj) glanced sharply at an officer of the court, 

Saying:— 44 Cast down a nata , and shed his blood.” 

When argument remains not to the tyrant, 

He frowns in hostility. 

565 The man of God smiled and wept: 

The stony-hearted, dark-minded (chief) wondered. 

When he saw him laugh and again weep, 

He asked, saying:— 44 What is the cause of this laughing and weeping ?” 

(The other) replied :— 44 1 weep on account of my (evil) fortune : 

41 For I have four helpless children. 

44 1 laugh on account of the mercy of the pure God ; 

44 Because I am consigned to the dust as the oppressed, and not as the 
oppressor . ” 

A certain one said to Hajjaj :— 44 O good-hearted monarch ! 

44 What dost thou desire of this old man ? withhold thy hand from him. 

570 44 For a people place on him their reliance and support; 

44 And it is not right to kill a people at one time. 

44 Practise greatness, forgiveness and mercy ; 

44 And think of his little children. 

r * Thou art, perhaps, the enemy of thy own family 1 

44 When thou art pleased at evil (committed) on (other) families. 

44 Think not, when hearts are sore with wounds inflicted by thee, 

44 That good will befall thee in thy last days.” 

I have heard that (Hajjaj) did not listen (to the advice of the sage), but 
shed his blood. * 

Who can fly from the decree of God ? 

Line 662.—Or—so snapped his fingers at him. 

The last word of this mi&ra, is —fishand —not fishdnad, aa Captain Clarke has it in his 
note. 

Line 668.—Nata’,—a sheet of dressed leather on which a criminal sits to be deeapi* 
tated. ' 1 
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575 The same night, a certain great man, while thinking of this circumstance, 
fell asleep: 

In a dream he saw (the slaughtered man), and asked (his state). He replied 

4i (Hajjaj) did not punish me for more than a moment; 

44 Eternal torment awaits him.” 

The oppressed one has not slept; fear his sighs: 

Fear the sigh of his heart in the morning time. 

Dost thou not fear that a man of pure mind, some night, 

In anguish of soul, may utter a “ Yd Babb” —(Oh! Lord !) 

Satan did evil: did he experience good ?—No ; 

Pure fruit cometh not from impure seed. 

£80 Shout not defiance to fierce lion-like men, 

When thou canst not beat boys at boxing. 

STORY. 

A certain one used to give (the following) advice to his son— 

Preserve the counsel of the wise— 

“ Do not, my son, be cruel to the weak, 

“ For a strong man may one day come (and persecute) thee.” 

O wolf of imperfect understanding, dost thou not fear, 

That a panther may, one day, rend thee in pieces ? 

In my youth, I had strength of grasp ; 

And the hearts of inferiors were afflicted through me. 

585 I once got a blow from a strong man : 

I never again bullied the weak. 

DISCOURSE. 

Beware that thou sleepest not in carelessness; for sleeping 
Is forbidden to the eyes of the leader of a tribe. 

See that thou dost sympathise with the griefs of inferiors ; 

Fear the violence of (men of) the time. 

Advice that is disinterested 

Is like medicine: it is bitter, but efficacious against disease. 

Line 58L—The 2nd misra is a parenthetical clause, addressed to the reader. 


Thb nineteenth annual report of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha has just 
reached us. To quote the report:— 

* * The objects of the Sabha are to educate the poor, to distribute medicine 
to the indigent sick, to support poor widows and orphans, to encourage female 
education, and to ameliorate the social, moral and intellectual condition of the 
inhabitants of Uttarpara and the places adjoining. 99 

Surely very laudable objects, worthy of all praise and of solid help too, 
especially as the limited resources at the command of the Sabha appear to be 
administered with great care and judgment. 

Some of the London journals are recommending tight-lacing as a remedy for 
corpulence. Probably few men will be willing to subject themselves to the 
restraint of the unsightly and unnatural corset, though even corsets are prefer¬ 
able to the general run of anti-fat preparations that are far more likely to kill 
than to cure. 

A series of observations made by Dr. G. M. Hammond, who allowed 
himself to be partially strangled, tend to show that hanging, if properly conduct¬ 
ed, is perfectly painless, and that the sudden jerk into die air is, like the drop, 
a great mistake, and likely to disarrange the cord and by diminishing the 
pressure on die windpipe, retard death by asphyxia. 
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JOTTINGS BY A ROVING RIDER. 

(Concluded from Vol. II., No. 12.) 

According to the guide books, Nassick is stated to be the hot-bed of 
Hindoo fanaticism. This I rather doubt. Fanaticism might have existed 
formerly, and perhaps does so still, but only to a very small extent, many 
things tending now-a-days to create a disbelief in the supremacy of the Brahmins 
in the minds of the lower classes. However, the city is well worth a visit, 
particularly from the geologist, for he will there find many a hoary temple, an 
inspection of which with his hammer will amply repay him any trouble he may 
have with the owner who might be bigoted enough to object to these stones 
being chipped. For the antiquary, horticulturist, astronomer, philanthropist, 
vegetarian and others Nassick also affords many inducements, and last not least, 
it tempts the bicyclist from the fact that the roads are very good, and 
reflect much credit on those who are responsible for them. They are far better 
than the generality of the Bombay roads, and travelling over them is a great 
pleasure. 

I had intended riding from Nassick to Munmar, but being unable to 
ascertain the state of the road, I abandoned the idea. The distance is about 50 
miles, and if the road were good and the sun not too hot, it would afford a 
pleasant day’s run. Having taken an affectionate farewell of the messman and 
others connected with the bungalow, not forgetting the little white and tan 
pariah dog which lives on the premises, and apparently looks forward to the 
advent of a sahib, as it knows that a superabundance of food will during his 
stay be at its disposal daily, I left and proceeded to the station for the purpose 
of going to Munmar, which was reached in a couple of hours. The travellers’ 
bungalow is about half a mile away from the station, badly situated on rather 
low ground, and has as forlorn an appearance as the messman himself, who 
regards travellers with a rapacious glance, and appears to be inwardly calculat¬ 
ing how much can be made out of them. I did not give him a chance to do 
this, as my servant procured my supplies and did the cooking. This cost mo 
about Rs. 2 a day instead of the Rs. 5 that I had been paying at Nassick. 
Please make a note of it, intending travellers ! The roads round about Munmar, 
notably the one to Malligaum, are very good indeed ; also the one leading through 
the pass to the Southern Maratha Country towards Ahmednugger. They are 
splendid for bicycling, except where attempts have been made near the station to 
repair them, and there they are rather rough ; but it is perhaps hardly fair to say 
one disparaging word concerning such excellent roads. In the afternoon I took 
a run to Saurgaum, about ten miles away, and went some distance beyond, waiting 
until the full moon rose. Punctually to time it appeared, shedding its mild 
effulgence around. Its light was so brilliant that the road could bo traced almost 
as distinctly as by day; and the undulating country which extended on all 
sides was bathed in a sheen of gold reflected on the ripe feathery grass. A cool, 
gentle vJInd sighing across the expanse of country, was the only sound that 
broke its stillness; and 1 had all the road to myself. No one but a bicyclist 
can knowHhe delightful feelings of exhilaration which the motion of the bicycle 
induces, especially when it is gliding noiselessly along at ten or eleven miles an 
hour over a good road and • with no obstacles of any kind in the way. Then 
the motion is, without exaggeratfon, the nearest approach to flying that can be 
conceived, and induces a sensation of enjoyment which it is difficult to describe, 
but which could scarcely be induced by any other means of locomotion, such as 
a fast train, an easy going horse, or a swift yacht. As mile after mile is travers¬ 
ed with so little exertion, and the road appears to be gliding swiftly and 
noiselessly away from under one, the idea suggests itself that the bicycle is a 
marvellous invention, and cannot possibly be improved upon. But I am digress- 
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ing. As the rider approached a range of hills which separates the Southern 
Maratha Country from Munmar, he 

“ Gazed on Ankai’s hoary towers 
Which frown o’er Deccan’s babool bowers— 

The cyclist gazed with wistful eye, 

His resting-place was nowhere nigh, 

And so he answered with a sigh— 

Excelsior. ,f 

And eventually he got home, having done the last eleven miles in about 
an hour, and enjoyed the run of some 26 miles immensely, without having 
turned a hair. 

The following day, I went to see the hill, some five miles away from 
Munmar, upon which a vast column of rock nearly 100 feet high rears itself, 
having doubtless weathered the monsoons and hot winds for many ages. At the 
base it is something liko 200 feet in circumference. It was, I believe, struck by 
lightning last year, and this has had the effect of shattering it in all directions, so 
that it can only be a question of a few years before it must totally succumb. It 
has already a most dangerous appearance when seen from the base, owing to its 
splintered condition. The view is very pretty from the summit, and the wind 
up there blows a perfect hurricane. There were immense quantities of locusts 
everywhere upon it, and in fact all over the country. These insects have done 
a terrible amount of damage about here ; but lately seem to have been reduced 
very considerably in numbers and are no longer formidable. My next journey was 
a visit to the old fort of Ankai Tankai, situated some five miles away from the 
Munmar station. It is built on a bold and almost inaccessible hill some 800 
feet high, and is placed on that part of the summit which overlooks the road 
leading to Ahmednugger. The path leading from the foot of the hill up 
to the first gateway is precipitous and rough, and after passing through this 
gateway and many others, up an immense flight of stone steps, the top 
is reached, disclosing numerous wells and two large and deep tanks of 
pure and deliciously cold water. On reaching the fort itself, which is 
surrounded by a strong wall, the ruins of several buildings are noticeable, one 
in particular, which is of large dimensions, occupying the best position. I 
know nothing about its history, and do not like to draw upon my imagination. 
This is a veracious narrative, and although I made many searching enquiries 
of an aged medicant who was trying to purify his body by bathing in one of 
the tanks, I could elicit nothing from him but the encouraging remark 
repeated at intervals “ khiskoo malum ?” ! made one wonderful discovery 

however, while hunting for relics in a remote part of the ruins, in the shape of 
a rusty sardine tin, some sandwich papers, and the end of what was once a 
good Trich. These will probably prove of deep and undying interest to the 
antiquary, and convince the incredulous that the people who formerly lived 
there were not unacquainted with European luxuries, and knew how to enjoy 
themselves very much after the same fashion that people do at present. On 
leaving the hill, and descending towards the village of Ankai, there are several 
very curious, and probably very ancient, rock-hewn temples which are worth 
a visit. The village must have been at one time of far larger dimensions 
if one may judge from the number of heaps of mud which all betoken sites 
where dwelling houses used to be. On returning, an incident ‘occurred 
which is perhaps worth mentioning. While bicycling quickly back to the 
travellers’ bungalow, an aged rustic who had evidently been watching me 
from afar, and wondering what the tall apparition could be that was coming 
along so swiftly and silently, suddenly flung down a bundle which from its 
diminutiveness probably contained all his worldly belongings, right across 
the road, and prostrated himself in the dust while I passed on with a muttered 
imprecation under my moustache at his thoughtlessness. I soon however 
regained my equilibrium—which had nearly been destroyed—and also my 
temper, and on looking round shortly afterwards, discovered that he was still in 
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the same position. Whether he mistook me for Juggernauth, or thought 
that the first day of the millennium had come or the last day of the other 
arrangement, I cannot tell; but entertain no doubt that he was reduced to an 
abject state of fear at the wonderful appearance of a bicyclist. By this time 
the sun had been up some hours, and his broad, good-humoured countenance 
blazed with uncompromising heat across my path : fortunately my destination 
was soon reached. I took several other rides in different directions; but as my 
leave was now drawing to a close, I had to return—far too soon—for the 
Bohemian life which I had been leading for the past week, suited my temperament 
better than any other kind of existence. I left Munmar on the Sunday, much 
to the regret of the village chakras who had during my stay taken a warm and! 
perspiring interest in my movements. 

In jotting down the different incidents connected with this tour, J hope I 
may not be considered egotistical, for I have been induced to write at so much 
length from the most benevolent motives, my object being to endeavour to 
portray the pleasures attached to a series of runs on the bicycle, and to show- 
how much real enjoyment can be obtained by that delightful exercise which 
Shakespeare, I believe, or somebody else, has not inappropriately termed “ the 
poetry of motion.” 

I can conceive of nothing more jolly than a well-selected party of bicyclists 
taking a month’s tour through the Deccan. The heat even in the middle of the 
day in the cold season is never overpowering, and I am sure that they would 
derive far more pleasure from this method of locomotion than from any other. 
Five hundred miles could be easily traversed during that time, and much 
enjoyment, health and strength would be the result; the bicyclist returning to 
his duties with increased vigour and amiability. 

In conclusion, I would remark to those in particular who do not bicycle, that 
the danger attached to this delightful mode of locomotion is reduced to nearly 
a minimum, as exemplified in my case; I have travelled during the last four 
years over 6,000 miles, and think I can count the different u croppers? 7 that 
1 have met with at the rate of one and a half per thousand mileage run. This 
will go to prove that with care and attention the bicyclist can travel as safely 
and with as little risk as the pedestrian, unless of course he should happen to 
encounter either a tornado, earthquake or flood—in such a case he must at 
once dismount if he can find the time to do so, otherwise he may be dismounted 
against his will by the force of circumstances. 

Nilksaj. 


THE NEW BABY. 


From the Press. 


There came to port, last Sunday night, 
The queerest little craft, 

Without an inch of rigging on; 

I looked, and looked, and laughed, 

It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the unknown water 
And moor herself right in my room, 

My dadfchter, O my daughter! 

She has no manifest but this, 

No flag floats o’er the water. 


She’s too new for the British Lloyds— 

My daughter, O my daughter! 

Bin* out, wild bells, and tame ones too l 
Ring out the lover’s moon! 

Ring in the little worsted socks I 
Ring in the bib and spoon 1 

Ring out the muse ! ring in the nurse! 

Ring in the milk and water t 
Away with paper, pen, and ink— 

My daughter, O my daughter! 

Geobob W. Cable. 


• a The slow wheel turns 
The cycles ronfid themselves and grow complete, 

The world’s year whitens to the harvest-tide; 

And one word only am I sent to say 
To those dear souls, who wad here, or who now 
Breathe earthly air—one universal word 
To all things loving, and the word is “ Love.” 

Epic of Hades. 
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DIARY OF SAMUEL SEWALL.* 

JtfDGBI SbWall, as he is usually called by his compatriots, died 152 years 
ago, and although a contemporary newspaper proclaims him to hav£ been 

“ One of the most shining Lights and Honors of the Age and Land wherein 
he lived, and worthy of a very distinguishing regard in the New*English Histories,” 

his biography is not generally interesting to the trans-Atlantic reader. There 
is however one part of it that deals with his courtship at the age of 66 and 
upwards of a certain Madam Winthrop and divers others, and presents such a 
curious mixture of love-making and piety, and so aptly illustrates the time in 
which he lived, that we repeat the tale as told by himself, being persuaded 
that our readers will find in it much that is original and interesting. On the 
death of his first wife, who died after forty-three years of marriage, leaving 
behind her seven sons and daughters, he writes in his diary, 

M God is teaching me a new Lesson; to live a Widower's Life. Lord help me 
to Learn; and be a Sun and Shield to me, now so much of my Comfort and Defence 
are taken away.” 

But in spite of some real regret for the dear departed, we find him in less 
than four months making cautious and characteristic advances to the widow 
Winthrop. 

“ I sent Madam Winthrop Smoking Flax Inflamed, The Jewish Children of 
Berlin, and my small Vial of Tears by Mr. Gerrish, with my Service ; She thanks 
me and returns her Service to me.” 

Edifying offerings truly, but they appear to have led to nothing, for it is next 
recalled that the aged judge presents sermons to a Mrs. Hombuckle, and 
afterwards makes varied and peculiar gifts to Mrs. Denison. 

41 Went and visited Mrs. Denison ; Gave her King Gejrge's Effigies in copper 
and an English Crown of King Charles II. Eat Curds with her; I craved a Bless¬ 
ing and Returned Thanks; came home after it.” July 25 i “ Visit Mrs. Denison; 
she invites me to eat. I give her two Cases with a knife and fork in each; one 
Turtle shell tackling; the other long, with Ivory handles, Squar'd, cost 4s. 6d. ; 
also Pound of itaisiuB with proportionable almonds.” 

Having followed up these liberalities by a present of a hymn book and 
shoe buckles, the pious judge thinks it time to proceed to serious business, and 
records that 

41 My son from Brooklin being here, I took his horse and visited Mrs. Denison. 
I told her it was time now to finish our Business; asked her what I should allow 
her; she not speaking I told her I was willing to give her Two Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds per annum during her life, if it should please God to take me out of the 
world before her; she answered she had better keep as she was than give a Cer¬ 
tainty for au uncertainty; She should pay dear for dwelling at Boston. I desired 
her to make proposals, but she made none. I had Thoughts of Publishment next 
Thursday, the 6th. But I now seem to bo far from it. May God, who has the pity 
of a father, Direct and help me.*' ^ 

Taking counsel of a certain Mr. Walter, Judge Sewall sought another inter¬ 
view, of which he relates the unsatisfactory ending. 

44 She gave me Cider, Apples, and a glass of Wine; gathered together the little 
thingB I had given her and offered them to me; but I would take none of them. 
Told her L wished her well; should be glad to hear df her welfare. She seemed to 
say she should not again take in hand a thing of this nature. Thanked me for what 
I had given her, and Desired my Prayers. * * * • 

Got home about 9 at night. Laue Deo . My bowels yearn towards Mrs. Denison; 
bat I think God directs me in his Providence to desist. The first time that I men¬ 
tioned making an agreement. She said if we could not agree we mast break off.** 


* Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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With characteristic feminine caprice the lady sought yet another interview, 
disturbing him at his devotions one stormy evening, but in spite of this rather 
compromising step, the question of interest again divides them and with a chaste 
salute they part, for good. 

The lively affections of the venerable judge appear to have invariably gone 
out to ladies ^bf his own age, and we next hear of him eating almonds and 
raisins with the widow Tilley, a mature dame, who listened favourably to his suit, 
and allowed matters to come to a speedy conclusion. 

The diary thus describes the marriage, which took place in the bridegroom’s 
sixty-eighth year:— 

“ Between 6 and 7 Brother Moody and I went to Mrs. Tilley’s, and about 7 or 8 
were married by Mr. J. Sewall in the best room below stairs. Mr. Prince prayed 
the second time. Sung the. 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 verses of the 90th Psalm. 
Cousin S. Sewall set Low Dutch tune in a very good key, whioh made the Singing 
with a good number of Voices, very agreeable. Distributed cake. Mrs. Armifcage 
introduced me into my Bride’s Chamber after she was abed. 1 thanked her that 
she bad left her room in that Chamber to make way for me, and prayed God to 
provide for her a better Lodging. So none Baw us after I went to bed. Quickly 
after our being abed my Bride grew so very bad she was feign to Bit up in her bed ; 

I rose to get her Petit Uoats about her. I was exceedingly amazed, fearing lest 
she should have died. Through the favor of God she recovered in some considerable 
time of her Fit of Tissick, spitting partly blood. She herself was under great 
Consternation.” 

Surely a most unfortunate and prophetic debut, for wedded bliss was in 
this case destined to be brief; six months after the marriage the lady died, 
and four months after her death we find the amative old gentleman returning 
to his first love, Mrs. Winthrop. 

u Saturday, I dined at Mr. Stoddard’s, from thence I went to Madam Winthrop’s 
just at 8. Speak to her, saying, my loving wife died so soon and suddenly, *twas 
hardly convenient for me to think of marrying again; however I came to this 
Kesolution that I would not make my Court to any person without first consulting 
with her. Had a pleasant discourse about 7 Single persons sitting in the Fore-seat 
on Sept. 29, viz., Rebekah Dudley, Katherine Winthrop, Bridget Usher, Deliver- 
ance Legge, Rebekah Loyd, Lydia Oolman, Eli 2 abeth Bellingham. She propounded 
one and another for me; but none would do; said Mrs. Loyd was about her Age.” 

After much discourse about the aged virgins and widows in question, Mr. 
Sewall prayed aloud that the one destined for him might be Catherine Winthrop, 
and having thus revealed his sentiments, departed after giving her a pious gift 
in the form of a book of prayers, and a promise to return in two days. Two 
days proving however too long for his impatience, he went again the next day, 
bearing in his hand another gift. 

“ I gave her a piece of Mr. Belcher’s Cake and Ginger-Bread wrapped up in a 
clean sheet of paper; told her of her Father's kindness to me when Treasurer, and I 
Constable. My Daughter Judith was gone from me, and I was more lonesome— 
Might help to forward one another in our journey to Canaan. I took leave about 
9 a-olock.” 

Four days after he waits on Madam Winthrop again. 

** Ig the evening I visited Madam Winthrop, who treated me with a great deal 
of Curtesy; Wine, Marmalade. I gave her a News-Letter about the Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.” 

The next morning resolved to strike while the iron is hot, he wrote to 
her as follows :— 

“ Madam, These wait on y^>u with Mr. Mayhew’s Sermon, and account of the 
state of the Indians on Martha’s Vineyard, i thank You for your unmerited 
Favors of yesterday, and hope to have the Happiness of W aiting on you to-morrow 
before 8 a-olock afternoon; I pray God to keep you and give you a joyfull entrance 
upon the Two Hundred and Twenty-ninth year of Christopher Columbus, his Dis¬ 
covery ; and take Leave who am, Madam, your humble Serv’t, S. 8.” 

This letter appears to have had an unfortunate effect. The lady, sensitive 
on the question of age, considered the reference to Christopher Columbus 
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contained some occult and insulting insinuation, and was only pacified by much 
courtesy and many gifts. The diary thus relates the next visit— 

“ Mrs. Anne Cotton came to door (t’was before 8), said Madam Winthrop was 
within, directed me into the little Room where she was full of work behind a stand ; 
Mrs. Cotton came in aud stood. Madam Winthrop pointed to her to set me a 
chair. Madam Winthrop’s countenance was much changed from yhat t’was on 
Monday; looked dark, and lowering. At last the work (black stun or silk) was 
taken awny, I got my chair in place, had some converse, but very cold and indiffer¬ 
ent to what t’was before. Asked her to acquit me of Rudeness if I drew off her 
Glove. Enquiring the reason, I told her t’was great odds between handling a dead 
Goat and a living Lady. Got it off. I told her I had one Petition to ask of her; 
that was, that she would take off the negative she laid on me the 3d of October. 
She readily answered she could not, and enlarged upon it; said she told me of it so 
soon as she could; could not leave her house, children, neighbors’ business. I told 
her she might do some good to help and support me. Mentioning Mrs. Gookin, the 
Widow Weld was spoken of; she said I had visited Mrs. Denison. I told her Yes! 
Afterward I said, If, after a first aud second Vagary, she would Accept of me return¬ 
ing, Her Victorious Kindness and Good will would be very Obliging. She thanked 
me for my book (Mr. Mayhew’s Sermon). But said not a word of the letter. 
When she insisted on the Negative, I prayed there might be no igore Thunder and 
Lightning, I should not sleep all night. I gave her Dr. Preston, The Church’s 
Marriage and the Church’s Carriage, which cost me 6s. at the Sale. The door 
standing open, Mr. Airs [the Castle chaplain] came in, hung up his Hat, and sat 
down. After Awhile, Madam Winthrop moving, he went out. John Eyre looked 
in; I said How do ye or, your servant Mr. Eyre; but heard no word from him. 
Sarah filled a Glass of Wine, she drank to me, I to her; she sent Juno home with 
me with a good lantern, 1 gave her 6d. and bade her thank her mistress. In some 
- of our Discourse I told her [Mrs. Winthrop] I had rather go to the Stone House 
[the Jail], adjoining to her, than to come to her against her mind. Told her the 
reason why I came every other night was lest I should drink too deep draughts of 
Pleasure. She had talked of Canary, her Kisses were to me better than the best 
Canary. Explained the expression Concerning Columbus.” 

Mrs. Winthrop could not have been very reserved, or why the allusion to her 
kisses, and yet the venerable adorer tells his son and daughter Sewail that the 
weather was not as fair as he apprehended. It was not at any rate sufficiently 
stormy to put a definite end to his hopes, for a little later we read, 

“ In the eveuing I visited Madam Winthrop who Treated me Curteously, but 
not in Clean Linen as sometimes. She said she did not know whether I would come 
again, or no. I asked her how she oould so impute inconstancy to me ^1 had not 
visited her since Wednesday night, being unable to get over the Indisposition caused 
by the Treatment received that night).'* 

The next day he bribes the lady’s sister with a present of Mr. Howes’s 
sermons, bestows oranges among the dependants, and during a visit to Mrs. 
Winthrop’s, makes an unsuccessful bid for the favour of her son. 

11 1 offered him Dr. Incr. Mather's Sermons, whereof Mr. Appleton’s Ordination 
Sormon was one; said he had them already. I said I would give him another. 
Exit. Came away somewhat late.’' 

So much discouraged had the lover become that on the next day he sent 
for his son the minister to pray for him, and they 

“ prayed one for another in the Old Chamber; more especially respecting my 
Courtship. About 6 o’clook I go to Madam Winthrop’s; Sarah told me her mis¬ 
tress was goue out, but did not tell her whitber she went. She presently ordered 
me a Fire; so I went in, having Dr. Sibb’s Bowels with me to read. I read the 
two first Sermons, still nobody came in; at last about Ja-clock Mr. John Eyre came 
in; I took the opportunity to say to him as £ had done to Mrs. Noyes [his sister] 
before, that I hoped my visiting his Mother would not be disagreeable to him; He 
answered me with muon Respect. When it was after 9 a-olock He of himself said 
he would go and call her. She was but at one of his Brother’s. A while afterward I 
heard Madam Winthrop's voice enquiring something about John. After a good 
while, and Clappipg the Garden door twice or thrioe, she oame in. I mentioned 
something of the lateness; she bantered me and said I was later. She reoeiyed me 
curteously. I asked when our proceedings should be made public. She said they 
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were like to be no more public than they were already. Offered me no Wine that I 
remember. I rose up at 11 a.clock to come away, saying I put on my Coat. She 
offered not to help me. I prayed her that Juno might light me home; she opened 
the shutter and said t’was pretty light abroad, that, besides, Juno was weary and had 
gon to bed. So I came hom by Starlight as well as I could. At my first coming in 
I gave Sarah 5 Shillings. I writ Mr. Eyre his name in his book with the date Oct. 21, 
1720. It cost me 88. Jehovah jireh I*' 

The judge patiently passed three weary hours with nothing but the above 
named sermons to console him, he recoiled from no moderate expenditure, but 
he refused to keep a coach for his future wife, and he also refused to provide 
himself with a wig, answering her request to that effect in the following 
manner:— 

“ As to a Perriwig, My best and greatest Friend, I could not possibly have a 
greater, began to find me with Hair before I was born, and had ontinued to do so 
ever since; and I could not find in my heart to go to another. She commended the 
book I gave her-t-Dr, Preston, the Church’s Marriage ; quoted him saying t’was 
inconvenient keeping out of a Fashion commonly used. I said the Time and Tide 
did circumsoribo my Visit. She gave me a Dram of Black-Cherry Brandy, and 
gave me a lump of the Sugar that was in it. She wished me a good Journey. I 
prayed God to ke # ep her and came away. 1 * 

There were more presents and visits and much discourse as to the apostle 
Paul’s opinion in regard to matrimony, but the wooer was fast losing hope as to 
the final result of his assiduities, and as usual when his suit sped ill he resorted 
to prayers, with the aid of his obliging son. 

4 ‘ My son prayed in the Old Chamber. I read the 130 and 143 Psalms. T’was 
on the Aocount of my Courtship. I went to Mad. Winthrop; fouud her rooking* 
her little Katee in the Cradle. I excused my Coming so late (near eight). She 
set me an arm’d Chair and Cusheon; but so that the Cradle was between her arm’d 
Chair and mine. Gave her the remnant of my Almonds; she did not eat of them 
as before; but laid them away. I said I came to inquire whether she had altered 
her mind since Friday, or remained of the same mind still. She said, Thereabouts. 
I told her I loved her, and was so fond as to think that she loved me; she said, had 
a great respect for me. I told her I had made her an offer, without asking any 
advice ; She had so many to advise with, that t’was a hindrance. The Fire (I said) 
was come to one short Brand beBide the Block, which Brand was set up on end; at 
la«*t it fell to pieces, and no Recruit was made. She gave me a Glass of Wiue. I 
thiuk I repeated again that I would go home and bewail my Rashness in makiug 
more haste than good speed. I would eudeavor to contain myself, and not go on 
to solicit her to do that which she could not Consent to. Took leave of her. As 
I came down the steps she bid me have a Care. Treated me Curteusly. Told her 
she had entered the 4th year of her Widowhood. I had given her the News-Letter 
before. I did not bid her draw oft* her Glove, as som time I had done. Her Dress 
was not so clean as som time it had been. Jehovah jeiret.” 

Being by this time convinced that Mrs. Winthrop cared nothing for 
him, the judge turned his attention to a Mrs. Buggies, and again fared but 
indifferently as a suitor, the lady refusing to accept a book of sermons lest it 
should be an obligation on her. Another widow seems to have been less afraid 
of incurring obligation, and welcomed both his presents and his suit, although 
he was now in his seventy-first year, and according to his own account, aged, 
feeble, ‘and exhausted, The judge’s bridal gifts to Mrs. Mary Gibbs, who shortly 
after became his third wife, commend themselves both on account of economy 
and usefulness. 

Fancy the reception that would be accorded to the modem lover who should 
venture to carry to his betrothed a stick of sealing wax and a few wafers, or even 
loaves and almonds, in place of the expected engagement ring. 

“ I rode in Blake’s coach, and visited Mrs. Mary Gibbs at Mr. Cotton's at 
Newtown; told her that in my Judgment she writ incomparably well; asked her 
acceptance of a Quire of Paper to write upon. It was accompanied with a good 
Leather Inkhorn, a stick of Sealing wax, and 200 Wafers in a little Box. Gave ber 
little Granddaughter, Mary Cotton, a 12d« Bill; also Borne of Meers’s Cakes. Gave 
3s. among the Servants. Carried two 6d. loaves. Dined with Mr. Cotton, Mrs. 
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GibbB, etc. Came away about 4 P. M. Had a very Comfortable Journey out and 
home. Lam Deo. Carried her a pound of Glazed Almotida, and a Duz. Meera’s 
Cakes; also Two bottles of Canary. Visited Mrs. Cotton [Mrs. Gibbs’s daughter] 
wished her Joy of her young daughter Elizabeth. Gave little Mary 2s. Had a 
very good Legg of Pork, and a Turkey for Dinner. Mrs. Gibbs helped me on with 
my Coat at Coming away; and stood in the Front door till the Coach moved; then 
I pulled off my Hat, ana she Curtesied.” • 

Mrs. Winthrop lived three years after the marriage of her old admirer to 
Mrs. Mary Gibbs, and he relates that he went to see her during her last illness, 
and while he kissed her hot hand she enquired how Madam Sewall did and 
requested him to pray that God would lift up upon her the light of his 
countenance. 

That was the last interview between the aged pair; the diary records her 
death and burial, and five years later the judge rejoined the love of his autumnal 
days, in another world. 


A BREATH OF FIRE. 

Dr. L. 0. Woodman, of Paw Paw, Mich., contributes the following interest¬ 
ing though incredible observation : I have a singular phenomenon in the shape 
of a young man living here, that I have studied with much interest, and I am 
satisfied that his peculiar power demonstrates that electricity is the nerve force 
beyond dispute. His name is Wm. Underwood, aged 27 years, and his gift is 
that of generating fire through the medium of his breath, assisted by manipulations 
with his hands. He will take anybody’s handkerchief, and hold it to his mouth, 
rub it vigorously with his hands while breathing on it, and immediately it bursts 
into flames and burns until consumed. He will strip and rinse out his mouth 
thoroughly, wash his hands, and submit to the most rigid examination to preclude 
the possibility of any humbug, and then by his breath blown upon any paper or 
cloth, envelop it in flames. He will, when out gunning and without matches, 
desirous of a fire, lie down after collecting dry leaves, and by breathing on them 
start the fire and then coolly take off his wet stockings and dry them. It is im¬ 
possible to persuade him to do it more than twice in a day, and the effort is 
attendant with the most extreme exhaustion. He will sink into a chair after 
doing it, and on one occasion, after he had a newspaper on fire as narrated, I 
placed my hand on his head and discovered his scalp to be violently twitching 
as if under intense excitement. He will do it any time, no matter where he is, 
under any circumstances, and I have repeatedly known of his sitting back from 
the dinner table, taking a swallow of water, and by blowing on his napkin, at 
once set it on fire. He is ignorant, and says that he first discovered his strange 
power by inhaling and exhaling on a perfumed handkerchief that suddenly burned 
while in his hands. It is certainly no humbug, but what is it ? Does physiology 
give a like instance, and if so, where ?—Michigan Medical News . 

The art of advertising seems to be well understood in Spain. 

The following notice in a Spanish paper shows how sorrow and interest may 
be mingled;— 

“ This inorjiing our Saviour summoned away the jeweller, Siebald Illmaga, 
from his shop to another and a better world. The undersigned, his wi<fcw, will 
weep upon his tomb, as will also his two daughters, Hilda and Emma, the former 
of whom is married, and the latter is open to an offer. The funeral will take 
place to-morrow. His disconsolate widow, 

“Veronique Illmagm 

“ P.S.—This bereavement will not interrupt our employment, which will be 
carried on as usual, only our plaoe of business will be removed from No. 3, 
Tessie de Timuriers, to No. 4, rue de Missionaire, as our grasping landlord has 
raised our rent.” 

Copal varnish applied to the soles of shoes will make them waterproof and 
very durable. The application should be repeated several times. 
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PA8SAGES FROM RUCKERT'S WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN. 

He finds, who seeks—*tis true; only not he who, blind, 

Seeks where not even God's eyes the thing he seeks conld find. 
New sandals pinch the feet-^-grown easy, they're all torn; 

When once you get things right, their loss yon have to raonra. 
<The dog will wag and whine to coax from tnee his meat; 

The noble steed must thon caress and coax to eat. 

Where beggars are ashamed to ask, or even receive, 

Must not the bounteous be no less ashamed to give P 
The word has magic power, it brings the matter forth ; 

Take heed, then, not to give a bad thing oral birth. 

Once give thy sorrow words—thou art relieved of it; 

Once give thy pleasure words—thou art bereaved of it. 

The wife can carry out, in her small apron, more 
Than in his cart the man can wheel in at the door. 

What is esteemed in man, in woman is despised; 

The hen that like the cock will crow is sacrificed. 

A certain King had once—the legend tells us—stored 
Within his palace walls of books the hugest hoard. 

And wheu he journeyed a hundred camels strode, 

Each bearing on his back a literary load. 

At last he grew aware—how could he fail to beP— 

'Twas cumb’rous journeying with such a bookery. 

So, for convenience' sake, he had a hundred sages 
A travelling library extract from all these pages. 

Of these, again, was made an abstract, which when he 
When journeying, one stout mule could carry easily. 

But he must have his things more snugly packed, he said. 

And of the abstract they another abstract made. 

In one small volume now the mule's load was comprised, 

Which in his hand the King could bear nncompromised. 

Yet was it still for him a burden somewhat sore; 

The abstract's abstract now they must abstract once more. 

So from the extract book they set themselves to extract 
One sentence as its pith, short, simple, and compact. 

This could he comprehend, and easily retain,, 

And by it guide his soul and regulate his reign. 

Did he succeed in this ? If not, it must be laid 
To this—that he himself the abstract had not made. 

But this is certain: thou, for thy salvation’s sake, 

Must from the waste of books thyself such abstract make. 

This is thy business, man of cultured head and heart. 

To speak out what thou feel’st and show forth what thou art. 

To show forth what they are, all things do struggle here 
And speak confusedly; but thou should'st speak out clear. 

Thon should’st clear up for us this mist and make us see 
How fair, once clearly seen, all things on earth would be. 

Heart, be not thou the grape that underneath the leaves 
Hides, that it may not be the prey of garden thieves. • 

No thief has found that grape; but oh! no sunbeam’s power 
Has reached its dark retreat, and so that grape is sour! 

(Translated from the German hy Mr. Charles T. Brooks .) 


A man’s personal defects will commonly have with the rest of the world 
precisely that importance which they have to himself. If he makes light of 
them, so will other men .—English Traits. 

Johnny’s mother was reading to him about oleanliness. “ In Africa,” 
she read, “ there are benighted tribes who do not know what soap is and who 
do not wash from one yearns end to another. ,f “ Wiss I was a nighfced tribe,” 
said Johnny. 
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TUKARAMA. 

A certain cultivator employed Tukarama to watch his field, promising to 
pay him six payalea of grain (Zondhala) when the harvest was over. He then 
went himself to purchase some grain at a distance. Tukarama sat down on the 
wooden erection in the midst of the field, but did not drive awty the birds, 
saying, “ These are God’s creatures like myself, if I, a worshipper of Vishnu, 
frighten them away, it will be a grievous wrong.” Accordingly the birds came, 
and ate the grain, while Tukarama sat wrapped in religious meditation. At 
noon he said to the birds, H Now you must be thirsty, go and drink.” In the 
evening he said, “ It will get dark upon you, quickly now go home, and come 
back to-morrow.” This happened day after day for a month. Then the 
cultivator came back and on seeing his field, fell into a rage. The villagers 
became mediators between him and Tukarama. Tukarama said, “he told me 
to sit and watch the birds, which I did.” The villagers decided however that 
Tukarama should pay two khandis of grain to the cultivator and keep the rest 
for himself. The cultivator agreed. They went to the field, and lo ! the grain 
was quite thick. The cultivator now demanded to have his written agreement 
back but they would not give it and he received his two khandis of grain. 
When the whole was threshed, Tukarama had 15 khandis , but he would not 
accept of it, and the people stored it up in the house of Mahadaji Punt.— “Story of 
Tukaram ,” translated from the Marathi-Pakrit by the Rev . J. Murray Mitchell . 

STRAY YEESES BY A DREAMER. 

II. 

’Twas but a little while ago, sweet flower I 
A tiny bud thou wabt, whose snowy form 
Domurely floated on the fitful breeze. 

In thy soft petals, even then, a rare 

Enchanting beauty lurked ; but rarer far 

The promise of new beauty yet to come 

When with a blooming face thou’dst. smile upon 

The cloudless blue expanse of heaven. Oh ! flower, 

How innocent then thou wast! how chaste and pure! 

From my rude gaze and ruder touch thou seem’dst^ 

To thrink within thy tiny self! But now 
When all the early promise is fulfilled, 

And beauty’s self is high enshrined within 
Thy blooming form ;—When bathed in golden light 
Thy petals quiver in the passing breeze 
With joy intense,—how is it now, oh! flower, 

That e’en the wanton bee may dare to press 
A kiss upon thy face, and steal from thence 
Delicious nectar unreproved by thee ! 

. N. W. P, # 

AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION. 

Said Master Jones, “Now we will go 
Without delay to the deepo.” 

Laughed sweet Miss Jone^ “T should say so; 

Let’s start at once to the daypo.” 

Smiled Mrs. Jones, “ In quick step, oh, 

We’ll all run down to the deppo.” 

Groaned Mr. Jones, “ It’s mighty hot 
To drive you all to the deepot.” 

These conflicts of pronunciation 
Would not be if they oalled it station. 
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The additional reading matter given this month among the advertisement 
sheets is “Invita Minerva” by James Russell Lowell , and “After the Burial,” 
by the same author . 


EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of U A Fiery Ordeal .’ 

Chapter XVII. 

For hours, it seemed to the cramped and weary watcher there was no sound 
but the disconsolate twitter of a wet bird, the rattle of the bare branches as the 
wind drove them together, or the drip of the water from the roof, then there 
came a little crackle that caused Mrs. Smythe to straighten her tired back and 
apply her eye once more to the knot-hole. She had surely heard footsteps on 
the gravel, and she knew the critical moment was approaching, for on came 
the steps nearer and nearer, until they ceased at the very door of the toolhouse. 
A sort of feminine freemasonry led Mrs. Smythe to suppose that the stranger 
had only paused to give a last adjustment to herself and her garments with a 
view to a more effective entry, and she did not relax her vigilance, absolutely 
glueing her one effective eye on the door as it opened to give entrance to a large 
high-coloured woman, with strongly marked eyebrows, and features that the 
watcher imagined she must have seen before vaguely in some dream, or during 
her frequent visits to the shops at Wingbury, when her eyes may have rested on 
the face before her, all unconscious of the influence its owner exercised on her 
destiny. Not long was Mrs. Smythe able to gratify her curiosity, for tffe new¬ 
comer made her way to the barrow, turned it round, and seated herself with her 
back to the closet, while a curious heaving of the shoulders indicated emotion or 
want of breath, probably the former, Mrs. Smythe decided, again interpreting the 
stranger’s sensations by her own, and interpreting them erroneously. “Her 
person is as disgustingly vulgar as her style of letter writing,” she thought, 
gazing with bitter animus at the back of her hitherto well-beloved nephew. 
u Could Tom give me no better rival than this ? Must he prefer to me this dirty 
kitchen girl, the daughter of some wretched day-labourer, half starved in an 
unclean hovel until she met him probably 1 99 

[All Rights Reserved. 1 
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Certainly Anny, however badly attired, showed no present signs of dirt and 
starvation, the plaid shawl sitting in ungraceful folds on her shoulders was 
obviously new, the rest of her garments were clean, and her stalwart well-nourished 
form indicate the reverse of starvation. Mrs. Smythe however could hardly be 
expected to be strictly just in her appreciation of her rival, and it is hardly 
strange that all her mental remarks during the brief space the two remained 
alone in the toolhouse were of a disparaging nature and erred in any direction 
rather than that of amiability. Her anger against her husband who owed her 
fidelity, was nothing compared to the bitterness with which she viewed the 
offence of this stranger who owed her nothing. She was the fiend, the temptress, 
and he the poor innocent who had fallen into a trap set for him, and while the 
injured wife felt she could still forgive and love the one who was the greater 
criminal, she would have liked to sally out and rend to pieces the creature who 
had wounded and degraded her in her wifely love and pride. Fortunately 
however her desire to have all doubts set at rest by the view of the meeting 
between the lovers lent her self-control and strength to endure the brief space of 
waiting and uncertainty. 

Would he come ? The invitation had been given, but had it been accepted ] 
Had this wretch, this creature, this abandoned woman, presumed on an affection 
that did not exist, or that existed to a slight degree only 1 What joy it would 
be to go home and find that her husband had missed this meeting and was 
still true to her ! How should she greet him, with what tender words and 
loving glances she would welcome him ! Alas! as the words framed them¬ 
selves in her mind, footsteps again sounded on the gravel and Mr. Smythe 
entered. What magic was it that suddenly restored to him all the prestige he 
had once enjoyed in his wife's eyes, and caused her to perceive qualities and 
perfections that had long been invisible to her ? Perhaps her property lately 
undervalued rose in price simply because she believed it had passed out of 
her possession, for human nature is apt to be inconsistent and contrary, and 
the working of the human heart would puzzle the wisest of us. 

Mrs. Smythe execrated the gathering gloom that threatened to hide from her 
something of what it would be torture to see, and she strained the eye at the 
peephole in order to miss not a movement of the couple in the toolhouse. She 
saw her husband deposit his gun in the corner, she saw his opened and out¬ 
stretched arms fold one instant later round Anny’s shawl and Anny, and 
the iron entered her soul. There was a brief but impassioned hug, a sound as of 
many kisses falling fast and furious, and then Mr. Smythe, with his arm still 
round his companion's thicla waist, led her back to the dilapidated and creak¬ 
ing wheelbarrow and seated himself by her side. Apparently Anny was of an 
emotional and hysterical disposition, her shoulders agajn heaved convulsively, 
and much soothing and petting were employed by Mr. Smythe before she could 
be prevailed on to speak a word. When she did at last open her mouth the 
voice that issued from it was so harsh and unpleasant that the unseen listener in * 
the closet pronounced it worse than her dress, worse than her person, and fit only 
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to emanate from her altogether abhorred self. It was not much that Anny said, 
but what she did say bore such a general resemblance to the usual utterances of 
a jealous woman, be she princess or peasant, that Mrs. Smythe blushed as she 
listened to this caricature of some of the scenes she had inflicted <jn her husband. 
She was sure he was tired of her, his love had gone from her, there was some 
other woman in the case, there must be or why had he stayed away from her so 
long. Even on Wednesday when he had promised “so faithful” to come and 
she had waited and waited, he had let her cry her eyes out alone, much that 
mattered to him. She had had a headache and a cough ever since. When she was 
dead of a decline he could run after all the women he liked, and she lying in her 
peaceful grave to which he had brought her, would know nothing about it and 
never bother him no more. Here the voice, already broken and incoherent, 
became drowned in sobs and sniffings that were likely to induce the mildest and 
most loving of men to wish her in her peaceful grave at the earliest possible date. 
Mrs. Smythe remembered how her own voice had more than once broken down in 
this unpleasant and provoking way, how red had been the eyes, how swollen the 
nose, and how tear-stained the cheek she had presented to her husband’s kiss 
when he had succeeded in soothing her into calm and confidence; and for the 
first time, she wondered why Mr. Smythe’s love had been hers so long, not why 
it had left her so soon. Surely he would send this hideous and ridiculous 
creature about her business now she had exposed herself in this way, and yet 
perhaps, since he had borne with her for so long, he might bear with Anny also? 
especially as in her case he was not chained to the same roof and to daily 
and hourly companionship. 

At the beginning of the tirade Mr. Smythe had confined himself to the depre¬ 
catory caresses and monosyllables which were his usual weapons against attacks 
of this kind, but the scene ended as iiq scene in Mrs. Smythe’s previous experience 
had ever ended. “So you are jealous, are you ? ” he said sarcastically. “ If you 
had wanted to get rid of me, you could not have hit upon a surer plan. Jealousy 
sent me to you, and jealousy will drive me away from you, for I had rather live 
with a raging lion than a jealous woman.” Anny gasped convulsively, but her 
sobs choked her voice, and the few words she uttered as she nestled her head 
on Mr. Smythe’s shoulder were unintelligible in the closet, but to Mr. Smythe’s 
ear they conveyed an exhortation to “go it and give her some more of the same 
kind,” and thus encouraged, the gentleman continued rather as if he were talking 
to himself than to the wriggling figure at his side. “ I never really lovett but one 
woman, the one I married ”—there was an indignant and hysterical snort from 
Anny at this declaration, but he did not appear to notice it. “I was not her 
first husband, but I can truly say I was never jealpus of the man who was dead. 
I believed I was the love of her life as she was t>f mine, and I never dishonoured 
her or myself by one mean suspicion. She was free to talk with other men, to 
dance with other men, to walk alone with them, to listen to any secrets they chose 
to tell her. My wife stood on a pedestal, and none of these things could impair 
my confidence in her or trouble the worship I gave her. It would have been 
sweeter to me to have met her before she married her first husband, and to have 
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stood alone in her life as she stood alone in mine, but I thought I had won so 
much when I won her, that it was my duty to stifle even that feeling, and she 
has never seen me wince when she has talked of her first home and her first 
marriage . In return I looked for the same conBdence, and for years I deserved 
it. She was the one 1 had chosen, all my admiration centered in her . Other women 
might he friends or pleasant companions, but T never gave a thought of love to 
any of them ; but she did not trust me, she watched me, suspected me and 
degraded me in her own eyes and many others. She has treated me to many an 
exhibition of herself and her temper almost as bad as yours,” he exclaimed, rais¬ 
ing his voice and turning upon his companion, “ at last 1 had enough of it and 
I resorted to you as a relief from perpetual scenes. Now you are giving me the 
same sort of thing, and I suppose I shall have to try somebody or something else, 
and I tell you, once for all, 1 wont have you coming here. You will lose your 
character and it wont do for me either. You had better go and live with your 
sister at Salisbury. You will see me just as often as you do at Wingbury, and 
you will be more out of the way and better altogether.” 

Anny appeared to take the last proposal very ill, and humiliated herself in 
the dust, mingling her sobs with entreaties and prayers for forgiveness and also 
with sundry little phrases that were quite inaudible to the inhabitant of the 
closet, such as, “ Bravo, uncle Tom ! That ought to touch her up ! Go it, old 
boy ! ” &c. As to Mr. Smythe, he had grown serious, it was as if some of the 
anguish his wife was enduring had communicated itself to him, and he played 
his part with less spirit, absolutely starting when an unwary movement of 
Mrs. Smythe’s cramped limbs threw down something in the closet. 

“ Rats ! ” screamed Anny with ready presence of mind. “ I do abhor and 
despise a rat. Come with me as far as the gate, Thomas ; for another minute I 
will not stay here for the rats to run ‘over me.” With slightly raised skirts and 
nimble steps she made for the door, and Mr. Smythe followed rapidly and gladly 
in her wake. He feared the commotion in the cupboard preluded a sortie on 
the part of his outraged wife, and his courage began to ebb away so fast that lie 
saw the advisability of taking further counsel with his strengthener and com¬ 
forter Ben, before he ventured on the ordeal of an interview. Once outside Ben 
revealed a considerable length of trouser leg as he gathered his encumbering 
skirts well under his arms, scudded along in the direction of the fowlhouse, 
which happily reached without any untoward meeting withe unwelcome ob¬ 
servers. “ Didn’t I do the kissing business well ? I hope I have not sucked 
the skin off the back of my hand,” he remarked, as he paused at the door of the 
fowlhouse and held up the member in question in the gathering gloom as if he 
really expected to find it the' w<?rse for wear. “ However we have not had our 
trouble for nothing. She was there, uncle Tom, and no mistake.” 

“Yes, she was there,” said Mr. Smythe, “ I smelt that scent she always 
uses the minute 1 went in, and it almost made me feel ashamed of myself.” Ben 
set himself to combat the idea that there was anything to be ashamed of, affirming 
that the comedy just played had in view his aunt’s future happiness at least as 
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much as his uncle’s future tranquillity, and he finished his exhortation by asking 
how he had managed his voice. “ It was a horrible voice but not a bit like 
yours/’ said Mr. Smythe. “ That’s all right, then, but I tell you it was all I could 
do to keep from roaring out when I saw she had picked up the old wheelbarrow 
and set it for us to sit upon. I thought the ricketty old thing would have broken 
down and spilt us in the dust while we were doing our spooning,” remarked 
Ben, as he proceeded to disrobe with all possible speed, and to bundle his 
wardrobe into the carpet bag. 


Chapter XYITI. 

It is wonderful how tenaciously hope clings to the human heart, disregard¬ 
ing probabilities and discouragements and keeping its foothold on the most 
slippery ground. Mary Ewing soon began to hope, not only that her invalid 
would return in the spring, but that he would return with amended health. 
Her grounds for this belief were his glowing letters. Twice a week he reported 
himself as sleeping and eating well, and gaining strength, and she forgot his 
sanguine temperament, which the very force of his malady seemed to have 
heightened, and wondered if Sir John’s influence could not secure for him a living 
in some soft southern clime. All her hopes and dreams were of this visionary 
paradise, which was to unite all sorts of climatic advantages and where she could 
spend her life watching over Arthur. Even the exile from England would find 
its compensation in the summer visits they would pay to the land of their birth, 
and the return visits of their friends and kindred to their little southern nest. 
Seated by the evening fire with the stormy wind howling outside, Mary would 
dream of the vines and blossoms that should shelter their porch in the unknown 
land that should become their home, and invoke the soft tropical breezes, 
the mild sea air that would bring back health and strength to her invalid. 
She dared speak to no one of her hopes, lest a word or a glance should chill 
them, for she never quite lost sight of the slender roots from which they grew, 
roots destined, alas, to wither up and perish before many months were over. 
The first green spikes had hardly gained strength to pierce the softened ground, 
the birds had not yet uttered their spring songs when the warning came, and 
one of the lover’s semi-weekly letters acknowledged that the improvement in 
his health was not as steady as it had been. From that time it was one 
perpetually descending scale until he was at last obliged to acknowledge that 
his sleepless nights and cough had returned in full force. All but Mary 
realized then that the end was near, she still expected something from a 
contemplated change of medical adviser, and lived on in hopes that the next 
letter might unsay what the last had said, if her despairing prayers could 
have worked a miracle and strengthened the strained and attenuated cord that 
bound Arthur Burnett to earth, he might have lived, but we have most of 
us learned how vain and futile are despairing prayers and tears of blood, 
when once the fiat, has gone forth. Pitiless natural law stays not her course 
for fear lest her foot should crush some infinitesimal creeping thing, and the 
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cries and entreaties of numberless infinitesimal things fall daily on her ears 
unheeded. 

Arthur Burnett’s course was run, the sands in his hour-glass had dwindled 
almost to nothingness. All earths beauty and glory availed him nothing; 
with all things richly to enjoy and a universe of light and air around him, his 
life was starved and suffocated because a miserable lung could no longer per¬ 
form its functions. In February the first warning had come to Eversley, and 
a windy March day brought a note from Mrs. Noirret to Mrs. Ewing, in which 
she informed her that her cousin was sinking fast and begged her break the 
news to her daughter. “I scarcely think,” she wrote, “that we shall be able 
to keep him with us more than a few days. His sufferings are distressing but 
not acute, and though science can now do but little to alleviate them, we have an 
excellent medical man constantly with him, and nothing that care and affection 
can do shall be wanting to soothe his last hours.” 

“Oh mother! mother,” exclaimed Mary when this letter was communi¬ 
cated to her. “ But for you I might be with him now. As it is I have looked 
my last on him, read the last words he will ever write to me.” A mother’s 
sublime abnegation enabled Mrs. Ewing to answer her daughter with a kiss only, 
but she spoke of the incident to her nephew when he called that afternoon and 
lamented Mary’s despairing condition. 

“ I think she ought to have occupation and movement,” he said. 

“ But who is to persuade her to take them 1 ” 

“Let her go to Nice,” was the reply. “If she only arrives to attend the 
funeral it will be something.” 

“ But the journey seems to me little better than a useless fatigue, and 
who is to go with her ! ” 

“ You and I, aunt. Bodily fatigue is the best thing for her just now; let 
me see uncle and find out if he is not of my way of thinking.” 

They went together to the study, and found Mr. Ewing not at all averse 
to the contemplated journey. 

“ I think myself,” he said, “ that suspense when she is travelling and 
compelled to a certain amount of exertion, will be more bearable than while she 
is in complete inaction, and if she should arrive in time to see him alive, it 
would be a consolation and a comfort to her. I don’t know how to thank you, 
my dear<boy, for the kind and unselfish consideration you show in this matter, 
and if your aunt feels equal to the journey, t should be almost inclined to 
acoept your offer. ” 

“Then,” answered Sir John, 41 if we want to catch the five o’clock train 
to town, and J see no use in delay, we have no time to lose. If your mind is 
quite made up, aunt, I will go home at once and make my arrangements to 
meet you at Eversley station for the London train. Mrs. Ewing’s mind was 
made up, although a hurried journey at that time and jseason was anything but 
inviting to her, and she went upstairs at once to inform Mary of their project. 
Mary stilled her sobs as her mother, opened the door of the little chamber in 
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which she had taken refuge, and she hid her tear-stained face in the pillows 
of the bed on which she had thrown herself. Mrs. Ewing laid her hand on the 
loosened mass of brown hair, but the time had not yet come when she could find 
comfort in sympathy and she made no answering sign. 44 My jlear child, do 
you feel equal to a journey/’ asked her mother, and Mary made a sign of 
dissent, there had been some talk of a trip to London lately, and she imagined 
the question referred to that. How could they expect her to leave home just 
now and perhaps miss the chance of a letter or a telegram ? 44 1 mean a journey 
to Nice,” continued Mrs. Ewing, and as the word fell on her ear, Mary raised 
herself from her recumbent position and covered her mother’s hand with tears 
and kisses. 

44 You have no need to thank me, my poor child/* Mrs. Ewing said, 44 it 
was your cousin John’s thought, and he is coming with us. We must get ready 
at once or it will not be possible to start to-day. ** Small need to urge haste, 
already the news had restored her activity, she was quick and helpful as 
usual, busy with her mother’s preparations as well as her own, and all eager 
anxiety to start for the place whither her heart had preceded her. 

Since the conviction had dawned on him that he must die, Mr. Burnett 
had felt that his deathbed would indeed be a lonely one. Mary was in 
England, his only sister was far away confined to her bed by severe illness, and 
her husband could not leave her. None of his kindred near him but Mrs. Noirret, 
and she little more to him than a stranger. As he lay awake in the weary 
night, he wondered if for the sake of prolonging his life his doctors had done well 
to send him to die far from all he loved, alone in a foreign land. The unusually 
sultry spring weather had tried him much, cramps, cough, and increased diffi¬ 
culty of breathing, had reduced him to a pitiable state of weakness and 
exhaustion, and as the remnant of his strength ebbed away, his spirits sank too. 
Mary’s last letter reached him on Friday, the very day she started to come to 
him; and her grief and misery pierced through all the words of loving 
encouragement by which she sought to cheer him. 44 Poor Mary,” he sighed. 
She would soon shed bitter tears for him, and he would not be there to console her, 
he who had hoped to be her shield and comforter through life. She must travel 
the weary journey alone now. 44 Poor Mary,” he said again and a tear rolled 
down his thin cheek as he pictured to himself her desolation. That night for 
the first time a* Sister of Charity watched beside him, a kind motherlya woman, 
whose pity for his heretical condition was as strong as that she felt for his 
sufferings. She had too much tact, however, to intrude her opinions on him, 
and solaced her conscience by telling her beads by # his bedside, praying .for him, 
and asking him if he would not see the priest. t4< Certainly, my sister/* he said, 
44 1 shall be happy to see him if he calls; a good man’s prayers will do me no 
harm whatever his denomination may be; but you must understand that I am 
a Protestant, and die in the Protestant faith. A clergyman, a friend of mine 
from Nice, will be here to-morrow, so you see I shall not die like a heathen 
without religious consolation.** 
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The sister sighed, to her there could be no religious consolation outside of 
her Church. No hope in a death unsanctified by Extreme Unction. But none 
the less did she carefully and skilfully tend the sick man, and he found her 
presence to be a great comfort, a something that brought human aid and 
sympathy a little nearer to him at a moment when he felt all things earthly 
slipping from his grasp. 

On the morrow his friend Mr. Gray, himself a clergyman in delicate health, 
came and spent some time with him, and comforted him by a promise that he 
would make it his business on his return to England to see Miss Ewing and 
give her an account of her lover’s last hours. “ And you will see, Gray,” he 
said, in the weak and faltering manner which was now his only way of express¬ 
ing himself, “that they bury me at Nice in such a way that I could be taken 
up ten years from this if necessary ancl moved to another and a final resting 
place.” 

Mr. Gray thought the recommendation odd, but he asked no questions and 
the invalid vouchsafed no explanation. It was enough that it was the request 
of a dying man, he thought, as such it was worthy of all respect. 

At nightfall when his friend left him, the sister again took her place at the 
sick man’s bedside, and even his cousin entered his room several times during 
the night to inquire after him, and say a kindly meant word of hope, but in 
spite of it all the night was a long and weary one, and dawn brought with it a 
sense of relief ! After his morning cup of chocolate, his nurse drew his bed to 
the window, that he might hear the sabbath bell once more and watch the 
peasants on their way to the little church plainly to be seen on the top of a 
neighbouring hill. Those poor ignorant people, meanly clad and worse fed, 
living on little but bread and garlic, their daily life one series of privations, 
would sit that day among their kindred, they would look on the fair earth and 
bright sun when his eyes should be closed in death ; he who lacked nothing 
but health and strength to be the happiest of men. The thought was at first 
full of exceeding bitterness, but those who have stood near enough to death look 
beyond him, know that his terror fades on a closer acquaintance, and that an 
almost infantine trust and rest generally take possession of the passing soul. 
The end of life resolves itself into a short parting with those we love, counter¬ 
balanced by a release from a painful bondage for ourselves, and an assurance of 
infinite l«#ve and power beyond and around us. 

This peace and rest began at last to dawn on Arthur Burnett as he listened 
with closed eyes to the sound of the church bell, and it never again left him. 
His regrets, henceforth, werevall for others, none for himself, peace had come to 
him and would remain with him 1 to the last. Later that Sunday he called for a 
package which he had himself sealed and addressed some days previously, and M. 
Noirret placed it on his bed. His strength however did not appear to second 
his desire, and five minutes later he signed to have it removed. The hour of 
action was past for him, all he could do How was to await patiently the last 
change, and that he did await it patiently and resignedly, those around him 
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saw well. Mine. Noirrot’s second child had been his pet and play fellow, and 
during those last days she contrived to 'steal into his room. “ Why do you 
stay in bed, cousin Arthur V she asked. “ L want you to come and play with 
me.” “ 1 stay in bed because I am too ill to get up,” he replied. Something in 
the faltering voice struck the little one, she stared in wondering fear at him for 
a moment and then asked, “ When will you get up V “ Never again, little 
Louise,” he said with a smile. “ You may rise to care and sorrow for many years 
to come, 1 have almost done with them both.” 

On Tuesday morning the sister refused to leave her charge, and pronounced 
the end to be very near. He lay in a half dose, paying apparently little 
attention to what passed around him, and she was surprised when at the sound 
of wheels oft the gravel he opened his eyes and seemed to listen eagerly and 
joyously. Could his ears catch sounds inaudible to those of others? did he 
recognise the step on the stairs, or did somo intuition given to the dying tell 
him that his last desire should be gratified ? Certain it is that in the radiant 
smile which welcomed her, Mary read no surprise. She sank on her knees by 
his bedside, and covered his thin hands with her tears and kisses, and as she 
did so, the light died from his face, and he whispered, “Poor Mary.” His 
troubles were nearly over but he could still feel for hers. “ Poor Mary,” those 
were the last words he ever uttered. Mrs. Ewing and Sir John thought he 
recognised them, but he spoke no more and scarcely stirred again. As for Mary, 
she thought of nothing, saw nothing but the dying man, and prayed to hear his 
voice once more before they parted. Fate, in exchange for the long years of 
union she had once hoped to enjoy, had given her only these few short hours in 
which to watch beside him, and she made the most of them. The sister found 
her office taken from her. From the hand of her who should have been his 
wife, the dying man received the last poor little attentions that love could offer, 
and poor and few indeed they seemed, in comparison with the devotion that 
would fain liave given so much to prolong his life, or even to win from him 
‘one more look of recognition. When the travellers reached Delpont a little 
before noon, the day had been unusually hot and oppressive for the season, but 
in the afternoon a heavy and refreshing shower fell and cooled the atmosphere. 
She hoped the welcome change might enable the invalid to rally at least for a 
few short minutes, but it was not to be; he lay for hours motionless and 
apparently unconscious, while Mary’s hopes that he would speak to |jer once 
more grew every minute fainter. Only so slight a spark of life seemed to 
linger in the worn body, that there was little probability that the flame would 
flicker up again before it went out for ever, and yet when all was over, and 
they told her he was gone, she could scarcely Ije persuaded to believe it, or to 
allow them to unloose her supporting arms from the corpse she held, and to 
yield her place to those who were waiting to shroud him for the grave. 

The undertaker received from Sir John and M. Noirret, orders in accord¬ 
ance with the well-known wishes of the dead man. He was to be interred at 
Nice, and in a manner calculated to facilitate a removal at some distant day. 
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“ Did lie give any reason for this desire V 9 asked Sir John. 

“ None whatever,” said M. Noirret, “ but he has repeatedly told me he 
wished his coffin to bo of unusual strength and thickness. ” 

Mary he«-rd with sorrowful surprise, that the funeral was to take place on 
Thursday morning, next day but one after the death. 

“ Can they not wait at least three or four days V 9 she asked. 

“ But my dear, ” remonstrated her mother, “ you know it is always so in 
France.” 

“ Yes for French people, but we are English. May we not follow English 
customs V 

“ No, in France we are bound to obey French laws.” 

The broken-hearted girl said no more, but she returned to the room in 
which he lay, and no entreaties of her mother’s could draw her long from thence 
until the day of the burial. Sister Marie Joseph had not been allowed to place 
by the side of the corpse the tapers usual on such occasions in France, or the 
vase of holy water at the feet, but she prayed earnestly for the soul of the poor 
heretic, who had died so patiently and calmly outside of the pale of the church, 
but whose wide open eyes, bright with the light of another world, spoke even 
now to those he left behind of peace and joy which passeth our weak understand¬ 
ing, as if the freed soul had left a sign of its joy on the worn out envelope it 
cast off for ever to console the mourner left behind. 

But the light died out and the eyes grew dim before the hour of the final 
parting, and Mary, wishing to remember him as he was in life and even as he 
had been for the first few hours after death, closed her eyes as she drew the veil 
from his face, and left her last kiss on her lover’s cold brow. 

Before leaving England Arthur Burnett had made his will and deposited it 
with his lawyer in London, and it was thought that it would not be opened 
until his sister was sufficiently recovered to be present, but written instructions 
left with M. Noirret, provided that all his possessions at Nice should, after the 
funeral, be forwarded to his sister, with the exception of a desk sealed up and 
directed to Miss Ewing, which, with all necessary precautions against loss, was 
to be delivered into her hands as soon as possible. It was on the morning after 
the funeral while sitting alone and desolate in her room that the desk, carefully 
wrapped in an outer covering and re-directed by M. Noirret, was given to her. 
Mrs. Irving, who entered with the servant who brought it, fenxious to rouse 
her daughter, begged her to open the package and telling her it was her lover’s 
last bequest, left her alone. 

Mary’s trembling fingers had soon torn off the outer wrapper and revealed 
a stout inner sealed cover directed to her in the handwriting she had hardly 
hoped to see again. Perhaps she might find within a few words of farewell and 
the stillness of a great expectation fell on her as she moved to her dressing table 
to get the scissors. Inside the wrapper on the top of the locked desk, which 
was one she had been accustomed to see her lover use, lay a letter addressed in 
the same handwriting, and kissing this welcome message from the dead, she 
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moved with trembling limbs and swimming eyes to a low chair by the window, 
and while the morning sunlight chequered the floor by her side, opened the 
envelope. 


Chapter XIX. 

“ My poor Mary, my betrothed wife,” he wrote. 44 At last it has become a 
certainty that I shall never live to be your husband, never even see you again.” 

“ Life promised me such happiness that this knowledge came to me with 
great bitterness, and it has cost me a very hard struggle to say 4 Thy will be 
done.* 

44 Not even you, Mary, know how I love you, how every pulse of my heart, 
every hope and plan of my future life has been entwined with you and around 
you. You little know how I have longed for one more sight of your face, to 
hear your voice once again, to feel your hand in mine; and now I awake to the 
knowledge that the grave will soon close over me only to find myself too weak to 
go to you, and to feel that I shall see you never again on earth. You will pity 
me when you read this and remember that you would have been willing to come 
with me to this place, and that for your dear sake, with my own hand I put 
aside this great happiness ; and now, Cod willing, I will make a yet greater 
sacrifice, and lay on you an injunction which coming as it does from a dying man 
who has so loved you, will I know be to you sacred as a command from heaven. 

“ If then when my heart has long ceased to throb, and my name is heard no 
more on earth, some worthy man seeks your love, and you feel that you can 
know a certain measure of happiness with him ; if you should long for little 
children’s arms around your neck ; if you can find joy in a second love, oh 
Mary, I exact with my dying breath, that no thought of me shall arise between 
you and your heart’s second choice. Leave me in my quiet grave at Nice, and 
burn the greater part of the contents of this desk. 

“ If, on the other hand, you have given your heart to me once and for ever, 
then my beloved, my wife in the spirit if not in the flesh, neither death nor the 
grave shall part you and me. 

“ The years as they roll shall bring us nearer ; the voice of religion; the 
charms of nature; the song of summer birds ; the sighing of the wind and the 
strains of familiar music ; all sights and sounds which stir your heart, shall but 
trouble its depths where I repose, and bring me to the surface to spend hour 
with you. 

44 But I have not trusted alone to these things to keep my memory green in 
your heart, to preserve an abiding sense of communion between us. If your 
heart is constant enough to choose for your lifelong love an inhabitant of another 
world, to wait for your husband till the portals of the grave shall close on you, 
then it is fitting that a voice from that other world should come to you from 
time.to time, to comfort, cheer and console you. 

“ You Are young, Mary, and the probabilities point to a long life before you; 
you m*y: li^ fifty„ years yet. There is a looked pocket in my desk, in that 
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pocket, (if God grants me strength to write them,) I shall place ten letters. 
The first will be dated 2nd of March, 1880, the anniversary of your birth, and 
probably not far from the fifth anniversary of my death. The others at intervals 
of five years w ( ijl be spread over a period extending to March 2nd, 1925. 

“ If five years from this time, on your twenty-seventh birthday, you feol that 
your heart has wavered one hair’s breadth from me, open that pocket and burn 
my letters unread, burn all that may remind you of me, and forget me as fast 
as you can. 

“ If on the other hand my darling is still mine. If you have resolved after 
five years of probation to cast in your lot with mine ; draw out my first letter, 
and lock up the others until the several periods appointed for their perusal. In 
them I shall pour out my whole heart. They shall be aglow with the light of 
the world I am about to enter, and they shall stir your heart as never letters 
stirred it yet. 1 know you will follow the directions herein contained, and as 
you follow them, so shall 1 greet you with love and approval when we meet again. 

“Now for another matter of less consequence. Leave my body at Nice for 
at least five years, for ever if you conclude to burn my letters. But if you 
should not burn them, if it would comfort you and time and opportunity serve, 
bring my poor remains to Eversley, or any other place in which you are likely 
to abide, and let them lay you beside me when your time comes. 

“ I am very weak, I must rest soon, but I cannot conclude without pointing 
out to you a few of the consolations of your lonely lot. If you and I had been 
married, dearest, think how the happy years might have been clouded by the 
fear that death would come and separate as. As it is, when this reaches you, 
he will have done his worst and can but re-unite us. The swift years as they pass 
by and ravish their choicest treasures from others can injure you but little, because 
your greatest treasure is in heaven. You need watch by no sick husband’s side, 
see no darling child fading away, strive to retain no fickle lover, regret no wan¬ 
ing charms nor dread the coming of age, for will not every birthday be a 
milepost on your road to me 1 will not every sun that rises tell you we are one 
day nearer our meeting ? 

“ I am all but exhausted, yet I must tell you once more, what an inestimable 
blessing you and your love have been to me ; before I knew you, I never really 
realised the existence of God or heaven. You have enlarged my heart and soul. 
May th$ blessing of a dying man rest on you for ever. And now farewell, it 
must come. Farewell for five years or ever as you shall decide. In any case 1 
pray God to bless you as I do. In life and in death, yours and yours only, 
Arthur.” 

Hour after hour the letter lay on her lap and she drank in eveiy word of 
love and hope which it contained. Tears of tender pity for him fell from her 
eyes, as she thought of all he had suffered. Tears too of joy that his wish to see 
her again had been gratified. »She felt almost hurt, that he could for a moment 
have glanced at the possibility of her knowing a second love, she whose heart, 
she told herself, was his in life and in death as his was hers, and whose love 
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seized eagerly on‘the hope of continued communion with him which his letters 
offered. 

When the desk was opened by a locksunith, for the key could not be found, 
Mary assured herself that the locked pocket was full, and her hgart, at ease on 
that point, examined the other contents. All the little presents she had given him 
were there, as well as a ring he had been in the habit of wearing. Mary’s letters 
to him, her portrait, several little mementoes of their love, a few manuscript 
sermons, and a book of extracts from his favourite authors. All revived the 
memories of the days that had fled for ever, and she did not dare yet to read the 
letters she had penned in happier times, so the desk was covered up again and 
packed in her trunk, her last visit was paid to the new made grave, over which 
Mr. Gray promised to superintend the placing of a stone, and they started for 
England. 

Carrie and Rose, who remembered what Mary’s grief had been, were agree¬ 
ably surprised to see her calmly resume her place in their sleeping room and her 
share in the household duties. Her black dress and pale face, and a certain 
subdued quiet in her manner, being the only outward signs of the terrible trial 
she had gone through. 

It was some weeks after their return from Nice, when Mrs. Ewing finding 
herself alone with her daughter, asked her if she would not like to have a certain 
little unused room fitted up as a permanent sleeping apartment for herself. 

** Why do you propose this, mama V 9 said Mary, the more surprised that 
her mother had not long since appeared much gratified by her resolution to return 
to her sister’s room. 

“Bocause, my dear, now you are all three grown up, there is no necessity 
for crowding you into one room, however large,” said Mrs. Ewing evasively. 

“ Mother,” pleaded Mary, “ don’t treat me like a child ; tell me the truth,” 

“ It is not much to tell,” said Mrs. Ewing. “ When you were a child, excite 
ment or agitation were very apt to make you talk in your sleep. This habit, 
which we believed had long since left you, has returned lately, and I thought 
it best for your sisters.” 

“No, mother,” interrupted Mary, “ you thought it best for me to have a 
room to myself. Thank you, now tell me what I have said.” 

“We are not accountable for the fancies which visit us in sleep,” said 
her mother at last. “Your dreams seem to run on some strange idea*that you 
are to see or hear from poor James every five years, in accordance with a 
compact between you.” Touched by her mother’s delicate kindness in wishing 
to shield her from curiosity and observation, Majy told her the whole truth, 
and Mrs. Ewing, though she hardly approved the posthumous letters, could 
not find it in her heart to greatly blame an arrangement which appeared to 
calm and comfort her daughter. She promised herself, however, to take the first 
opportunity of consulting her usual adviser on knotty or delicate points. Matter 
of fact Mr. Ewing listened with some surprise to his wife’s recital and assured 
himself by several questions of the exact bearings of the whole affair. 
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“ Why I always thought poor Burnett a sensible man, with no humbug about 
him,” he remarked at length; “ but this is a most ingeniously contrived way of 
preventing the poor girl from finding consolation in a second attachment.” 

“I think^you judge him too harshly, Fred,” said Mrs. Ewing. “You forget 
he bound her in the most solemn manner to yield to any desire for a second 
affection.” 

“Yes and nullified his injunction by offering an alternative so full of 
romance, and so alluring to a heart and brain overwrought with grief, that no 
young woman in Mary’s position could do other than choose it.” 

“ Ah! but he has guarded against a hasty choice, she must wait five years 
before she can open the first of the ten letters, or devote herself to him.” 

“Yes, and in case time should bring some measure of forgetfulness, he has 
enlisted on his side one of the strongest of women’s foibles, curiosity. If her 
heart should waver between him and a living claimant for her affection, curi¬ 
osity alone might turn the balance, and keep her from forming new ties and new 
hopes.” 

“ You greatly exaggerate the power of curiosity over the female heart,” 
replied his wife. 

“ There you must allow mo to keep my own opinion, my dear.” 

“ Curiosity,” persisted Mrs. Ewing, “ is hardly the right name to give to 
the sentiment which would prompt a woman to open, at some sacrifice to herself, 
the letter of a lover she has not heard from for five yearn, besides I do not see 
that opening that letter need bind Mary if she should find after reading it that 
her heart was not as constant as she supposed.” 

“ Ah ! then you throw the little arrangement overboard altogether,” ho 
exclaimed; “ but in my opinion, Mary is too honest to open the letter without 
first sincerely making up her mind; and once opened, the letter itself will 
furnish a strong incentive to constancy, if the thing is carried out half as cleverly 
as it was planned.” 

“ Please don’t speak of it so lightly,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Remember he is dead, and that those letters were written when his body 
was weakened by illness, and his mind distracted by the thought of coming 
separation and death.” 

“ But they say, the approach of death gives great clearness to the mental 
vision .”c • 

“Such dearness, perhaps, ” said Mrs Ewing, “ that although he provided for 
all contingencies, he saw that Mary’s heart was inevitably and eternally his, and 
resolved to help and strengthen her for the lonely road she must follow alone. 
The good effects of this are already perceptible, for she is more calm and resigned 
than I had dared to hope. They say, the spirits of the departed watch over 
those they have loved on earth, and as I never saw poor Arthur do anything he 
knew to be wrong, I leave her in all confidence in his hands, and in God’s.” 

“ That is perhaps a very good way to look at it,” said her husband. 
u Especially as all argument and opposition would only serve to strengthen 
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Mary’s resolution; and however I may deplore poor Burnett’s contrivance, 
you must not think I can find no excuses for him. In moments of exultation or 
grief we are none of us really sane; and I am the more inclined to be tender 
with the poor fellow’s faults, that I am convinced he could readily have induced! 
Mary to accompany him on his last journey to Delpont, if he had been so- 
minded. It was a pity he could not be large and unselfish to the end.” 

“ Perhaps he was so large that we with our narrower views cannot understand 
him,” said Mrs. Ewing, who rarely yielded to her husband in any argument, 
but invariably acted on his opinions. 

(To be continued.) 

MILK AND OIL IN DISEASE. 

Dr. W. W. Townsend, of Philadelphia, writing to the Scientific 
Ameiican, says:— 

I am now in my seventy-fifth year, and have witnessed several epidemics of 
dysentery, typhoid, scarlet, and relapsing fevers, smallpox, measles, etc., and have 
used milk in every case coming under my care for near forty years, in every stage 
of the disease. I will not Bay it is a cure, for I do not believe in the BO-called 
44 cures” and “specifics.” Milk is the natural food of all mammalians. It not only 
sustains life, but promotes the growth of every part of the system. No other article 
contains all those ingredients. It is the recuperative power of nature that performs 
the cure ; and he who studies how to assist it by sustaining the system is the best 
physician, and milk is one of the best agents that can be used. In dysentery I 
prefer fresh butter milk, and all the patient wants is perfect rest, and discard all 
irritating cathartics and purgatives. Mercury in any of its preparations is poison in 
dysentery or scarlet fever, and the physician who gives them will never be very 
successful. If his patient recovers it will be despite his treatment. I will add that 
in smallpox and scarlet fever I anoint the patient from head to feet with olive oil 
by means of a badger brush, and repeat as often as it disappears, thereby 
allaying the heat, keeping open the pores of the skin, producing quietude, 
preventing congestion of the capillary circulation, and obviating the necessity of 
anodynes. I have practised the greasing for thirty-five years, and was sneered at 
by my medical brethren for it and the milk treatment. Now, I believe, it is in 
general use with the best results. 

We presume Dr. Townsend does not intend to advocate the use of 
boiled milk. *Milk may be heated, but to be wholesome and digestible 
should never be boiled. 

A man cannot possess anything that is better than a good woman, nor 
anything that is worse than a bad one.— Simonides . 

A littltc girl being sharply reproved by her mother for some misoonduct, 
said after a moment’s pause, “ I should fink, mama, from the way you treat 
me, you was my step-mover.” 

“ If you grant that the infinite spirit, by putting forth an infinite will, 
can produce infinite results, then surely a feeble finite spirit, by putting forth 
a feeble finite will, can produce a feeble finite result.”-— 4 * Philosophy of 
Mesmerism /. Bovee Dods . * 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM INDIAN HISTORY. 

By Captain J. S. KING, Bombay Staff Corps. 

IV.—YUSAF BEG, FOUNDER OF THE ’ADIL SHAHI DYNASTY IN BIJAPUR. 

Meantime, it happened that news having arrived that a large caravan 
was coming from Kanbali and Macbli Patan (Masnlipatam), a number of 
people from the fort of Kewarkanda in Talingana went out on the road by 
which the caravan was approaching, and killed some, wounded others, and 
plundered all the goods of the merchants. There was at this time no king 
in Talingana. There are eighty forts in that country, and it has many 
mountainous tracts covered with jungle, and much rugged ground. Each 
fort is in the hands of an independent infidel with a plot of ground, and they 
are in subjection to no one. Wars and quarrels are continually going on 
among them, and they sometimes commit highway robbery. So this time, 
when the news arrived of the plundering of the caravan, the king ordered a 
force to be sent to suppress highway-robbery. 

The nobles thinking this a good opportunity to get rid of Yusaf Beg, 
represented to the king that the kotwal of the city was a courageous and* 
able man, and they strongly urged that he should be appointed to the command 
of the army. 

Although the king was not willing to send Yusaf Beg, yet by reason of 
the persistence of the nobles, he gave permission. He summoned Yusaf to 
his presence, bestowed on him a robe of honour, and sent him out of the city. 
Yusaf Beg remained some days outside the city, waiting for the arrival of the 
force which was to accompany him ; but no one came. Then he knew that 
the nobles were hypocritical and at enmity with him; and whenever Yusaf 
wrote a petition to the king, it was intercepted. However, after expending 
some money, he succeeded in collecting five or six thousand infantry, and then 
proceeded to Talingana; but he first sent on a party disguised as a caravan 
of merchants; and the same people who had plundered the last caravan, 
sallied out from their fort and attacked this one, while Yusaf Beg proceeded 
with all haste to their fort and cut off their communications. When the 
enemy received information of this they returned, and a great battle took 
place ill which the governor of the fort was killed, and all that remained of 
his army dispersed. A small number who were within the fort came out 
and surrendered it. 

Yusaf Beg then began annexing the country; he took possession of two 
or three large fortresses and Collected a large army. Almost daily he used 
to write an account of some victory over the infidels. 

When the news of his ascendancy reached the king and the nobles, the 
king looked upon him with a favouring eye, considered him as his own son, 
and was very much pleased, and returned thanks to God for having mado 
him victorious over the infidels and given so many forts into his possession; 
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also that the Khutba* of Islam was read in the country of the infidels, for in 
every province which was annexed, mosques were built in each town and 
village, and the people were compelled to attend divine service. 

But the nobles were panic-stricken at the news ; for they had planned 
Yusaf s ruin, yet his expedition had been completely successful; he had be¬ 
come master of several forts, collected an innumerable army and was daily 
increasing in importance. It also occurred to them that possibly his prosperity 
would reach such a stage that they might be helpless to stop it, and that 
therefore, the sooner they endeavoured to do so the better. Accordingly, 
after consulting together they represented to the king that Yusaf Beg was 
increasing in power to such an extent that if they connived at it they would 
regret it in the future, and that the whole country would be thrown into 
confusion. The king replied, “ Yusaf was a wise and intelligent servant, and 
invariably a sincere well-wisher of the state, but you opposed him and drove 
him from my presence, and made him a wanderer in the desert; but he placed 
his confidence in Almighty God, and after striving zealously arrived at high 
dignity. During the period of his absence you have displayed so much hatred 
and hostility towards him that I fear he will not again trust you and return to 
court.” 

(To be continued.) 


AS THE WIND BLOWS. 


From Harper's Weekly. 


The wind blows north, the wind blows south, 
The wind blows east and west; 

No matter how the free wind blow, 

Some ship will find it best; 

Some one out on the wide, wide sea 
Shouts with a happy air, 

“ Ho 1 shipmates, ho 1 set all the sails, 

The wind is blowing fair l ” 

One ship sails out into the east, 

Another to the weBt; 

One has to struggle fierce and hard, 

By winds ana waves oppressed, 

Under bare masts, tossed to and fro, 

By rain and salt spray wet; 

The other flies before the gale 
With all her white sails set. 

“ O Wind, O Wind, why dost thou blow, 

And out to ocean roar 

When I would steer my little bark 
Toward some pleasant Bhore ? 


What honour will it be to thee 
If down beneath the wave 

My simple craft aod I shall find 
A cold, forgotten grave ?'* 

“ O foolish one, why wilt thou steer 
Against the mighty gale ? 

There are ten thousand ships afloat 
Besides thy tiny sail. 

If thou would float o’er pleasant seas, 
Oppose my will no more: 

When I blow shoreward, then do thou 
Sail also to the shore. 

“ Yet if thy will with mine must strive, 

Do then the best thou can; 

Against my might set all thy skill, 

And fight me like a man. 

Stand by the wheel, steer steadily, 

Keep watch above, below; 

Such hearts will make the ports they seek, 
No matter what winds blow.** ** 


Thb great art of life is to play for muoh, and stake little.— Johnson . 
Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes better than the dinner . 

Old sciences are unravelled like old stockings by beginning at the foot. 
—Swift 

Deference is the xhost complicate, the most indirect, and the most elegant 
of all compliments.-— Shenstone. 

# An oration delivered every Friday, after the forenoon service, in the principal 
Muhammadan mosques (in which they praise God, bless Muh&raifcad and his descendants, 
and pray.for the king;* 
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OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE NATURE OF 
THE SILK-WORMS.* 

(Written by the Rev. F. Ovington , M.A ., in 1689.) 

In India the silk-worms in November are in eggs twelve days. Or accord¬ 
ing to the native’s account, one aggoa , from which the silk then made, is called 
aggoned-bund, and is the best that is made all the year. After twelve days from 
the first of November, the worms are hatched, or come out of their eggs and are 
laid upon mats. 

The four first days after they are laid upon mats, they give them mulberry 
leaves, cut into small thin pieces, to feed upon four times a day, viz.—morning, 
noon and at 3 and 9 o’clock. 

The fifth day they must not be fed at all. 

The sixth day the worms will be somewhat bigger, and must be fed with 
big pieces of leaves, and that four times a day, according to the times before 
mentioned. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, feed them as on tho sixth day. 

The tenth day they must not be fed at all. 

The eleventh day they must be fed with larger pieces of leaves, and four 
times a day, as formerly. 

The twelfth day they are to be fed with whole leaves, and four times a day. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth they must not be fed at all. 

The fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, they must be fed with whole 
leaves, and four times a day. 

The nineteenth day, feed them five times, viz. morning, noon, at 3, and 
9 o’clock, and at midnight; and continue to feed them so to the twenty-sixth 
inclusive. 

The worms from about the fourteenth day, will begin to be green, and at 
the twenty-sixth day, will be about 2| inches long. 

The seventeenth day they will be of a colour like yellow and white, and 
then you must not feed them any more, because they begin to spin. 

The twentieth day, they must be put upon ledges of mat, fastened to a large 
piece of round matting, the ledges being about an inch high from the mat, and 
running round like a screw, beginning at the centre of the mat, and running 
round about a handful or three inches’ distance to the circumference. When 
the worms are put upon those ledges, they set the mats leaning in the sun, about 
8 in the morning, and let them stand for 1£ hour; then they put them into the 
house or shade, leaning against the wall; after, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
they put them again into the sun and let them stand till sunset; then they put 
them in the house or shade leaning against a wall, and in this day and night’s 
time, they will have made their houses. 

Ma our readers will observe , the practice of silk culture has been considerably 
modified since the above was written , but unfortunately a multitude of superstitious 
observances stiU impede the industry in India, and place her at a serious disadvantage 
in a competition with China and Italy . 
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The twenty-ninth day they take the worms with their new silk houses, and 
put them upon other mats, flat, without any ledges or partitions, and so by 
several mats upon frames one over another. 

The thirtieth, thirty-first, thirty-second, and thirty-third c^ys, they spin 
within their houses of silk, and then they take each worm with its house, and 
shake it at their ears, and those that are alive, they are good, and fit for breeders, 
which are kept for such, and those that make no noise are dead, having spun 
away their life. Sometimes £, £, T V live ; sometimes more, and sometimes less; 
for great heats and colds kill many. 

The thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh days, they con¬ 
tinue spinning. 

The thirty-eighth day the worms eat through their houses, and are like a 
butterfly; after which they take up their houses, and put the worms upon new 
mats; the males they know by their slenderness, and the females by the con¬ 
trary, which, being placed near each other, join ; but if there be more of one sort 
than the other, then after they have done with the lesser number, either males* 
or females, they join them with the rest, and let them lie all night. 

The thirty-ninth day they throw away the males. 

The fortieth the females lay their eggs, after which they throw them away 
likewise. So that the whole life of these worms, is but 12 days in the egg, and 
40 days out of it ; in all 52 days. 

The next silk is made in January ; and then the worms are fourteen days* 
in the egg, and 40 afterwards before they die. This silk is called mang-bund ,, 
and is the sixth and worst sort of silk. The making of it ends about February" 
the 14th. 

The next is made from February the 14th to the 24th of March, and i& 
called cheitar-bund . The worms stay in the eggs 8 days, and live 32 days afters 
This is esteemed the second sort for goodness. 

The next is smk-bund , esteemed the fifth sort for goodness. The worms 
stay in their eggs 8 days, and live 32 days after. The making of this silk ends 
about the 6th of May. 

The next is “ assoree-bund” esteemed the fourth sort for goodness. The 
worms continue in the eggs and die, as the two last sorts. And. the making of 
the silk ends about the 4th of June. 

The next is “ sowandrbund,” and is esteemed the third sort. The^making 
of this also ends about the last of July. 

In August and September no silk is made, and but very little in October. 

This is the nature of the silk-worms, in the Indies where the heat of the sun 
renders them much more fruitful than with us^ for in India the worms breed 
and spin their silk six times in the year, and in England only once, because hero 
they remain in the egg from the latter end of August till about the latter end 
of May. 

There likewise they are sooner brought to perfection, and begin to work 
sooner, viz. 28 days after they are hatched, but in England not till the 40th. 
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Where also they are by a third part more tedious in breaking out of their 
houses, from the first day of their spinning, than they are in the East, which is 
there done in ten days, but here is only in fifteen. 

The silkworm derives its birth from the seed of the butterfly, which is as 
small as the heads of pins, and does somewhat resemble rape-seed, being flatted 
on both sides. This insect, by whose industry we have the silk, which is spun 
out of its bowels, and artificially formed by its mouth into the fashion of a clew, 
differs not very much from a caterpillar, either in the shape or bulk, baiting that 
this is more hairy, and its web is weaker, and of another colour. And yet for want 
of mulberry leaves ( which is the most proper food for the silk-worm) when they 
are forced to subsist by the leaves of the rose-bush, lettuce, or some others 
(which sometimes are made use of ) this nourishment either weakens the thread 
they spin, and makes it as useless as that of the caterpillars, or else they will 
not work at all. But that which seems most remarkable and wonderful in this 
animal, is its change of shape, and one would think of species in the trans¬ 
formation of it from a reptile to a volatile, from a creeping worm into a butter¬ 
fly. The grain or seed of these creatures was transported into Italy, about three 
hundred years ago, by two religious persons, but their silk was of a longer date, 
and brought above a thousand years since among the Europeans, who called it 
in Latin, “ sericum i,” from an Oriental people, called Seres, who were very 
industrious and careful in its improvement. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SERMON. 


From the Saratoga Sun. 


The Bupper is o’er, the hearth is swept, 
And m the wood fire’s glow 
The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago, 


“ Life is a stocking,” grandma says, 
“ And yours is just begun; 

But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


When grandma’s hair was golden brown, 

And the warm blood came and went 
O’er the face that could scarce have been 
sweeter then 

Than now in its rich content. 


“ With merry hearts we begin to knit, 

And the ribbing is almost play; 

Some are gay-coloured, and some are white; 
And some are ashen gray. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 

And the golden hair is gray ; 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s 
eyes 

Never has gone away. 

And her needles catch the firelight 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves, 
Shaping the stocking toe. 

And the waiting children love it, too, 

For they know the stocking song 
Brings many a tale to grandma’s mind 
Which they shall have ere long. 

But it brings no story of olden time * t 
To grandma’s heart to-night— 

Only a refrain, quaint and short, 

Is sung by the needles bright. 


” But most are made of many hues, 

With many a stitch set wrong; 

And many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 

“ There are long, plain spaces, without a break, 
That in life are hard to bear: 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with^care. 

“ But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We count, and yet would shun, 

When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread, 
And says that our work is done.” 

The children came to say good night, 

With tears in their bright young eyes, 

While in grandma’s lap with broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 


This I always religiously observed as a rule, never to chide my husband 
before company, not to prattle abroad of miscarriages at home. What 
passes between two poople is much easier made up, than when once it has 
taken air.<— Xantippe, Erasmus, 
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GUJARAT AND THE GUJARATIS.* By Bbhramji M. Malabari. 

As this book has already been before the fmblio some* weeks, the 
newspapers have forestalled us in much of the good we might have said 
of it; but we can still cordially echo their favourable opinion, for the 
work is both interesting and valuable. The author is. thoroughly 
acquainted with the subjeot on which he writes, and brings frankness and 
talent to bear on it. He makes no attempts to conceal the short¬ 
comings of his fellow countrymen, and his experience is told in an easy 
colloquial style that makes it very pleasant reading. To give an idea of 
the general scope of “Gujarat and the Gujaratis wo can hardly do 
better than quote part of the preface by Mr. E. B. Eastwick: 

The Story of Indian domestic and social life can be set forth only by the pens of 
Indians themselves, and these pens have many restraints upon them. Pages, there¬ 
fore, such as these which are here presented to the English public, deserve to be 
welcomed. Tne author possesses a remarkable knowledge of the English language, 
and combines with it an amount of candour and freedom from bigotry which ig 
rarely to be met with anywhere. In these sketches of Indian life will be seen the 
struggles which clever and ambitious Indians, who have but a meagre patrimony, 
must undergo, first to educate, and then to support themselves. Here, too, will be 
seen evidences of the friction which exists between the governing and the governed 
race. It is to be hoped that the hauteur of the one and the irritation of the other 
are decreasing; but the European who goes to sleep with his boots in an Indian 
gentleman’s lap while travelling in the same compartment of a carriage on an Indian 
railway, is, it is to be feared, not wholly extinct; and wherever he exists he spreads 
around him an atmosphere of discontent in which good feeling finds it impossible to 
breathe. 

Among the more general and lighter descriptions there are many sketches that 
will be new to English readers, as, for instance, the manner in which the people of 
India enjoy their holidays, the elephant.fights in the arena at Baroda. Many of 
these more interesting passages have drifted into the later chapters, and might be 
overlooked unless pointed out by reviewers. Of pare literary interest is the chapter 
on the Hindu epic, the R&tnayana, which the author, struggling, perhaps, a little 
beyond his depth, compares with the Shahnamah, and even with the Iliad. 

What is said about English law may not, perhaps, be acceptable to English 
readers, and its soundness may be contested, bnt amongst Indiana there would be a 
universal consensus as to its truth. The law’s delay is in India an intolerable 
grievance; and it is certainly the faot that in the first mutiny the English judges 
were the most frequent victims. 

The portraits of Indian notabilities seem to be«drawn from the life, and will, no 
doubt, be thought by some to be recognisable; and it may be learnt from them that 
it is not always those Indians who are most countenanced and raised to the highest 
posts by the English authorities, who are most acceptable to their oouutrymen* 

It will be seen that the author, although a very much younger man, is a friend 

- ^ — i—-.- ___... - . , - - - • .. 

• W. H. Allen and Co,, 13 Waterloo Place. 
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of Lutfullah and his fellow-townsman, and these sketches have something in com¬ 
mon with the autobiography of the older writer. May the debutant be equally 
fortunate with the English public! 

Clever young Parsees and Hindoos appear to have a great tendency 
to drift into journalism long before they have acquired the age and 
experience necessary for the humblest attempt in that profession, and 
the result is generally disastrous to themselves and far from edifying 
to other people. Mr. Malibari, like many more, made a premature 
start in that direction, and he amusingly gives us the result of his 
experience: 

Struggles op a Cheap Newspaper. 

It was a cheap weekly, hitherto owned by two partners, cousins, one who 
had given it money, the other brains. Two more partners were added, my friend 
N. bringing money, and I supposed as supplying brains. The work was fairly 
divided—the first proprietor, D., a small clerk, undortook business management. 
N. was to help D., and also to make himself useful to us—my friend P. and myself— 
in the literary business. For a week or two all went on smoothly; but we soon felt 
the necessity of discussing our position. N. was a man of temper, and among other 
things “ compositors ” did not take kindly to him. I received frequent complaints 
as to his harshness; but knowing he had brought us a thousand rupees I could do* 
nothing more than appeal to his good sense. One Saturday night Mr. N. was given* 
a “ proof ” to read. He corrected it; but instead of entering corrections on the- 
margins, poked his pen into the body of the “ composed matter.’* The compositor 
almost fainted at sight of the 41 proof” he had to revise—he could not follow tho 
corrections, and the paper was delayed next morning. On Sunday, when we four 
proprietors met, I gently asked Mr. N. to be good enough to outer corrections, in 
future, on the margins of the proof-sheet. N. glared at me for what he took to be 
an insult, and replied that he had paid 1,000 rupees to be his own master—that he 
would do just what he liked, and would not be bullied by people who had not con¬ 
tributed a farthing. This sneer was passed over by me; but the co-editor winced 
under it, and replied hotly to N.’s insinuation. What threatened to be a bad 
quarrel was, however, soon made up; and we all adjourned to an adjoining hotel to* 
discuss the future of the paper and a substantial breakfast provided for the occasion. 

Editorial Vagaries. 

But by-and-by we two editors could not quite agree between ourselves. I was 
for treatment of social questions chiefly; ray friend P. affected politics. We settled 
this difference by confining each to his own forte. Our ignorance, even in this, was 
as boundless as was our arrogance. But was it not glorious to criticise and ridicule 
the highest men in the country P What a privilege for too-early-emancipated 
school-boy8 ! Nothing could be easier than my share of the literary work: I turned 
into prose, every week, two of my versified social essays, of which I had a plenti¬ 
ful supply at home. Did poet ev # er sacrifice his substance as I did, in those days,, 
in the public interests ? My sweet sonorous hexameters surrendered bodily to the 
manipulations of the deity P. D.! No martyr could do more. My friend P. wrote 
political essays. He was deoidedly better-read than I. Certainly he took pains 
with his essays; but how could a young man of less than twenty overtake topics 
which baffle the grasp of practised veterans P One day, writing, I believe, of the 
battle of Plevna, P. asked me what was meant by " the Porte.” I said 11 the Porte ” 
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was the Sultan of Turkey’s principal wife. P. thought it was only the European 
title of the Khedive of Egypt. We often thought in that curious way, and often 
wrote ourselves down, in our own paper, a pair of conceited jackanapes. And 
when, next morning, we found out our mistake, we accused each other of ignorance, 
obstinacy, and so on. » 

Editorial Amenities. 

This could not last; and one evening P. suggested, in Council, that our capitalist 
partners should get a few reference-books for the editor’s table. Mr. N. refused to 
pay for our u extravagance.” • I submitted, as chairman, that we were neither of 
us ** extravagant, ” and that Mr. N. was wrong. Hereupon he charged ns with 
indulging in soda-water with office money. P. replied, ‘‘If some fellows eat 
plantains (or bananas) with office money, I don’t see why I may not drink a bottle 
of soda when thirsty.” Here, by way of diversion, I suppose, N. said he wanted 
his thousand rupees back. P. asked him fiercely if he meant really to be so “ per¬ 
fidious.” N. replied, with equal ferocity, that he wanted to get rid of “r——Is.” 
“ Very well,” said P., taking up N.’s new turban and throwing it out of the window, 
desiring its owner to leave instantly, on pain of being sent after the turban by the 
same means of exit. But N. did nothing of the sort. He took P. by the throat, and 
demanded the satisfaction of throwing out his turban. “ It is my right, give me 
my right, you r——1, and then I’ll leave.” Here they closed. They tugged and 
l u gg®d, tore each other’s hair and clothes, and mauled each other very prettily. It 
was with the utmost difficulty that the young Tartars could be separated. And 
the two—once intimate friends and college chums—have never since been on 
“ speaking terms.” That evening, in the presence of friends, servants, and 
neighbours, who had come up on hearing of the fracas, I wept tears of anguish, in 
my editorial and presidential chair, at all my hopes of fame and fortune having 
vanished so suddenly and so cruelly. 

The book abounds in interesting portraits, the best among them 
perhaps being the dusfcoor,—though that is a little more severe than it 
need be—the Marwarin, and the Bora, whose life “is a dead level of 
honesty, frugality, and simplicity, 0 and whose death and introduction to 
the regions above is thus described : 

I had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing old Didamji, Adamji’s father, die. 
He was about sixty years old at the time. He had made his peace with Heaven. 
Didamji explained to his admiring friends that, though he had not lived an ex- 
emplary life, having been only a shopkeeper, still he hoped he had a happy here¬ 
after. He had invited the Mohla for over a dozen times during his lifetime, and 
had gone to His Holiness about a hundred times; and just before hjg death 
Didamji had paid a large sum of his ill-gotten gains to the holy intercessor, the 
Mohla, for a note of introduction on behalf of Didamji to the address of the angel 
Qabriel . The note fan somewhat on this wise“ Dear Brother Gabriel,—My old 
friepd Didamji bin Dost it has been the pleasure of the all-wise Allah f to call away. 
I have honoured Didamji with my friendship for many a long year, and knowing 
his worth, I beg of you to receive him hospitably, and to introduce him to the 
Most High with my respectful compliments.” This note of introduction was 
buried with poor Didamji, anawas no doubt taken by the deceased worthy on the 

^f resurrection, to Gabriel. And there oan be no sort of doubt that “ Brother 
Gfcbritr' dM bring Didamji to the favourable notice of Allah, as Mrs. Adaraii 
prj^st^d she bed, seen it all in a dream* 
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ENGLAND IN INDIA. 

SKETCH No. III. 

IN TEN YEARS’ TIME.—A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

(Concluded from No. 1, Vol. III.) 

Mrs. Cholmondeley little thought that she had reached a crisis in 
her life, that for her the old order of things was about to come at a 
sudden end and the new order to commence, but so it was nevertheless. 
Fate had cloyed her with sweets until she had ceased to relish them, and 
now a very bitter draught was to be held to her unwilling lips. The 
revolving wheel that had brought good would bring evil, and sharp 
winter succeed her pleasant summer time, which of late years she had 
hardly perceived to be pleasant at all. 

Linda had risen from her heavy afternoon slumber and was Bipping 
a cup of tea while her ayah prepared the dress she was to wear at the 
approaching service at the cathedral. The dhobie had ill-treated a 
delicate lace edging, and its irritable possessor was dilating somewhat 
angrily on his carelessness, when a sound of voices in the verandah was 
followed by a discreet “ mem sahib” at her chamber door, and she was 
informed that a trusted clerk of her husband's waited to see her. 

“ Tell Ramdas,” she said impatiently, " that I am busy and the sahib 
is away.” But Ramdas was not to be pub off so easily. He was aware 
the sahib was away, and if he begged to be excused for insisting on 
seeing Mrs. Cholmondeley, it was because his communication was 
important. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley threw on a white wrapper and buttoning it 
approached the window and looked out, the man’s insistance had troubled 
her, she hardly knew why, and the view of his face was not calculated to 
reassure her, for the sun that fell full on his red turban and white 
raiment revealed also a grave and troubled countenance. Pushing the 
window open she stepped out, and as Ramdas salaamed, before he 
had time to utter a word, she knew for a certainty that he was the bearer 
of evil tidings. His few first words confirmed her impression. He did 
not wish to alarm her, ho said, but there were things she ought to know, 
and must know shortly, and he had brought a letter for her to read. 
The hand Linda extended to take the letter trembled a lktle, and although 
the day was sultry, she felt cold. It was as if she stood in the presence 
of some veiled horror from which the concealing draperies were about to 
be removed. She motioned Ramdas to a chair and sinking into the 
depths Of a wicker lounge read as follows 
“ My dear good Ramdas, 

“ It is a quarter of a century now since you and I first knew each 
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4i other, and we have passed through good and evil times together, indeed 
“of late years it has been nothing but evil and care and disappointment. 

44 I have troubles enough to your knowledge, and some others of which 
44 you knew nothing, and perhaps all these things taken together have 
44 combined to make me low spirited. At any rate as I am going away 
44 on what may be a very much longer journey than you suppose, Isyvrite 
44 this to thank you for all your kind and faithful services to me. May 
44 God reward you for them.’ I cannot, and it troubles me to think you 
44 will be turned adrift after all these years. I have a presentiment that 
il we have seen each other for tho last time, the very last. Good-bye 
44 and God bless you, if anything should happen to me you will be one 
“ of those that are nearest to my heart at tho last. God bless you ! 

B. M. Cholmondeley. 

14 Break open my despatch box if necessary. I have lost the key. 
• 4 You know the state of my affiaits as well as I do. Toll that and other' 
41 evil tidings to my wife as gently as possible, but not till you hear from 
44 me/' 

44 I do not understand 1 What does it mean ?” said Linda. The 
Hindoo shook his head with a gesture of despair, and she saw that the 
tears were stealing down his cheeks. She took up the envelope belonging 
to the letter and examined it. It was dated five days back and bore 
the Abmedubud postmark/ 4 Why did you not show mo this sooner ?” 
she asked. 

liamdas pointed to tho last sentence of the letter as his excuse, and 
explained that he had been to Ahmedabad and sought Mr. Cholmondeley 
there in vain; ho thought he had discovered that he had taken the train 
to Bombay, but returning post hasto he had failed to discover any trace 
of him at his home or office. 

44 Why wero you so anxious to find him V* Linda said, dreading 
the reply her question might draw forth lest it should tear the last 
flimsy veil from the horror that threatened her. 

44 He had many troubles, I feared some evil might happen to him.” 

For once Mrs. Cholmondeley understood more than the words, 
conveyed, and Tor a moment she sat numbed and still, wonderitfg if 
domestio troubles had contributed to drive her husband to despair. 

44 That is not all I have to tell. There is more bad news,” said 
Bamdas as he drew forth a yellow envelope and handed the telegram it 
contained to Mrs. Cholmondeley. It was from a native station master 
on the B. B. & C. I. line, and contained the words 44 Sahib here 
dak bungalow dying come” Linda sat speechless and shivering,, while 
Itamdas told her that he was going by the next train at seven o’ciook. 
“ I will come too,” she said at last. u Must we wait till .seven o’clock f” 
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He explained that there was no possibility of going earlier, and 
informed her that the station master of the plaoe from which the 
telegram had come was a friend of his and he had confided to him the 
object of his journey to Ahmadebad and its unsatisfactory result. 
Linda hardly heard him, her conscience was awake at last after its 
long slumber, and it almost overwhelmed her with its sickening testimony 
of confidence repulsed, of slighted love, of neglect and coldness. Had 
she ever for one hour of her married life been a true wife to him? 
Alas! no, during all the ten years they had passed together she had 
loved herself and herself only. She had sought her own pleasure with 
an eagerness that had excluded all thought of his, he had been her useful 
provider and protector and that was all. The same thoughts followed her 
through the night journey, with its dreadful uncertainty and suffocating 
dust, and she was still repassing the events of her life with her husband 
when the train stopped and Ramdas appeared at the door to tell her 
they had reached their destination. 

Apparently the station master had been expecting them, for he 
joined them as soon as the temporary bustle caused by the arrival and 
departure of the train subsided. “ Madam,” said Ramdas, returning to 
her after they had conferred together for an instant, “ you must be 
prepared for the worst.” 

“ Take me to him,” she answered faintly, what the worst was he 
did not say and she feared to ask. There was five minutes* walk along 
a dusty road through the grey cold dawn, and then she saw, and will 
remember as long as her life shall last, a large low room where the 
light of two or three oil lamps struggled with the coming daylight, and 
a punkah waved as if to soothe the last sleep of the rigid occupant of the 
bed in the middle of the room and scare away the flies that might other¬ 
wise have settled on the stony form reposing beneath it. A couple of 
police peons kept watch, others were there also, but she saw none of 
them, already she knew the worst; her remorse came too late, he could 
listen to no word of regret, pronounce no pardon, and as they raised the 
light handkerchief that covered the face of the corpse, Linda uttered a 
piereffig cry and fell fainting across the body of her husband. 

Of course there was an inquest, the death had been too sudden to be 
passed over without some show of an investigation, 7 but having heard 
the evidence of the doctof, apd also that of the keeper of the dak bungalow 
who deposed that the deceased had paused on his journey on account of 
fatigue and indisposition, and growing rapidly worse had lain down on 
the bed and been found dead there at the expiration of a few hours, they 
returned a verdict of death from natural causes. Perhaps if Ramdas had 
told all he knew they might have modified their verdict, but h© saw no 
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use in telling all he knew. They had strong notions about suicide 
these Christians, and he loved his dead employer well enough to wish 
that he should receive all honour from all men. Alas ! revelations must 
come but too soon that would place him among the rank pf failures in 
the world’s arena, and failures in the world’s eyes are always more or 
less despioable and culpable. 

To do Linda justice, she had been too much pre-occupied by one 
aspect of her husband’s * letter to Bamdas to give much thought to 
secondary issues, her intellect was not of the acute order that immediately 
masters a case in all its bearings, and a hint or a veiled allusion was 
invariably lost on her. It is no wonder then that the revelation as to 
the involved state of her husband's affairs came upon her with the force 
of a second shock. It was hard to believe that with the exception of 
her clothing and little personal possessions, she could call nothing hers, 
and Louisa who had come to her at the first news of her troubles, found 
it not easy to induce her to take a practical view of her changed posi¬ 
tion. It would have been still more difficult perhaps but for a strange, 
and at first sight a most inopportune discovery that Linda made during 
the first sad days of her widowhood. Through all their married life 
Mr. Cholmondeley had longed for a child, and as if in mockery of the 
weakness that had made him turn his back on life’s trials and joys, a 
child was coming now that he could no longer welcome it and rejoice 
over it. Poor helpless indolent Linda, alone in the world and penniless, 
was to be burdened with an infant, and yet, most unexpectedly to her 
sisters, with the need came some measure of strength. In every 
human heart there are undiscovered depths of power and sweetness, 
and perhaps of all regenerating agents maternity is the strongest. 
Louisa listened in wonder sometimes to her sister's utterances; it was as 
if another sense and new perception had come to Linda, and enabled 
her to see .vaguely and dimly things that had before been invisible and 
unsuspected. 

The only course open to her was to return to England and share 
her mother’s humble home, and the prospect was a most uninviting 
one. Hard work, hard fare, poverty and all its wretched concorifitants 
would be hers, and there were moments when she felt almost tempted to 
follow in the path whither she believed her husband had preceded her; 
perhaps she was partly saved by a lack of physical courage and partly 
by the knowledge that in her case the crime would be murder as well 6s 
suicide. She could not raise her hand against the innocent life that 
was already dear to her. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Cholmondeley had been 
popular people, and his creditors loudly accused him of having hastened 
the catastrophe that had overtaken him by oriminal recklessness, but it 
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was impossible not to feel compassion for the desolate widow, and they 
abandoned to her sufficient funds to take her home to her mother's 
house. Louisa and Emily too came forward with their little offerings, 
and stirred her to bitter shame as she remembered how grudgingly she 
had been accustomed to minister to the needs of those nearest to her. 

It must be indeed a hard heart that after a lengthened residence 
.here, can leave this much maligned India, and leave it for ever, without 
.some strong stirring of regret. England may bo invigorating and 
bracing, but some of her aspocts are undeniably cold and severe. 
Winter glooms and fogs are likely to make one long for the land of 
perpetual sunlight and warmth, and the heavy clumsiness of English 
rurality does not contrast pleasantly with the picturesque and uncon¬ 
ventional children of the sun, supple as their own graceful tigers and 
sometimes true as a dog in their unquestioning and unswerving fidelity 
to what they love and revere. Linda had double reason to regret the 
country she was leaving, and when her last day on Indian soil had 
arrived, she knew that she was going from sunlight into twilight, from 
youth and love and luxury, to poverty privation and self-denial. She 
had never pictured such a going home as this, her passage paid out of 
compassion, and her immediate little needs provided for by her sisters' 
modest gifts. All her imaginings had been of pomp and state, of 
dazzling meanly clad old friends with her dresses and her jewels, of 
telling wonderful stories of the state she kept in the land of her exile ; 
and now—she sighed as she contemplated her belongings piled up on 
the verandah ready for removal, and she cast a look of tardy appreciation 
on the pleasant home and well kept garden that were to be hers no 
longer. 

Kamdas, who had been untiring in his services to the widow of 
his former employor, came to bid her farewell on that last afternoon. 
He had still at heart the honour and dignity of this relict of the house 
he had served, and it troublod him that she should be going home 
second class. Mr. Cholmondeley’s wife, he said, should travel first class. 

" Mr, Cholmondeley's widow must travel how she can and bo 
thanbful,” answered Linda, and then, drawing forth a purse brilliant 
in red and gold, he handed it to her, saying it was a little debt he 
owed his late employer, a private affair between themselves with which 
the creditors had nothing to do. She must take it, she could not put 
an affront upon him by refusing it, and it was only a little sum, enough 
to pay her passage. A little sum I to a man who had lived and 
brought up a family on a rupee a day. A little sum! to a man who 
had lost more heavily than any one by the late crash, lost In 
credit as well as pookefc, for he had stood by the failing house 
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till the last and schemed and perhaps lied for it! Linda remem¬ 
bered her past arrogance to one she had considered her husband's 
dependent, the secret contempt which she had not always taken the 
trouble to conceal, and as her heart swelled with remorse^and shame, 
she burst into a passion of tears and sobs. u No, my good friend/' she said 
at last* " I cannot take a first class passage, it would not be right now 
I am so poor, but I will keep your gift for his child.” Her streaming 
tears fell oh the dark hand she had taken for the first time, and Iiamdas 
too was moved, but he salaamed in silence and turned away surprised 
to find so much feeling in a woman who had always appeared to him 
cold and proud, devoid of all interest except such as she derived from 
her relationship to Mr. Cholmondeley. 

It is not necessary to follow the desolate mourner home, to chronicle 
her homely daily life beneath her mother’s roof, but we will visit her once 
more on Christmas day, the first anniversary of her great sorrow, the 
eleventh of that mad merry day on board the Ganges, when life had 
opened before her like one long sunlit flowerstrewn pathway, an ideal life 
devoid of trouble and care, with all things made subservient to enthroned 
and pampered self. 

As we have said, it was Christmas day. Not Christmas clad in cold 
hard sunny brightness, but a murky raw day that made rejoicing hard to 
all but those who can afford to be independent of externals, and forget 
cold in gorgeous raiment, blazing fires, and stimulating fare. The fire 
before which Linda sat on that Christmas morning indicated rigid 
economy, the room was also small and somewhat bare, yet she was 
smiling tender maternal smiles at the little creature she was washing and 
dressing, passing her hand softly over the little bare back, or applying 
with deft motherly fingers the powder puff to the creases in the rose- 
leaf skin that felt so deliciously velvety and delicate to the touch. On 
the opposite side of the fire sat an elderly woman with thick white banded 
hair, and a face on which care and sorrow had drawn deep lines. She 
was diligently darning stockings, but even the claims of the full basket 
at her side; awaiting the repairing needle and cotton, could not prevent 
her raising her eyes from her work occasionally to steal a glance%t her 
daughter and grandson, and then a little smile would break out on the 
patient worn face, and her eyes meeting Linda’s would exchange a ray of 
maternal freemasonry, which said without the*ieed of words some of the 
divine things that mothers’ hearts have been saying over and over again 
sinoe the world began. 

“ I am so thankful he is a boy/’ observed Linda, as she fastened 
her baby’s last little flannel garment and proceeded to feed and soothe it 
to sleep. 
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“You are right,” answered her mother. “My children were all 
girls, and when one is poor, girls cause such cruel anxiety to their parents. 
I have lain awake often at night wondering what would become of 
you all/' 4 

“Poor mother !” said Linda, laying her hand on the one that was 
buried in the -depths of the stocking, “ I begin to understand now all 
that w^ owe you.” 

“ You have all turned out good children, you have paid me over 
and over again. Look at Louisa and Emily pinching themselves to help 
me. Poor girls, it grieves me to take their money, as it used to grieve me 
to take yours, my dear,” she added, fearful lest a word should wound 
Linda or seem to imply reproach that she had shown herself less generous 
than her sisters. 

“ Mother,” said Linda, moved by the delicacy that was so anxious 
to spare her, 99 1 have never been a good child to you. I have been a 
bad daughter to the best mother that ever lived, and a bad wife to the 
kindest husband a woman could have. I can never forgive myself for 
my conduct to him, and now I have come home to be a burden on you 
when you are old and poor.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, child!” exclaimed Mrs. Hunter. “You are 
already a great help to us in the school, and you will be a greater still 
when the baby is a little older. The girls mind you more than they do 
Minnie, because you are bigger I think. Besides, we are not so badly 
off as we were, the Binns and Laura Murdoch are a great help to us, 
and we shall get more children from India as time goes on. And I am 
bo glad to have another of my children with me as I grow older, and a 
dear little grandson brought up under my roof to be a comfort to me 
in my old age, for never fear but we will bring him up well between 
us although he has no father, and he will be a comfort to us both; a 
something young and fresh and bright for us all to look at and to love. 
See the little darling is falling asleep ; shall I get the cradle ready for 
him r 

Linda laid her cheek against the wrinkled hand that rested on her 
shoulder. “ It is just like you, mother, to make light of my faults,” 
she said , 49 you have always done it, but I hope I shall never again be 
tempted to make light of them myself. I have behaved infamously to 
you and infamously to niy ljmsband, and from you and from him, and 
even from poor Ramdas, I have received nothing but unselfish kindness in. 
return. My husband, my poor Bernard, was true and kind always, but 
I never loved him while he lived, though I love him dearly now it is too 
late. Perhaps when we all meet again bis son will plead for me, and he 
will forgive me, but I have not deserved it.” 
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" There, there, you must nob agitate yourself like this !” Mrs. 
Hunter exclaimed. “It is bad for the baby.” 

“And/’ continued Linda, u I will strive and pray to be a better 
daughter to you, mother.*’ I# 

“ You have always been a good daughter, my dear, and I must go 
and see how Ann is getting on with the dinner; for Min and those poor 
children will be home from church cold and hungry in an hour or two/* 
said Mrs. Hunter with her hand on the door knot. 

Linda had not always proved herself an apt scholar, but at last she 
was learning the lesson of life, that through love are we saved, and that 
it is well to labour and strive for something outside of ourselves. She 
had found a safeguard, a helpless living creature, herself yet not herself, 
that stirred her heart, urging her onward to all things good and true, 
and as her mother’s retreating footsteps sounded in the passage, she 
bent down over the sleeping infant on her knee, and kissed the feeble 
little pink hand that was bringing her redemption, 

E. Bates. 


THE FATE OF “TEEN SHENDIAE.”* 

A Marwaree Legend. 

After Byron— A Close Siiave. 

Tiie Marwaree came down like a wolf on the fold, 

A rich ryot to seize for his silver and gold, 

But arrived at the hut, ah ! what did he see ! 

Why, nothing to lift, no, not e’en a rupee 1 

He endeavoured to smile; but he looked very green : 

For the jolly old ryot was not to be seen. 

With the haste he had come, he was very much blown, 

But all to no purpose—the ryot had flown. 

Soon the voice of his moaning was heard on the blast; 

And he eagorly stared at each face that he passed. 

But the thoughts of his losses and dishonor’d bill, 

Caused his heart once to kick—then for ever stand still. 

So down fell Teen Shendiar —“his nostrils all wide, 

But through them there rolled not the breath of his pride, 

And his body lay stretched at full length on the turf; 

As cold as a frog’s when it hops through the surf. 

And there his friends found him, quit.) rigid and pale, 

With a warrant to put an old ryot in jail, * 

As his pockets were empty, they left him alone, 

And many rejoiced when they heard he was gone. 

And his widow she shrieks out a heart-rending wail, 

For unknown to her lord she had # stcfod as the bail, 

But the arm of the law came down like a sword, 

She became an insolvent, and lost all her hoard. 

Ilksaj. 

♦ A term of endearment applied by members of other castes to the Marwaree, in 
happy allnsion to their peculiar custom of shaving the head in *noh a manner as to leave 
thre* separate and distinct tufts of hair on it; also, as many think, because of their modest 
. charge for interest of 3 per cent, per month '—1. • 
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WIDOW BROWN’S CHRISTMAS. 


His window is over the factory flume ; 

And Elkanah there, in his counting-room, 

Sits hugging a littered table. 

His beard is white as the foam, and his cheek 
Is weather-beaten and withered and bleak 
As the old brown factory gable 

Christmas is near ; and he, it is clear, 

Is squaring accounts with the parting year ; 
Setting forth in column and row, 

Whatever a penny of gain can show— 
Mortgages, dividends, and rents, 

City bonds and gover’ments, 

A factory here and a tannery there, 

Good bank stock and railroad share— 

As fast as his busy brain can count 
Or his busy pen indite ’em, 

Figuring profit, and gross amount, 

And adding item to item. 

Thinks he : 44 It’s a good round sum I make ; 
Don’t seem much like I wasgoin’ to break !” 
And he looked again, as he poised his pen 
To fillip, the drop of ink off, 

But just as he gave the pen a shake, 

He said “ Ho ! ho 1” at a strange mistake 
He found himself on the brink of : 

He said “ Ha 1 ha !” and his lips drew in 
With a hard, dry, leathery kind of grin, 

As much like the smile of a crocodile 
As anything you can think of. 

44 I declare ! there’s Widder Brown 
In the cottage over in Tannery Town ! 

■ The family had the house rent free 
As long as her husband worked for me. 

A good, smart, faithful chap was Jim— 

Wish I had forty as good as him ! 

But he died one day, and left her there ; 

And I put the place in the parson’s care— 
For the only man in the town I dare 
To trust is Parson Emery— 

To see that the house don’t run away, 

And collect the rent she agreed to pay. 

I’ll write a letter this very day, 

To jog the good man’s memory.” 

The letter was straightway penned and sent ; 
And it preached hard times to a dreary ex¬ 
tent : 

“For money is tight at ten per cent; 

Often no sooner got than spent; 

The poor man finds it a heavy stent 
To earn his mess of pottage; 

And so^J concluded the argument, 

41 You may, if you please, remit the rent 
Jim’s widder owes for the cottage.” 

In two days* time the answer came. 

44 The parson is prompt. But—what in the 
name,” * 

He cried, as he opened and read the kame; 

How extremely odd it sounded 1 
“Dear, noble, generous, honored friend —” 
Were terms he couldn’t well comprehend ; 
And when he had struggled on to the end, 
He was utterly astounded. 

He gasped and gurgled, and then burst out! 
“ WnatVi thunder’s the ol* fool ravin’s about ? 


He’s crazy, without a shadder o’ doubt! 
A-writtin* to me as if I was a saint! 

Wa’al mabby I be, and then mabby I ain’t, 
An’ what’s his argyment ? why, to be sure, 
That I’m a marciful man to the poor, 

An’ feel for the sufferin’ brother, 

An’ stay the widder whose staff is gone ; 

And so he continners a-layin' it on, 

An’ he ain’t sarcastical, nuther. 

44 Blamed ol’ blunderhead ! couldn’t he see 
T’ the poor I was marciful tu meant me ? 

But here he goes on, in a gushin’ mood, 

To tell o’ the woman’s gratitude, 

Because I’ve been so exceedingly good 
As to pity her sad condition , 

An*give him the blessed authority tu 
Remit — Remit — the rent that is due , 

Why don’t he remit, then ? wish I knew ! 
’Stid of that, here’s more of his hullabalew, 
To thank me for the remission ! 

44 Remission—remit. Oh, drat the dunce !” 

And he rushed for a dictionary; 

It having occurred to him all at once 

That the meanings sometimes vary 
Of even the simplest words we write; 

And that a prosy old parson might 
Use one, and a man of business quite 
Another vocabulary. 

Finger and eye ran down the page : 

44 Ra, Re” —he was flushed with rage : 

44 Remember—Remind—Remit 1”—at last 
The terrible talon had it fast, 

With the definition against it set: 

* 4 Send bark, ” he read ; but, lower yet, 

“To release, to forgive , as a sin or a debt /” 
Ah, through that mesh in the treacherous net 
Had slipped the widow’s pittance ! 
*Twas so ! ’twas strange 1 ’twas very absurd, 
That thus from a phrase, or a single word. 
With equal reason could be inferred 

Collection of debt, or quittance! 

Words have their forks, like highways, whence 
To left and right run the roads of sense ; 

And, taking the wrong derivative, 

The heedless old parson had come to give 
Remission instead of remittance . 

Elkanah glared for a moment, and then, 

With a snort at the book, and a scoff at the 
men 

Who invented the language, seized his pen, 
Tore one letter, and wrote again, 

Protruding his chin, while the hard dry grin 
Grew terribly savage and sinister; 

Till, too impatient to brook delay, 

He quite forgot it was Christmas-day, 

Swung on his Ulster, and swooped away 
Toward Tannery Town and the Widow 
Brown 

And the good old blundering minister. 

As out by the forenoon train he went, 

He had ample time to consider: 

44 To be soft-soaped to sich an extent— 
Cracked up like a spavined boss that’s meant 
To be sold to the highest bidder— 

It’s pooty dumbed rough on a plain old gent 
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That never was known to give a cent, 

Say nothin* o* seventy dollars* rent, 

To anybody’s widder! 

An* I ain’t one o* the kind that cares 
To be boosted up in a woman’s prayers 
For a favor I never did her. 

“ Yet she might pray for me all her days, 

An* I wouldn’t object to the person’s praise, 

Which he spread so thick in his letter ; 
But though he believes it himself, and though 
Other folks may think it’s all jes*' so 
The plague is, I know better ! 

He’ll wonder what sort of a beast I be 
When I tell him square out how it seemed to 
me, 

What a blamed, ridickelous, fool's idee 
That I should forgive a debtor !** 

Quick moist flushes, strange hot streaks, 

Shot down to his shins and up to his cheeks, 
He loosened his collar, and wondered what 
In time made 'em keep the cars so hot. 

Still, as he thought of the interview 
He was going to seek, the warmer he grew, 
And he said to himself, with a leer, “ Must be 
I'm fond of parson's s'ciety! 

For what else under the canopy 
I'm makin* the trip for I can’t see, 

Sence a letter or tu would as soon undu 
The snarl he’s got me inter, 

Save railroad fare, an’ the wear an’ tear 
Of a journey in midwinter. 

“ It’s an awk’ard mess, I du declare 1 
The widder she’ll cry, an’ the parson he’ll stare 
An’ like enough somebody else will swear— 
Wish I was back in my office chair ! 

For why should I go twelve mile or so 
An* lose my time an’ my dinner, 

To prove to their face, beyond a doubt, 

’T I ain’t no saint, as they make out, 

But a hardened sort of a sinner ?* 

Some such thoughts perplexed his brain, 

As up to the station rolled the train, 

With slackening speed and brakes screwed 
down, 

And the brakeman bawled out, “ Tannery 
Town!" 

“ Wa’al here I be !” With gathering frown 
And firm-set teeth, old Elkanah straight 
Took his way to the parson's gate ; 

No longer inclined to turn about, 

In a flurry of confusion, 

And like a cowarc^ retrace his route, 

But grimly resolved to carry out 
His original resolution. 

Though, after all, he approached the spot, 
Outwardly cold and inwardly hot, 

As a brave man goes to be hanged or shot, 

Or whatever else he thinks is not 

The thing for his constitution. 

And when this answer he received, 
u Parson ain't to hum”—will it be believed ?— 
He felt like the very same man reprieved 
At the moment of execution. 

Wa'al, no, he wouldn't go in and wait: 

He stood in the snow at the parsonage gate ; 
No train back till half past one, 

And the village bells had just begun 


To ring for noon : for a minute or two 
He stood, uncertain what to do. 

Looking doubtfully up and down 
The dreary streets of Tannery Town, 

And thought of his money and Mrs. Brown ; 

Then this is what he <Jid do— 

He turned his feet up the snowy street, 

And went to call on the widow. 

'Twas Christmas-time, as I said before ; 

And when, arrived at the cottage door, 

He reached for the'old bell handle, 

He paused a moment, amazed and grim, 

For he heard such a racket as seemed to him. 
In the home of the late lamented Tim, 
Sufficient Cause for scandal. 

A short, sharp ring, then a hurried noise - 
Of whispering, scampering girls and boys, 
And the door was opened a little space, 
Through which peered out, with a bashful 
grace, 

A surprisingly pretty* looking, 

Timidly smiling, bright young blonde; 

And Elkanah caught, from the room beyond, 
A savory sniff, a wonderful whiff, 

Of most delicious cooking. 

He sees a table, with neat cloth spread, 
Steaming dishes, and cream-white bread, 
Cranberry sauce, and thick squash pies. 

And the curly brown pates and wondering eyes 
Of the imps that had made the clatter ; 
Then the mother just bringing in to crown 
Her banquet, a beautiful, golden-brown, 

Great roasted goose on a platter. 

A crabbed old man, to whom the sight 
Of happy children gave small delight; 

A hungry man, who had come so far 
To a feast his presence could only mar ; 

An iron-fisted miser, 

Who would seldom afford himself a fat, 
Delectable Christmas goose like that, 

Or indulge in anything half so good— 
Confronting the widow, there he stood. 
Glowering under his visor; 

And it certainly seemed that his presence 
would— 

To say the least—surprise her. 

For he said to himself, “ Her means are spent, 
An* she hasn’t a penny to pay her rent, 

While this is the way she gorges 
Her ravenous tribe on the fat of the land ! 

I’ll let her know that I understand 

Whose money pays for the orgies." 

But, seeing the old man standing there, 

The widow, seemingly unaware 

Of his brow’s severe contraction, 
Perceiving only his thin white hair, 

And his almost venerable air, 

Wiped her fingers, and placed a chair, 

With a charmingly natural action ; 
Welcoming him with never a trace 
Of guile in her smiling and grateful face; 
Accounting this visit the crowning grade 
Of his noble benefaction. 

u Oh, sir," she began, w I am glad you are 
here **— 

With a quivering lip and a starting tear— 
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11 To see what happiness" (this was gall 
To the stingy old wretch) “you have given 
us all! 

Since you were so good—” " Not I/’ he cried; 
44 I never was good I” But she replied, 

With gentle, sweet insistence ; 

“ It seems but a trifle to you, no doubt; 

Such kindness as yours—” Here he burst out, 
M I tell ye, woman, ye're talkin’ about 
A thing that has no existence." 

u Ah, you may say that, since you have shown 
A goodness which you are too good to own 1 
But I could never, with what I know, 

Permit another to wrong you so." 

Then up spoke one of the younger crew : 

44 Ye may bet yer dollars on that! it’s true ; 
For only yesterday, I tell you, 

Wasn't she in high dudgeon, 

Just hearing you called by Deacon Shaw 
The keenest old skinflint ever he saw ! 

He said he would sooner have hoped to draw 
Sap from a hatchet or blood from a straw 
Than money that wasn’t allowed by law 
From such an old curmudgeon. 

44 Well, what have I said ?” u Hush, Jamie, 
hush !” 

Cries the mother, in consternation ; 
While Elkanah starts, with an angry flush 
And a vigorous exclamation. 

44 Did he say that ?—say that of me ? 

He’s tighter himself than the bark of a tree.” 
14 He has more heart than he lets folks see : 
A little like you in that,” says she. 

44 Ho I ho! wa'al! that’s a queer idee ! 
That's a curi’s ca’calation !’* 

14 But he, when at last he understood 
What a friend you had been, how exceeding¬ 
ly good, 

To my poor orphans,” she went on, 

“ And me—for the sake of him that is gone— 
He was humbled; he took it quite to heart; 
Declared you had acted a noble part, 

And expressed sincere repentance 
For having misjudged you so till now, 

But your example—” “ Example ! I vow, 

Mis’ Brown,” snarls Elkanah ; but somehow 
He couldn’t complete the sentence, 

«• Your Christian example !” the widow cries 
“ Who wants proof of it, there it lies”— 

With a glance of pride at the great squash 
pies t 

^Vnd the goose superbly basted. 

44 The deacon was here at half-past one; 

And at half-past two the proof bad begun : 
The goose was brought by the deacon's son, 
And then it seemed as if every one 
Must do as the deacon and you kad done.” 

c 

44 Yes, sir,” says Jamie ; M and wasn’t it fun ! 
It was ring, ring, ring! it was run, run, run! 
Squashes that weighed pretty nigh a ton ! 

Such apples you never tasted!'’ 

44 It came to us in our sorest need,*' 

The widow resumed; 14 and all are agreed 
*Twas a l.aivest of which you sowed the seed. 
You see your charity was indeed 
An example that wasn’t wasted." 


“ My charity J” Elkanah groaned. 44 Well, 
well I" 

“ ’Twas more of a blessing than I can tell”— 
She choked a little and wiped a tear— 

44 For we have been dreadfully poor this year, 
'Tis a hard, hard struggle to provide 
For my five little ones since he died. 

Faithfully, every day I meant 
To save a little to pay my rent; 

I stinted and planned, but still I found, 

As often as Saturday night came round, 

I had spared, when they were patched and 
fed 

Hardly enough for Sunday’s bread. 

Such constant weariness, want, and care 
Seemed often more than a life could bear. 
Then came, ho, sir, your gracious gift, 

Which all of a sudden seemed to lift 
The burden which weighed me to the ground ; 
And all these other good friends came round; 
And so, in our joy and thankfulness, 

It seemed to me I could do no less 
Than make a feast,” she said with a smile, 

44 Be patient! be quiet!” For all the while 
The hungry children clamoured, 

And climbed the chairs, and peeped at the 
pies, 

And ogled the goose with wistful eyes. 

14 ’Tis a favor,” said she, 44 1 should greatly 
prize, 

If you would sit by, and not despise 
The bounty which Heaven through you sup¬ 
plies.” 

44 Hem ! wa’al! ye take me by surprise. 

Don’t know,” the old man stammered. 

She smilingly reached for his coat and hat, 
And the goose was fragrant, the goose was 
fat. 

44 I think you will stay.” “Wa'al, as to 
that, 

I don’t dine out very often; 

I called to explain—but never mind. 

Fact is, Mis* Brown, I haven't dined ; 

And if you insist—since you air so kind—” 
He was rather surprised himself to find 
His heart beginning to soften. 

44 Don’t care ’f I du.” And down he sat. 

The goose was fragrant, the goose was fat. 

The old man did the carving; 

The sauce was dished, the gravy poured, 

And the plates all round that little board 
Were filled in a manner that didn’t afford 
The slightest hint of starving. 

Not in all that dreary year 
Had her cottage known such cheer. 

With hope, and her happy children near 
The widow smiled contented. 

Even old Elkanah ceased to be 
Greatly scandalized to see 
Cheeriul faces and childish glee 

In the home of the late lamented. 

Nature’s ways are wise and kind: 

Clouds pass, dawn breaks, and ever behind 
Each dark sea hollow swells a wave; 

And fresh grass grows on the new-made grave ; 
And softly over the broken heart, 

And its sorrowful recollections, 

The leaves of another hope will start. 

And tender new affections. 
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The widow talked and told her plans: 

. What a dutiful child was Nance! 

The parson had got her boys a chance 
To blow the organ the coming year: 

“ So there will be twenty dollars clear! 

The girls will help me more and more ; 

I'll sew, and often as heretofore, 

Earn bread for the morrow while they sleep; 
And so I have hopes that I yet may keep 
My little flock together— 

With Heaven so kind and friends so good— 
Send them to school and provide them food 
And shelter them from th£ weather. 

M But oh, what a change for them and me! 
How different now it all would be. 

If my dear husband— 1 ” Mrs. Brown 
Here, for some reason, quite broke down ; 
And even old Elkanah’s sight grew weak ; 
You might have observed in his withered 
cheek 

Some unaccustomed twitches, 

And in his voice, when he tried to speak, 

Some very unusual hitches; 

For, seeing how long she yet must strain 
Her utmost energies, just to gain 
Bread for her babes—perhaps in vain 
He had some twinges of shame and pain, 

And a curious feeling I can’t explain 

At the thought of his hoarded riches. 

“Hem! wa’al, Mis' Brown! t’is a poorty 
tough case 1” 

He made a motion as if to place 
His hand in his pocket, but drew it back 
u Though I must say you’ve got a knack ! 
You’regittin* along, and I’m dreffle glad! 

No more, no, thank’ee, ma’am! I hain’t had 
Sich a dinner as this, I don’ know when!*’ 
Down went the uncertain hand again. 

“ You’re children are well an* growin*: 
Few years, your boys ’ll be rich men— 

Mabbe they will no knowin*.” 

He merely pushed back his empty plate, 

Then tugged at his watch. Ha! is it so 
late ? 

I’d no i’dee on’t! train won’t wait; 

Guess, I’ll haf ter be goin’!” 

“ Must you, indeed ! How the time has 
flown!’’ 

The lonely old man had never known 
So grateful a soul, a look and tone, 

So gentle and so caressing ; 

And while she handed his hat and coat* 
Arranged the collar about his throat. 
Smoothed the creases, and brushed his arm, : 
He felt a strange, bewildering charm 
The very touch of her hand shed such 

Unconscious love and blessing !. 

" I thought there was something he came to 
say, 

To explain ?” cries Jamie. " Ah, yes, by the 
way, ” 

Says Elkonah, slightly flurried ; 

“ A leetle mistake—but that’s all right l " 


The parson, he didn’t take in, not quite. 

My full intent regardin’ the rent : 

Don’t be the least mite worried 
But that for sartin another year,— 

Bless me ! I b’lieve it’s the train I hear! 
Good-day!” And off he hurried. 

He seemed surrounded and pursued 
By spirits of joy and gratitude ! 

And he said to himself, “ I must conclude, 
Although the ol’ parson wa’n’t very shrewd, 
r Twas a lucky mistake o’ his’n !** 

And he felt some most surprising things, 
Strange perturbations and nutlerings, 

As of something Within him spreading wings— 
The angel within ftgw-risen ! 

“ I’m beat if there ain’t the parson now!’! 
With eager stride and radiant brow 
The minister crossed a steep by-street, 
Through ridges of snow leg-deep, to greet 
The friend of the widow and fatherless, 

Who growled to himself, “ Good thing, I 
guess, 

For some of the fatherless folks we know, 

Me and him didn’t meet an hour ago— 

Good thing all round, shouldn’t 
wonder!” 

The parson came panting up the hill, 

Hands out, with a greeting of warm good¬ 
will ; 

All smiles ; serenely unconscious still 
Of his most amazing blunder. 

A soul as simple as rills that run 
Joyous and clear in the summer sun! 

Not one who had chosen his work, but one 
The Lord Himself bad chosen; 

A child of faith, and a shepherd indeed ! 

Not one of those whose formal creed 

Has the tinkling sound and the hollow look 

Of ice left over a shrunken brook— 

Shrunken away from the living day, 

Leaving its surface frozen. 

Under the leafless village elms 
The parson waylays and overwhelms 
With more felicitation 
Of the late epistolary sort 
The impatient old man, who cuts him short 
With a quaint gesticulation, 

** No more o’ that, please understand! 

I’ve seen Jim’s widder.” This time the hand 
Dives into the pocket, and brings out 
A bright bank-note: “Guess the’ ain’t no 
doubt 

But what we’d ougnter give her a lift; 

An’ here’s a trifle, a Christmas gift; » 

I was pooty nigh forgittin*. - 
Remit her rent the opmin* year; 

And I’d like to rvtut to her now this ’ere. 
By-the-way I” drawls be, with a sidelong 
leer, , 

4# Did j’ever notice—it’s kind o* queer— 
There’s, tew ways 0 ’ remittin* ?” 
Harper*s Monthly, " 


A Fbench chemist claims to have discovered the means of extirpating 
the phylloxera by inoculating the vines * attacked with the phenol poison* 
The vines are not injured by the process* 
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A HINDU WIDOW’S HISTORY. 
By H. Hardy. 


Chapter I. 

Tara's father was a wealthy merchant of Surat, and many men 
remember to have seen him sitting at hhpelidi (bank) with that import¬ 
ance on his face which generally distinguishes a Bania Shett deeply 
engaged in chewing pan supari, casting accounts and directing his 
inferiors in a patronising tone. In the businesslike Ndndvat, this big 
Shett keeps his pehdi. The verandah of a low-storied house—like those 
often seen in the Marwari bazaar of Bombay—was the Parmanand 
Shett's pehdi, and the house was used as a dwelling place. Parmanand 
Shett could boast of much wealth acquired in the good old days of the 
Nabob. He was known as a very pious and honest man among his caste 
fellows. Every holiday, every ceremony, and every festival mentioned 
in holy writ, he observed with an unerring precision. Every Ekadashi 
saw his house entertaining the Sastris of the city. His only daughter 
Tara was a very promising girl. One evening after transacting the 
business of the bank, the happy couple—Mr. and Mrs. Parmanand— 
went to a marriage procession. Beturning late at night Divali Shethani 
—Mrs. P.—thus broke silence : 

Divali —Well, father of Tara, do you hear me ? Is not our Tara 
now grown up ? We should think of getting her married. Bemember 
the proverb, “ A horse out of the stable is like a girl out of her husband's 
house and a fish out of water.’' Your sister Kamala's daughter Oulab 
was married at three, although they are not rich. What use is our 
wealth of if we do not spend it in seeing our children happy ? 

Parmanand Shett —Ah my dear ! I am looking out for a good 
husband. I should not give her to a blockhead. * Her husband must 
have passed his Matikilason (Matriculation) and he must be in a position 
to make her happy. 

Divali —Burn your Matikilason or Batikilason whatever it be. 
Yourhead is turned by that stupid Jagraohan, who has just been put 
out of caste for going bo Vilat (England). You are turning a Sudhd- 
r&wdlah ? I shan't allow that. I have instructed Devashankar Gor to 
see her off into a high family even if the family be uneducated. I shan't 
degrade and make myself a laughing stock by allowing you to give my 
Tara to that Jagmohan. 

Parmanand Shett —You women are always obstinate and stupid. 
1 am the master of the house and not you. 

Divali—Have the mastership for yourself and let me go to my 
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father’s. My name is not Divali if I do not proclaim that you are 
going to give your daughter to an outcaste. Then let me see what 
your Sudhara (Reformation) does for you. 

By threatenings like these from Divali, Parmanand Shett is struck 
dumb, and thinks it prudent and wise to let his wife have her own way. 
Now we see what Tara has to suffer. Her parents were soon reconciled, 
Parmanand gave in and the poor girl’s fate was sealed. We shall see to 
what sort of man she was married. 


Chapter II. 

Devashankar —May you be happy, Parmanand Shett and you Divali 
Bai. I bring you some good news. What reward shall I have if I 
announce it ? 

Parmanand —Gor Maharaj (holy priest), you have been always 
kind to us. I am poor, but I will give you a shawl and a pugree 
(turban). 

Devashankar —No, that’s not enough. I must have Rs. 100 and 
my wife Rs. 50. If this be promised, I may speak out the happy 
tidings. 

Parmanand Shett —Agreed ! 

Devashankar —Then know, that in Randier, a city on the other bank 
of the Tapti, there lives a Shett named Tapidas. His son Tapidas is 
four years old, the family is high, and the lad is as handsome as 
u K6ma”—God of love. He is well educated, and the men of the family 
are all good. Tapidas Shett is old and will soon go to heaven, and iti 
that case all his wealth will fall to Daya Bhai, the only son of his 
father. I have betrothed your daughter to Daya Bhai. Is not that a 
happy union ? Now for my rupees. 

The reader may suppose from the above conversation that Daya 
Bhai was a good lad. But we know for certain that no one can depend 
on the word of the Gors—family priests—who make it their business to 
bring about a match anyhow. Their carelessness in such transactions 
is proverbial. They say, “Let the bride'be a widow or the bridegroom 
a widower, provided the purse of the Gor is filled." * 

Ah! simple Hindus! though your fondness to your children is 
extreme, how miserable you make them by our folly ! You know that 
Gors care but little for anything except ipodey, yet how blindly you 
make matohes according to their advice ! Are not you indirectly the 
enemies of your daughters ? You talk of high family and refuse* 
educated husbands of lower family. Oh God ! Oh India! thy social 
status will never improve as long as such marriages scourge thy sons. 
My eyes grow stern at the tricks of the Gors. My heart quakes at the 
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misery of the poor sufferers. Contempt for such parents, contempt for 
the so-called reformers, deadly hatred for the Gors makes me lose my 
senses. You ask, why contempt for the so-called reformers ? I briefly 
Answer. These worthies are very fond of preaching but not of 
practising. They would recommend widow remarriages &c., but when 
an occasion offers itself to them for setting an example they fear to 
embrace it. Ah, forgive my digression. I could not help it. A burst 
of patriotic indignation so occupied me that I could not remembor what 
I was writing. As we proceed further you will see how much truth 
there was in the Gor’s story. 

The match was liked both by Parmanand Shett and Divali. An 
astrologer was consulted and it was settled that the marriage ceremony 
should take place on the twelfth of the bright fortnight of Yaisakha, just 
a month after their betrothal. Ah ! poor Tara, thy fate is soon sealed. 
Thy parents, who boasted of being so very fond of thee, have just ruined 
thee. Poor girl, thou dost not conceive what happiness or misery depend 
upon thy husband’s qualities, or what a fate may be thine if he dies before 
thou art of age. Not only have thy parents been the cause of thy ruin, 
but also the source of the sorrow, sin and anxieties which thou wilt soon 
suffer. Yet do not curse thy parents, curse rather thy own fate and the 
stupid custom of early marriages. 


Chapter III. 

In Randeir in a cottage may be seen a number of children squatting 
on the ground and uttering something in a sing-song tone. On a stool 
near the entrance a grown up man, as dirty and swarthy as a scavenger, 
with a piece of cane in his hand, repeats the multiplication tables, or 
mercilessly canes a poor urchin who has not brought the usual weekly 
school fee—a quarter of a seer of grain and a pie. Then wearied with 
his labours the pedagogue of the town snores his fill, and the happy news 
that the worthy teacher is asleep is received among the students with 
relief. They lay aside their vatdnds (wooden pens), their patis 
(wooden slates), to begin talking, fighting, bullying, and the uproar rises 
into a regular tumult. Conspicuous among these scholars is an ugly, 
cunning looking chap, the leader of them all, who takes much pleasure 
in increasing the tumult by his silly pranks, He suggests that the 
mebtaji’s cane should be stolen and washed with lime water, so that it 
may break to pieces as soon as the mehtaji strikes some one with it. The 
experiment is tried, and the leader of the frolic, who is a personage of 
no little interest in the present story, as he is Daya Bhai—the husband 
of our Tara, by one of his silly pranks soon disturbs the worthy snoring 
sage of a pedagogua TJp rises the teacher, sees that silly l)aya Bhai is 
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t tbe leader of the disturbance, and brings hiar cane down on the back of 
the culprit when it at once breaks into pieces. The trick is successful, the 
urchins burst into laughter, the mehtaji is furious. He drawB a big 
wooden walking stick from beneath his stool and the poor back of 
Daya Bhai is doomed. Hoop! hoop!! hoop 111 the stick descends,. 
Daya Bhai cries out loudly. The teacher's hand with untiring strength 
continues tho manly feat for some time. But, readers, do not think 
Daya Bhai was much injured, for he was used to such unmerciful beating. 
He returns to his seat again, and is as noisy and silly as ever. Such is 
Daya Bhai the Kama, and the educated youth of the Gor’s description. 
The sun is fast sinking in the west, the school is dismissed, Daya Bhai 
goes home, and relates his adventures to his fond mother with all the 
pride of Wellington after the battle of Waterloo. 

Many a time the sun had travelled from east to west. Both the 
husband and wife were now entering the blooming age of fifteen, and 
Parmanandass was thinking complacently about sending his daughter 
Tara—no longer a child playing near the door of her father's house, 
but a blooming woman in all her charms—to her husband. It was a 
fine December evening. The sun was shining in all its glory, shedding 
its golden rays on the ancient city of Randier, when two boys were seen 
strolling in the street. One, an ugly boy of about sixteen, and the 
other a rather fair one of eighteen were engaged in meditating deeply. 

First lad .—Well, Suraj, agreed, you will get Rs. 100 if you help me 
to meet Shavaki. 

Suraj .—Yes, but it is a difficult task, Daya Bhai. The man is very 
sharp and so is his son Bamji. If he comes to know of this transaction, 
we will be ruined. The old man's daughter Shavaki loves you. She 
will give anything to see you, but it is dangerous. 

Daya Bhai .—Suraj, we must cross the river to go there. How can we 
manage for a boat ? 

Suraj .—Ah ! trust me for that. It is now six. She expects ns at 
seven. We are to meet her in the mango grove near the bank of the 
river. 

Daya Bhau —Suraj, you always. are clever at finding expedients. 
Let us sit here until we start for the place. 

This is the sort of man to whom the charming Tara is coupled, she 
had far better have been given to Jagmohan. Her stupid husband plans 
with a dreg of the town to meet his sweetheart, a wicked and abandoned 
girl. 

Is it not enough to break one's heart f What happiness can Tara 
expect from such a husband ? Meanwhile there sit the two friends enjoy¬ 
ing their wicked designs. At seven a boat* approaches them, they enter 
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it, reach the opposite shore and sit expecting the girl. She comes, thejj 
meet, and while they are talking Bamji, the girPs brother, learns of their 
interview. He bribes the boatman, enters the grove, and appears 
suddenly before them. What terror, what confusion, what consterna¬ 
tion prevailed. Daya Bhai and Suraj ran away chased by Bamji. Daya 
Bhai called out for the boat. No boat came. They had no alterna¬ 
tive but that of jumping into the river or being beaten by the fiery 
Bamji. They jumped into the river, and Suraj, who was a good 
swimmer, reaches the opposite shore, but Daya Bhai buffets with the 
waves bravely and at last sinks to the bottom and dies. Suraj, seeing 
that Daya Bhai was being drowned, at once hastened to the rescue 
and shared the same fate. Thus die the two friends and thus our 
poor Tara was doomed to a life-long widowhood! Ah, cruel Gor. Ah! 
blind and hen-pecked Parmanand 1 Ah! the stupid custom of giving 
daughters to high families rather than to educated ones ! What misery 
does this thing bring on poor Hindus! Malediction on the hour 
which brought calamity on thee, poor Tara! 

(To be continued .) 


In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
b&8hfulness for confidence.— Johnson . 


PLEASING VOICES. 


A silvery dulcet voic® 

In a woman stirs the soul, 

A musical nervous voice 
Id a man is good on the whole. 


Yet let that vile conceit dictate 
But too profuse a usance. 

And surely from a blessing each 
At once becomes a nuisance. 

Janglu 


POOR FATHER! 

When growing children have their will, 
The mother having none, 

The father well may turn to God 
And say : “ Thy will be done.’* 

Janyti 


ANSWERING LETTERS. 

You find a letter from a dear old friend 
Amongst a cruol lot in piles and rows; 

You say : “ An answer I must really send, 

But—lots of time before the next mail goes.* 

The mail-day comes—your conscience sorely hurt, 

(Tis tfanjly kindly at the very most,) 

You write: tl Excuse a hasty scrawl and curt,* 

And wind up : “ Just in time to save the post.* 

In kindness change your dilatory ways ; 

Your writing leisure may be better planned; 

Take your unanswered letters in relays, 

And write when mail-day is not close at hand. 

Jangli. 
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• HOW PERE PERRAULT SPENT HIS LEGACY. 

(From Belgravia.) 

At a fag end of the city, on the southern side, where thetgay heart of 
Paris subsides into scholarly and meditative quarters, stretches a street to 
which certain details give a grotesque individuality. Viewed at midday, under 
the most favourable aspect of sunlight, it cannot be said to be a cheerful 
street. It is pretematurally still; a number of shabby dogs dose under its 
doorways ; glimpses into back yards reveal piled-up fragments of bones, accu¬ 
mulations of rags and paper, and the general atmosphere is permeated with the 
smell of decaying vegetables. Should the visitor come upon some of its inhabit¬ 
ants loitering in the sunlight, men and women would appear to belong to a 
race bowed of back, clad in garments of ragged and patched antiquity, to 
assign a probable original date to which would puzzle the ingenious inquirer. 
He would discover, also, certain attributes common to the physiognomy of 
both sexes ; thus, when the eyes usually fixed on the ground are raised, they 
reveal the same expression of balanced scrutiny; an expression that may be 
also detected in those of the dogs, and would seem to indicate in all alike a 
mind open to the chances of life, but not expecting much from these chances. 
This spiritless yet inquiring attitude is doubtless a result of the occupation of 
the tribe. The aspect of the community, canine and human, shows that we 
have reached that last rung of the big social ladder where stand those who 
minister in the lowliest form to the imperious demands civilization makes upon 
human nature. 

It is the chiffoniers’ quarter, and this long street is the Rue Mouffetard. 

The toil of the Mouffetardians is during the night. Their sleep is during 
the day. It is by no. means always the sleep of the just; oftener the slumbers 
proceed from the brandy bottle. 

One forenoon a commotion arose in the Rue Mouffetard—caused by the 
unprecedented tidings that the postman clattering up the street was inquiring 
for one of its inhabitants, “Pere Perrault.” 4 ‘There was a letter for Pere 
Perrault!” A host of ragged children ran out of the gutters proffering guid¬ 
ance to the official. They trotted by his side, pointing with extended forefinger, 
while another detachment set off at a run to wake up Pere Perrault. 

As the posthian was turning into a grubby yard, there came out of it Jpward 
him a bent figure, led by clamorous urchins. It was that of a large-boned 
man clad in a gray blouse; his nether garments, a mosaic of stained patches, 
showed that damp bagginess at the knees which is the low-spirited protest of 
old garments against rough usage. He stood in*mouldy old shoes. The gaunt 
face, surrounded by hanks of gray hair, was,, blank in the bewilderment of an 
unprecedented experience. Behind this central group bustled up a little woman, 
with broad brown eyes, shrewd and bright, her tanned features covered with a 
network of wrinkles. “ Is your name Perrault P inquired the postman, eyeing 
the man with business-like distrust. 



“ But—yes—it is Pere Perrault—and I—am his wife,” exclaimed the 
woman with great volubility and gesture, her hands going up at every assertion. 
The postman fumbled in the black box suspended across his chest by a strap. 
“ Registered letter. Can you write 1 ” he asked. 

“ A letter for me !” muttered the chiffonier. 

“ He cati’t, ” cried Mere Perrault with vivacity, the excitement that cast 
her husband’s wits adrift sharpening hers. “ He can’t , 99 echoed all round the 
yard, filling with spectators. 

It is to be doubted if any member of the Quartier Mouffetard could have 
deciphered the signs the learned of their species had decided upon as a vehicle 
of communication for thought. This ignorance added to the sense of something 
extraordinary having happened in the arrival of a letter among them—a letter 
that was not to be delivered in an irresponsible fashion, but required, before 
being given up, the attestation of the recipient. 

The postman opened a book. “Put a sign—a cross—here, ” he said, with 
the laconic brevity becoming the man in office. 

Pere Perrault laboriously affixed a cross where the postman’s finger kept 
pointing, and it was evident as he did so that his hand trembled. When the 
oblong parcel was delivered over to him, “A letter for me, ” he muttered 
again, as he turned it round and round, and his face wore a dazed expression as 
if he were looking at a ghost. 

For forty years the world outside the Rue Mouffetard had resolved itself 
to him into a number of refuse heaps placed before its doors, out of which he 
and his wife, baskets on back, lantern and hook in hand, and a dog at their 
heels, had nightly picked odds and ends, the sale of which formed their means 
of livelihood. No link connected him with the outside world, but the rubbish 
it flung into its streets. Paris had gone through its agonies of revolution. 
Governments came and went, the reign of frivolity and fashion eddied in the 
streets where blood had lately flowed, and in all these transformations Pere 
Perrault had trudged through the darkness bending over the refuse heaps, un¬ 
affected by the life beyond. Now from this outside world a message came to 
him, and he trembled before the mysterious visitant. 

“ L’Ecrivain public,” exclaimed Mere Perrault, giving an animated tug to 
the handkerchief wound turban-like round her head. 

“ L’Ecrivain public,” echoed children and chiffoniers as Pere Perrault 
stood turning the letter, his mind not having yet formulized the necessity of 
taking a step toward unravelling the secret it held. His wife seized him by the 
sleeve, and as she dragged him along he instinctively clutched the missive and 
held it against his chest. The old couple walked rapidly, followed by a proces¬ 
sion of small openmouthed ragamuffins, and those of the chiffoniers who had 
sufficiently roused themselves from their slumbers. 

They made their way to a wooden shed placed up against a wall, over the 
door of which an.inscription announced that the Ecrivain public dwelt within. 
His charge for reading letters was from ten to twenty centimes ; and for writ¬ 
ing, fifty centimes, seventy-five centimes, and one franc. AJ1 the neighbourhood 
knew $Jie tariff 1 by heart, and understood that the scale of prices* varied accord¬ 
ing to the length, character, and amount of passion infused into the compositions. 
The role played by the Ecrivain public may be described as a cut between that 
of the barber of the middle ages and of the confessor. He knew the affairs of 
the Quartier, and was acquainted with its most intimate secrets. For over a 
quarter of a century he had *ma«de out its bills, he had written its letters of 
love, of sorrow, and of appeal. Pere and Mere Perrault knew the important 
man by sight, but it was the first time they had crossed the threshold of his 
sanctum. The procession that had followed at their heels waited outside as 
they passed within. 

Behind a table littered with some thumbed volumes and writing materials 
sat the learned man. L’Ecrivain public was flabby and round of limb, his scaroe 
locks issued from a faded green cap, his beard was abundant, and his round 
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spectacles impressive. L’Ecrivain public had a wide experience of letters, and 
he seemed to recognize at a glance that this was an important communication 
Pere Perrault grudgingly handed to him, while his wife put a two-sous piece on 
the table. He looked over his spectacles from the neat and formal superscrip¬ 
tion toward the two old people, and then deliberately broke the seal. 

The finely balanced voice of the Ecrivain public shook a littte as he read 
aloud that the Sous-Prefet of Sceaux, having communicated with the Maire of 
the XHIth Arrondissement of Paris, had ascertained that Jean D6sire Perrault 
was still alive pursuing the calling of chiffonier. He now announced to him 
that by the death, a few weeks previous, of his brother Armand L£on, he 
inherited the sum of 3,000 francs. “ Voil&, my friend, allow me to offer you 
my best congratulations,” said the Ecrivain, who possessed a fine tact and power 
of expression. 

P&re Perrault remained without finding a word to say, looking drowsily at 
the speaker. 

“Three thousand francs!” cried Mis re Perrault, catching her breath. 

“ Who ever heard the like—three thousand francs !” 

“ It is a pretty sum. It is not often I have to read such news to my 
customers,” said the Ecrivain. 

Still Pere Perrault remained silent, looking stupidly at the learned man 
with the round spectacles and the flowing beard. Presently he muttered, 

“ Eh, say that again. Three thousand francs—three thousand francs,” but 
the words did not seem to bring any meaning to his mind. “ Yes, there it is, 
quite in form. I never read a better written letter, and I have experience,” 
said the Ecrivain. 

“ But yes—yes, it is clear as the day,” shouted Mere Perrault into her 
husband’s ear, tapping the palm of her left hand with her closed right fist. 

“ Your brother, the miser, who would not lend you a few miserable francs 
when you were without a sou, is dead—yes dead and has left you three 
thousand francs you understand—three thousand francs,” and to emphasize 
this information Mere Perrault hit her left palm with a succession of little 
knocks from her right. 

The energetic clearness of his wife did not communicate itself to Pere 
Perrault. “ Yes—yes, three thousand francs,” he repeated in the same mechani¬ 
cal fashion without a responsive gleam in his eyes. He remained standing where 
he was, asking no question—making no movement; but a fox-like keenness had 
suddenly developed itself in Mere Perrault. The money must not be sent to 
the house ; she had grown fearful of thieves, she had become suspicious, refusing 
the services of the Ecrivain public to take charge of the sum and place it in the 
Caisse d’Epargne. She all at once recognized the virtue of spiritual authority, 
and, seizing her husband by the tail of his blouse, announced her intention of 
going to see Monsieur le Cure. A feverish movement on the part of Pere 
Perrault revealed that through his dulled senses an appreciation of his good for¬ 
tune had entered. The Ecrivain public, on returning the letter, let the string 
that bound the registered envelope fall on the floor. With trembling haste the 
chiffonier ducked under the table, and with shaking fingers clutched it, as if it, 
too, were precious. 

Mere Perrault did not pause to tell the news to the eager loiterers outside, 
but with firm hold of her husband made her way to the presbytery. Monsieur 
le Cur6 was at the door, just going out, but he turned back and listened 
with interest to the old woman’s story. His effprtrf to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the Mouffetardians were not appreciated by this Bohemian section of 
his 1 flock., but he was a man of an indulgent turn of mind, guilelessly eager to do 
good without claiming any tribute of gratitude. He now felt sure that for the 
speedier and more secure payment of the legacy there would be certain formali¬ 
ties to be gone through by this wide-awake woman and stupid-looking man 
which it was probable they would blunder over alone, He therefore once more 
put on his shovel hat and had® them come with him to the Mayoralty of th" 
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Arrondissement. The counsels the priest during the walk gave to the old people 
as to the placing of their money wore addressed to the wife, for the husband 
seemed too dazed to understand as he stalked along dumbly clutching the letter 
against his chest. At the Mairie the authorities soon confined their questions to 
Mere Perrault, apparently judging the old man to be little removed from an idiot, 
who could dcf nothing but feebly reiterate the questions put to him. Still, that 
the chiffonier was not ignorant of the change that had come in his fortune was 
again manifested by his obstinate refusal to give up into the keeping of the 
civil authorities, in return for a formal receipt thereof, the letter he had received 
that morning. It required to induce him to part with the precious document 
the fluent and vivid representations of his wife that it was guarded by the 
Church iu the person of Monsieur lo Cure, by the law in that of the officials 
surrounded by books and rolls of paper, and by the army in the sentinels posted 
at the door of the Mairie. 

The news of the legacy told to some of the loiterers by the Ecrivain public 
had preceded the old couple on their return to the Rue Mouffetard. The 
quarter was on the tiptoe of excitement A sudden regard for Pere Perrault 
had developed itself in the community. Mere Perrault noted how the old 
man was treated with a respect ho bad never been treated with before. The 
gargotte of Pere Michel was the resort of chiffoniers on holiday occasions. 
Thither Pero Perrault went at the invitation of his friends to talk over the big 
question how to spend 3,000 francs. It was felt due to the community to con¬ 
sider the question as one of public interest, to be properly discussed only before 
a table on which stood brandy and petit vin bleu. The Mouffetardians are a 
silent race for one of Gallic origin, hut they can come out volubly on occasions 
with speech liberally strewn with saprisiis and other expletives, to which the 
rumble of r*s gives a distant semblance to the mutter of artillery. 

The health of Pere Perrault was drunk with acclamation, Pere Perrault 
acknowledging the honor by drinking to it himself. It was repeated with 
emphasis that the chiffonier was an honor to the community. He deserved his 
luck. And it was remembered how on two occasions—once when he found a 
silver teaspoon in a dust heap, and another time a silver fork—he had with 
the proceeds of their sale, treated his friends. It was hoped that on this 
occasion of his good fortune he would not be found lagging behind; for, 
6aid Pere Biot, the orator of the quarter, the word fraternity is a falsehood 
when the good luck of one of its members is not the good luck of all. Mere 
Perrault, whose late lynx-eyed vigilance had now assumed the form of caution, 
gave but a taciturn encouragement to the company’s hope of a treat. “ Good 
money must not be wasted in liquor,” she remarked. Pere Perrault, 
however, in the surrounding atmosphere of cordiality, was showing symptoms 
of awaking out of his somnambulistic condition; he nodded, and gave his 
word that when he touched his legacy, he would spend a whole louis d’or in 
treating his mates. 

* After this assurance the company tobk up the question in hand with 
gusto. The Mouffetardians are not politicians. It is difficult to kindle the 
imagination of men who have no experience of life’s chances feut those present¬ 
ed by rubbish heaps. Changes in the forms of society’s government do not 
affect those who do not understand the first meaning of aspiration, and are 
unable to fancy what enlarged life means. 

Still there were in the quarter some spirits steeped in the direst colors of 
republicanism and one of them vowed with many muttered ejaculations that 
had he 3,000 francs he woulcf devote every sou of them towards ridding the 
country of despotism. 

The Mouffetardians are a reckless, lawless Bohemian set, but they are 
not of a spoil-sport disposition, and the suggestion was fiercely overruled and 
silenced as one likely to mar the geniality of the meeting. To the majority 
present the prospect of doing nothing more bat smoking and imbibing any 
amount of eau de vie appeared the only rational way of enjoying existence 
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and spending 3,000 francs. Per© Biot, who had larger views, spoke up, and 
demonstrated that a chiffonier who would deserve well of the community 
should do something for his fellows ; he held, therefore, that Pore Perraulfc 
ought to set up as a maitre chiffonier, buying up from his old mates, and 
giving better prices for their pickings. A round of applause greeted this 
proposition. Pere Perrault listened to the knocking of glasses about him. 
A feverish brightness gleamed in his eyes, but he remained vaguely monosyl¬ 
labic. “ That would be good ; he did not say no.** A chiffonier of feebler 
metal than his fellows, who had been known to wander to the fortifications 
and bring home limp nosegays of wild flowers, admitted that had he 3,000 
francs he would have no more to do with the concern; he would buy a little 
house outside the ba/rrwre , with a strip of garden to it, in which he would 
plant cabbages and beans. Of a Sunday Pere Perrault might, ask his friends 
to come and sit in the shade and breathe the air. 

Pere Porrault puffed away at his pipe, and gave that mysterious soft 
chuckle that neither agreed nor disagreed ; but Mere Perrault, who rather 
liked the last suggestion, noticed that the glow deepened in his pale cheek 
as he hearkened to it, yet he seemed thinking of something else. There was 
a queer look in his eyes, as if he were seeing there before him what no one 
else saw. Tho idea struck her that her old man had a notion of his own he 
was holding close. 

* * * * * * # 

That evening the old couple sat over the stove with Medor, their dog, 
between them. Many rude and unlovely details littered the room, for Pere 
Perrault did not, as did the more indolent of his tribe, dispose of his pickings 
from the rubbish heaps en bloc , but carrying these home, sorted and disposed 
of them in detail. Compared to some of his mates, Perrault was a pattern of 
respectability. He was one of the few Mouffetardians whose union with one 
of the other sex was not a dubious and ephemeral contract, unrecognized by 
Church or State. He had entered into the matrimonial bond atSreaux, before 
that quarrel with his brother the miser, shortly after which he had left his 
native village. He indulged rarely in libations of brandy, preferring light 
sour wine to more fiery liquors, except occasionally on Sundays or national 
holidays when actuated by an indistinct idea that it was right to be festive: 
but Perrault’s inebriation was always of a grotesquely sombre character. 
Mere Perrault’s imagination was now indulging itself in dreams of a garden 
planted with cabbages, of a constant supply of soup flavored with fresh vege¬ 
tables, of a dry roof overhead in bad weather. Considering this prospect of 
comfort and plenty, her gypsy life seemed to her a bitter experience of tramps 
in the distracting wind and soaking rain. 

Pere Perrault was silent, but it was no longer the silence of stupidity. A 
smouldering excitement kept him still: he was grasping his baggy knees 
with his hands, and staring into the fire with that odd feverish look, 

44 It is not that I shall do with tho money,” he suddenly said. “ It shall 
be a garden—yes : but it shall not be planted with cabbages : it shall be plant¬ 
ed with flowers and evergreens.” 

“ Evergreens ! but what kind of a garden will it be ?” asked hi^wife. 

“ It will be a bit of ground in the cemetery,” he replied. 

Mere Perrault enveloped her husband with a scrutinizing and apprehen¬ 
sive glance, as if she feared he had gone daft. 

44 There will be a beautiful headstone with our names written on it quits 
plain : ‘ Cy gisent Jean Desire Perrault, et* Odette. Celestine, son spouse, 
Chiffoniers/ and then our age,” continued Perrault, who now that his tongue 
was loosened, spoke unhesitatingly. 

** Are you gone mad Perrault ?” asked his wife, bending her shaggy eye¬ 
brows. 

44 It will be beautiful, like a corner of one of tho gardens in the Luxem¬ 
bourg : and it will belong to us a perpetuite a perpetnite Do you understand, 
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•a perpehiite ?—forever ; for hundreds of years—always—and all the time 
people will know us. and speak of us,” continued Pere Perrault, without heed¬ 
ing his wife, chuckling to himself, and rubbing his hands up and down over 
his knees. 

41 But have you gone mad ?” she cried again, shaking her hand up in the 
air. “ What ( dces it signify after death to lie in a fine place if you must labour 
and weary in life?” 

44 What does it signify?” cried the old man, turning upon her with a ges¬ 
ture of frightful energy. “ I’ll tell you what: Do you remember Totin ? I saw 
him dead. I went to his funeral. I did not care for Totin living, but when 
I saw him lying there on a paillasse motionless, then sown up in a dirty sheet, 
nailed down in a deal box—well, I tell you. I felt something here ”—and he 
struck his chest. 14 It seemed nothing to me that Totin should grub in the 
dirt while he lived: but as he lay there dead before me I felt somehow as if I 
had loved him. That was why I went to his funeral. Then, when I saw him 
put down into the fosse commune , I thought: There he is ; no one knew him 
alive—no one will know him dead; not his name, or anything about him ; then 
I said to myself : * Perrault, Perrault, ’ I said to myself, ‘ the degradation is 
the fosse commune. ’ ” 

** The fosse commune or another grave, it is the same to me, ” said Mere 
Perrault, with bitter emphasis. “ What I want is a little comfort in life—that 
bit of garden with the cabbages. ” 

Pere Perrault indulged in one of those expletives not known in polite 
society. “ A cabbage garden ! I don’t want your cabbage garden, I dig in 
the sunshine ! No—it is not I will do it. I still prefer my trade; I know it 
and it knows me. Here I come to a heap of rubbish—I look at it; I guess 
what I shall find ; it never disappoints rue, sometimes it gives me more. ” 

“ It is a rough trade, ” feebly put in Mere Perrault, overborne by her 
husband’s vehemence. 

“ It is a rough trade ; all the more reason to take my ease after death. I 
made friends with one of the gardeners in Pc»re la Chaise. He showed me the 
tombs. There is a fine one to two people ; he told me their story. I remember 
their names, for I said them to myself over and over again—Mme. Louise et 
Mons. Abeliart. They lived hundreds and hundreds of years ago; they loved 
each other; they could not marry, so she became a nun, he became a monk; but 
after their death, there they came together. There they lie like bride and 
bridegroom, and every one knows their story, every one tells it. Bah ! in the 
fosse commum you would lie there, I would lie here,” making a gesture of his 
hand in opposite directions ; “ but in our bit of ground we’d be together, and every 
one would always know as we were husband and wife.” 

“That would be gentil, certainly,” said Mere Perrault softly, a thrill of 
amazement passing through her frame at these extraordinary words. 

“I shall have a picture of our basket and hooks carved upon the tombstone,” 
said Pere Perrault. 

“We might have Medor’s picture put there too,” remarked ^Mere Perrault. 

44 1 believe it—indeed—the rogue ! Lord ! he trots by our side as if he 
were himself a chiffonier,” said Pere Perrault, giving a genial kick to the dozing 
quadruped, who sat up, responsively, blinked one eye at his master, and shook 
his rag of a tail. 

The old couple chatted till deep into the night; for the first time they for¬ 
got to go ragpicking. Pere Perrault had won his wife’s complete adhesion to 
the scheme of this wish to be known to the world and posterity as her spouse. 
Her imagination, once kindled, travelled as fast as her husband’s in picturing 
the mausoleum erected to their united memory. The note had been struck that 
set these two old hearts beating in unison. They grew garrulous with each 
other, those two whose married life had been so morose. They confided to each 
' 1 " the fancies that crowded into their brain wh#m hod wal^ ’ 
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sweethearts in the woods of Sceaux, and the firelight glancing upon their wrinkled 
faces seemed to touch them with something of a uniting radiance. 

* * * # * 

The husband and wife paid a mysterious visit to Pere la Chaise next day. 
They kept their project close. At the promised treat to his # mates, Pere 
Perrault was silent as the grave about it. After a while the scheme oozed out, 
however, and the Mouffetardians received the information first with incredulous 
laughter, then with boisterous derision. The unconcern of the couple at the 
sallies they provoked had a damping effect upon their brilliancy, and brought 
to the perpetrators thereof a* humiliating sense of wasted powder and shot. 

(To be continued.) 


We regret much that the 'proof sheets of the Bustan have not reached 
us in time for publication this month. For the future we hope to be able 
to make such arrangements as shall render a similar iiregularity 
impossible. 


Several writers in La Nature explode the old-fashioned idea that in a 
fall from a great height death takes place by asphyxia. They cite many cases 
in support of their theory that it is invariably the concussion at the bottom 
that kills, and certainly not asphyxia produced by the rapid passage through 
the air. 

To prevent the hair falling out, try the following:—Aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, two ounces ; glycerine and rose water each, two ounces ; tincture of 
cantharides, one-half ounce; alcohol sufficient to clarify the mixture. 

From Figaro . 

Madam B. to a young newspaper man-“ Yes, I know you write on current 

topics in the newspapers, but as your articles are not signed, how is one to recog¬ 
nise them?” 

“ Oh! they are easily recognised, madam; all the best things are mine 1” 

A worthy stone mason who has just lost his wife is in despair. He wishes to 
express his sorrow and hiB affection in an epitaph; but his undertaker charged with 
the erection of the monument vainly proposes— To my dear companion . To my 
beloved wife . To my deeply regretted spouse, 8fo. 

“ I Rave thought of one,” he says at length between his sobs, “ put simply, 
To my widow” 

Little George hears his big brother who is preparing for his communion talk 
of the deluge, and asks his mother if the deluge happened long ago. 

“ Oh ! yes, very long ago, ” is the answer. 

“ Was grandmama there ?** demands the innocent. 

End of a conversation heard at the door of a club. 

u Would you believe it, the brute gave me a slap in the face P” 

H What an iesult!” 

" OL, it was not the insult, but it hurt me ! M 

A Mr. Reynand has invented an optical apparatus which produces an 
animated illusion, in the centre of a prism of plane mirrors, of the successive 
poses of a person in motion. His projecting praxjnoscope, as he calls it, will 
provo invaluable to spiritual mediums and other persons who prey on the 
credulity of the public. 

A Cardplayer’s epitaph;— 

His card is out—long days he shuffled through 
The game of life. He dealt as others do, 

Though he by honours tells not its amount— 

When the last tramp is played, his tricks will count. 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “A Fiery Ordeal .” 

Chapter XX. 

Most of Mrs. Smythe’s acquaintances would have expected the Anny 
episode to give rise to an attack of jealousy far more intense than her usual 
little motiveless attacks of that malady, and perhaps it really did so, but Mr. 
Ben Hayden judged rightly when he opined that his aunt would for once keep 
her sensations strictly to herself. A choking sob or two escaped her as she 
hurried homewards under the dripping branches of the shrubbery, but that was 
all. Possibly her maid thought her a little pale and pre-occupied as she assisted 
her to change her wet raiment, but there was nothing.in her face or ihanner 
sufficiently unusual to attract special attention. “ Give me my blue dressing gown, 
Anna,” she said ; “ my head aches and I shall not go down again to-night. Ask 
Miss Lawson to be kind enough to make tea and don’t let the children disturb 
me. Perhaps if I am quiet this evening I may be all right again to-morrow.” 
Anna uttered a few discreet words of condolence, stirred the fire to a blaze, and 
having seen the sufferer comfortably installed upon the sofa with a pillow under 
her aching head, left her to her reflections. 

The probabilities are that Mrs. Smythe resolved to win back what she had 
lost, and even condescended to enter the lists against the abhorred Anny, for 
after an hour’s rest in the twilight she rose up, lit the candles on her dressing 
table, negligently knotted a lace scarf oyer her blue draperies, gave a finishing 
touch to the arrangement of her hair, put on the most becoming of her morning 
caps and a touch of powder, and having shaded the light in such a way as to 
secure a delightful serai-obscurity, returned to her invalid posture on the couch 
by the fire. She intended to give battle to the enemy and had armed herself for 
the combat, being arrayed to kill from the lace that rested on her dark hair to 
the crimson stocking and little black satin, slipper that peeped from beneath her 
dressing gown. 

Mr. Smythe, all unconscious of the preparations made for hiB reception, 
dreaded the coming interview with his wife and delayed it as long as he decently 
could. When however seven o clock came and the tea was oh the table, he 
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went slowly upstairs in a very guilty and uncomfortable state of mind. Floods 
of tears were among the least of the unpleasant things he expected, and he was 
agreeably surprised by the dulcet, 44 come in,” that answered his knock. 

44 Sorry to hear you are not well. What is the matter V he said, bending 
over the couch: 

44 Oh, only one of my headaches. It is already better than it was,” replied 
Mrs. Smythe, who was not in the habit of making light of her ailments. 
Mr. Smythe could hardly believe his ears or his eyes either, his wife did not 
generally waste much time and thought on her toilet for the exclusive benefit of 
her house circle, and as she lay back placdd and languid on her pillows, she not 
only presented a very coquettish and agreeable vision to the gaze of foolish and 
affectionate Tom Smythe, but also added to the pangs of self-reproach that troubled 
him as he thought of the comedy he had just played. Yet after all since its 
results were so delightful, he could hardly regret his fault, and it was with very 
mixed sensations that he subsided into the chair near the head of the couch. 

44 Why don’t you try a little cologne ?” he said, after an interval. “ It 
might relieve you.” 

44 Perhaps,” murmured Mrs. Smythe, and acting upon the tacit permission 
thus accorded, he rose to get the cologne bottle and clumsily upset a work 
table, scattering threads and buttons far and wide. Still the lady showed not 
the slightest impatience, and forebore to greet his awkwardness with one 
reproachful word or look. 44 Anna will find the rest in the morning,” she said, 
when her husband had collected the larger articles, and a minute later he was 
supporting her head on his arm and tenderly pressing the saturated handker¬ 
chief to her temples, raising the little locks that obstructed the application, 
blowing on her head to increase the delightful sense of coolness imparted by the 
evaporating spirit, and proving himself an excellent nurse as Mrs. Smythe 
assured him. 

“I suppose you don’t feel well enough to come down to tea ?” he said. His 
wife thought not and remarked that taking tea all alone was such a dreary 
business that she did not care much to have any sent up to her, whereupon 
Mr. Smythe invited himself to a t6te-at6te meal and proceeded to give the 
necessary orders, while Mrs. Smythe ransacked her memory, and in imagination, 
her store closet in search of some addition to the table that should be peculiarly 
agreeable to her husband’s palate, and finally entrusted him with her keys that 
he might select whatever happened to suit his fancy, he being, as she was well 
aware, a lover of good cheer, and usually very well disposed to do justice to the 
substantial tea supper which was the last of their daily meals when they 
were alone. * 

Mr Smythe did not abuse the confidence reposed in him. He appropriated 
only a game pie and some guava jelly, but in addition to the good things already 
provided they constituted what he pronounced quite a spread. The firelight 
danced on the picture frames and ornaments of the pleasant little room, Mrs. 
Smythe, a trifle pale as became her state of health, but smiling and picturesque 
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in her tasteful negligl, exerted herself to do justice to the occasion, and as if to 
add by contrast to the delight of their sheltered and luxurious nest, the wind 
howled round the house and drove the rain in torrents against the window 
panes. “ I call this real comfort, Emma,” said the happy husband, as he stooped 
to take the muffin dish from its warm comer inside the fendei^ where it was 
waiting until the prior claims of the more substantial viands were disposed of. 

“ It is nice 1” Mrs. Smythe assented with a shy little smile, “ and Tom dear, 
after tea I wish you would play me that air from II Trovatore that we were 
both so fond of when we were first married.” 

“ I am not sure I can remember it; I thought you were tired of it.” 

“ That was one of your mistakes, Sir, I shall never be tired of it and I am 
sure you can remember it if you try,” responded Mrs. Smythe j and when the 
servant came to remove the tea-things, her husband’s astonished ears actually 
heard her order up, not only his violin, but also his cigar box. Smoking in that 
room and she already indisposed! Mr. Smythe was the first to remonstrate, 
but he yielded the point when she declared good naturedly that she should 
enjoy the smoke and even went so far as to light his cigar for him, rashly 
inhaling one breath that set her coughing and laughing hysterically. 

The contrast between her past and present behaviour struck even herself 
at last, and inspired a desire to account for the change. It seemed indeed 
almost a necessity to do sd. “ Tom dear,” she began, “I had a dreadful dream. 
I thought I had lost you!” Mr. Smythe gave an uneasy start and uttered a 
protestation that it would not be his fault if she lost him. 11 No, it would not be 
your fault if you were to die, or mine either, but it would be very dreadful all 
the same,” and then she improvised a little recital in which black crape and a 
coffin played a touching part, and wound up by wiping her eyes and describing 
the utter desolation that descended upon her when she found herself alone in 
the world without her dear good husband. 

Mr. Smythe was less touched than might have been expected from the 
pathetic nature of her effusion, but he recognized the necessity to which she 
had yielded, and he accepted the incident as a welcome intimation that she 
intended to ignore his supposed lapse from his allegiance. He was so glad to 
be spared anything like a scene or an explanation that he readily forgave the 
little deceit, and set himself with right good will to the task of soothing her 
back to composure and cheerfulness. 

A few caresses and loving words soon banished incipient signs of teArs and 
hysterics, and with the aid of the violin, they passed a delightful evening, 
destined to be the prelude to many other as delightful days and weeks. The 
lady of Bolston Lodge was tender, coquettish, And charming, exerting her 
utmost ingenuity in adapting her toilet to his taste, and always ready to 
sympathize with his varying moods and wishes.. Tom Smythe felt as if the 
days of his honeymoon had returned, and secretly sustained by Ben Hayden, 
profited by the new order of things to resume his proper place in the house and 
introduce stringent and much needed regulations into the schoolroom. A 
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whisper of astonishment passed like a breeze over the household when he first 
asserted his authority by administering a well deserved caning to his eldest son. 
Mrs. Smythe, cognizant of the punishment, uttered not a word of protest, and 
if she shed a tear in secret, was careful to efface all trace of emotion and re¬ 
appear speedily with a serene and smiling countenance. She had found her 
master and was all the happier and better for having done so. Mr. Smythe had 
found his true level and realized his own strength ; but neither of them were 
quite safe from relapse, for old habits are proverbially tenacious, and liable to 
crop up and give trouble when least expected. 

In common with the rest of the household, Edith Lawson found her posi¬ 
tion considerably improved by the changed state of things at the lodge. A little 
wholesome restraint had made tho boys manageable and loveable ; Mrs. Smythe 
was far less variable and capricious than she had formerly been ; and Mr. Smythe 
himself was polite and kind. Thinking she might wish to make purchases at 
Christmas, he considerately handed her her first quarter’s salary some weeks 
before it became due, and she availed herself of the opportunity to ask if he could 
recommend a reliable lawyer at Liverpool. He knew no one there, but the 
ubiquitous Ben, consulted on the subject, procured the address of a Mr. Jackson, 
and to him Edith wrote giving a detailed account of her father’s disappearance 
and explaining her reasons for wishing to find J ohn Brown. She begged Mr. 
Jackson to take such steps as his experience should suggest and her limited 
means would permit, and having posted the letter herself, she felt as if she had 
once more something to look forward to. 

Christmas brought her a loving but incoherent little letter, the joint produc¬ 
tion of her grandmother and Dorcas, enclosing a sovereign inserted in a slip of 
split cardboard, and as she looked at the poor little epistle she understood the 
trouble and labour that writing a letter may be to some people and valued the 
effort her friends had made accordingly. “ Remember your promise to come home 
at Midsummer !” her grandmother’s crabbed caligraphy repeated more than once ! 
and, “ Yor Gran Mar as had toch of roomattics in her lef ne an rebaka Jhones is 
ded an yor rome is reddy com wen yu ma so no mor at presen from us as lovs yu 
Derly,” wrote Dorcas, and Edith felt sure that the perspiration had stood in great 
drops on her face as she braced herself up to the unwonted exertion of putting 
her thoughts on paper. The letter contained no mention of Sir J ohn, yet surely 
he must have been there and they must know she would have liked to hear what 
he said about her sudden departure. Perhaps the scribes found their epistolary 
powers 1 inadequate to deal with delicate subjects, perhaps they considered it best 
not to recall Sir John to Edith’s thoughts. She smiled at this last supposition, 
for she knew how rarely he was absent from her mind. Yet she was undoubtedly 
growing more cheerful, the joy of the children at the Christmas festivities pleased 
and interested her. She was touched by the proofs of kindness and goodwill she 
herself received, and rather surprised to find among them a magnificent bouquet 
of hothouse flowers from Mr. Ben Hayden. The thought crossed her mind that 
the gift, taken in connection with other trifles, might have a certain significance, 
but on the other hand it might be merely a friendly offering, and flowers are not 
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among the gifts that can be refused. She placed them in water and thanked 
the donor, who dined at the Lodge on Christmas day, but Mr. Ben Hayden saw 
with a little disappointment that although she had relieved her dark blue dress 
with a spray of laurestrina and a China rose from the garden, she did not wear 
one of the blossoms he had sent. u She wears the others as if to t show me she 
despises mine,” he thought, and for fully five minutes the light of his cheerful 
countenance was obscured. Christmas was hardly over when the late winter 
commenced in earnest and seemed all the more rigorous because its coming had 
been delayed later than usual. Edith thought a letter from Mr. Jackson was 
more than due, but though the postman’s arrival caused her a daily flutter of 
expectation, it was not until the middle of January that his missive reached her. 

It wanted half an hour to school time, she seized the precious document, and 
locked herself in her room. The letter informed her, in ceremonious phrases, 
that the only John Brown known to have been an innkeeper at Liverpool in the 
year 1850 denied all knowledge of Mr. Lawson, and had no remembrance of any 
having been sent to him from London. Of the several John Browns 
attracted by an advertisement which Mr. Jackson had caused to be inserted in 
the papers, none appeared able to give the slightest information about the 
missing man, and Mr. Jackson had searched the available passenger lists of the 
period, without discovering the name of Richard Lawson or John Brown. 
The costs of the inquiries amounted to three pounds ten shillings, and Mr. 
Jackson remarked in conclusion, that if her father had really gone to America, the 
likeliest way of finding him would be to insert an advertisement in the New 
York Herald; but if he had the intention of hiding from his family, nothing 
could be easier than for him to elude any search they might make for him. 
Edith sat by her window with the letter on her lap watching the fast falling 
snow flakes, and wondering if the little clue she had held in her hand had 
indeed melted away and left her where she was three months ago, only without 
the hope that had then buoyed her up. She had begun to recognise the impro¬ 
bability of her ever finding him alive, but it was hard to be denied a record of 
his last days and to have no answer to give those who told her her father had 
abandoned her. She longed for an hour’s quiet and solitude to digest the 
discouraging news, but it was school time, she must lock this new disappoint¬ 
ment in her heart and go about her daily duties without one friendly word of 
consolation or sympathy. Her duties were not nearly so irksome as they had 
been, the little *boys had developed many good qualities and were becoming com¬ 
paratively docile, but there are days of calamity, when the strongest and most 
resolute women long to be petted and soothed and roused by loving words to 
meet with courage the trials and troubles of life. All that day the white carpet 
on the earth grew thicker, and the. curtain of falling flakes shut out the heavens 
from view. Would existence always be as stale and dull, as devoid of joy and 
hope, as it was at present? Would.she, for ever cut off from sympathy and 
affection, pass her time in a round of uninteresting duties far from. the few who 
loved her? 
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Chapter XXL 

Mrs. Boyd had sadly and sorely missed her grand-daughter, and never 
ceased to look forward to the promised Midsummer visit, which the old lady 
thought her arguments could prevail on Edith to prolong indefinitely. Dorcas 
was not quite" so sanguine, but she too longed to see the child again quite as 
eagerly as her mistress, in spite of a new object of interest that had recently 
arisen for her. It mattered little that in the eye of the general public this 
object was singularly devoid of interest; where most people saw a mean looking 
small Sandy haired man, whose ungainly exterior was a true index of a narrow 
and crafty mind, she perceived a plain worthy good soul who loved her, and by 
so doing caused her to look at him through a halo of grateful wonder that com¬ 
pletely blinded her usually clear judgment. It is astonishing how much foolish 
romance may lie hidden under an elderly and matter-of-fact exterior, especially 
when it has had no chance to develop and work itself off early in life. Dorcas 
blushed rosy red at Sam Baxter’s clumsy compliments, and was more timid and 
shamefaced in regard to the new sensations growing up in her heart than are 
most maidens of sixteen. The old man formerly employed by Mrs. Boyd to 
attend to the garden and give assistance in the rougher house work had become 
quite superannuated and Sam had been hired to take his place, so that the two 
were much together and the lover had abundant opportunities of improving his 
position with Dorcas. The malicious remarked that for him her charms lay 
neither in her person nor her virtues, but lurked in her well-known expectations 
of inheriting something handsome at the death of her mistress. Dorcas herself 
had been the last to count upon or to mention Mrs. Boyd’s intentions in regard 
to her, but the old lady herself had made no secret of them, and words and 
hints of hers had been caught up and swelled by rumour until in the eyes of 
persons of her own station Dorcas became quite a prospective heiress. Sam in 
his confidential conferences with his aged but active mother would dilate rap¬ 
turously on the advantages of a marriage with Dorcas, and boast of the excel¬ 
lent footing on which he stood with her. “ Mind you don’t get on too fast and 
then find the old lady has left her nothing but a trifle of ten or fifteen pounds,” 
his cautious parent vrould observe. “No fear o’ that, a kiss now and then and 
a soft word or two don’t bind me to nothing, and I wont get no further till 
after the will is read,” was Sam’s invariable answer. 

Deprived of Edith, Mrs. Boyd had begun to look with increased favour 
on her"grandson Boyd Rogers. He had always been far more highly favoured 
than his brothers and sisters, for he not only bore his grandfather’s name, but 
Mrs, Boyd thought bid fair to resemble him in person. Latterly she had en¬ 
couraged frequent visits from* the boy, whose life and spirits amused her, and he 
would drop in and dine with her if the viands provided happened to suit him 
better than those at home, or sit with her for an hour after tea and find his at¬ 
tention rewarded by a slice of cake and a glass of home-made wine. These little 
assiduities were muoh encouraged by his mother, who thought it sound policy to 
foster the old lady’s affection for her grandson, and at the same time learn all 
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that passed in her mother’s household. Sam Baxter’s overtures to Dorcas had 
not escaped the observant eyes of the young gentleman, and Mrs. Rogers, by 
no means sorry to weaken Dorcas’ influence over her mistress, instructed her son 
to give his grandmother a hint of the state of affairs, and he, as might be 
expected of his age and sex, acquitted himself of the duty wery clumsily 
and at an inopportune moment. 

Every alternate Monday was Mrs. Boyd’s washing day—day of horrors in 
economical establishments. An elderly female of pale and disconsolate aspect, 
no other than Sam Baxter’s mother, presented herself soon after day-break. The 
big copper in the wash-house was filled, the fire under it was lighted, and she and 
Dorcas stationed themselves at the wash tub for the best part of the day, only 
varying their pleasures by rincing and hanging out, and a little folding towards 
evening if the weather had been favourable for drying. The wash-house was 
situated in the yard, and in the summer time was odorous with the scent of 
the dwarf white rose that clustered all over it, struggling in at the window and 
climbing almost to the chimney pot. 

Mrs. Boyd, though her fast increasing infirmities prevented her taking any 
part in household duties, preferred an occasional station there to the dreary 
solitude of the house, and Boyd Rogers looking in one Monday on his way 
home from school at noon, was at no loss to know where to find his grandmother, 
and unceremoniously joined the party in the wash-house. He had been there 
some time when Sam appeared to replenish the copper fire, and thus reminded 
of his mother’s injunction, he suddenly exclaimed, “Grandma, when are 
Dorcas and Sam going to get married ?” 

“ Dorcas and I will get married at the same time my dear, and we will 
not forget to ask you to the wedding,” said Mrs. Boyd, Wh6 had so long 
considered Dorcas a confirmed spinster that suspicion was exceedingly slow to 
enter her mind. Sam not wishing to be entrapped into a profession of faith, 
grinned and went out. Dorcas rose from tending the copper fire with a face 
almost as glowing as the live coals themselves. The speech had cut her in a 
threefold manner; she would not for the world have had Sam hear it; his 
mother, whom she secretly disliked in spite of her strong points of resemblance 
to her son, was a still more unwelcome confidant; and she was well aware that 
her mistress was capable of making herself miserable for the rest of her life, if 
it once entered her mind that anything could arise to part them. “ Ma’am,” 
she said, “ I don’t know why you encourage boys to come here and hinders on 
washing days.” 

“ Nonsense, its only the child’s fun,” said Mrs. Boyd, who attributed Dorcas’s 
indignation to a feeling of contempt for Sam. Sam’s parent was far more clear* 
sighted, but she bent over the wash tub and said nothing, and the mischievous 
cause of the commotion having fired his shot, according to orders, washed his 
hands of the affair and said no more on *the subject, but he did not take the 
hint Dorcas had given him to go, and some weeks afterwards it was remembered 
that the conversation had turned on ghosts and that Mrs. Baxter had avowed in 
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energetic terms her belief in ghostly visitants, and related an interview with 
which her deceased husband had favoured her, leaving her nerves, as she said, 
that weak and shattered, that to stay alone for five minutes in the dark was a 
thing as she could not abide. From ghosts the conversation passed by a not 
unnatural transition to table-turning and spirit-rapping, of which Boyd had 
recently heard much from a school fellow, and it was only when Mrs. Boyd 
perceived that the interest and terror with which Mrs. Baxter listened to the 
recital was liable to impair her devotion to the washtub, that she informed her 
grandson that nothing better than a cold dinner was to be had at her house and 
he had better go home and partake of that meal in the bosom of his family. 

Days of labour and of pleasure pass away with almost equal swiftness, night 
soon came and brought rest to the weary workers, but neither time nor rest 
removed from Mrs. Baxter’s credulous and superstitious mind the effect pro¬ 
duced by the schoolboy’s revelations. She communicated her impressions to 
her neighbours, and imagined “ghostesses” in every jarring door or creaking 
piece of furniture, trembled at her own shadow, and was ready to shriek aloud if 
an accidental sound suggested pursuing footsteps. So contagious is fear that 
even Dorcas lost much of her usual self-possession and common sense, but she 
'was thoroughly ashamed of her nervousness and concealed it to the best of her 
ability. ( 

The evening of the second washing day since the memorable conversa¬ 
tion had arrived, Mrs. Boyd, whose health had not been particularly good 
lately, had been assisted to bed earlier than usual, Mrs. Baxter, according 
to custom, was to remain in the house for the next day’s ironing, and she 
with Dorcas and Sam was preparing to do justice to the last and most 
leisurely meal # of the day. Dorcas was feeling particularly calm and placid, 
well satisfied with herself and things in general, for in the past lay a day of 
hard work, and in the immediate future was a supper eaten with Sam, and 
blessed by the ecstatic thought that some day all their meals might be taken 
together, for her aspirations had travelled far during the last few weeks and 
begun to glance at the possibility that when Sam should have spoken out, Mrs. 
Boyd might be induced to countenance their marriage and retain them both in 
her service. The day had lengthened out considerably by this time and all 
objects in the yard were still distinctly visible through the open kitchen window. 
There was the wash house door, the big old woodshed, the water butt and the 
pump all clearly to be seen, and Dorcas considered no apology t necessary when 
she took the one candle and left her companions in the twilight while she went 
to draw the beer. Still thinking pleasant thoughts that had no terror in them, 
she returned, set down the jug and dishes she was carrying, and was about to 
return to the cellar for the candle when she became aware that a great silence 
and a great dread had fallen on her companions. “ My usban! my usban! 
He has come again,” gasped the washerwoman, pointing to a tall slender shape 
with ghastly white face and luminous eyes, that appeared to have stationed 
itself in the yard. x “ Lor!” gasped Dorcas as her eyes fell on the shape, but 
startled as she was it did occur to her that if the appearance before her was a 
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faithful likeness of the late Baxter, he must have been a man of peculiar physi¬ 
cal development. “ Somebody has put it there to frighten us,” she said, “ Put 
it there !” exclaimed Mrs. Baxter spasmodically. “ Why it moves, me an Sam 
saw it come.” Dorcas turned to Sam, but if she hoped that his attitude would 
revive her failing courage, she was doomed to disappointment, ftr he seemed 
stricken dumb and motionless with terror. “ Let us go and see what it is,” she 
said, stepping over the low window into the yard, and rather than be left behind 
the other two followed her. Mrs. Baxter, who certainly showed no desire 
for a closer communion with her deceased partner, had barely made good her 
footing outside the window when the ghost moved, moved unmistakably, and 
Sam, who was immediately in advance of his mother, executed a brisk and 
sudden movement to the rear, and threw her backwards into the kitchen and 
partly across the rickety old table. Table, crockery, beer, and old woman, all 
came to the ground together, and by the time Dorcas had pulled Mrs. Baxter 
from under the ruins of the supper, the ghost and Sam had both disappeared, 
Sam back through the kitchen and out at the front door, and the ghost when or 
in what direction no one knew. Of course the crash and the scream the old 
woman uttered when she fell had awakened Mrs. Boyd, who insisted upon 
knowing the cause of the clamour. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” she said when they had told their tale, “ that 
it was the ghost that pushed Mrs. Baxter through the kitchen window and broke 
all my crockery V 9 Dorcas was forced to admit Sam’s share in that transaction, 
and also to avow that he had fled the scene with more haste than dignity, but 
she observed that “ many as had shown themselves as brave as a lion did not 
dare face a spirit.” “A lion indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Boyd, “if he had the 
courage of a mouse, he would have gone to see what it was. I call him a white 
livered coward.” Dorcas winced and Sam’s parent expressed an opinion that if 
Mrs. Boyd had seen the flaming eyes of the spirit she would not much 
wonder that the sight had daunted Sam, “not but what,” she added, “ he had 
bought to have stood by us two females and not have knocked me backwards that 
violent that my nose is all barked and my leg aches so hawful as I am afraid its 
broke and put it to the ground I hardly can.” 

Mrs. Boyd talked boldly and tried hard to persuade herself that the 
apparition had been merely the shadow of some familiar object magnified and 
distorted by the fears of her servants, but Dorcas knew her composure was not 
as real as it appeared, for she manifested a shrinking dread of being alone ^ifter 
nightfall, and expressed her intention of getting a good fierce dog* to let loose in 
the yard and garden at night. Boyd Rogers, in whose presence she spoke of the 
dog,most obligingly offered to get her a puppy, “a savage one, safe to nab the 
ghost if it appeared again.” Mrs. Boyd agreed and the puppy was brought, and 
being of a peculiarly lively turn of mind, proved itself a nuisance, tearing people’s 
clothes to pieces for the apparent purpose of sharpening its teeth, and howling 
lamentably all night, and the worst of it all was that it did not banish the ghost, 
which showed itself again punctually the next washing night, thus strengthening 
Mrs. Baxter’s impression that it came for her, and that she was enjoying the 
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proud but fearful distinction of a visitant from the other world in whom she had 
a proprietory right. Dorcas heard her dilating to Boyd Rogers on the points of 
resemblance and dissemblance between Baxter deceased and the wandering shade 
that walked the earth in defiance of Mrs. Boyd’s high walls and a mongrel pup 
that “ owled find tugged on his chain hawful. Its his heyes, Master Rogers, as 
terrifies me, for they do glare that bright as I never see em in life, and it aint to 
be wondered at as Sam cant face em for he never so to say knew his father, being 
but a hinfant when he died an not likely to have the parental feelings as is 
common with other sons.” The boy listened to her confidences with great gusto, 
and drew her out to the extent of his ability. Dorcas said nothing but she 
shortly paid a secret visit to a friend of hers in whom she reposed confidence and 
came home more cheerful than she had been for some time. She raised no 
objection when her mistress avowed her intention of watching in the kitchen on 
the next washing night, and she endeavoured to re-assure Mrs. Boyd as she 
placed her in an armchair opposite the kitchen window by an intimation that 
there was one that would take care of them ; but for the significant pressure of 
the hand that accompanied it, Mrs. Boyd would have been inclined to accept 
the remark as a truism, and Mrs. Baxter was divided between her growing 
terrors and her desire to resent the idea that even the divine protection was 
necessary against the spirit of her husband, who, during his life, had been as 
peaceful and steady a man as ever lived, poor soul. 

Sam had had a pressing engagement and disappeared more than an hour 
before the party had considered it necessary to station themselves at the window 
in expectation of the ghost’s arrival. That night he came later than on the two 
previous occasions, and Mrs. Boyd was about to abandon the watch and treat 
herself and her satellites to a glass of hot gin and water to steady their nerves 
and check the shivering that afflicted them all, when his much delayed ghost- 
ship made his appearance. It came slowly out from behind the woodshed 
and advanced down the middle of the yard, the same tall slender figure and 
glimmering eyes that had shown themselves before, and as it came to a stop the 
dog with a frantic effort broke the string that fastened him to the pump and 
springing forward fawned upon the intruder. “ The Lord help the pretty creetur, 
one would think it had known him in life,” said Mrs. Baxter with her teeth 
absolutely rattling together. “ The Lord have mercy upon us, there are two of 
them,” she added, dropping on her knees from sheer inability to stand, as a 
second figure sprang from the interior of the woodshed and made a rush at the 
ghost. “Don’t you be frightened, ma’am,” said Dorcas, “its only muster 
Saunders the policeman, as I hid behind the fagots,” and as she spoke, the head 
of the ghost rolled ignonriniously on the ground and the flaming eyes were 
quenched in darkness. There was a brief scuffle accompanied by the sportive 
yelps and barks of the dog, who appeared to consider it all an entertainment 
got up for his especial amusement—then a cheerful voice called out for a light 
and as Dorcas applied a match to the Tamp, the ghost stumbled into the room, 
held fast in the strong grip of Saunders. 
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“ Here he is ! Here he is, ma’am ! You have only to say what you will 
have done with him. I will take him to the lock-up if you like, and 4 then he 
will be transported, or, as I have a friend a judge, we might have him hung if 
you particularly wish it,” exclaimed Saunders, who in his threats and exliorta 
tions to juvenile offenders was in the habit of setting aside truth and equity and 
greatly magnifying the terrors of the law. Meanwhile Boyd Rogers, for the 
culprit was no other, stood dumb and abashed by the side of his captor, while 
Saunders exhibited the paraphernalia by the aid of which the young scape¬ 
grace had been enabled to get up so effective a ghost. A large battered card¬ 
board head and bust, on which Edith had been in the habit of making her 
grandmother's caps, had since her departure laid unused in a closet in the garret. 
This, during one of his frequent visits, Boyd had easily removed to a loft over 
the woodshed, where he had painted the face of a ghastly white, enlivened 
by a black patch on each cheek, which could either serve for whiskers, or simply 
go to heighten the general effect, according to the imagination of the beholder. 
The holes left for the eyes not coming up to his conception of what a ghost 
should be, he painted on thin oiled paper two large round spots, and pasted 
them inside the head ; then by the aid of cunningly contrived wire, he fastened 
a short piece of wax candle in the neck of the doll, and provided for readily 
lighting it, by means of a hole made in the back of the skull; after which, a 
long dark waterproof cloak being clasped round the neck, and its liood raised to 
cover the bald head, Boyd had only to cut away the front of the bust and insert 
his head into the neck to produce a moving and a terrible ghost, sufficient to 
strike dismay into beholders and so upset the nerves of some of them that 
darkness long brought unreal terrors and fancies of phantoms hiding in obscure 
corners, and following behind ready to leap upon their backs on the smallest 
provocation. 

Mrs. Boyd was extremely indignant at the trick that had been played on 
her, and not at all disposed to forgive the secret terrors she had endured, but 
the strength of her resentment had already indicated a punishment so severe 
that there was no need to waste time in reproaches. " Very likely,” she said, 
when the culprit protested that he had only intended to frighten Mrs. Baxter, 
“ all the same, you have done your best to worry me into my grave, and your 
work shall bring you a reward that you will never forget if you live to be a 
hundred. Dorcas, help me to my bed and then give Saunders some supper; he 
has done me a service, and I am obliged to him. Boyd, I expect you here 
to-morrow at twelve o'clock, and if you do not come, I shall apply to your father. 
You can go now. ” 

The old lady was still trembling, and as she went upstairs she leaned heavily 
on Dorcas, who pleaded for the culprit, saying, he was only a child and had 
been set on by Mrs. Baxter’s foolish talk* Her words came from the generosity 
of her heart and from the unselfish spirit within her, for she little thought that 
Boyd Rogers’ fault and its detection were destined to change all her future life 
and remove far from her the desire of her heart. 

(To be continued.) ' : ' JU 
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THE BUSTAN OF SA’DI. 

(Translated from the Persian by Captain J. 8. King y Bo . S. C.) 
Chapter I — (continued). 

0 (Continued from No. 1, Vol. III.) 

STORY ON CHERISHING SUBJECTS, AND SHOWING MERCY TO THE FALLEN; 
OR, THE STORY OF THE KING WHO HAD GUINEA-WORM. 

Thejr relate a story of one of the kings, 

Whom the disease of guinea-worm had made like a spindle. 

590 So much had the weakness of his body prostrated him, 

That he envied his subjects. 

For though the king is the highest piece ou the chess-board, 

When he is mated, he is inferior to a pawn. 

A courtier kissed the ground before the king, 

Saying:—“ May the kingdom of your majesty be eternal! 

“ In this city is a man whose prayers are auspicious, 

“ Such that there are fow devotees like him. 

“ They have never brought before him the important affairs of anyone,— 
“ Whose object was not obtained in a moment. 

595 M No improper action has ever proceeded from him ; 

“ Ho is one of enlightened mind, and one whose prayers are answered. 

“ Summon him, that he may utter a prayer over this (disease); 
u So that mercy may descend from heaven to earth.” 

(The king) gave the order, so that the chief men among the servants 
Summoned the old man of auspicious footstep. 

They went, and gave the message. The fakir came— 

(A man with a) powerful body, in a mean dress. 

(The king) said to him :— M Pray for me, 0 wise man ! 

“ For I am fastened like a needle to this tape (worm),” 

600 The old man of bowed back heard this speech : 

In wrath, he raised his voice aloud, 

Saying:—“ God is kind to the just ruler; 

“ Forgive; and behold the forgiveness of God. 

“ How can my prayers be profitable to thee, 

“ When thy persecuted captives are in dungeons and fetters? 

“ Thou hast not bestowed forgiveness on the people; 

“How, then, canst thou experience happiness from wealth? 

“ It is necessary for thee first to ask pardon (from God) for thy faults, 

“ And then, supplicate for the prayers of a holy shehK 

605 “ How can his (the shekh’s) prayers help thee, 

“ When the prayers of thy victims pursue thee? M 


Line 589.—Compare line 2^6. 

Line 590.— i.e. their health. < 

Line 591.—Snob, I imagine, is the meaning to be given to so’/ in this place, in order 
to carry out ihe simile. 

Line 593,— Ch&n v*i, which is the reading in other editions, is better than that given 
in the text. 

Line 699.—There is an equivoque here, which is difficult to preserve in English. 

lane603.—Captain Clarke translates this i —“Whence znay’st thou experience the 
emj . of easiness?” ! ! 1 
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The king of Persia heard this speech ; 

He frowned, from rage and shame. 

He was vexed, but afterwards he said to himself:-*— 

“ Why am I angry ? It is true what the darvish has said.” 

He gave the order: so that whoever was in imprisonment, 

By his command was quickly released. • 

The world-experienced (shekh), after bowing himself twice in prayer, 
Baised the hand of supplication to God, 

610 Saying :—“ 0 thou who hast exalted the heavens ! 

" In war thou didst seize him ; in peace invite him. ” 

The saint was still holding up his hands in prayer, 

When the king raised his head (from the pillow), and leaped to his feet. 

Thou wouldst say that he would fly through joy. 

Like a peacock, when he no longer saw the thread (of captivity) on his foot, 

(The king) ordered, and the treasury of his jewels, 

They scattered on (the saint’s) feet, and gold on his head. 

(The saint) shook his skirt from all that (treasure), and said:— 

“ For the sake of the false, it is not proper to conceal the truth. 

615 “ Go not again to the end of the tether (of injustice), 

“ Lest another guinea-worm should break out.” 

When thou hast once fallen, watoh thy foot, 

So that it may not slip again. 

Listen to Sadi, for this saying is true,— 

“ The fallen has not always risen.” 


DISCOURSE. 

The world, 0 son, is not an everlasting country; 

There is no hope of faithfulness from the world. 

Use not the throne of Sulimdn—peace be on him 1 
To fly through the air, morning and evening ? 

620 Yet dost thou not see that at last it disappeared. 

Happy he who has departed (from this world) possessed of wisdom and 
justice! 

That person carried off the ball of prosperity (from the plain of the world), 
Who endeavoured (during life) to promote the comfort of others. 

That was useful which they carried off (i.e. good works) ; 

Not that which they collected and left (riches). 


, STORY. 

I have hespd that (there was once) a great nobleman in Egypt, 
Against whose days death despatched his army. 


Line 610.— i.e> on aocount of his opposition to Thee, Thon didst seise him. 

Line 612.—Here again is an equivoque on the word rwWa, wbioh may refer either to 
the king’s guinea*worm, or to a string tied to the leg ofta peacock. 

Line 614.—The word fait#, though it literally means 14 false,” is here equivalent to 
hua&h 

Line 616.—U return not to thy former practioes. 

• Line 610.— In this and the following couplet, the expression tor bdd raftm, is used In 
an entirely fitoent sense. 

Line 623.—he was about to die. 
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The beauty vanished from his heart-cheering cheek; 

When the sun becomes yellow, much of the day remains not. 

625 Sages bit the hand of despair, 

For they knew in medicine of no specific against death. 

All thrones and countries are liable to decay— 

Except the kingdom of the Eternal Ruler. 

When the day of his life approached the night (of death), 

He was heard to say in a low tone :— 

“ There never was a king in Egypt like me ; 

“ But when the upshot is this, it was nothing. 

" I collected ail worldly things, but did not eat the fruit of them ; 

“ Like the helpless, I went away from the desire of them.” 

630 The man of approved judgment who gives and enjoys, 

Collects worldly things for himself. 

Strive which will always remain with thee ; 

For all else that remains with thee is regret and fear. 

The great man, on the bed, where life is ebbing, 

Stretches ont. one arm, and contracts the other. 

At that moment, he shows thee by his hand, 

—For awe has closed his tongue from speaking,— 

That thou art to extend one hand in liberality and kindness; 

And shorten tho other from tyranny and hoarding. 

635 Now, that thou hast the power, use it (in relieving the distress of 
others); 

How canst thou again raise thy hand from the shroud ? 

Many a time tho moon, tho pleiades and the sun will shine; 

When thou wilt not be able to raise thy head from the pillow of the 
grave. 


STORY OF KIZIL ARSLAN AND THE WISE MAN. 

(King) Kizil Arsldn possessed a strong fort 
Which raised Us head higher than Mount Alvand. 

He was neither in fear of anyone, nor in want of anything : 

The road to (the fort) was circuitous, like the ringlets of a bride. 
It was as beautifully situated in a garden, 

As a (white) egg on an azure tray. 

640 I have heard that a man of auspicious presence 
Came, from a long journey, to king (Kizil Arslan). 

One acquainted with the truth, and experienced ; 

Accomplished and travelled ; 

Venerable, fluent in speech and expert; 

Wise, a weigher of words and a knower of many things. 


Line 624.— i.e. as tho son, when About to set, becomes yellow (or pale), so the pallor of 
the nobleman’s faco indicated his aporoaohing end. 

Line 687. — Alvand appears to be the same as Damir and, tbe highest peak of the 
Alburs chain, about 20 or 30 miles to the east of Tihran. Its height is about 15,000 feet. 
Mirsa Sidik of Isfahan, a geographer, has declared Damivatod to be the highest mountain 
in the world, being no less than four farsakhs in height! It is probably on this authority 
that Adalat Khan, in a note on Alvaud, says i —** It is abont 16 miles high” .Ml 

Line 688.—No “ fear of anyone,”—because the fort was impregnable; and*no M want 
of anything,”— because it was well snpplied with provisions* 
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Ill 


Kizil said to him :—“ Much as thou hast travelled, 

“ Hast thou seen any other plaoe as strong as this ?” 

He laughed, saying:—“ This is a delightful fort; 

“ But I do not think it is strong. 

645 “ Did not proud kings possess it before thee P 
“ They were for a little while ; and then left it 

“ Will not other kings after thee take it, 

“ And eat the fruit of the tree of thy hope ? 

“ Remember the time of, thy father’s reign ; 

* ‘{Set free thy mind from the bonds of anxiety. 

“ Fortune has so put him in a corner, 

“ That he has not authority over a single farthing. 

“ Since he is beyond hoping from any thing or person, 

“ There remains for him but to hopo in the mercy of God.” 

650 To a man of sense, the world is rubbish; 

For, every moment, it is the place of a different person. 


STORY. 

A mad person in Persia thus spoke 

To Naushiravdn, saying :—“ 0 heir of the kingdom of Jamshid 1 

“ If the kingdom and fortune had remained to Jamshid, 

4< How would the crown and throne have been attainable by thee ?” 

Though thou shouldst bring the treasure of Kanin within thy grasp. 

It lasts not: but what thou givest (to the needy) thou takest with thee. 


STORY. 

When Alap-Arsldn resigned his life to the Giver of Life, 

His son placed the royal crown on his head. 

655 From the palace, they consigned him to the tomb, 

(Where) there was neither seat nor throne. 

Thus spoke a clevor maniac, 

—When ho saw his son riding next day,— 

“ 0 excellent! Fortune and kingdom inverted! 

“ The father has departed, and the foot of his son is in the stirrup ! 99 
Such is the revolution of time, 

Light-footed, faithless and inconstant. 

When an old man ends his days, 

One of young fortune puts forth liis head from the cradle. 

660 Fix not thy heart on the world, for it is a stranger, 

Like the musician, who is every day in (a different) house. 

Pleasure i£ incongruous with that fair one, 

Who has, each morning, a fresh husband. 

J)o good this year while the village is thine; 

For next year, another may be village-chief. 


STORY. 

A sngo prayed for king Kaikubad, 

SayingIn thy sovereignty, may there bo no decline !** 

Jane 668.—This story is given in my MS. but is omitted in all other editions which t 
lare seen. 
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A certain great man found fault with him for this, 

Saying :—“ 0 wonder! The wise man should not utter what is impossible. 

665 “ Whom dost thou know of the kings of Persia, 

“ Of the time of Faridtin and Zahhak and Jamshid, 

“ To whpse throne and kingdom decline happened not ? 

“ It becometh not a learned man (to utter what is) impossible. 

“ To whom remains the hope of eternal existence, 

“ When thou seest no one who remains for ever ? ” 

The learned sensible man thus replied, 

Saying:—“ The wise man utters not speech (that is) displeasing. 

“ I wished not for him perpetual life ; 

4< (But) by the grace of his liberality I sought assistance. 

670 “ For, if ho be pious, and of pure conduct, 

“ Knowing the way of God, and hearing advice,— 

“ The day on which he digs up his heart from this country (the world), 
u He will pitch his pavilion in another country (paradise). 

“Then, there is no decay to this erapiro; 

“ It is (merely) a translation from one country to another. 

4< What loss to him by death, if he be pious ? 

“ For he is also a king in the future world.” 

Whosoever has treasure and authority and army; 

Empire, dignity, desire and pleasure,— 

675 If bis disposition be good and beautiful,— 

Pleasure is at all times ready for him. 

But if he exercises violence against the poor, 

His authority will be but for these five days (of life). 

When Far’un (Pharaoh) abandoned not depravity, 

He exercised sway only up to the brink ol the grave. 


STORY OF THE KING OF GHUR AND THE VILLAGER. 

I have heard that of the monarchs of Ghur, 

A certain king used to seize asses by force. 

The asses, beneath heavy loads, without food, 

In two days, poor brutes, used to perish. 

680 When Fortune makes a mean man rich, 

She places a load on the straitened hearts of the poor. 

When a selfish man has a lofty terrace, 

He micturates, and throws rubbish on a low one. 

I have heard that once, with the intention of hunting, 

JPho tryannical monarch went out. 

He urged forward his ambling steed in pursuit of a quarry: 
Night overtook him ; he was far from his retinue. 

Alone, he knew neither turning nor road ? 

At. length he put up in. a village. 

685 A certain old man lived in that village; 

Old among old men, understanding mankind, 


Lioe 666.—The reading in my MS. for the 2nd misra of this couplet is,—* 1 Na manad 
bajnz rmlk-i-Izad Ta'bl ”—nothing remains bat the kingdom of God Almighty* 

Line 671.—i.e. when be dies. 
lAne 676.—i.e, a few days. 
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He was saying to his son r 44 0 happy lot! 

“ Do not take thy ass to the city in the morning 

44 For this base one of reversed fortune, 

44 Would that I might seo his bier in place of his throne ! 

44 Has his loins girt in the service of a demon ; # 

44 Lamentation has gone to heaven on account of his oppression. 

44 In this territory, ease and gladness 
44 The eye of man saw not and sees not. 

690 44 Perhaps this impure one, the record of whoso sins is black, 

44 May go to hell,—curses pursuing him.” 

The son said :— 44 The road (to the city) is long and difficult; 

44 I cannot go on foot. O one of good fortune ! 

44 Consider some means, and express an opinion; 

44 For thy judgment is clearer than mine.” 

The father replied :— 44 If thou wilt listen to my judgment, 

44 Thou shouldst take up a large stone, 

44 Strike the burden-bearing ass several times with it, 

44 And make his head, his logs and his flanks sore. 

695 44 Perhaps, to that base one of ugly religion, 

44 An ass lame and wounded may be useless. 

44 Like the prophet Khizr, who broke up the ship, 

44 And by this means, tied the hands of the powerful oppressor. 

44 By that one year in which he seized the ships at sea, 

44 He acquired a bad reputation, (which lasted) many years.” 

When the boy heard this tale from his father, 

He removed not his head from the writing of the order. 

He struck down the helpless ass with a stone; 

The ass became powerless in its legs, and lame of foot. 

700 The father said to him :— 44 Now, go thy way ; 

44 Take whatever road thou pleasest.” 

The son fell in with a kdrav&n; 

He abused (the tyrannical king) with every abusive term which he knew. 
And on this side the father—his face towards heaven, 

Saying :~ 44 O Lord ! by the prayer-carpet of the just, 

44 Give me from time as much security, 

44 As ruin arises from this ill-fated tyrant. 

44 If I do not see his destruction, 

44 My eyes, in the night of the grave, will not sleep in the dust. 

705 44 A woman is much better than a voxatious man; 

44 A dog,—better than a man who is an oppressor of men. 

44 The impotent man who acts unjustly towards himself, . 

44 Is better than that one who does evil to men.” 

The king hoard all this, and said nothing; 

He tethered his horse, and with his head on the saddle-cloth, laid himself 
down to sleep. # ' 

Line 696. —An allosion to the following verse* in the 18th chapter of the Kuran (Sale):— 
44 So they both went on by the sea-shore, until they went up into a ship ; and he m*de 
a hole therein. And Moses B&id unto him, Hast thou made a hole therein, that thou mightest 
drown those who are on board P now hast thou done a strange thing.”—Fids Johnson's Persian 
Dictionary, nnder Khizr. 

Line 698.—t a. he obeyed the order. 

Line 704.—i,e my eyes will remain open. 
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All night, in wakefulness, he counted the stars; 

On account of melancholy and anxiety, sleep did not visit him. 

When he heard the sound of the morning bird, 

He forgot the anxiety of the night. 

710 The (king’s) mounted attendants, all night, galloped (in search of him) ; 
In the morning they recognised the horse’s track. 

They, on horseback, on that plain, beheld the king 
On foot; and hastoned (after him) in a body. 

They placed their heads upon the ground (in token) of obedience; 

The ground became like a sea, from the waves of soldiers. 

The nobles sat down, and called for trays (of food) ; 

They ate, and set in order the assembly. 

One of his old friends said :— 

—One who was his chamberlain at night, and his boon-companion by 
day— 

715 4 ‘ What kind of victuals did the peasants place before thee last night ? 

“ As for us, neither oyo nor ear reposed (through grief on account of 
our separation from thee).” 

The king could not relate the adventure 
Which, by evil fortune, had happened to him. 

Slowly, he lowered his head to the courtier’s head ; 

And whispered secretly in his ear :— 

“ No one brought to me the leg of a bird, 

“ But the leg of an ass,—dislocated beyond measure.” 

When the tumult of mirth entered into his spirit, 

He recollected the villager of the previous night. 

720 He ordered, and they shout after him, bound him fast, 

And threw him down in abjectness at the foot of the throne. 

The black hearted (king) drew forth his sharp sword ; 

The helpless (villager) knew no means of escape. 

He reckoned that moment the end of his life, 

And Baid whatever revolved in his mind. 

Seest thou not that when the knife is (applied) to the head 
Of the pen, its tongue (nib) runs faster ? 

When he knew that he could not fly from his enemy, 

He fearlessly poured forth the arrows of his quiver (of speech), 

725 Hopelessly he raised his head and said, 

“ On the night of (going to) the grave, it is impossible (for one) to sleep 
in the house. 

“ Not I alone have told thee, 0 king ! 

“ That thou art of reversed fortuno and ill-fated. 

u It is not J alone who cry out against thy tyranny, 

" But a (whole) people : suppose—one slain, out of a people, (what good 
will it do thee) ? 

“ From the want of benevolence which exists in thy time, 

“ The whole world resounds with thy tyranny. 


Line 709.—When he heard the crowing of the cock. 

Line 711.—This is a somewhat puzzling line. I think the word o ought to be supplied 
between didand and shdh in the text. Adalat Khan is evidently wrong in translating it 
“ In that plain they saw the king on his horse: the soldiers in a body ran on foot.” 
Line 725.—Literally,—he raised the head of despair. 
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44 Why didst thou get angry with me only ? 

44 I spoke before thee ; but all the world behind (thy back). 

730 44 It is strange that my speech should be severe to thy mind: 

• 44 Slay (me), if thou canst slay all the people. 

44 If censure from me appears harsh to thee, 

44 By justice, uproot the tree of censure. # 

44 When thou doest injustice, expect not 

44 That thy name will be spread through the country for goodness. 

44 And if my speech appears hard to thee, 0 mean one! 

44 Do not to another,—what is hard to thee. 

44 Thy resource is to turn away from tyranny: 

44 Not to slay a helpless innocent one. 

735 “ Suppose—that but five days (more of life) remain to thee ;— , 

44 Suppose—two days more of enjoying pleasant life. 

44 The wicked tyrant does not remain (in the world), 

44 But eternal curses will remain on him. 

44 1 know not how thine eyes can sleep, 

44 When those who have experienced oppression at thy hands, sleep not. 

41 This is good advice for thee if thou wilt listen to it; 

44 And if thou wilt not listen to it, thou thyself wilt become penitent. 

44 Know,—how can a king be praiseworthy, 

44 Whom the people flatter iu his court. 

740 44 Of what avail are plaudits, at the head of the assembly, 

44 While old women, behind their spinning-wheels, are uttering curses 
against him.” 

Thus spoke (tho villager), with the sword abovo his head; 

M aking his life a shield against the arrow of Fate. 

The king, from the intoxication of carelessness, came to his senses; 

The auspicious (angel) Surush (Gabriel), whispered in his ear. 

Saying:— 44 Withhold the hand of chastisement from this old man ; 

44 Suppose,—one slain, out of thousands of thousands (who speak evil of 
thee ; how will it benefit thee ?) ” 

For some time his head remained in his collar (meditating) ; 

After that, he rewarded him by pardon. 

745 With his own hands he removed his fetters ; 

Kissed his head and caught him to his breast. 

Bestowed on him greatness and authority ; 

His welfare came forth from the branch of hope. 

This story went forth to the world. 

Good fortune follows the upright. 

Thou wiltjearn a good disposition, from wise men ; 

But not so much as from fault-finding fools. m 


Line 731.—Or, by acting justly, 

Line 734.—Capt, Clarke translates this:— ' 

4 It is not an innocent matter, to slay the helpless/ 

Adalat Khan translates it:— 

* Thou hast the means of turning away from tyranny by not killing a helpless, innocent 
man/ 

Line 741.—Capt, Clarke has made a bad mistake in the 2nd misra of this line. He 
translates it 

4 The sonl surrendered to the arrow jf Fate.’ 
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Hear thy own character from thy enemy ; for (in the eyes of) thy friend, 
Whatever comes from thee is good. 

750 Those who sing thy praises are not thy friends; 

Those who find fault with thee are thy friends. 

It is a sin to give sugarcandy to a sick man, 

When bitter medicine would bo (more) beneficial to him. 

A sour-faced person reproves better 

Than friends of happy disposition, and sweet temperament. 

No one can give thee better advice than this:— 

If thou art wise, one hint is sufficient. 

(To be continued',) 


Line 753.—‘ A word to the wise is sufficient.’ 


VALUE OF SULPHURIC ACID IN TUBERCULAR 
CONSUMPTION. 

Sulphuric Acid can be safely inhaled and is one of the most 
effective bacillicides known. The owner of a large chemical factory, 
writing to the Zeitsch. f d. Oestr. Apoth. Verein , says 

The observation of Koch has found a brilliant confirmation in my factory 
where a large quantity of sulphur is evaporated daily. That in this process a great 
deal of sulphurous acid is formed, can easily be imagined. During the forty-fcur 
years that my factory has existed, none of the many labourers have over been affected 
by tubercular consumption, nay, more frequently, enough persons in the beginning 
stages of this disease applied for admittance and wero cured within a few weeks, 
simply by inhaling the sulphurous acid. If not too far progressed, these individuals 
become strong, stout, and perfectly healthy again. 

All diseases zymotic in character, even cholera, stay away from his factory arid 
those working there. Persons affected with bronchial catarrh are rapidly cured. 

Phthisical patients should live in rooms where hourly 1 to 2 drachms of sulphur 
are evaporated on a warm etovo. First eight or ten days there is increased irrita¬ 
tion of cough and expectoration; then these cease, and the individual rapidly 
improves. Convalescents Bhould live for a time in rooms filled with aromatic 
watery vapors. 


SHE KNEW HER RIGHTS. 

. One day, just as the gas was being lighted, a young man entered the forward 
ladies’ cabin of a Fulton ferry boat. All the seats were occupied except one, and he 
made his way unsteadily to it. He had evidently been making too many New Year’s 
calls. Ab the boat started he placed his hat on the seat and went to look at himself in 
the mirror. In his absenco a coloured woman with a basket of clothes entered and took 
the vacated seat. The young man saw her, and rushed to get ahead of her but was 
too late. 

“ That’s my seat!*’ he exclaimed. 

u No, sah ; dis yar’s der ladies* cabbing.” 

“Jut I had the seat before, and you are sitting on—” 

“ Yassar. Yo’ wus heah befo’, but I is heah behin’, an* it’s none o’ yer' bizness 
what’l’s sottin’ on.” 

“ Yes, madam, but-” 

“Dais no use verlosserpedin* ter me. I knows my rights, accordin’ ter der 
fo’teenth commandment. Niggah’s good as white, an* der mancerpation proclama¬ 
tion is a womancipation proclematiion likewise. Go ’way, or I’ll call a ossifer.” 

He was compelled to wait until the boat reached the slip before he could 
obtain his tile, and when he recovered it it looked like a concertina in repose, and 
he had to try it on his foot before he could use it. 

“ It is tho defect of dogmatism that it endeavours to teach what can only 
be learnt from life.”— Auerbach . 
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A HINDU WIDOW’S HISTORY. 

By H. Hardy. 

Chapter IV. 

Oh sons of ancient Rishis, why do you cling so blindly to foolish 
customs ? Were infants ever joined in marriage by your ancestors ? What 
was “ Swayam Waraf” You seem to have forgotten many things that 
ought to be remembered. Curse the invasion of the barbarous Afghans, 
but impute blame to the Hindus themselves for their want of union, 
want of generosity, want of judgment; these things it was that threw 
India—once the country of the wise, the brave and the peaceful—into an 
ocean of misery, darkness and foreign yoke. Where now is a family un¬ 
disturbed by social quarrels ? What household can boast of harmony 
among the females ? Why is this all j to what can we attribute these 
calamities ? In a groat measure to the invasion of the Afghans and want 
of union and firmness among the Hindus. 

Parmanand Dass Shett and his family had just retired after their 
breakfast to their common room, when lo 1 in comes a messenger out of 
breath and delivers a letter into the Shett’s hand. The Shett opens the 
letter and glances over it. His face turns pale. He throws off his turban, 
tears his hair, beats his breast, and raves. “ What is the matter/* say all 
to themselves, but none dare question him. At last Divali gathering 
courage speaks to him, and he bursts into a fit of crying. All begin crying 
with him and beating their breasts, but none know why they do so. 
After a while Parmanand Shett takes up the letter and reads it out as 
follows 

“ To Shett Parmanand Dass, of the wealthy city of Surat, his humble 
servant Shett Tapidas of Randeir presents his compliments, and takes 
the liberty of writing something—a something that fills his eyes as he writes 
it. Very sorry indeed is he and his wife to inform you that Dayabhai 
was drowned accidentally in the Tapti while out for a bath. Can’t help, 
what was written on our foreheads by the clerk of the Lord will happen. 
Console Divalihai and Tara. ” The reading of the letter was often inter¬ 
rupted by fits of sobbing. The females of the neighbourhood come to 
weep with Mrs. Parmanand. They all form a ring and begin beating their 
breasts and lamenting in piteous tones. Poor Tara, in all the bloom of 
sixteen, is dragged violently out into the oouft-yard of the house. There 
two females of the neighbourhood begin to break her armlets with big 
stones. Thump, thump, descend the stones. Piteously cries the poor widow 
as her hands are carelessly handled by the cruel relatives. After that she 
is taken to a well, and her relations not oaring in the slightest degree for 
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her health, pour bucket after bucket of cold water over her head . She 
shivers, her jaws chatter, but these things do not affect the cruel relations, 
they accuse her of being very delicate, and of not grieving for her dead 
husband. A curious charge to bring against her! During the next 
week she isliot allowed to eat enough to satisfy her hunger. If she did, 
the cruel neighbours would call her luxurious. She cannot move from her 
seat, for if she left it she would be considered a womau without shame. 
She cannot lighten her heart by weeping, for then she would be accused 
of affectation. For a year more she cannot leave home, or see her relations. 
Marriage festivals she cannot attend, and not only herself, but her parents 
also are debarred from appearing in public on grand occasions. She is 
treated thus for a year; after that time has elapsed a widow receives 
attention from all. All kindness is shown her, every one learns to 
respect and pity her. It is often affirmed that Hindu widows are treated 
very harshly and so they are, but that sort of treatment continues for a 
year only. 


Chapter Y. 

Discovered Tara and her two companions , i.e. Narbada and Jadava. 

(Two years have passed since the death of Dayabhai.) 

Tara. —Well, sister Narbada, I cannot but envy thy good luck. 
Thou art going to thy husband’s house. How unhappy I am. I never 
talked with my husband. Sweet kisses and loving words are not for me 
(bursts into a fit of crying). 

Jadav .—Wab ! sister, why do you play the fool; you have not got 
your husband, but you have many other good things. 

Tara.— Yes, I have every attention paid me for which I thank 
my parents. But alas ! Kama pierces my heart with his arrows. None 
to love me! This breaks my heart! My parents, why did you marry me 
me to a ruffian like the deceased ! Oh! you have been my mortal 
enemies. Dear Narbada (embraces Narbada and bathes her shoulder 
with tears), thou wilt experience the loving caresses of thy good husband. 
His smiles will please thee; his praises encourage thee. In a year or two 
thou shalt be the mother of healthy children. Who would not envy 
thy happiness ? Much more should I whose future prospects are ruined 
by the folly of my parents. 

Narbada. —Dear Tara, do not think I am so very hard hearted. I 
sympathise with you, but ^ou may have committed some sins in your 
past birth (the Hindus are staunch believers in the transmigration of the 
soul) for which you are to suffer in this. Behave righteously that your 
next life may be endowed with every happiness. Certainly no small 
calamity has overtaken you, but be patient. Whenever K6ma tortures 
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you, take up religious books, read them and ask God to help you. Be 
sure He will never forget you. In your hours of loneliness write to me; 
I will acquaint my husband, who is a philosopher, with your case, and you 
will receive assistance from him. Be steady and leave me now, for there 
comes my brother Chdnddl, to escort me to my husband's, # so be quiet 
and let him not see us thus. 

( Exeunt Narbada, Jada and Chandal) 
Chapter VI. 

A SOLILOQUY BY CHANDAL. 

The Venus-like beauty of that widow Tara has touched my heart. 
It is a pity such grace, such beauty should be thus neglected by mankind! 
How gracefully she embraced my sister. I wish she would also embrace 
me. Her slender form must be the handiwork of God himself. I must 
see her but I cannot marry her. Even the Sudharawalas would not 
permit it, as I am already married to that stupid ugly girl Gowri, who 
cannot be compared to Tara. Oh ! how lucky, there comes Lalita, my 
neighbour. Let me consult her. 

Lalita. —Well, dear Chandal, what are you thinking about ? 

Chandal . —Oh ! Lalita, help me. The ocher day I saw Tara the 
widow, and T am blindly in love with her. How to see her I know not. 
Cannot your clever head suggest a plan ? 

Lalita.— r Ah ! now you have turned your eye upon Tara ! You rogue, 
you betrayed Kamala and Samli and now you want to direct your steps 
to Tara? No, I would not help you for the world. 

Chandal. —Why, Lalita, dost thou take pleasure in torturing me ? 
I shall find means to please you if you do this for me. 

Lalita. —No bribery ! 

Chandal. —Ah! ah! you honest dame, no bribery! How many 
children hast thou murdered for hire ? How many respectable families 
hast thou ruined ? Do this for mo or I betray you to the police. 

Lalita. —Chandal Shett, why are you so angry ? I was not serious 
at all, be sure you shall see Tara. Any more commands ? - ! 

Chandal.— None, but rest assured if I meet not Tara, I shali*see 
thee hanged. 

Lalita.—Agreed ! 

(Exeunt.) 

- r.- • 

■ Chapter VII.. 

The very next morning Lalita goes to Mr. Parmanand in the 
disguise of a cook and asks for employment. Divali being old now, was 
in need of an assistant, and Parmanand readily agreed to engage the 
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services of Lalita. For a week she did her duty to the satisfaction of all. 
The next week saw her in close intimacy with Tara. Often would Tara 
empty the contents of her heart to Lalita. One evening when all had 
retired, as usual Tara and Lalita were seen deeply engaged in consulta¬ 
tion. Tara had confided her troubles to the perfidious confidant and 
acting on her advice, they let themselves down from the window by 
means of their saris, intending to proceed to the temple of Siva, where, 
by worshipping the god, Tara has been persuaded she shall become 
reconciled to her fate. 

They go northward from Surat in the direction of Kalargaum and 
soon reach the temple. Chandal, in the disguise of a devotee, is waiting 
there, and Lalita finds a pretext to slip away. 

What need to tell the rest; superstition, fear, weakness, all conspire 
against Tara, and the end of it is the death of her aged parents from 
grief and her own appearance before a Judge on a charge of infanticide. 

Tara’s case is no uncommon one. Thousands owe life-long misery 
to the abominable system of infant marriage. The custom is a wicked 
and unnatural one, and if it were abolished and the females properly 
educated, there would be less need to advocate widow re-marriage. 


THE LOST SHEET. 

From the Century . 


Da massa ob de eheepfol* > 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 
So he calls to de hirelin* shepa’d, 

Is my sheep is dey all come in ? 

Oh, den says de hirelin* shepa’d 
Doy’s some, dey*s black and thin, 
And some, dey’s po’ ol* wedda’s 
But de res* dey’s all brung in, 

But de res’ dey’s all brung in. 

Den de massa ob de sheepfol* 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 


Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 

So he le* down de ba’s ob de sheepfol*, 
Callin’ sof % Come in, Come in, 

Callin’ sofCome in, Come in. 

Den up t’ro* de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro* de col’ night rain and win*. 

And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf* 
Wha’r de sleet fa’ Die’cm* thin, 

De po’ los* sheep ob de theepfol’ 

Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 

De po* los’ sheep ob de sheepfol* 

Dey all comes gadderin* in. 


KITTY AND I. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 


Over the lawn romped Kitty and I— 

Kitty, with eyes of velvety sheen, 

With her pearly teeth and her winsome ways— 
The prettiest ever 3een. 

The** was none like her in the wide, wide 
world— 

Kitty, my love, my queen. 

But Kitty’s a matron now, my boy, 

And I am a bachelor lone— 


For she ran away with Tom, you know, 
And the days and nights have flown 
Since I saw her last in the mountain, pale, 
Kitty, my pearl, my own. 

How did it happen? Don’t ask me now; 

It is useless, mind you, to tease ; 

And I couldn’t tell you the reason why 
If you begged me on your knees; 

But I was a wilful, wayward bay, 

And Kitty—a pure Maltese l 


Thebe is a story that the Duke of Argyll and the Duke of Sutherland were 
once travelling together by railway when a commercial traveller entered the car¬ 
riage. .The new comer took his share in general conversation, till one of the peers 
got out at an intermediate station. The commercial traveller then asked his 
companion if he knew who the M party ” was and, on being enlightened, exclaimed, 

“ Dear me! was that really the Duke of- 1 just think of his talking in that affable 

way to a couple of little cads like you and me.” 
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GUSTAVE DORE. 

A correspondent to the Architect writes thus:— 

Statuesque, as though sculptured in marble, Gustave Dore lies, literally 
covered by the rare flowers loving hands have laid upon his bier. By his death 
France has lost the artist who had the widest reputation. Last week in his 
atelier , 3 Rue Bayard, M. Dumas Jih and some friends were discussing the 
memorial of Alexandre Dumas, to which M. Dore’s hand had put the finishing 
touch, when he said : “ I shall not live much longer. After my death, justice 
will be done to me.” Saturday morning he fell while crossing his bedroom. 
Angina pectoris had seized upon him, but on Monday there was a rally. His 
brother Emile, a colonel of artillery, summoned by telegraph, was by his side. 
A second attack, brief in its agony, carried him off at midnight. Among the 
many who crowded to take a farewell view of him was one at whose house he 
had spent Friday evening, and who remarked that he had shown more of his 
wonted gaiety at that soiree than since the death of his mother last spring, 
which event had cast a dark shadow on his home. Madame Dore was a woman 
of remarkable energy. M. Dor e pere, a civil engineer at Bourg-en-Bresse (Alsace), 
had left her but small means wherewith to educate their three boys. With 
indomitable courage Madame Dore bent to the difficult task. “ As to Gustave,” 
she was wont to relate, “ his vocation was distinct. When two years old he 
would come to my bedside and seek for pencils and paper, ajid would remain 
still for hours.” On one occasion, when between five and six,-the boy was missed 
from his home. It was well known that he delighted in wandering among the 
woods which environ the neighbourhood, and even in clambering among the ruins 
of the chateaux with which Alsace abounds. His favourite haunts were searched 
in vain. “ The boy talks in his sleep of St. Adele,” remarked his nurse. The 
hill thus named was several miles distant. At the summit thereof he was dis¬ 
covered watching the effect of a magnificent sunset, and unconscious that he 
had had no food since morning. “ St. Adele has fulfilled her promise,” the 
child said; “she has enchanted me.” Gustave was twelve when his father died 
He was then a student at the college of Strasburg, where he remained till his 
mother determined that he should finish his education at the College Rollin in 
Paris, and committed him to the charge of a relation who lived in Paris. His 
passion for art soon was made manifest. An under-master complained that 
M. Dore’s copy-book was disfigured by drawings. “ Show it to me,” replied the 
rector. Instead of the French version of the passage in Virgil which waif the 
lesson of the day, Gustave had drawn a series of pen-and-ink illustrations, so 
admirably rendering the sense that the prize was adjudged to him, in spite of the 
irregularity of the proceeding. While yet at the Lycee RolKn, the toy deter¬ 
mined to lighten the burden his education was *to his mother. Philippon was 
then the editor of La Caricature . To him he took some drawings. They were 
at once accepted ; Philippon discerned the future genius who had thus stumbled 
across his path. He paid regularly for as many as his studies admitted of 
Gugtave Dore’s executing, and proved a steady friend to the future artist. It 
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was about this period that the death of Madame Dore’s father put her in pos¬ 
session of a mansion, which had belonged to her family for about two hundred 
years, in the Rue Dominique St. Germain. Gustave never forgot his mother’s 
devotion to her son’s best interests during the first years of struggle with adverse 
fortune. To r his mother he devoted his life. It was she who did the honours 
of his salon so hospitably thrown open twice a week to all the notabilities of 
Paris society. It was there, during the palmy days of the Second Empire, 
Alboni would enchant the audience by a voice she refused to allow the public 
to hear. Saint-Saens presided at the organ. Gustave would take up a violin, 
and, without even music, accompany a tenor. On one occasion Rossini had 
consented to listen to an amateur performance of the overture to (< Guillaume 
Tell.” The artist who was to execute the violin part did not appear. Gustave 
with his violin went through the whole overture without a libretto. His devo¬ 
tion to a friendship once formed was one of the salient points of his character. 
He was at Compiegne, an honoured guest of his imperial hosts, and one of a party 
gathered there for shooting, among which was an heir apparent, the ambassadors 
of Austria and of Italy, cabinet ministers, &c., when a telegram apprised Dore of 
the death of Rossini. Ho instantly quitted the chateau, and travelled to the 
house at Passy where lay the dead form of the great maestro . He sent home 
for canvas and painting materials, and remained for two days in presence of 
death for the purpose of executing the well-known portrait, so remarkable for 
the opposition of tones of white, which excited the admiration of cognoscenti , 
but which was never exhibited. In memory of her husband, Gustave painted a 
fan for Madame Rossini, on which the first bars of “ Guillaume Tell” were 
drawn, each note being represented by a cupid. 

During the siege of Paris Gustave Dore volunteered for duty on the 
ramparts, and went out with every sortie, until the committee of La Defense 
Nationale commissioned him to make plans and drawings of the works executed 
by order of Government for the internal defence of Paris. Bitterly he com¬ 
plained of the embargo thus laid on him. “ Quel est mon devoir ?” was the 
question put by him one night to a dying friend, as he came off duty in the 
trenches ; not too weary, however, to amuse him by some story of other days, 
and cheer him by words of kindness. The dying man’s only solace during those 
dark January days were Dore’s visits. On one occasion Gustave Dore found 
his friend’s supply of wood exhausted—Government had requisitioned the wood 
stores of Paris. Straight from his friend’s house he went to the Home Office, 
where his name proved an open sesame , and in an incredibly short time a supply 
arrived, to the amazement of the inhabitants of the house, to whom he had made 
no comment on the circumstance. His generosity was perfect. He accepted no 
thanks from its recipients. On one occasion the foreign editor of a work he had 
undertaken to illustrate and who was scarcely known to him, asked him to 
lend him 400/. This Gustave Dore did without hesitation, as also without 
repayment. , 

Gustave Dore was* at his studio in the Rue Bayard for the last time on 
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Friday. The large studio has been sealed by order of the Procureur de la 
Republique. This is always done in France when the death takes place of a 
person who does not leave direct heirs. In the small studio is his last work. It 
is a vase some four feet in height, of singular beauty of form, executed in terra 
cotta of a pale red earth, decorated by satyrs, cupids intermingling with the 
foliage and fruit of the vine. The modelling of each of the figures was executed 
with tender care by his own hands : he lingered over this his final work with 
strange earnestness. The last directions he gave were with regard to the transfer 
of this vase to the exhibition at the Mirlitons, which will open next week. In 
this studio is the Mask of Tragedy for the decoration of Alexandre Dumas’ 
monument. The clay is still moist; he gave the finishing touch to it on Friday. 
The last expression of his genius is the memorial to Alexandre Dumas. It 
stands eight metres in height. Dumas is represented seated in a chair; a book is 
on one knee, a pen in his right hand. The figure measures two and a half metres. 

The group immediately beneath the figure consists of a peasant woman read¬ 
ing from a volume open on her knees to her husband and to her son, who have 
returned from their daily toil in the fields to listen to the feats of " Les Mous- 
quetaires.” The figures of DArtagnan and his companions are intended to 
decorate the other side of the pedestal. The names of Dumas’ works are to be 
inscribed on the two intervening facades of the base. This work Gustave Dore 
had the satisfaction of leaving finished. 

It must not be supposed that Gustave Dore was appreciated by all his con¬ 
temporaries. Some French artists were jealous of his success. It is true they 
admitted his marvellous power of draughtsmanship; they did not deny his poetic 
fancy, nay even did justice to the immense resources of his imagination, but they 
denied his claim to be ranked as a painter. He illustrated books only, as he 
constantly said, in order to paint pictures, which he only sold when it pleased 
him so to do. Painting was his art; he lived by his pencil. 


WHY WEEPEST THOU! 


Why weepest thou ? thou lovely one ! 
What dims those beauteous eyes ? 
What sorrow, hidden in thy heart, 

So heavy on thee lies ? 

Bewailest thou man’s perfidy, 

A lover’s broken vows ? 

Are the spring flowers of thy life 
Withered like; autumn’s boughs ? 


Or is it that the hand of death 
Has stricken some one near ? 

A parent, brother, sister, 

Or one e’en still more dear ? 

“ Ah ! no,” she gaspingly replied, 

11 I’m only a little flustered I 
I’m suffering neither grief nor pain, 
I’ve taken too much mustard,” 


GETTING EVEN WITH THE POWERS ABOVE. 

When at Ilkley my seat at meals was next to a Miss Tabor, an authoress. 
With the stump of a pencil which she said had brought her over 300 guineas, 
she wrote: 

An ex-Govemor of Ohio, noted as an advooate of total abstinence, once had 
his sympathies aroused by an unfortunate who had buried three wives. u The 
Lord has indeed deeply afflicted you,” said the Governor. The mourner 
sobbingly replied: “ Yes, he has,” and pausing a moment and wiping his nose, 
continued: “ But I don’t think the Lord got much ahead of me, for as fast as 
he took one I took another.” 

4 JANGLL 
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HOW PERE PERRAULT SPENT HIS LEGACY. 

(From Belgravia.) 

(Concluded from No. 2, Vol. III.) 

Aster a while it beo&me apparent that the community was growing 
accustomed to the idea, that some of its members were even discussing it with 
something like interest. Pfere Perrault was silent before a mocking spirit, but 
at any manifestation of sympathy his tongue was unloosed. Pfere Biot, who 
had been the first to approach the theme in a spirit of friendly inquiry, was 
taken into his confidence. He came back one day and explained to his comrades 
assembled at Pfere Michel’s gargotle that he had been to Pere la Chaise, that he 
had seen the site of the tomb, that the ground was actually bought. It was in 
the second row of grates, the place on the first row haying proved too 
expensive. Pere Biot here explained with lacid gesticulations that the tomb 
would be easily seen from the pathway, it being placed between an obelisk and 
pyramid in the foreground. He further told that the remainder of the 3,000 
francs had been divided into portions to pay the headstone and expenses of the 
two funerals, and that Monsieur le Cure had the charge of it. u I find,” con¬ 
cluded Pfere Biot, bringing his hand down on the table, “ that Perrault h^,s 
had a good thought in buying this grave ; it is not he only who will profit by 
it, for if a fine tomb is put over a chiffonier’s body in a place where everybody 
shall see it and talk about it, I say all of his trade gain respect by it.” 

In a small community, a decided attitude of mind is catching ; Pere Biot 
made converts there and then. A certain elation might be noticeable in the 
deportment and glance of the Mouffetardians who adopted this doctrine, and 
acknowledged the scheme a worthy one. It seemed as if these despised 
waifs and pariahs felt vaguely the cheer of the redeeming sacredness of 
the body. 

By the time the tombstone was to be designed the Quartier Mouffetard 
had taken the matter in hand as one of personal interost. For the better 
display of the inscriptions it was decided that there should be two headstones. 
The character of the letters was a question of much noisy discussion. The 
majority, headed by Mhre Perrault, considered that an amount of flourishes 
gave dignity to the signs. Pfere Perrault inclined to plain and honest letters. 

<A compromise was at last effected. The names of the* two occupants 
would be recorded with due ornamentation, but the word “ Chiffonier”—the 
word that, placed there, was to be glorification, an apotheosis of the craft—was 
to be carved in characters that Pfere Perrault said would “skip” to the eyes 
at a distance of any one who CQuld read. The epitaph was recognised to be 
second only in importance to that word. Mfcre Perrault, and not a few with 
her, were swayed by the stonecutter’s offer to put “ Requiesoat in pace.” 
Latin would have a good effect, a little air coesu. But Pfere Perrault, 
ambitious of a wider immortality than that which he could share with the 
learned only, ruled that every word should be “ all French.” After this decision 
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the company proceeded to the composition of the epitaph. The following may 
pass as a specimen of some submitted: 

u Cy git Jean Ddsird Perrault, Chiffonier, who for forty years worked in 
dirt, and who now rests in humble hope of a Country where no refuse exists ” 

After some discussion, such inscriptions—felt to be derogatory to the 
trade—were put aside, and two not strikingly original phrases were 
substituted. 

Over Mfcre Perrault’s grave, as belonging to tte sentimental sex, it was 
decided to exhort the passer-by to drop a tear ; on P&re Porrault’s to ask the 
passer-by to offer up a prayer. t 

“ After all,” remarked PCre Perrault complacently, puffing away at his 
'stump of a pipe, “ a prayer, some tears, are all ono can give to the dead ; those 
fine ladies and gentlemen in their coach can’t have more.” 

Space will not allow us to dwell upon the delighted appreciation by the 
chiffoniers of the stonecutter’s representation of the two battered baskets and 
of Medor’s portrait. On his master’s tomb, he was shown trotting in apparent 
pursuance of his calling; the carved similitude of his inquiring nose and 
depressed tail, that in their discordant expression seemed scarcely to belong 
to the same individual, were voted exact copies of these two appendages. On 
his mistress’s tomb Medor was shown reposing. 

During these discussions the plot of ground in P&re la Chaise bloomed 
like a garden under the care bestowed upon it by its future occupants; nor 
were they the only ones who prided themselves upon its beauty. Contributions 
were brought to it by various members of the tribe in the shape of roots and 
seeds. P6re Biot one night picking up a withered rose bush thrown out in a 
broken pot, brought it home, nursed and tended it until it put forth tender 
leaves and buds, then with some solemnity it was planted in the place of honor 
over the spot where it was calculated Pfcre Perrault’s head would rest. By a 
singular process the tomb had become a rallying point of interest to the rough 
Bohemians, giving a sort of anticipated triumph to the close of their earthly 
wanderings. 

Often the husband and wife wondered which should precede the other to 
the ground. M&re Perrault considered that being a woman, it was likely she 
would be the first to enter into the blitheness and calm; but Pere Perrault, 
who hazily remembered that in his youth he had been older than his wife, 
maintained that‘seniority would probably entitle him to the privilege; and»the 
Quarter Mouffetard supported his claim. 

# * ♦ * • 

The following winter proved a severe one. To more observant eyes than 
those of the Mouffetardians it would have been apparent that M&re Perrault’s 
rough health was breaking. Her energetio gesticulations grew languid. The 
animation of her wrinkled countenance faded. It became difficult for her to 
get through her task. She had a racking cough; but ailments she and all 
her tribe considered one.of the accessories of winter; to strive against. them 
yrould show a fine ignorance of the• laws of &ature; and so she went regularly 
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on with her work. Spring came, the crocuses were beginning to bloom on 
the grave, and still she languished. One night, when the hour arrived for 
their setting forth, Pfcre Perrault strapped on his hotte. He had acquired the 
punctuality of a man whose life swings between ever-recurring occurrences 
with the exactitude of a pendulum. Still Mere Perrault remained crouching 
over the fire. 

“ Eh, old woman, one must hurry, it is the hour of work,” remarked Pire 
Perrault briskly. 

“ I do not think, my man, I can do any work to-night,” she said. 

Pere Perrault remained a moment standing stock still, rigid with 
amazement. Then he walked rapidly over to her. “ It is your side that is 
hurrying you, eh r” he asked hastily, bending upon her a glance of indistinct 
apprehension. 

“ I think my call has come,” she replied gently. 

P6re Perrault looked at her dumbfounded ; then a little spasm contracted 
his features. “ It is not true,” he said roughly, “ you are a bit tired—you 
want to rest. I—I ai& strong. I can do the work of two.” 

She raised her withered hand and put it into his. “Mon ami , it is I will 
occupy the pretty grave first,” she said with a smile. 

But for the first time the thought of the tomb brought no answering 
gleam to her husband’s countenance. He held her hand, simply gazing down 
into her sunken features. The eyes of the old couple met. Perhaps he 
recognized in hers the message it requires no learning to read. Pere Perrault’s 
pale fhce grew a tinge paler. He let her hand fall and repeating, “ I—I am 
strong, I can do the work of two,” he made his way out, and set off alone on 
his midnight tramp. 

The next morning Mire Perrault could not get up, and after a few days 
it became evident that the end was not far off. The stout-hearted old woman 
had not given in until she had walked the last step of the rough path it had 
been given her to tread. Monsieur le Cure, who had kept up friendly rela¬ 
tions with her and Pire Perrault since the day of the consultation concerning 
the legacy, and who had made some progress in the estimation of the chiffo¬ 
niers, one day warned the old man that the time had come for the parting. 
That night Pire Perrault did not go on his rounds. Some of his comrades 
arranged to take an extra turn to supply his place. Through her illness the 
dyuig woman vainly tried to revive her husband’s spirits by leading his 
thoughts to cluster round that beautiful grave. She had flashes of her old 
merriment. She essayed little jokes. It would not be like an empty house 
now. He would be proud to point to it and say, “ It is my wife who lies 
there.” But these contemplations, once so animating, had apparently, at this 
supreme crisis, lost their power to comfort Pire Perrault. It seemed rather 
as if the joy and pride that had kindled his life had quiokened there a new 
power of suffering. 

Toward midnight Mire Perrault, who had lain still a long time, suddenly 
opened her eyes and beckoned to him. He stooped over her. 
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“ That will be geniil Every one will know as we’re husband and wife,’* 
she said, with a little laugh. 

44 Weil and I—I tell you,” he replied, roughly breaking the silence in which 
he had taken refuge. 44 I find that when two people has worked together and 
walked together like you and me, and had their good and bad lucli together for 
years and years, I tell you as they should die together.” 

44 Bah! we’ll soon rest together,” the old woman said cheerily, and so 
quietly passed away. 

The rude and uncouth attempts of the Mouffetardians to console their mate 
after the fashion of Mfcre Perrault failed to lift the desolateness from his face 
and manner. 44 Where two has lived together two should die together,” he 
repeated truculently, addressing nobody in particular, but as if the assertion of 
a distinct sentiment was a relief to him in his confused misery. The 
arrangements for the funeral had been so fully settled beforehand that it needed 
no supervision for the details to be carried out. There was a mourning coach 
for Monsieur le Cure. P&re Perrault had always contemplated walking should 
it fall to his lot to be chief mourner. As he found himself clad in black, 
following bareheaded just behind the sable car, with its silver ornaments, drawn 
by two plumed horses and preceded by officials carrying silver sticks, a waft of 
the old comfort and of the old pride stole into his heart. The Mouffetardians 
filed behind. To those trudgers on foot it was a triumphal procession. An 
extra sum had been paid to secure a long march round by the boulevards. It 
was a sunshiny afternoon, all the world was out of doors, and men and women 
turned to look at the strange sight of that fine hearse, and the long file of 
patched and tattered folk. With the gentle respect paid to the dead in Catholic 
lands, men bared their heads and women crossed themselves. At all these 
tokens of regard Pfcre Perrault’s heart swelled within him : his bent frame 
dilated, 44 Ah ; she is lucky—the old woman—she is lucky,” he kept saying to 
himself. 

An unlooked for incident brought to a climax the triumph of the ragged 
pedestrians. 

The Emperor’s carriage, with four horses mounted by postilions, met the 
cortege and fell aside to let it pass. The Emperor removed his hat; the 
little Prince did the same ; the Empress crossed herself. Then the glory of 
the situation almost overcame Pfere Perrault. He felt suffocated. Something 
seemed to clutch*him by the throat. He could have sobbed, but he woulcfnot 
for the world have wept at this, the grand redeeming moment of his life. To 
relieve the strangling that choked him he repeated for the hundredth time in an 
unresonant. and laboured utterance, 4( Ah she is lu^ky—the old woman—she is 
lucky. ” When the magnificent dream was over and M&re Perrault was laid 
in the earth, the grave refilled, and the flowers replanted that zealous hands had 
removed the day before, P&re Perrault and his friends supped atPfere Michel’s. 
It was a frugal feast, but the .talk was glowing. The company enumerated 
one by one the glories of that day. Every inoident of the pageant war dwelt 
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upon. Pfere Perrault alone was silent. Still, he was seeing vividly there 
before him, printed on the dark, each detail of that eventful journey to the 
cemetery ; the beautiful oar in front of him drawn by horses covered with black 
drapery, the silver fringe of which nearly swept the ground, the tributes of 
respect paid^tbe surprise of the crowds, the imperial carriage drawn aside, the 
sovereign doing homage; then the procession to the cemetery, the priests and 
the enfants de chceur in their white robes, when to the tingling of the bells the 
voices swelled in prayer ; and the coffin with the two crowns of immortelles laid 
upon it. Seeing all this so plain, P&re Perrault could not join in the talk; but 
s till, he would mutter with a little trembling of the lips, “ She is lucky—th© 
old woman—she is lucky.” 

A year elapsed, and Mere Perrault's headstone stood alone amid flowers 
tended by her husband and his mates. The appearance of that brilliantly- 
blossoming grave, dedicated to the memory of a chiffonier, attracted the 
attention of visitors to Pere la Chaise, and Pere Perrault, who haunted the spot 
as a bird haunts its nest, could hear the comments of strangers. Returning 
he would relate them with animation to his friends of the Rue Mouffetard. They 
were walking about like that—not seeing anything that interested them; 
when sapruti, at sight of the old woman’s grave they stopped, line chiffoniere , 
they said, impossible !—une chiffoniere ! and then they remained staring with 
their mouths wide open. Pere Perrault would wind up his tale by imitating 
the astonished attitude and expression of the visitors. The story was repeated 
and its closing pose gone through, until all the quarter knew it and had 
chuckled over it with sympathetic pride. There could be no question about it* 
The Mouffetardians felt they had gone up in the world. 

###**# 

Perhaps, as time went on, the thought of the dead so continually present 
in his life began to affect Pere Perraulfc’s mind. He had dreamy fancies when 
he would apparently forget that his wife was not active and about. He would 
mutter and talk to himself. Once or twice, as he strapped on his hotte , he had 
been heard to call, “ Hurry, old woman ! hurry ! time for work.” Owing to 
his confused state of brain, one morning Pere Perrault, after having sorted 
and disposed of his pickings, went into Pore Michel’s garyotte, and instead of 
drinking his soup on the premises, as had now become his habit, carried hom e 
two portions in a covered jug, as in his old days. It was not until he had 
poured out the soup into two cracked bowls that he suddenly recognized his 
mistake. He sat down for a few blank moments, then without tonching his 
meal, went out. As he turned out of the Rue Mouffetard, the feverish 
sense of his wife’s presence gradually again came to him, dulling his senses 
to outward sights and sound?. He was not dependent upon his eyes, however, 
for finding his way to his goal? Crossing the Place de la Bastille, the old man 
had a sudden impression of excited shouts and clattering of wheels. He started 
up to the consciousness of faRt-driving horses just upon him. He made an 
instinctive plunge forward, lost his footing, and the next moment horses and 
oarts went over him. 
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The insensible body was brought to a new hospital at some distance. That 
night and the next day Pero Perrault remained uneonsoious. For a passing 
moment he would wake, and then he would seem struggling to speak in a feeble 
manner. The doctor and the kind sister bending over him could discern such 
words as, * Le cemetiere la-bas.* They could not understand, b*t the straining 
expression of the fast glazing eyes seemed to indicate there was something on 
the dying man’s mind. ' 

No human help could restore the mangled body to activity. On the second 
day, toward night, Pore Perrault raised his head from his pillow, saying, “Off 
there! I told you so. It is like a garden. Every one knows it by the flowers.” He 
would have risen from his bed but for the restraint of the sister praying by his 
pillow since the agony had begun. He struggled, and went on. “ There, round 
the corner, just behind the pyramid. Yes, and there is the old woman coming 
a-laughing, her face, a’rested and shining— a perpetuite, perpetuitt” and so ho 
died. The sister had witnessed those deathbed visions before—when from the 
shadowy land the loved ones come to guide those starting for the journey. 
She remained some moments in prayer, then she rose to perform the last 
offices. 

Tho dead man appeared to her to bo a member of that friendless and 
belated tribe the existence of which is one of the piteous secrets hidden in the 
heart of a great city. No one had come to claim kinship with or make inqui¬ 
ries concerning him. He seemed well fitted to demand as a right the Stage's 
last charity of a pauper funeral, to take him to that trysting place of the poor 
the fosse commune . 

1 ere Perrault’s body was put into a bumble shell, the lid of which was not 
nailed down, as a formality to give a last chance of identification. It was 
placed in tho mortuary chapel of the hospital, there to wait the time imposed by 
law before interment. 

The morning came, and in the wan light, before the city was astir, tho 
officials in rusty black entered. They were removing the coffin—in order to 
close it outside the precincts, when there came a shuffle and souffle of feet, 
and a number of ragged and excited figures entered. It was Pere Biot follow¬ 
ed by some chiffoniers; when their eyes fell on the cold and pulseless form in 
the sholl, a cry like a cheer burst from their lips. 

* # * * # 

Some months later, I went one afternoon to P&ro la Chaise. On a former 
occasion I had seen the grave of Mere Perrault, and I knew something 1?f its 
history. My thoughts had occasionally wandered with a sort of mournful 
interest to that solitary headstone, and I sometimes wondered when the husband 
would come to lie by the wife’s side. With melaflcholy pleasure I saw the other 
headstone standing there with the name * Jean Desire Perrault, and the 
inscription upon'it. The day was full of the serene poetry of autumn, end 
the light fell with a large and restful radiance on the two tombstones. The 
grave, with its rows of double daisies, geraniums, and pansies, had .an air of 
fete* An old man was picking the weeds and trimming the plants. It waaPere 
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Biot. He told me tho whole story. “ Ah ! madame, I could not tell you what 
it was to us when we missed Perrault. When we made suro that afternoon 
he had not come home the night before, we looked for him everywhere that day 
and the next, first at the cemetery, then at one hospital, then at another, then 
at the Morguo, Madame, he was nowhere. We had sad hearts. It seemed to 
us that the good God said up thoro in His sky, 1 The chiffoniers are a degraded 
race ; let them be forgotten after death as one forgets the refuse flung into 
the street.’ That is what it seemed to us. That hospital was out of the 
way ;we did not know it like tho others. But Madame, when we came to it, 
when we went in, when we were shown into the chapel, and when, lying before 
us in that shell of a coffin, wo recognized Perrault—rigid, cold, dead, but enfin 
Perrault—Heaven forgive us, Madame, we gave a cheer like. Wo were 
reproached for it; but, you see, they could not tell what it was to us to have come 
upon our mate in time. We took him away, and the next day we buried him, 
and here now he lies by the side of his wife. 

Alice Corkran. 

SURGICAL OPERATION FOR FILARIA. 

One of the American daily papers (N.Y.Sun) thus reports an 
operation performed at the American Veterinary College on the'eye of a 
large dray horse :— 

The hind legs of the horse were tied after ho had been led to tho middle of 
the room, the floor of which was covered with straw. His fore legs were 
similarly troatcd. The hind and fore legs were then drawn togother, and the 
horse fell on his left side. A sponge with a little eth.er on it was put against his 
nostrils. 

The Professor of Ophthalmology, assistod by Dr. Liautard and several other 
veterinary surgeons, stood near the horse’s head. When, after struggle of a few 
minutes, the horse became unconscious, the Professor produced a case of delicate steel 
instruments. The students held their breath. The Professor knelt near the head 
of the animal. With a keen edged knife he made an incision in the opalescent 
cornea of the right eye, where the little white “ snake ” twisted and contorted. 
The parasite did not accept the invitation to come out. The incision was enlarged 
by the use of a pair of curved scissors ; bub the snake preferred its native elemont 
to the untried world on which the door was opened to it. 

Meantime a half dozen students were pressing tho body of the horse with their 
hands and knees, in undulatory unison, to keep up respiration. 

The Professor next resorted to a little instrument called Bowman’s spoon. . Ho 
stroked the cornea of the eye until tho head of the parasite peered out. A pair of 
minute forceps closed upon itB neck, and out came the snake, and a moment later 
was squirming in innumerable curves on a plate. 

The students crowded around the plate. They saw a thin white worm about 
two fiud a half inches long, “ of wire-like hardness, and,” according 'to the Professor, 
“ with a well-marked head.” Dr. Liautard put it into a bottle. 

Then a large force of students set to work to assist in restoring the horse by 
artificial respiration. They worked industriously for an hour. W heu the undula¬ 
tory pressure on the body of the horse failed to arouse him, an intravenous injec¬ 
tion of ammonia was tried. It ^id not work. The horse was then bled. He did 
not revive. 

M He’s dead,” Dr. Liautard said, “ Evidently there Was something the matter 
with his heart. We will hold a post mortem.” 


A soldier, telling his mother of the terrible fire at battle, was asked by her 
why he did not get behind a tree. “ Tree!” said he, 41 there was not enough of them 
for the officers” 
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PEARLS OF THE FAITH. By Mb. Edwin Arnold. 


Mr. Arnold’s peculiar and sympathetic talent appears to lead him 
to become the poetical exponent of the great religions of tl^e East. The 
Indian Song of Songs dealt with Brahminism, the Light of Asm was an 
exposition of Buddhism as he understood it, Pearls of the Faith illustrates 
the beauties of the Moslem creed; and when Mr. Arnold shall have 
brought his talent to bear on Zoroastrianism, none of the important 
religions of India will have a right to tax him with partiality. 

All creeds that have for long-continued periods swayed and governed 
large bodies of men, must have in them much that is vital and good, and 
Edwin Arnold possesses the gift of setting in evidence the real and 
universal truths that root these creeds in the hearts ot men, and that stand 
out pure from the taint of superstition and narrow observances. 

Can anything more gracefully illustrate the mercy and justice 
attributed to Allah, or magnify him better by one of his ninety-nine 
names than the following:— 


Al Halim! “ Clement ” is our Lord above; 
Magnify Allah by this name of love. 

Ye know the ant that creeps upon the 

fig* 

The dharra , made po small, 

Until she moveth in the purple seeds 
She is not seen at all. 

If, on the judgment day, holding the 
scales— 

When ail the trial’s done— 

The Angel of the Balance crieth, “ Lord ! 


The good deeds of this one 
Outweigh his evil deeds, justly assessed. 
By half one dharra's woight;” 

Allah will say, “ Multiply good to him, 
And open Heaven’s gate.” 

Not if thy work be worth a date stone’s 
skin 

Shall it be overpast; 

Thus it is written in the Sacred Book, 
Thus will it be at last. 


Our next quotation inculcates 

creatures of the creation:— 

Praise Him, Al-Barr! Whose goodness is 
so great; 

Who is so loving and compassionate. 

# # # * # 

Hast seen 

The record written of Salah-ud-Deen 

The Sultan P How he met, upon a day, 

In his own city on the public way, 

A woman whom he led to die P The veil 

Was stripped from off her weeping face, 
and pale 

Her shamed cheeks wero, and wild her 
dark fixed eye, 

And her lips drawn with terror at the 
cry 

Of the harsh people, and the rugged 
stones 

Borne in their hands to break her, flesh 
and bones; 

For the law stood that sinners such as 
she 

Perish by stoning, and this doom must 
be; 

So went the won adultress to her death. 

High noon it was, and the hot kham- 
seen's breath 

Blew from the desert sands and parched 
the town. 


compassion for the small and weak 

The crowds gasped and the kiue went 
up and down 

With lolling tongues; the camels 
moaned; a crowd 

Pressed with their pitchers, wrangling 
high and loud 

About the tank; and one dog by a well, 

Nigh dead with thirst, lay where he 
yelped and fell, 

Glaring upon the water out of reach, 

And praying succour in a silent speech, 

So piteous were its eyes, which when she 
saw, 

This woman from her foot her shoe did 
draw, 

Albeit death-sorrowful, and loopixfj? up 

The long silk of her girdle, made a cup 

Of the heel’s hollow, and thus let it sink 

Until it touched the cool black water’s 
brink; 

So filled the embroidered shoe, and gave 
a draught 

To tfcfe spent beast, which whined, and 
pawed, and quaffed 

Her kind gift to the dregs ; next lioked 
her hand 

With suoh glad looks that all might 
understand 
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He held his life from her; then at her 
feet 

He followed close all down the cruel 
street, 

Her one friend in that city. 

But the king, 

Riding withinchis litter, marked this 
thing, 

And how the woman, on her way to die, 

Had such compassion for the misery 

Of that parched hound. “ Take oil* her 
chain and place 

The veil once more above the sinner’s 
face, 

And lead her to her house in peaco !” he 
said. 


“ The law is that the people stone thee 
dead 

For that which thou hast wrought; but 
there is come 

Fawning around thy feet a witness dumb, 

Not heard upon thy trial; this brute 
beast 

Testifies for thoo, sister! whose weak 
breast 

Death could not make ungentle, I hold 
rule 

Ln Allah’s stead, who is tho 1 Merciful,* 

And hope for mercy; therefore go thou 
free— 

I dare not show loss pity unto thee !” 


The same lesson is taught bj 

Gabriel to succour the overburdened 

‘‘Also, upon the slope of Arafat, 

Beneath a lote tree which is fallen flat, 
Toileth a yellow aub who carrieth homo 
Food for her nest, but so far has she 
come, 

Her worn feet fail, and she will perish, 
caught 

But lest men should presume 
Most High, they are taught that m< 


the injunction given to the angel 

and perishing ant;— 

In the falling rain; but thou, make the 
way naught, 

And help her to her people in tho cleft 
Of tho black rock.” 

Silently Gabriel loft 

Tho Presence, and prevented the King’s 
sin, 

And holp tho littlo ant at entering in. 
too much on tho compassion of tho 
rcy does not exclude justice, and the 


great as well as tho lowly must reap as they have sown, and expiate 
sooner or later their sins of omission or commission :— 


AUMvlmf! “ h'(/H'ifaMc /” mnhe us lenow , 

As men have wrought , they shall be 'wrought 
•with so. 

Three days before our Lord Muhammad 
passod, 

They bore him to the Mosque, where ho 
uproso— 

Painfully leaning upon Omar’s neck— 

Tho fever burning in his cheeks, his 
mouth 

Dry with the wind of death, and that 
knit brow 

Shadowed with Azrael’s overhanging 
wings. 

One thin hand on the mimbar-rail ho 
laid, 

Speaking out words of guidance, precious 
words, 

The last which evor fell from thoso Kt 
lipsf 

Teaching his Faithful. 

Then he gazed around 

And said, “ Ye men of Mecca, where I 
lived, 

Going and coming, testifying God< 

I shall die soon: I pray ye answer rpe, 

Is there among ye here one I have 
wronged ? 

I have borne rule, judging in Allah’s 
name, 

That am a man and sinful; have I judged 

Unrighteously* or wrathfully, or pressed 


Too hard in the amend ? Lot who saitb, 
‘ Yea ’ 

Make his ‘Yea* good before my pooplo 
here. 

And I will bare my back that ho may 
smite. 

I havo borne testimony for tho truth, 

Not sparing sinners; speak, if there bo 
here 

One visited unjustly ; let him shame 

His Prophet now, telling tho sin I 
wrought 

Before tho assembly. I have gathered 
dues; 

Declare if I defrauded any hero 

Buying or selling ” 

And no answer came, 

Fxcept tho sound of sobs and falling 
tears « 

From stern breasts and tho eyes of 
bearded men, 

Because our Lord would pass. 

But one arose, 

A liamal, with his cord across, his back 

And porter’s knot, who cried,“ Abdallah’a 
son ! 

Three drachms of silvor owost thou to 
me 

For wood I boro theo after ‘Rarna- 
dhan!”’ 

“ Good friond, I thank thoo,” softly said 
our Lord, 
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4t Because thou didst demand thy money 
here, 

And not before the judgment seat of 
God; 

Ill is it if men thither carry debts !” 
Therewith he paid his debt, kissing the 
hand 


Wherein the dirhems dropped; and so 
went home 

To die upon the lap of Ayesha, 

With glad face fixed on high and holy 
lips 

That murmured, “Allah! pardon me my 
sins!” • 


CREOSOTE. 

M. Hager, who seems thoroughly convinced of the virtue of creosote as 
« curative agent, writes of its properties, tests and action at considerable length 
in the Deutsck-Amerikanische Apotlielcar Zeitung. We cull from his article only 
such brief paragraphs as are likely to be useful and interesting to the general 
public: — 

I have previously written on the curative value of creosote and the 
preparation of creosote pills. Now that we are able to procure and dispense 
genuine creosote from beech wood tar, I take the liberty of again treating the 
subject from a therapeutical and chemical point of view. 

Oamboulives, a French physician, warns us in his Manuel Pratique de la 
Therapeutique to distinguish well between creosote and phenol (carbolic acid), 
as the former from beechwood tar was destined to play a great part in 
therapeutics, owing to its powerful action. More than this, it coagulates 
albumen, has the property of preserving animal substances for a long time, 
and being antiseptic, anatomical preparations can be kept in a lasting state 
of preservation. 

But creosote has other virtues, owing to its causticity and astringent 
power. When put in contact with the skin, it produces wounds that are 
similar to burns, and pain like them. On account of its corrosive power it is 
much used to kill the tooth nerve in toothache. When diluted it is no longer 
•caustic, but becomes astringent. Taken inwardly in moderate doses it 
develops a feeling of warmth in the stomach with sour eructations etc. When 
it has passed into the blood circulation, it tightens the capillaries, and decreases 
the mucous flow. 

Camboulivos remarks farther : “ This medicament has enjoyed an undeserv¬ 
ed reputation since its discovery, for people were soon convinced that it was 
only useful for carious teeth and toothache. ” Nevertheless, Bouchard and 
Gimbert endeavoured to restore its reputation as a curative agent, and they 
administered in pulmonary consumption, etc. Their experiments were 
successful, and they have published a long list of their observations, to the 
effect that creosote after being administered for a week or two has the effect of 
decreasing the expectoration, lessening the cough, increasing the appetite, 
removing the fever, increasing the strength, and almost suppressing night 
sweats, while it gives an embonpoint such as the patient had only in his healthy 
days. The abnormal noise heard in the breast of the consumptive ceases and 
is replaced by a healthy respiration or at least is smoother in sound, owing to 
the cicatrization of the diseased pulmonary tissue. The improvement in 
condition may continue for months, provided that the care is not interrupted 
too soon. These physicians observed that the symptoms of the disease recur 
as soon a* the use of the creosote is neglected in the opinion that the lungs are 
healed. 

From these statements it will be seen that Oamboulives and many others 
did not believe in this beneficent action of creosote. They used it without 
obtaining the desired results. Bat creosote i%a medicament that comes into 
the market of various degrees of quality, and if the apothecary does not dispense 
the genuine beechwood tar creosote —Kreosotum fagmum —the expected results 
cannot be had. 

To ascertain how justified was this unequalled action of creosote* I made 
use of it in several cases, and I found that consumptives and sufferers from 
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chronic catarrh visibly improved, and in one instance its use had to be stopped 
because the embonpoint of the patient, who had lost flesh considerably, had so 
increased that new and large clothes had to be obtained. The results obtained 
by Bouchard and Gimbert have been fully confirmed by my experience, but, 
of course, only where genuine creosote is employed. 

Amongc the curative qualities of creosote must also be reckoned its anti¬ 
asthmatic action. A railway employe who suffered from asthma spasticum , and 
who derived some relief from the usual remedies without getting rid of the 
attacks, had only two attacks after taking the creosote pills. These, however, 
were mild, and they ceased altogether. As a precautionary measure, however, 
he continues to take the pills every other day. 

As creosote made from beech tar is one of the grandest remedies for 
keeping up consumptives and those suffering from bronchial disease, for 
increasing the flesh of the emaciated, removing asthma, and perhaps bringing 
tuberculosis to a standstill in its early stages, as well as relieving kidney 
diseases and destroying the vitality of various parasites, it is the incumbent 
duty of the apothecary to dispense only the genuine and to convince himself of 
its quality. 

Doses should be as small as possible, but often repeated. Proper doses 
for an adult are 0 02 to 0 03 and 0 04 two or three times daily. The maximum 
single dose is 0*05, and the maximum for a day 0*2. The pilulm Kreosotat® 
contain 0*0167 gr. in each pill ( Ph . Ckntralh 1881). Consumptives in the last 
stage may take two or three of these pills two or three times a day, according 
to bodily size, and if they feel tolerably well after some days’ use, they should 
take two or three pills uninterruptedly night and morning, dropping them, 
perhaps, one or two days a week. 

Pure creosote is pale yellowish, exudes oil, and is of 1*06 specific gravity. 
The gravity should be fixed at T050 to 1*080, as the lighter creosotes were either 
impure or not properly such. 

Creosote is best administered in pills. The pilular mass is made by melt¬ 
ing together 2 parts of yellow wax and 1 part of creosote, to which other suita- 
able ingredients are added in form of powder, as quinine salts, salicylic acid, 
bale, solution, rad, gent., etc. Any addition of ether or spirits of wine to give 
consistency to the mass should be avoided, and is not necessary. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC* 

Inside it was too hot; 

Outside it was too cold : 

And so they came to grief, 

Because they were too bold. 

I. 

Onward they went pell-mell, to make a mad attack, 

II. 

And having once got there, they could not well get back. 

III. 

Then quantum suf. became the cry—the dying cry of Vnost, 

IV. 

And back they turn to come back home—that starving dying host. 

V. 

And this was the omega of a hot and cold campaign, 

• VI. 

The horrors that were wrought that day may not be seen again. 


Each part contains the word of the corresponding part of the answer.* 

Jangm. 


* The answer will be given m the neat issue of the magazine. 
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THE DEBT OF SCIENCE TO DARWIN. 

From the Century. 

The great man so recently taken from us had achieved an amount of reputation 
and honour perhaps never before accorded to a contemporary writer oa science. His 
name has given a new word to several languages, and his genius is acknowledged 
wherever civilization extends. Yet the very greatness of his fame, together with 
the number, variety, and scientific importance of his works, has caused him to be 
altogether misapprehended by the bulk of the reading public. Every book of 
Darwin’s has been reviewed or noticed in almost every newspaper and periodical, 
while his theories have been the subject of so much criticism and so much dispute, 
that most educated persons have been able to obtain some general notion of his 
teachings, often without having read a single chapter of his works,—and very few, 
indeed, except professed students of science, have read the whole series of them. 
Tt has been so easy to learn something of the Darwinian theory at second-hand, that 
few have cared to study it as expounded by its author. 

It thus happens that, while Darwin’s name and fame are more widely known 
than in the case of any other modorn man of scienco, the real character and import¬ 
ance of the work he did, are as widely misunderstood. The best scientific 
authorities rank him far above the greatest names in natural science—above 
Linnaeus and Cuvier, the great teachers of a past generation—above De Candolle 
and Agassiz, Owen and Huxley, in our own times. Many must feel inclined to 
ask,—What is the secret of this lofty pre-eminonco so freely accorded to a contem¬ 
porary by his fellow-workers ? What has Darwin done, that even those who most 
strongly oppose his theories rarely suggest that he is overrated p Why is it univer¬ 
sally felt that the only name with which his can bo compared in the whole domain 
of science is that of the illustrious Newton? 


Almost exactly a hundred years before Darwin, we find Linnaeus and his 
numerous disciples hard at work describing and naming all animals and plants 
then discovered, and classifying them according to the artificial method of the great 
master, which is still known as the Linnasan System; and from that time to the 
present day a largo proportion of naturalists are fully occupied with this labour of 
describing new species and new genera, and in classifying them according to the 
improved and more natural systems whicli have been gradually introduced. But 
another body of students have always been dissatisfied with this superficial mode 
of studying externals only, and have devoted themselves to a minute examination 
of the internal structure of animals and plants ; and early in this century the great 
Cuvier showed how this knowledge of anatomy could be applied to the classification 
of animals according to their whole organization in a far more natural manner than 
by the easier method of Linnaeus. Later on, when improved microscopes and 
refined optical and chemical tests became available, the study of anatomy was carried 
beyond the knowledge of the parts and organs of the body—such as bones, muscles, 
blood-vessels, and nerves—to the investigation of the tissues, fibres, and cells of 
which these are composed; while the physiologists devoted themselves to an inquiry 
into the mode of action of this complex machinery, so as to discover the use of every 
part, the nature of its functions in health and disease, and as far as possible, the 
nature of the forces which keep them all in action. 

Down to the middle of the present century the study of nature advanced with 
giant strides along these separate lines of rosearch, while the vastness and com¬ 
plexity of the subject led to a constantly increasing specialization and divisicvswof 
labour among naturalists, the result being that each group of inquirers came to look 
upon its own department as more or less independent of all the others: each seemed 
to think that any addition to its body of facts was an end in itself, and that any 
bearing these facts might have on other branches of the study or on the various 
speculations as to the “ system of nature” or the “true method of classification” 
that had at various times been put forth, was an«altogether subordinate and un¬ 
important matter. And in fact, they could hardly think otherwise. For, while 
there was much talk of the “unity of nature,” a dogma pervaded the whole 
scientific world which rendered hopeless any attempt to discover this supposed 
unity amid the endless diversity of organio forms and structures, while so much of 
it as might be detected would necessarily be speculative aud unfruitful. This 
dogma was that of the original diversity ana permanent stability of species, a dogma 
which the rising generation of naturalists must find it hard to believe was actually 
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held, almost universally, by tho great men they look up to as masters in their 
several departments, and held for the most part with an unreasoning* tenacity and 
scornful arrogance more suited to politicians or theologians than to men of science 
Although the doctrine of tho special and independent creation of every species that 
now exists or ever has existed on the globe was known to involve difficulties and 
contradictions of the most serious nature; although it was seen that many of tho 
facts revealed by comparative anatomy, by embryology, by geographical distribution, 
and by geological succession, were utterly unmeaning, and even misleading, in view 
of it; yet, down to the period we have named, it may be fairly stated that nine- 
tenths of the students of nature unhesitatingly accepted it as literally true, while 
the other tenth, though hesitating as to tho actual independent creation, were none 
the less decided in rejecting utterly and scornfully the views elaborated by Lamark, 
by Geoflroy St-. Hilaire, and more recently by .the anonymous author of the 
Vestiges of Creation”—that every living thing had been produced by some 
modification of ordinary generation from parents more or less closely rosembling it. 

And thus, perhaps, we might have gone on to this day, over accumulating fresh 
masses of fact, while each set of workers became ever more and more occupied in 
their own departments of study, and, for want of any intelligible theory to connect and 
harmonize the whole, less and less able to appreciate the labours of their colleagues, 
had not Charles Darwin made his memorable voyage around the world, and 
thenceforth devoted himself, as so many had done before him, to a life of patient 
research in the domain of organic nature. But how different was the result? 
Others have added greatly to our knowledge of details, or have created a reputa¬ 
tion by some important work; he has given us new conceptions of the world of life, 
and a theory which is itself a powerful instrument of research; has shown us how 
to combine into one consistent whole the facts accumulated by all the separator 
classes of workers, and has thereby revolutionized the whole study of liaturo. Let 
US endeavour to see by what meauH lie arrived at this vast result. 

Passing by the ancestry and early life of Darwin, which have been made known 
to the whole reading public by countless biographical notices, we may begin with 
the first event to which we can distinctly trace his future greatness—his appoint¬ 
ment &b naturalist to the Bengle , on the recommendation of his friend and natural 
history teacher, Professor Henslow, of Cambridge University. It was in 1831, when 
Darwin, then twenty-two years of age, had just taken his B. A., that he left England 
on his five years' voyage in the Southern Hemisphere. It is probably to this cir¬ 
cumstance that the world owes the great revolution in our conception of the organic 
world so well known as the Darwinian theory. Tho opportunity of studying nature 
in new and strange lands: of comparing the productions of one country with those 
of another; of investigating the physical and biological relations of islands and 
continents; of watching tho struggle for existence in regions where civilization has 
not disturbed the free action and re-action of the various groups of animals and 
plants on each other; and, what is perhaps more important still, the ample leisure 
to ponder again and again on every phase of the phenomena which presented 
themselves, free from the attractions of society and the disturbing excitement of 
daily association with contemporary men of science,—these are the conditions most 
favourable to tho formation of habits of original thought, and the months and years 
which at first sight appear intellectually wasted in the companionship of uncivilized 
man, or in the solitary contemplation of nature, are those in which the seed was 
sown which was destined to produce in after-years the mature fruit of great 
philosophical conceptions. Lot us then first glanco over the 44 Journal of Researches, n 
in which are recorded the main facts and observations which struck the young 
trottpller, and see how far we can detect here the germs of those ideas and problems 
to the working out of which he devoted a long and laborious life. 

Tho question of tho causes which have produced the distribution and the 
dispersal of organisms seems to have been with him a constant subject of observa¬ 
tion and meditation. At an early period of tho voyage he collected infusorial dust 
which fell pn the ship when at sea, and he notes the suggestive fact that in similar 
dust collected on a vessel three hundred miles from land he found particles of stone 
above the thousandth of an inch bquare, and remarks : 44 After this fact, one need 
not be surprised ot the diffusion of the far lighter and smaller sporules of cryptoga- 
mic plauts.” He records many instances of insects occurring far out at s*a, on one 
occasion when the nearest land was three hundred and seventy miles distant. Ha 
paid special attention to the insects and plants inhabiting the Keeling or Cocos, and 
other recently formed corailing or volcanic islands; the contrast of these with the 
peculiar productions of the Galapagos evidently impressed him profoundly; while 
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the remarkable facte presented by this latter group of islands brought out so clearly 
and Btrongly the insuperable difficulties of the then accepted theory of the independ¬ 
ent origin of species, as to keep this great problem ever present to his mind, and, 
at a later period, to lead him to devote himself to the patient and laborious in¬ 
quiries which were the foundation of his immortal work. He again and again 
remarks on the singular facts presented by these islands. Why, he asks, were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Galapagos created on American types Of organization 
though the two countries differ totally in geological character and physical condi¬ 
tions P Why are so many of the species peculiar to the separate islands P He “ is 
astonished at the amount of creative force, if such an expression may be used, dis¬ 
played in these small, barren and rocky islands; and still more so at its diverse, yet 
analogous action on points so near each other.*’ 

The variations which occur in species, as well as the modifications of the same 
organ in allied species,—subjects which had been much neglected by ordinary 
naturalists,—were constantly noted and commented on. He remarks on the occa¬ 
sional blindness of the burrowing tucutucu of the pampas as supporting the view of 
Lamarck on the gradually acquired blindness of the aspalax; on the hard point of 
the tail of the trigonocephalus, which constantly vibrates and produces a rattling 
noise by striking against graBs and brushwood, as a character varying toward the 
complete rattle of the rattlesnake; on the small size of the wild horses in the 
Falkland Islands, as progressing toward a small breed like the Shetland, ponies 
of the north; and on the strange fact of the cattle having increased in size, and 
having partly separated into two differently coloured breeds. While collecting the 
remains of the great extinct mammals of the pampas, he was much impressed by 
the fact that, however huge in size or strange in form, they were all allied to 
living South American animals, as are those of the cave deposits of Australia to the 
marsupials of that country; and he thereon remarks: “This wonderful relation¬ 
ship in the same continent between the dead and the living, will, I do not doubt, 
hereafter throw more light on the appearance of organic beings on our earth, and 
their disappearance from it, than any other class of facts.’* 

He also saw, at this early period, the important fact that there is some great 
and constant check to the increase of wild animals, though most of them breed very 
rapidly, and, of course, would increase in a geometrical ratio were some such check 
not in constant action. He traces the comparative rarity of a species to less favour¬ 
able conditions of existence, and extinction to the normal action of still more 
unfavourable conditions, and compares the destruction of a species by man and its 
extinction by its natural enemies as being phenomena of the same essential nature. 
The various classes of facts here referred to soemed to him “ to throw some light on 
the origin of species—that mystery of mysteries, as it has been called by one of our 
greatest philosophers**; and he tells us that, soon after his return home in 1837, it 
occurred to him “ that something might perhaps be made out on this question by 
patiently accumulating and reflecting on all sorts of facts which could possibly have 
any bearing upon it.** We know from his own statement that he had already 
perceived that no explanation but some form of the derivation or development 
hypothesis, as it was then termed, would adequately explain the remarkable faots of 
distribution and geological succession which he had observed during his voyage ; 
yet he tells us that he worked on for five years before he allowed himself to 
speculate on the subject; and then, having formulated his provisional hypothesis 
in a definite shape during the next two years, he devoted fifteen years more to 
continuous observation, experiment, and literary research, before he gave to the 
astounded scientific world an abstract of his theory in all its wide-embracing soope 
and vast array.of evidence, in his epoch-making volume, “ The Origin of Species.” 

If we add to4he periods enumerated above the five years of observation j|nd 
study during the voyage, we find that this work was the outcome of twenty-nine 
years of continuous thought and labour, by one of the most patient, most truth-loving, 
and most acute intellects of our age. During all this long period only a very few 
of hiB most intimate friends were aware that he had departed from the then 
beaten track of biological study, while the great body of naturalists only knew him 
as a good geologist, as the writer of an interesting book of travels, ana the author 
of an admirable monograph of the arrhipedia of barnacles, as well as of a most 
ingenious explanation of the origin and structure of coral-reefs—a series of volumes 
which were the direct outcome of his voyage, and whioh gave him an established 
reputation. Even when the great work at last appeared, few oould appreciate the 
enormous basis of faot and' experiment on which it rested, until, daring the 
succeeding twenty years, there appeared that remarkable succession of works whioh 
exhibited a sample (and only a sample) of theexbaustless store of materials and the 
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profound maturity of thought on which his early volume was founded. From these 
various works, aided by some personal intercourse and a correspondence extending 
over twenty years, the present writer will endeavour to indicate the nature and 
extent of Darwin's researches. 

Yet tbes^ works, great as is each of them separately, and, taken altogether, 
amazing as the production of one man, sink into insignificance as compared with 
the vast body of research and of thought of which the “ Origin of Species’* is the 
brief epitome, and with which alone the name of Darwin is associated by the mass 
of educated men. I have here endeavoured, however imperfeotly, to enable non¬ 
specialists to judge of the character and extent of this work, and of the vast revolu¬ 
tion it has effected in our conception of nature—a revolution altogether independent 
of the question whether the theory of “ natural selection” is or is not as important a 
factor in bringing about changes of animal and vegetable forms, as its author main¬ 
tained. Let us consider for a moment the state of mind induced by the yew theory 
and that which preceded it. So long as men believed that every species was the 
immediate handiwork of the Creator, and was therefore absolutely perfect, they 
remained altogether blind to the meaning of the countless variations and adaptations 
of the parts and organs of plants and animals. They who were always repeating, 
parrot-like, that evory organism was exactly adapted to its conditions and surround¬ 
ings by an all-wise being, were apparently dulled or incapacitated by this belief 
from any inquiry into the inner meaning of what they saw around them, and were 
content to pass over whole classes of faces as inexplicable, and to ignore count¬ 
less details of structure under vague notions of a “ general plan,” or of variety and 
beauty being “ends in themselves”; while he 1 whose teachings were at first 
stigmatized as degrading or even atheistical, by devoting to the varied pheno¬ 
mena of living things the loving, patient, and reverent study of one who really had 
faith in the beauty, and harmony and perfection of creation, was enabled to bring 10 
light innumerable hidden adaptations, and to prove that the most insignificant 
parts of the meanest living things had a use and a purpose, were worthy of our 
earnest study, and fitted to excite our highest and most intelligent admiration. 

That he has done this is the sufficient answer to his critics and to his few 
detractors. However much our knowledge of nature may advance in the future, 
it will certainly bo by following in the pathways he has made clear for us, and for 
long years to come the name of Darwin will stand for the typical example of what 
the student of nature ought to be. And if we glance back over the whole domain 
of science, we shall find none to stand beside him as equals: for in him we find a 
patient observation and collection of facts, as in Tycho Brahe; the power of using 
those facts in the determination of laws, as in Kepler; combined with the inspira¬ 
tional genius of a Newton, through which he was enabled to grasp fundamental 
principles, and so apply them as to bring order out of chaos, and illuminate the 
world of life as Newton illuminated the material universe. Paraphrasing the 
eulogistic words of the poet, we may say, with perhaps a greater approximation to 
truth: 

“Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 

God said, ‘ Let Darwin be,' and all was light." 

Alfred R, Wallace• 


The first number of the Voice of India *—a monthly magazine intended to 
present within the smallest possible limits the pith of native public opinion as 
setjorth in the vernacular papers—has now been before us* for some time. 
Tfie publication is well got up and judiciously edited, and will no doubt be of 
great value to all those interested in Indian politics. The first number 
transcribes exhaustively the utterances of the vernacular press on Local Self 
Government , Publicity in Legislation , Suspensions and Remissions of Revenue , 
Agricultural Banks , The Deccan Agriculturalists' Relief Act , Expenses of the 
Indian Contingent , and some o^her subjects of interest and importance. 

The names associated with the management of the Voice of India inspire 
confidence, and we hope the magazine may enjoy a career of success and 
usefulness. 


# 16 Marine Street K Bombay 
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“THE YELLOW ROSE.” 

Translated from the French of M. Charles pe Bernard. 

One fresh spring morning some years ago, a good looking well dressed 
young man got down from the Paris diligence about two leagues before it 
arrived at Provins. The place to which he had come was neither a village nor 
a desert, for on the right and left sides of the road wero scattered a number 
of country houses, each surrounded by a little park or simply a garden 
according to the fortune of the proprietor. After looking round a moment, 
the traveller called a young peasant who was walking behind the diligence, 
put a silver coin into his hand and a small leather trunk on his back, and 
turned towards a house whose roof, ornamented with an Italian terrace, 
exhibited in the sunlight four plaster statues representing the seasons, taste¬ 
fully placed at the four angles of the building in an order which St. Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre would have considered full of harmony, namely—Spring to 
the east, Autumn to the west, Summer to the south, and Winter to the north. 
Guided by this sculptural allegory, the young man threaded a labyrinth of 
paths in which he would have been lost without it, and in five minutes* 
time arrived before a door guarded by two lions in red clay and provided with 
a wicket that enabled him to reconnoitre the intorior. Certain, that he was 
not mistaken, he wiped the dust from his boots in the grass which bordered 
the wall, retied his cravat, and passed his hand through his hair, to repair 
the disorder caused by a night in the diligence, in short performed the sum¬ 
mary toilet prescribed to a regiment on entering a town in which it is to 
remain in garrison, then he rang the bell. 

“ Is this the house of M. Simart ?” he asked of a sort of farm labourer 
arrayed in his Sunday best who opened the door. 

u Our master is out,” answered the rustic, holding by the collar a large 
black dog of an aspect less pacific than the lions his neighbours, and that 
drowned with his hoarso bark the voices of the speakers. 

Impatient of the noise, the traveller raised a cane that he carried and 
applied it smartly to the muzzle of the barker. At this unexpected correc¬ 
tion the dog n.ade a bound which threw the servant against the door, looked 
at the aggressor an instant as if he were disposed to devour him, and then at 
tlio sight of the cane raised a second time, turned round and with his ears 
lowered and his tail between his legs hid himself in his kennel. 

“What has our Soliman done to you ? Why do you ill-treat him?” 
asked the rustic concierge in a tone at once rough and timid. 

Instead of answering, the young man took the leather trunk under 
which the little porter was bending double and flung it with ease into the arms 
of the stupified peasant. 

“ If M. Simart is out,” said he, “ M. Tessier is probably at home, take me 
to his room and go and fetch him.” 

Submissive to the ascendancy which imperious language seconded by 
superior force never fails to exercise on the lower classes, the man obeyed, 
grumbling sullttaly. To ease his ill-humour as he passed before the kennt>>ia 
which Soliman was crouching, he gave him a contemptuous kick; but the 
dog, insulted in his retrenchments, made a furious sortie and with one move¬ 
ment of his jaw changed the coat of his antagonist into a waistcoat. 

“Thunder!” cried the peasant, not yet aware of the misfortune ti^at 
happened to his Sunday costume, “ to think thit Mamzelle Celestine protects 
this wretch of a dog, and that one must submitfto be devoured by him or lose 
his place. I wish your cane had broken his jaw bone.” 

“ Ah ! Mademoiselle Celestine likes dogs,” said the stranger to himselfl 
“ How will she get on with Tessier who oan’t endure them? Bah, love can 
work miracles ! ” . > 

After having crossed the court yard and a vestibule decorated with 
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orange trees in tubs, the young man ascended a handsome staircase, and 
entering a corridor which led to the first floor rooms, he arrived before a 
door which he opened without ceremony as soon as his guide had said “It 
is here.” 

The first object which he perceived was a man sitting before a desk on 
which his elbpws rested, while his forehead leaned on his hands. His ear was 
ornamented by a pen after the manner of accountants, and he reflected deeply 
in front of an inkstand flanked by a sheet of letter paper covered from top to 
bottom with eccentric arabesques. 

“Ah, it is you!” said the pensive individual, turning his head, “I 
expected you. Nicolas, put the trunk in a corner and go.” 

“Here I am,” answered the traveller when the servant had gone, “ready 
to hold the matrimonial canopy. I lost no time in answering your call. 
When is the wedding ? **. 

“ The contract will bo signed to-morrow, I believe,** responded Tessier 
gloomily, 

“ You believe ! You are not sure then ? Though that ought not to 
surprise me, for with your irresolute character you never know what you will 
do on the morrow.** 

“My dear Dramond, sit down, and let us talk,” sighed the aspirant to 
the joys of matrimony. “ You see me in the most perplexing position that it 
is possible to imagine. When I told you I was going to marry Mademoiselle 
Simart, I wrote in a fit of enthusiasm. I saw the future through one of 
those prisms that reflect a rose coloured tint over the dull reality.” 

“ You mean to tell me that you are now looking at the other side of the 
medal. What do you see there ?’* 

“ The devil ! ’* cried Tessier, convulsively biting the pen of which he had 
just deprived his ear. 

“ Are you speaking of your future bride ?’* asked Dramond laughing. 

“ Not so loud, these walls may have ears.” 

“Really ! aro we then in the palace of Nero ? There now, our chairs 
touch. I am listening or rather listen to mo, for I think I can guess your 
confession. You have found a deficit in the dower ?’* 

“ On the contrary, Mademoiselle Celestine brings me an income of six 
thousand francs, and her father assures her as much more, while I only 
expected nine or ten thousand at the most.” 

“ You have discovered something unpleasant in the family: a madman, 
a relation who was hung, or perhaps some poor devil obliged to be touched 
by the king of France.** 

“ Nonsense ! the Simarts and the Valonnes are the two most honest, 
honourable, and pure races in the department.” 

“ Then you have remarked that the corset maker of Mile. Celestine is 
obliged to use her skill to conceal some departure from the usual order of 
things ?’* 

“What a profanation! Do you see that young poplar in the garden 
swaying in the wind ? That reminds me of Celestine’s figure.’* 

You have discovered that some little cousin had been before you in 
her heart ?** 

“ She has no more cousins than the lamb in the fable had brothers, and 
I am perfectly sure she has never loved any one.” 

“Except Soliraan. , * 

“ You know Soliman!” cried Tessier with a start. “ Has he bitten you ?” 

“ Not the least in the world, but I have beaten him.** 

“ Heaven bless you for that! This time you have put your finger on the 
sore place; this cursed animal is the principal cause of my vexation.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“Yon know that I detest animals in general and dogs in particular. 
Soliman no doubt read that in my face, for since my arrival he shows me a # 
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deadly hatred and never loses an opportunity of flying at my legs. The first 
time I smiled, the second I made a grimace, the third time I asked to have 
Soliman chained to his kennel. M. Simart would have consented willingly, 
but Mademoiselle Celestine took the dog’s part, reproached me for wishing to 
deprive him of his liberty, and accused me of hard-heartedness, cruelty and 
want of good feeling. This stupid quarrel has lasted a week ; is renewed 
every day and has paved the way to a crowd of little discussions which I 
try in vain to avoid. Finally, that infernal Soliman has become a formidable 
stumbling block in the way of my marriage. After all if he only barked it 
would be supportable, but he bites.” 

“ You are crazy,” said Dramond, shrugging his shoulders. “ Why quarrel 
with your intended about her dog ? The line to follow is very simple. 
Give cakes to Ceberus until the wedding day, and afterwards a nice little 
ball that will send him to meet his ancestors in the lower regions.” 

“ I have already thought of that, and in that direction the evil is not 
without remedy, but what plunges me into an ocean of doubt and apprehension 
is the conduct of Mademoiselle Celestine. You know character reveals itself 
in little things, and the vivacity, the spirit of contradiction, the irritability, 
the anger even which she has shown during the last few .days, cause me 
alarming reflections in regard to my future happiness. If it is thus before the 
honeymoon, what will it be after ? ” 

“ You think her bad tempered ? ” 

“ Bad tempered, no, but capricious, self-willed, and as unreasonable as it 
is possible for a spoilt child to be. You will see her, and you can tell me 
if I exaggerate, for she is exceedingly frank in her faults and she will furnish 
you with opportunities for judging her. You have no intention of getting 
married, Francis, and by remaining single you avoid much worry.” 

“ Getting married !” exclaimed Dramond, who during this dialogue had 
opened his trunk with the intention of changing his clothes. “ I get married l 
no indeed. Hymen is a port and I like the open sea. You are going to 
marry and you do well, for corpulence is approaching and your hair is going, 
both signs that announce that the conjugal hour has arrived, but I am 
flourishing still.” 

“ Look at the beautiful rose,” observed Tossier with a sneering laugh. 

Just then Dramond had takon up a coat and a withered yellow rose fell 
from the pocket to the floor. The young man picked it up and looked at 
it for an instant as if surprised. 

“ Since you speak of roses,” he said, “ here is one which I did not expect 
to find, and which seems to be there expressly to remind me how unworthy 
I am to think of the marriage sacrament. You see, my dear Aristide, that 
however giddy I may appear, I am in reality extremely reasonable. Once 
married I have made up my mind to love my wife, to make her happy, and 
even to be true to her. But to risk such an effort I must be sure of myself, 
and it seems to me to be especially necessary to empty the cup of single life, 
for fear I might feel tempted to return to it; I should not be sorry even to 
find some dregs at the bottom, that would give more flavour to the conjugal 
nectar.” • *** „ 

“ What has all that peroration to do with the ugly yellow flower that 
you no doubt stole from the bonnet of some old woman of sixty.” 

“ Ugly flower ! ” repeated Francis, carelessly smelling the rose. «It has 
had, like those of which Malherbes speaks, its morning of life. To-day it is 
withered and discoloured, but though wanting in perfume, it exhales for me an 
odour whioh I call philosophy. It reminds me M my weakness. I gain from 
contemplating it a warning full of wisdom ana morality. In thort, do yon 
know what it says to me P” 

“ Do yon take me for a magician ?” answered Tessier roughly. 

44 It says to me, my dear Arjptides, f Do not marry yet.’ But it would be 
a long story to tell you and I will not reverse our parts. I am come here to 
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be your groomsman, your confidant, your faithful Pylades. Yours, then, is the 
privilege of narrative, description, amplification, and other lovesick wanderings. 
See I have armed myself with the patience of Job, so do not be shamefaced. 
You have not yet told me if Mademoiselle Celestine has blue eyes or black.’’ 

“ No, let us have your story ; it may drive away my gloomy reflections. 
M. Simart lias not yet come in ; Celestine is out walking, I don’t know where, 
with her cousin, so you have full time for your recital before dinner.” 

“ So be it,” said Dramond, who, still engaged in changing his travelling 
dress for a more elegant one, commenced in the following terms. 

(To be continued.) 


Pundita Ramabai is not the only representative of advanced thought 
among the Hindu women. Bai Vithabai Sakharam Chowdari, head mistress 
of the Bhavanagar School, has also obtained a good education under very con¬ 
siderable difficulty, and filled with credit several important educational posts. 
Her evidence, given before the Educational Commission, shows much good sense 
in that she advocates imparting to girls such knowledge as shall be useful to 
them in after life according to their respective stations :— 

“ Oirl-schools ought to be of two classes. Their teachers should be high-bred 
and well educated ladies. If ladies are not at present available, men advanced 
in years may be chosen as teachers. The reading-books of girls should be differ¬ 
ent from those used for boys. They ought not to contain any pieces of poetry 
on love matters. There should be moral pieces. There should be lower class 
Gujarathi or Marathi schools at least in every large village, and there should be 
no fee required from the girls. * * * * History, geography, grammar, 

astronomy, geology, chemistry, natural sciences, political economy and work in 
wool or gold thread should not be taught at all. In arithmetic some multipli¬ 
cation-tables, mental arithmetic and ordinary book-keeping should be taught. 
Domestic economy, letter-writing, simple needle-work, the science of cooking, 
the art of laying out on the ground figures in powders, games of exercise, such 
as Phugadi, Zimma, should be taught. In short, the object should be that girls 
turned out by these schools should be able, though poor, to do general household 
work. 

“ Now as to the higher class schools there should be at least one in each 
zilla. In those schools such girls should be admitted as are sent by their 
husbands or their guardians in the husband’s family. In these schools not only 
the subjects omitted in lower class schools, as stated above, but English and 
Sanskrit, playing on different native and English musical instruments, and 
songs, should all be taught. Instruction in painting, various kinds of fancy- 
work in wool and gold thread, midwifery, and general information as to the care 
of infants should be given. Payment of fees should be insisted on. Those 
students who may desire to learn music may be charged a higher fee for that.” 

It is to be feared that considering the limited time most Hindu girls 
devote to education, even the above modest programme cannot be always 
carried out, but we would on no account have the more homely and useful 
hwmches—such as cooking, midwifery, and care of children omitted, and where 
time and circumstances serve, the entire plan of study might be profitably 
followed. 

Bai Yithabai makes one other suggestion which it is to be hoped will com¬ 
mend itself to English ladies of leisure and good intention. 

“ It appears to me, that if the wives of European officers study the verna¬ 
culars and benevolently visit native ladies and without interfering in religious 
matters endeavour to give them education, people will put faith in them and 
our ladies will be considerably benefited.” 

Emulation looks out for merits that shev may exalt herself by a victory { 
envy spies out blemishes that she may lower another by a defoat. 
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GAMBETTA'S LOST EYE. 

Mant and contradictory acoounts have been given of the loss of Gambetta’s 
eye. It has even been stated that he voluntarily pat it out himself, and penny- 
a-liners have exercised considerable ingenuity in accounting for this imaginary 
eccentricity. .The real truth on the subject is told by Baron de Vecker, the 
oculist, in a letter to the Gazette Hebdomadaire de medicine et de clArurgie : 

Coming home one evening in the spring of 1867, I found two gentlemen 
walking up and down in front of my house. One of them, a brother-oculist, 
informed me that they had waited there in the hope that I would receive them 
at once, and presented a friend for whom he wanted my professional advice. 

I took them into my surgery and having invited the patient to sit down in the 
dark room by the side of the lamp, I asked what was the matter. 

44 You will easily see,” said my friend, 44 and we ask for your candid opinion ” 
The disease was really not difficult to recognise, the back part of the globe of 
the eye was traversed by dilated vessels which had acquired so much volur. e 
that the distended eyelid could hardly cover the eye. After a rapid examina¬ 
tion I said to the patient, 44 Since you wish me to speak frankly, I can only 
say that you ought to get rid of this eye, which not only troubles you continual¬ 
ly, but also endangers its fellow. ” 

44 When,” briefly asked the patient. 

44 As soon as possible. ” 

44 What day ?” 

44 Tuesday if you like ” (it was then Friday) 

44 What hour ? ” 

4 ‘ Ten o’clock. ” 

44 All right, I shall expect you. ” 

I was surprised to see a young man accept so coolly an operation which is 
generally undergone after much hesitation. His face too pleased me, it was 
full of intelligence and energy, and his manner of speaking was firm, rapid and 
harmonious, with a slight southern accent. 

His name was Leon Gambetta and the oculist who accompanied him was 
M. Fieugal, who was well known to me. 44 1 am entirely of your opinion, ” he 
said, 44 for at the least exciting cause, the least excess of work, the diseased eye 
becomes irritated, inflamed and painful, and sometimes makes it impossible to 
use the other eye which is likely in the end to become diseased also . 99 

Having inquired what had caused the loss of the eye, the patient informed 
me that when a child he had entered the workshop of a turner and while look¬ 
ing curiously on, a tool had escaped from the man’s hand and severely 
wounded him in the right eye. Cataract had followed and determined little 
by little the present enormous distension. * * * 

Precisely at the time appointed, accompanied by my assistant Dr. Borel, 
I entered the modest apartment which Gambetta then occupied in the rr.e 
Bonaparte. I found assembled there besides Dr. Fieugal, several friends come 
to be present during the operation. The patient laid himself down resolutely, 
and we administered ether which ’took immediate effect. The operation passed 
without complication and was rapidly executed, although the eye was in the 
form of a pear and double its natural length. 

The extreme rapidity with which the patient had fallen asleep astonished 
me. Gambetta had endured the sensations of suffocation caused by the ether 
without making a sign, and his cure was prompt and complete; in three days he 
was about again. For some time I was in the habit of going daily to the rue 
Bonaparte, and I remarked the almost fanatical devotion which the friends 
of the young advocate evinced for him. Once dasked one of his inmates what 
was the secret of such extraordinary popularity* 44 Tell me,” I said, “ what is 
there so remarkablo in your Gambetta whom yon appear to deify ? He is only 
a young man of about your own age.” 

44 Oh ! ” he answered, “you do not know him yet, but you will see what he 
will be some day. 91 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “A Fiery Ordeal .” 

Chapter XXII. 

One early spring morning Mrs. Smythe, in company with her husband and 
sons, went to spend a long day at her sister’s, and Edith, by no means sorry to 
find herself absolved from the daily lessons, sat down to sew and dream mean¬ 
while of the approaching midsummer days when she should go to Burnham and 
hear once more the name that was so often in her thoughts. By the afternoon 
her task was completed, and still occupied with useless bitter sweet recollections, 
she went out for a long ramble in the lanes and fields, where the green spikes 
already pierced the earth and covered its brown nakedness with a thin coat of 
green. The air was clear with that touch of frostiness which is so delightful to 
a healthy pedestrian, and as neither duty nor pleasure called Edith back to the 
house, she prolonged her walk for several hours. When at last she entered the 
library it was quite dusk, and the servants, rendered negligent by the absence of 
their masters, had allowed the fire to get low. She took a couple of logs from 
the wood box and laid them on the ash-covered embers, intending to sit for half 
an hour idle by the fire before she rang for the lamp. It was a day of weak¬ 
ness, of morbid indulgence in sad thoughts that came back now that she was 
alone and released from her daily tasks. To-morrow she would be stronger. 
To-night the recollection would return of the sweet lost joy, the touch of his hand, 
the light in his eyes, his words by her grandmother’s fireside or under the old trees 
in the garden. It would be something to see the place where they two had met, 
to hear again the* music of his name. Once more in the dear old familiar roo^f* 
Dorcas would come to her bedside and with all her childhood’s associations round 
her, the distant striking of the town clock, and the scent of the white roses and 
the mignonette stealing in at the window she would tell her of him. What he 
said when he heard she was gone, whether he caiie again. What tidings there 
were of him. The logs were slow to bum aid the waste paper basket was 
within reach, mechanically she seized a handful of its contents and strewing it 
in front of the wood, watched it burst into a blaze. Suddenly from her place on 
the hearthrug, she saw her father’s name start out of the flames, “Richard Lawson,” 

[All Bights Reserved.] 
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followed by another word she could not read stood out distinctly for an instant, 
and then the paper shrivelled and curled and all her efforts only enabled her to 
rescue from the flames a little heap of black ashes. The incident gave a new 
and less morbid direction to her thoughts, she emptied the remaining contents of 
the basket if to her lap, and by the firelight examined every scrap. There were 
tom letters yellow with age, bills and memoranda, but the words she had seen 
occurred no more and she found nothing she could associate with them. After 
all it was more probable that the name belonged to some other Richard Lawson 
than that she had, when her search seemed hopeless, come upon a trace of her 
lost father. Still she would sift the matter as far as she could, and she began 
by trying to determine from whence the paper had come into the basket, and 
this first question proved easy of solution. Mrs. Smythe had some days before 
offered for schoolroom use an old-fashioned disused writing table that had stood in 
a corner of the library and which she pronounced a disgrace to the room. The 
table possessed two drawers, one of which had always been open and available for 
the stowage of small objects; of the other the key had been lost for ages Mrs 
Smythe said, and her husband had evinced extraordinary ingenuity in picking 
the lock, while the boys stood by in admiration, and perhaps also in the hope that 
unexpected treasures reposed in the long closed receptacle. Nothing of special 
interest to them had rewarded their watch, and Mrs. Smythe in Edith's presence 
transferred almost the entire contents of the drawer to the waste paper basket. 
Then it being clear that the paper came from the old table, where did the table 
come from, and to this question also she had a tolerably satisfactory answer ; 
the table and its previous history having in her hearing been discussed by 
Mrs. Smythe and her children. It had belonged to Mrs. Smythe's brother, and 
had been bestowed on her in her girlhood. She had taken it to her first home, 
and brought it with her to Bolston when she married her present husband. 

Mrs. Smythe very early in life had become the wife of a rich and elderly 
gentleman, who possessed a fine old place in a neighbouring country. The 
marriage with Mr. Sudleigh had not been a happy one, and although Mrs. 
Smythe had still a step-son older than herself living on the family estate, she 
kept up no intercourse either with Sudleigh Park or its master, and neither she 
nor her husband appeared anxious to talk of her first marriage; possibly matri¬ 
monial jars had arisen and the lady's earliest venture not proved a fortunate 
one. However that might be, the family crest of the Sudleighs recurred more 
than once on the papers in the basket, and Edith was inclined to believe they 
0ft all had a common origin. She questioned one or two of the older servants, 
but none of them remembered having seen a Mr. Richard Lawson, and then 
having exhausted the means of inquiry at her command, recorded the incident in 
her note book with the remark, “ If there is really more in this than an accidental 
identity of name, or a trick my imagination, it would seem to connect my 
f ither with Sudleigh, or at jjeast with the home of Mrs. Smythe’s girlhood 
which was only a few miles from Sudleigh." 

Mrs. Smythe had some time before this contrived to worm from her hus¬ 
band the secret of the toolhouse plot, and she in the fulness of her joy at 
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seeing Anny vanish into thin air, had not only promised to forswear jealousy 
for ever, but had granted a full pardon to her nephew for his share in the 
transaction. 

“ Yes, and will owe me a grudge in secret,” said Ben, when this was Jtold to 
him. Perhaps he was mistaken, for Mrs. Smythe kept her word, te the extent 
of not allowing any difference to appear in her behaviour to him, but since she 
felt assured of her husband’s devotion, she had by slow degrees appeared less 
and less solicitous to please him, and jealousy, the unchecked habit of a lifetime, 
showed evident signs of cropping up agairfc It was of this the two friends talked 
on the afternoon of the same day Edith read her father’s name on the tom paper 
as seated on a cornbin in the stable, whither they had adjourned to inspect an 
equine favourite of Ben’s, they smoked their cigars. 

44 Luckily, Ben,” Mr. Smythe was saying. 44 It is no one in the house this 
time, only a yellow haired girl among the singers at the church. You see I 
was off my guard, and when she asked me if I didn’t think the new singer was 
good-looking, I said I thought she was rather. So last Sunday she wanted me to 
change places with Miss Lawson, and was ill-tempered all day because I refused. 
You see our pew is square, and Miss Lawson can’t see the singers from her place .’ 9 

44 Uncle Tom,” said Ben. 44 You were very wrong to let the cat out of the 
bag as you did. A woman of Aunt Emma’s disposition will do so much more to 
win back a truant husband then she will to keep the affections of one who has 
always been true to her. Do you know where you will be this day six month ? ” 

44 No, Benny, I don’t. Do any of us,” he answered. 

44 You will be just where you were six months ago.” 

41 You don’t say so,” said Mr. Smythe, drawing a tang and rueful face. 

44 1 do say so, unless you do just as I tell you, though why I should want 
to put my finger between the tree and the bark, I cannot tell, ^ Said the devoted 
Ben, who dearly loved to meddle in his uncle’s affairs. 

44 But what is to be done ? She won’t believe in any more Annies, ” said 
Mr. Smythe. 

44 1 wont ask her to, ” was the reply. 44 You hold your own as well as you 
can, and the first jealous fit she gets, come here, or send to me to meet you some^ 
where, if it is only at the Green Man. Do you hear me, uncle Tom P” 

44 Yes, yes, my boy ! ” exclaimed uncle Tom, clapping him on the back and 
growing very co nfi dent now that he felt himself so well supported. 

No serious troubles arose at the Lodge for some time after this conversation, 
although Mrs. Smythe was not always as amiable and agreeable as she might"* 
have been. The proverb 44 Chassez le naturel et il revient au galop ” is however 
intensely true and the good lady’s little foible only waited an opportunity to show 
itself again. 

This opportunity of course could not fail to arise. The page at the Lodge 
had been dismissed, and until his successor made\ris appearance, the house-maid 
had been deputed to wait at the table. 

44 How is your father, Jane ?” said Mr. Smythe one day at dinner as the 
girl changed his plate, Jane replied at unnecessary length, blushing crimson, 
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and then emboldened by her master’s question, she turned to her mistress and 
asked permission to go home that afternoon. The permission was accorded, but 
in a manner that spoke volumes to Mr. Smythe. u I should like to drive into 
Wingjpury and do a little shopping,” she said later. “ Of course you don’t want 
to come with me, but I wish you would tell William to get ready, ” 

“ Why of course ? ” rose to Mr. Smythe’s lips, but he remembered the look 
dark with suspicion that Jane’s blushes and hesitation had called to his wife’s 
face, and repressed the question. Mrs. Smythe was going out to verify her 
surmises, and Wingbury was but a pretext for a visit in quite another direction. 
Was it possible that she suspected him of a secret understanding with Jane? 
He resolved to settle that point, and five minutes before his wife left home he 
mounted his horse at the stable, and rode off, watched by Mrs. Smythe from her 
dressing-room window. On the opposite side of the road to Jane’s father’s cottage, 
a ploughed field sloped upwards to a small wood with which Mr. Srnythe’s 
hunting experience had made him familiar ; he entered this wood from the other 
side, tied his horse to a stump and took up a position from which himself unseen 
he could command a view of the door of old Dodge’s house. His watch was not 
a long one, his own carriage appeared in the road, stopped at the cottage, and 
his wife, basket in hand, alighted and entered without the formality of a knock. 

“ Well it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, Dodge will get some nice 
things he did not count on, ” thought Mr. Smythe as without waiting to see his 
Emma come forth, he mounted his horse and galloped off in quest of Ben Hayden. 

“ She is mad, an absolute monomaniac, ” said Ben, when he had heard the 
tale from beginning to end, “ but we will stamp her crazy fancies out this 
time, never fear.” 

** How ? ” asked Mr. Smythe. 

“ Go home, and write a note to aunt, in which you tell her, that you have 
started for a week’s holiday in London. Let her know that you are tired of 
this sort of thing, and say you have spoken of unexpected news to account for 
your sudden departure to the servants. You may pitch the letter as 
affectionately as you please, but this must be the sense of it, and let it be brief ; 
when it is written, pack up a few things, and go to the Green Man. Whichever 
of us is there first will wait for the other ; I want a little outing and mean to 
go with you. Above all things be quick, we must get off before she comes home, 
there is time to do it, for she will go to Wingbury to lull suspicion.” 

“ But, ” said Mr. Smythe, “ I gave her nearly all the ready money in the 
•'"■HGuse, and the bank will be closed by the time we get to Salisbury.” 

“ What does that matter ? If I have not enough, any of your tradesmen at 
Salisbury will cash a cheque for you. Come, you have not a minute to lose, ride 
back just as fast as you can ; and wont we have a time of it in London ? ” 

“ 1 don’t think we shall jbein time to catch the train,” objected Mr. Smythe. 

" What of that ? We caqpdine and sleep in Salisbury and go up to-morrow.” 

“ Suppose she follows us ?” 

“ Nonsense, she will think you are off by the seven o'clock train. I 
almost think we can catch it if you will look sharp.” 
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Ben himself lost no time in making his preparations, and in less than an hour 
he and his dog-cart were bowling swiftly and merrily through the muddy lanes 
that led to the Green Man. As might be expected, he was first on the scene, and 
having seen his vehicle bestowed under a shed at the back of the house, where it 
would tell no tales, he settled himself behind the parlour bliitfl to watch the 
road, beguiling his leisure with a cigar and a glass of the most comforting 
beverage the house could supply. 

“ By Jove! ” he exclaimed in disgust as his aunt’s pony carriage and herself 
passed the window. “The game is up now. She will stop him as sure as fate. 

I may as well turn round and go home. ” 

Apparently however he still indulged some lingering hope, for he did not 
put his resolve into immediate execution, and before his cigar was finished, Mr. 
Smythe himself, bearing a small travelling bag, and very red and very warm, ; 
arrived at the Green Man. “That was a near touch,” he exclaimed. “She, 
was driving into the park just as I popped out at the back gate. ” ' 

" I know, I saw her,” said Ben, and rushing to a back window he threw it 
open and shouted to his groom to bring round his trap. <c I am afraid we have 
missed the train, ” he added, turning round and bursting into a roar of laughter 
as he perceived his uncle gravely wiping the perspiration from his face with a 
cotton stocking which in his extreme haste and agitation he had thrust into this 
pocket in mistake for a pocket handkerchief, 

Ben Hayden was right in his conjecture, too much time had been* lost 
for any amount of speed to enable them to catch the London train, buti they 
took the delay philosophically, consoling themselves with the best dinnefr and 
amusement Salisbury could afford. During the drive and^he m^pasant 
evening that followed it, Mr. Smythe had rivalled his nephew iiL JiAerfuiness, 
but the next morning his spirits ebbed and he grew nervousA “ You see,” 
he said as they breakfasted at the hotel, “ she will know perfiAtly well I left 
too late to get off last night. The first thing she would <kp 4votm be to look 
at the time table, and I should not be one bit surprised t/t^ee herYlrop down 
upon us here, or meet us at the station.” 

As for coming here,” answered Ben, “ that is nch likely, for you have 
never put up at this house before, and the time tabW e w m only mislead her 
if it is the one for last month, for the train that tM en i e ft at nine leaves at 
half-past eight now. So eat your breakfast in pf^oe, uncle Tom, and be 
quick about it, # for I think myself it would be raf7fe er risky to miss thereat 
train, she might bone you if we are detained heremju eleven.” 

But for a second and preposterous piece y 0 f f 0 Hy Mrs. Smythe would 
have reached home the day before in ti^X e impede her husband’s 
flight. She had passed Jane on the road, /talking briskly in the direetion 
of her father’s, and looking with her olumanL /feces and red cheeks the picture 
of a guileless country girl. Not a trace^^Yfo,. Smythe had greeted her at 
the cottage, and the invalid’s pleasure in// t fe e kittle present she had brought 
was quite touching, yet she could no/// en tirely dismiss her suspicions, and 
pretending to think lemons essential tylrTman’* well-being, she resolved 
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to bay some at Wingbary and make them the pretext for a second visit. 
This time she found Jane with her gown tnoked up, engaged in the innocent 
oocapation of setting her father’s room to rights, and was so far mollified 
and convinced by the sight, that on the way home she allowed the girl to 
occupy the beck seat of her four-wheel pony carriage, perhaps with some 
lingering idea that her condescension would do away with any ohanoe of a 
meeting in the lanes and field, that separated old Dodge’s house from the 
Lodge. She little thought that while she was fighting shadows, a real 
trouble awaited her, and her husband’s letter came upon her with the shock 
of a moBt unpleasant surprise. It was too provoking, too absurd! She 
should become the laughing stock of her household, for they would not fail 
to guess much of the truth in spite of her husband’s precautions. For a 
moment she gave way to a passion of tears and sobs in the solibude of her 
chamber, then she came forth, informed herself when Mr. Smythe had left 
the house, and gave her orders. She was going to Salisbury early in the 
morning, and the carriage and white ponies must be at the door by seven. 
According to Ben Hayden’s conjecture, it was the change in the time of 
departure of the train that saved Mr. Smythe a scene of thrilling interest and 


porhaps an ignominious recapture ; as it was, she arrived in time to behold 
frjom a distance the back of the truant’s overcoat, and to watch the train as 
it Wished out of the station on its way to London. She was not sufficiently 
craz^ to follow by the next train, for her husband had told her to write to 
him ithrough his man of business in town, and had given no indication that 
would enable her to find him. She devoutly hoped William, who drove 
her, F* id not^ recognised his master, and she stopped to make a few purchases 
as a preiSt^br her journey, and then discouraged, dispirited and ashamed, 
deaf to the y*oice °f th® birds, and blind to the unfolding beauties of the 


spring leaves^ t.^he drove home to put the best possible face on the matter 

and pretend to *1 knowledge of her husband’s movements that she did not 

r cp. 

possess. , 

If at this period her existence Mrs. Smythe’s sensations were not 
enviable ones, there vfi 7 * 8 a P eT80n near her who was at least as much to be 
pitied, and that was y^^* am Brown the lodge-keeper. As long as the elderly 
nurse who had ushered l^his heir into the world had remained with him, 
his condition had been ^ tollable. True she was addicted to gin, but she 
know enough to put the to bed when she could no longer hold it with 

safety, and long practice enabled her to perform necessary offices even when 
in an advanced state of inebV®^’ but when she was re P laced h 7 a S irl of 
twelve in consequence of urgent tand sudden necessity calling her to minister 
to a new patient, the last remnan^ of WiUiam>s P eaoe de P arted with her, and 
many a sleepless night he waLey d the fl ° 0r ’ 8waying tho wailing infant to 
and fro and making vocal etorts\' thftt never a PP eared to raeet with tbe 
smallest appreciation from the persk m for who8 ° benefit tbey were intended - 
He would bend his heavy tired 08 on the wizened mite of a faoe and 
wonder how in the world it could ft™W ifc ap for 80 loIlg, believe lt 
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is possessed,” he said one evening when he had tumbled it into the cradle in 
despair and was trying to stop his ears to its cries. 

“ Hepzibah, what in the world are yon doing to that child P” a voice 
called through the open window. 

William rose hastily with a glad sense that succour Was at hand. 
“ Hepsy has gone off, and 1 can’t find her, and I can’t do nothing with the 
child,” he said. “ Do come in, Jane, and see if you can tell what ails it.” 

Jane was returning from a visit to her father and she entered good 
naturedly on William’s invitation, raised the purple faced baby from the 
cradle, and began an investigation, accompanying the operation with various 
sounds and exclamations that appeared to have a soothing effect on the 
infantile mind. 

“ You should not let it cry so, it will do itself a mischief,” she said. 

“Let it cry !” exclaimed William, “why I would do anything short of 
strangling it to stop its noise.” 

“ It is easy enough to see what ails it,” continued Jane. “ Here is a pin 
a rakin’ its little flesh every time it breathes. Who undressed it ? ” 

“I did,” answered William. “Hepsy was not to be found.” 

Jane cast on him a glance of mingled amusement and compassion. 
“Well,” she said, “ I don’t doubt as you may be good at some things, but 
undressing a child isn’t one of them. Give me the food, please.” William 
produced a grimy looking feeding bottle from the oradle, and was taken 
aback when Jane pronounced it cold and as sour as vinegar, perfectly certain 
to cause a sleepless night if administered to the infant. “Give that to the 
dog,” she said, “if he will eat it, and get me fresh milk and boiling water to 
scald the bottle, and we will see if we can make some food as wont poison the 
poor little dear.” William obeyed with new alacrity. Hitherto he had hardly 
remarked Jane at all, but now as he glanced at the rosy cheeks and plump 
round figure of the girl sitting in his wife’s chair, it struck him that his house 
did not look nearly as desolate as it had done lately, and suddenly with the 
sweetness and joy of a new revelation, there stole over him the possibility that 
she might be persuaded to take up her abode permanently under his roof. 
True the pains and penalties incident upon matrimony had been brought into 
undue prominence by the baby’s fractious behaviour, but that baby and 
all coming ones lost their terrors in the light of the hope that had begun 
to shed its mild* beams over his sore heart and uncomfortable home. 

“ There,” she said, “ it is as good as gold,” as the infant, soothed and 
comforted, sank to sleep in her arms. 

“ Yes,” assented William, “it is right enough now, but the minute your 
back is turned, it will begin again. I’d be willjhg to wager wbat you like that 
before I’ve had a bit of supper, a rash will couw out on that child, or its teeth 
will be troubling it, or it will be took with convulsion, and if it gets over all 
that, Hepsy will be the death of it; only yesterday she laid it down in the 
wet grass while she played with Randolph’s children, and the day before she 
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dropped a stinging nettle down its little bosom. Jane, if you wont have 
pity on mo, you might have pity on the child.” 

“Lawr! how can I?” ejaculated Jane, blushing crimson, and turning 
round to deposit the infant in the cradle. 

“ You might stay here always and look after us both.” 

“ Lawr! how can I?” repeated Jane. In the flutter of her spirits nothing 
more original occurred to her, and she was resolvod not to understand without 
full explanation. 

“ Marry me,” said the lover, “ I'm a widower it is true, but there is many 
a bachelor as is older and more worn out than I be.” 

“ I must go home,” said Jane, rising hot and flushed from stooping over 
the cradle in the comer. “ And I wont marry no man as don’t care nothing 
about me and only wants a nuss for his baby.” 

“ But I do care a great deal for you, Jane,” urged William, rising and 
making a timid attempt to steal an arm round the girl’s plump figure. “ I 
can’t tell you all about it here with the child liable to wake at any minute, 
or Hepsy to bust in upon us, but if you will wait here while I see if I can 
find her, I’ll walk home with you, and you will soon know if I care for you 
or not. Now sit down, do my dear, for it aint safe to leave the baby alono in 
the place.” 

“ No more it is,” said Jane, who was by no means unwilling to have 
William prove his affection and curious to know what arguments he would 
employ to convince her. “ It is not safe certainly. A strange cat might lie 
on it and suck its breath, or a wasp come in at the window and sting it, though 
it is early in the season and late in the day for a wasp,” she added, becoming 
aware that in her confusion she was talking nonsense. William made no verbal 
reply, but in spite of a fair show of decent resistance, he caught the girl in his 
arms and bestowed a small instalment of his argument. Perhaps but for the 
inopportune arrival of Hepsy, who explained that she had visited the kittens in 
the loft and been accidentally locked in, he might have pleaded and won his cause 
then and there; it would seem however that the moonlit park famished a fitting 
theatre for his eloquence, for the baby’s case being a pressing one, they were 
asked in Church the next Sunday but one, and in less than a month the uncon' 
scions infant promoter of the union, dressed in its best by Jane, was borne to 
Church in Hepsy’s arms to witness its father’s marriage. 

" How horribly indelicate the lower orders are,” remarked Mrs. Smytho. 
“It is not six months yet since poor Susan was laid in her grave under 
such sad circumstances, and Jane’s father is as ill as he can be. I call it 
shocking.” 

And terrible and humiliating it certainly is to reflect how short a time we 
should be missed and what a tmfling ripple the cleverest and best beloved of 
us would cause if we should sink into the engulfing sea called death, for the 
game of life is short and brisk, and those that fall out of it are soon forgotten 
by the busy toilers that remain. 
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Chapter XXIII. 

The sensations of Boyd Rogers after what he considered the mild dismis¬ 
sal accorded him by his grandmother, were something like those of the 
traveller who sees what he expected to be a terrific storm pass $way in a few 
harmless puffs of wind. If his grandmother was not so very angry now, he 
had not muoh fear that she would impose a severe penalty to-morrow, and 
it was in a tolerably serene frame of mind that he slipped into his father’s 
house and took his place at the family supportable, promising himself that 
on the morrow he would relate his adventures with amplifications—such as 
his heroic and long-sustained resistance of Saunders, &c. to his schoolfellow and 
sole confidant Freddy Butler; perhaps though now that the reasons for 
secrecy no longer existed, he might enlarge the circle of his admirers and 
enjoy the plaudits of a large and appreciative audience. Surely his adventure 
ought to make him the hero of the school, and in imagination he already revelled 
in the delights of fame and notoriety. His mother’s voice asking sharply 
why he could not come to his meals at the proper time, brought him back 
again to earth, and he answered with becoming meekness that he had been at 
his grandmother’s and forgot to look at the clock. Ann Jane, who sat next 
him, interrupted his explanations. Good gracious, Boyd, what is the matter 
with your hair ?” she exclaimed. 

The boy’s face grew red and his ears tingled, he had not intended to admit 
the home circle into his list of confidants, and he raised his hand as if to conceal 
the accident that had attracted his sister’s attention. The wax from the 
candle in the neck of the doll had persistently guttered down upon his head, he 
had stood it like a martyr, in part protected by his thick hair, and in the 
agitation of his seizure had completely forgotten it. He stammered something 
about a candle having fallen upon his head, but his tale did not satisfy his 
hearers, and a stern abjuration from his father to tell the truth drew forth 
the story of his adventure, but without the amplifications with which he had 
intended to embellish it. 

The girls made some exceedingly uncomplimentary remarks, and Mrs. 
Rogers upbraided her son, declaring his folly would certainly redound to the 
advantage of Dorcas and Edith, but Dr. Rogers stilled them all, and with the 
remark that the punishment of his offence could be safely left to his grand¬ 
mother, dismissed the culprit to bed. 

Now although the fortunate intervention of the policeman had removeu 1 
any supernatural fears that might be troubling Mrs. Boyd, the agitation and 
dread she had endured made themselves felt in a restless and feverish night. 
She had not been herself lately, locomotion had become more and more diffi¬ 
cult, and a heavy despondency hnd settled dow& upon her, she could not bear 
to be left alone, and more than once alluded gloomily to the place she should 
soon oooupy in thfr churchyard. Outsiders shook their heads and declared 
she was breaking fast, Mrs. Rogers and her family were aware of the 
change, the Baxters noticed it, Dorcas alone deceived herself and felt 
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persuaded that Edith’s departure had shaken her grandmother and her return 
would restore the old lady’s health and spirits. “ She isn’t so very old,” she 
would say to herself, “only sixty-nine, and she has alius been a healthy 
woman.” Still even to her there came a misgiving on the morning of the 
day that follojved the capture of the ghost, and she would have had her mis¬ 
tress remain in bed for a few hours and see Dr. Rogers. 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Boyd, “get me up, Doroas. You wont have to do 
it much longer, but to-day at twelve o’clock I am going to Mr. Benson’s, 
whether that young rascal comes or not.” Again Doroas pleaded for the boy, 
but her mistress was obdurate, and punctually at noon she entered the hand 
carriage that Sam had drawn close to the door. Boyd had already made his 
appearance and walked penitently by her side down the street. Once only 
she spoke to him. “ May I be allowed to know how you got into my pre¬ 
mises when all the doors were locked and the walls studded with broken 
glass ? ” 6he asked. 

“ I chose a place opposite the pear tree in the meadow, and hammered 
the glass as flat as I could with a big stone, and then laid the cloak on the 
top of the wall, but oh, grandma ! I never meant to frighten anybody but 
Mrs. Baxter,” exclaimed the culprit. “ Her talk put it in my head.” “ Which 
does not prevent your having shortened my days, and hurried me to my 
grave,” said Mrs. Boyd, as, refusing all her grandson’s offers of assistance, 
she entered the lawyer’s office. Mr. Benson was at home and Mrs. Boyd 
only waited to recover her breath before informing him of the motive of her 
visit. “This young man,” she said, “took it into his head to have a little 
sport, never troubling himself to inquire if his sport might not be death to me, 
and indeed I feel ten years older and weaker than I did a few weeks ago. 
I hope he enjoyed his fun, for it will cost him dear enough. Tell him, Mr. 
Benson, what I had left him in my will. ” 

“My dear Mrs. Boyd,” began Mr. Benson. 

“Five hundred pounds when he comes of age, was not it?” she said, 
interrupting him. “Well he will pay just five hundred pounds for his 
fun last night and the nights before. Will you please to give me my will, 
Mr. Benson.” 

“ Certainly, but would it not be well to take a few days for reflection 
before doing anything serious ? ” 

“ Have I a right to do what I like or not ? ” she asked. • 

“ Of course you have undoubtedly a full right to do what you like. In 
advising reflection, I am only using the privilege of an old friend and 
neighbour.” 

“ Much obliged to you, but I have already taken time for reflection. ” 

Mr. Benson handed the Avill to her without another word, and the next 
nainute its fragments lay scattered in the empty fire-place. “ Now Boyd,” 
sbe said, instantly becoming more cordial, “ you can go home, and remember 
I don’t want any more ghosts in my yard. ” 
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Boyd departed, rather relieved to think his punishment would not affect 
him until he was twenty-one years of age, and proceeded to report to his father. 
He, however, seemed to take a very different view of the matter, and remarked 
that he had been sufficiently punished. His mother, too, was loud in her 
lamentations over what she looked upon as a family calamity*and a certain 
accession of wealth to Edith and Dorcas. 

“ Well, Mrs. Boyd,” said Mr* Benson, when he found himself alone with 
the mollified old lady, “ I suppose it is not your intention to remain without a ' 
will, and run the risk of dying intestate; none of us have a right to do that.” 

Mrs. Boyd disclaimed all desire of dying intestate, but felt too weak and 
shaky and also too undecided to give her instructions then. She would look 
in on the following afternoon, and Mr. Benson having given her his arm to 
the edge of the curbstone and assisted her into her chair, took leave of her on 
that understanding. Dorcas was surprised to hear Mr. Benson’s influence had 
not proved strong enough to prevent her mistress from carrying out her 
threat, and both for her own sake and Edith’s she encouraged Mrs. Boyd’s 
intention of at once making a new will, although after the half confidence that 
had been reposed in her, her position was so delicate that it was difficult to 
approach the subjeot at all. 

“ Isn’t it raining, Dorcas ? ” asked the old lady next morning as Dorcas 
raised herself on her pillows preparatory to leaving her bed. It certainly was 
raining, there could be no doubt of that; a steady stream was rattling into the 
water butt and the drops beat fast and furiously against the windows. There 
was no need for Dorcas to look out before she gave her opinion that it seemed 
likely to prove a downright wet day. 

u How in the world am I to get to Mr. Benson’s this afternoon ?” said 
Mrs. Boyd. 

“ You will have to put it off till to-morrow, ma’am.” 

But Mrs. Boyd, more perhaps from a habit she had adopted lately than 
from serious conviction, declared that she had no time to lose, that her end 
was fast approaching, and she might not live to see the return of fine weather. 

“ You’ll see a many fine days yet,” said Dorcas, “ in a month from this 
you will have Miss Edith here to enjoy them with you. Think of that, 
ma’am, and don’t let your spirits get that low as they are a misery to you.” 
She might have added, and to everybody else, for her mistress had roused her 
more than onc$ that night with complaints and lamentations, but hard words 
and unkind thoughts were not in her way, and having removed her bed am? 
accomplished a rapid toilet, she went down to prepare the tea and buttered 
toast that invariably formed Mrs. Boyd’s morning meal. The tea and toast 
disposed of, the old lady showed no inclination to rise, and dropped off into 
a heavy slumber that lasted till midday, and as she noticed the flushed face 
and laboured, breathing, again there darte^ through Dorcas an uneasy 
impression that her mistress’ low spirits might be a sign of ebbing vitality 
and the beginning of the end. It was ndt natural this willingness toremaiw 
in bed during the day time, and it Wa£ quite possible that the Storet terrors 
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and emotions of the last few weeks had given a severe shock to a tottering 
fabric that had for some time been crumbling to decay. Yet the old lady 
took her dinner with considerable appetite and seemed cheered and comforted 
by it. 44 Tell 0am to bring the chair round and get my shawl and bonnet/* 
she said, as sta took her place in her accustomed arm chair by the window. 
“ I think it looks like holding up.” 

Dorcas could not agree with her, the sky was still leaden without a sign 
of a break and the rain came steadily down. U I would not venture if I were 
you/' she answered. “ Let me go to Muster Benson's and ask him to come to 
you. I don't think as you are fit to turn out in the pouring rain.” 

Mrs. Boyd yielded the point and sat alone in her arm chair by the window 
awaiting Dorcas’ return. She had occupied that chair day after day for 
many years. She had beheld the rain drops splash on the broad shining 
leaves of the laurel by the gate hundreds of times before; she had looked out 
upon them till every shrub in the garden, every angle of the opposite house 
•showing itself above the tall box hedge had become familiar to her : but on 
this particular day when she felt more placid and contented than usual, no 
voice cried to her that she was looking on these things for the last time, and 
that the place that had known her so long should know her no more. The 
great rosewood silver mounted work box with her maiden name, Catherine 
Woodman, on the lid had been given her before her marriage by her 
husband, the old piano had been his gift also, and so had the what-not 
in the corner. That crimson stain on the wall had been made by Edith in 
a fit of childish mischief with a ripe strawberry, and the picture hanging 
above was the likeness of her lost son, of the little child whose death had 
been such a bitter grief to her. More than once lately the thought had 
come to her that she must soon leave all her possessions, perhaps, bitterest 
of all lose even the memory of those she had loved so well; but now 
she felt neither sad nor ill, felt nothing indeed but quiet contentment, and a 
fatigue that was not painful but rather the sense of repose that follows work 
accomplished and laid aside. Back to her memory rushed once more the 
years of her youth, before her came the faces of her parents and of a long 
lost sister, who had died in childhood. Never had her recollection of early 
days and early inoidents been as clear as it was now, she almost felt as if 
youth and its delights were coming back again, and she a child once more, 
q^yssnooent and happy as she had been before life taught her itii hard lessons 
of disappointment and separation. She forgot the will that must be made 
and all its grave significance, to live once more in scenes that long passed 
away and smile at friends who had gone to their rest years and years ago* 

Dorcas was pleased when Ae came in to find her so cheerful, and inform¬ 
ed her that Mr. Benson would ^all in half an hour. Mrs. Boyd received the 
intimation with perfect composure, and placidly allowed Dorcas to smooth 
her soft white locks and change her cap in anticipation of the interview. 
The gloom of the morning had all fled and she patted Dorcas's hand 
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affectionately as she fastened a little old fashioned gold brooch at the 
junction of the snowy neckerchief with the black dress. 

When Mr. Benson came, lawyer and client were left alone together, and 
Dorcas, a little anxious and flurried, busied herself in the kitchen. Sam was 
away that day laid up with a cold and sore throat, at least sc*he had sent 
word, and she was wondering if he would be well enough to return to work 
on the morrow, when she was summoned to restore the wet mackintosh and 
umbrella she had taken from the lawyer on his entrance. 

“ Mrs. Boyd does not seem quite herself,” he said, as she helped him on 
with his overcoat in the passage. “ 1 see a great change in her since yesterday.” 
Dorcas was a little startled, but she answered that her mistress had had a bad 
night, but was decidedly better now than she had been that morning, and 
closing the outer door behind Mr. Benson, she entered the parlour. Mrs, Boyd 
sat there placid and smiling, looking out upon the drenched garden and 
twirling her thumbs mechanically one over the other. 

“ I am thankful as it is all over and your mind easy,” said Dorcas, whose 
knowledge of wills and will making was exceeding small. 

“ But it is not over,” said Mrs. Boyd, apparently coming back to sub¬ 
lunary things with an effort. “ I have given my instructions that is all, and 
tc-raorrow at ten o’clock the will is to be signed and witnessed. Mind you get 
me up in time.” Dorcas promised, and enlightened by Mr. Benson’s remark 
recognised the fact that her mistress was really not quite herself, and her uneasy 
sensations were confirmed when Mrs. Boyd began to tell rambling tales of long 
ago, and more than once addressed her by the name of some all but forgotten 
play-fellow. She was a temperate woman, but Dorcas almost suspeoted her of 
having visited the brandy bottle in the cupboard during her absence, so like 
was her exhilaration and incoherency to that produced by indulgence in. 
stimulants. It was a relief when after tea, the old lady’s spirits yielded to 
drowsiness and she asked to go to bed. Dorcas drew her white woollen shawl 
closer around her, helped her up from her chair, and supporting her on her 
lame side led her gently along the passage and upstair. Look well at all the 
objects you are leaving, poor weary old woman ; take leave of them, for they 
are vanishing from your eyes for ever ! mount slowly the stairs that you have 
gone up and down so many thousand times, bounding with a light youthful 
step, obeying your husband’s call, or bearing your infant in your arms ! Mount 
slowly, linger 051 each step as if you were saying farewell to it, for never in all 
the years to come, in summer heat or winter cold, shall you go up thos? 
stairs again. 

(To be continued.) 

A PRESENTIMENT. 

General Chanzy, who was found dead in his bed on the morning of the 
5th of January, died of the same disease (apoplexy) and at the same age as his 
father. The deceased General lived in great unity with his wife and family, and 
some days before his death, when he was apparently in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, Mme. Chanzy remarked, “ We are so happy that it seems to me too good 
to last. My husband is just sixty and his father died at that age.” # 
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THE BUSTAN OF SA’DI. 

(Translated from the Persian by Captain J. 8 . King, Bo. 8. C.) 
Chapter I.— (continued). 

• (Continued from No. 3, Vol. III.) 


STORY. 

How well did the druggist one day say :— 

“ If thou wishest to get well—take bitter medicine.” 

If thou art in want of an efficacious mixture, 

Take, from Sa’di, the bitter medicine of advice. 

775 Sifted in the sieve of (i^vine) knowledge, 

And mixed with the honey of devotion. 

STORY OF THE GOOD DARVISH AND THE UNJUST KING. 

I have heard that, on account of a poor good man, 

The heart of a certain great king was troubled. 

He had spoken a truth, perhaps; 

And on account of pride, (the king) was offended. 

He sent him from the Court to prison ; 

For the arm of the king is powerful. 

One of his friends said privately to him (the poor man) :— 

“ What you said was not wise.” He replied :— 

780 “To carry out the precepts of truth is an act of obedience to God ; 

“ I fear not prison, for it will only last a moment.” 

No sooner was this secret uttered in private, 

Than the story was repeated in the hearing of the king. 

He laughed, saying —“ He is deluding himself with an idle fancy ; 

“ He knows not that he is to end his days in confinement.” 

A slave carried this message to the poor man, 

Who said to him :—“ Tell the king, O slave ! 

“ I have no load of grief on my wounded heart; 

“ For the world lasts no longer than the present moment. 

785 “ If thou dost help me, I am not rejoiced ; 

“ Nor would grief come to my heart if thou wert to cut off my head. 

“ Though thou art prosperous in authority and treasure ; 

“ Though another person be dejected, in fear and grief, 

“ When we shall enter at the gate of death, 

“ In one week, we shall be on equal terms with one another. 99 

Fix not thy heart upon this empire of five days ; 

Consume not thyself with the sighs of the hearts of the people. 

Did not those before thee heap up more than thou; 

And set the world on fire by injustice 1 

790 So live that people may ntention thee with praise 
When thou diest: not utter curses over thy grave. 

In regard to a bad custodi, you ought not to lay down laws; 

For (people) will say :—“ Curses on him who established this ! ” 


line 7*M.—Captain Clarke translates this ;—* If sharbat is good for thee/ 
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And if a strong man raises his head, 

Will not the dust of the grave at last cover it ? 

The narrow-minded (king), by way of oppression, ordered 
His tongue to be torn out by the roots. 

Thus spoke the man acquainted with truths, 

Saying :— 44 I have no fear even of this that thou hast said. * 

795 44 I have no grief in being tongueless; 

4i For 1 know that (God) understands even what has not been spoken. 

44 And if, through oppression, I experience want of food, 

— 44 If my end be happy, what grief l 

44 The sound of mourning (for thy death) will be a bridal, 

44 If thy end be fortunate.” 


STORY OF THE POOR PUGILIST. 

A certain pugilist had neither fortune nor means of livelihood. 

Neither for his evening nor morning meal were materials ready. 

On account of the cravings of his stomach, he used to carry earth on his 
back ; 

For it is impossible to get food by means of one’s fist. 

800 Always, from the embarrassment of the time, 

His heart was woe begone, and his body afflicted. 

Sometimes quarrelling with the tyrannical world; 

Sometimes of sullen countenance, owing to his fallen fortunes. 

Sometimes, from beholding the sweet pleasures of the (rich) people, 

Bitter water (tears) used to run down to his neck. 

At times he used to weep on account of his wretched affairs, 

Saying :— 44 Has anyone experienced a more bitter existence than this f 

“ Some people eat honey, fowl and lamb ; 

44 While the face of my bread never (even) sees pot-herbs. 

805 44 If thou talkest of justice,—this is not right; 

44 1 naked ; while the cat has a fur garment. 

41 How would it be if, in this clay-work, my foot * 

44 Had come upon a treasure, according to the desire of my heart 1 

44 Perhaps I should have indulged my desires awhile; 

44 I would have shaken off from myself the dust of toil.” 

I have heard that one day (as) he was digging up the ground, 

He found the bones of a rotten chin. 

Within the ground, their joints (had become) dissevered; 

The jewels of teeth were scattered about. 

810 The mouth, (though) without a tongue, mysteriously uttered this advice:— 
44 O sir! be.content with want of sustenance. 

44 Is not this the condition of the mouth, beneath the earth 1 
44 Imagine it either to have eaten sugar; or its own heart-blood. 


Line 800.—The word stig, grief, is borrowed from the Sanskrit. 

Line 801.— Vide couplet 399 of this chapter, and foot-note. 

• Line 803 —The word no, in the 2nd rawrd, seems to jte a mistake for hi* 

Line 806.—2nd miard, and the desire of my heart be accomplished. Captain Clarke 

translates this:—* Had descended to the treasure of my heart’s desire. 9 

Line 810 —l.e. Looking at it, suggested these thoughts to him. The word 44 a” in the 
text, should be omitted. m 
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u Be not grieved on account of the changes of the times, 

“ For many seasons will revolve without us.” 

The moment that this strange circumstance presented itself to his mind, 
Grief departed from his heart. 

(He reproved himself),, saying:—“0 my soul! wanting jn judgment, deli¬ 
beration and sense, 

“Bear the load of grief, and do not kill thyself.” 

815 If a slave carries a load on his head ; 

Or if he raises his head to the summit of the sky ; 

The moment when his circumstances change colour, 

Both (i.e. grief and joy) go out of his head by death. 

Grief and joy do not last; but 

The recompense of actions, and good name remain. 

Liberality is lasting; not the diadem and throne ; 

Give: for that alone remains after thee, O fortunate one ! 

Place not reliance on kingdom, rank or retinue ; 

For they were before thee, and will be after thee. 

820 Thou dost not wish that thy country should be destroyed 1 
(Then) thou must endure grief for both country and religion. 

Scatter gold, since thou dost not wish to leave the world, 

As Sa’di scatters pearls (of advice), though he has no gold. 

STORY ON REFRAINING FROM GIVING ADVICE TO ONE WHO WILL 

NOT ACCEPT IT. 

A story is related of a tyrant, 

Who was ruler over a certain province. 

In his time the day of men was (dark) as night; 

And at night, men could not sleep, through fear of him ; 

All day men were in affliction through him, 

At night, the hands of the pious in prayer on account of him. 

825 A crowd, before the Shekh of that time, 

Bitterly complained of the hand of the tyrant, 

Saying :—“ O wise bid man of happy disposition ! 

“Tell this young man to fear God.” 

The Shekh replied :—“ I am loath (to utter) the name of God ; 

For every one is not fit to be His messenger.” 

Whomsoever thou seest apart from God. 

O Sir ! mention not to him the name of God, 

It is a pity to talk of sciences to the mean ; 

For seed is abortive in salt soil. 

830 Since it makes no impression on thee, he deems thee his enemy ; 

He is sorely vexed, and vexes thee. c 

Thou O king ! art accustomed to act uprightly; 

On this account the heart of a man of truth is firm. 

The signet has one property, O fortunate one !— 

That it makes an impression on wax ; not on hard stone. 

It is not to be wondered at if the tyrant is sorely vexed with me; 

For he is the thief ; and 1^ the watchman. 


Line 813.—Lit.—placed its burden on one side. 

Line 819.—This couplet also occurs in the “ Pand Nama” of Sa’di. 
Lines 891 and 834.—The poet is here addressing Abu Bakr. 
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Thou, also, art a watchman over justice and equity; 

May the protection of God be thy guardian 1 

835 To thee no thanksgiving is due by way of comparison; 

To the Lord is due excellence, obligation and praise. 

For He keeps $hee employed in good deeds, 

And does not leave thee neglected, like others. 

Every one is on the plain of endeavour ; 

Yet every one does not win the ball of empire. 

Thou hast not obtained Paradise by thy own endeavours ; 
(But) God has created in thee a celestial disposition. 

May thy heart be enlightened, and thy time tranquil! 

May thy steps be established, and thy rank exalted ! 

840 May thy life be happy ; and thy conduct, (bent) on rectitude ! 
Thy devotion accepted, and thy prayers answered ! 


DISCOURSE ON DIPLOMACY AND STRATEGY. 

So long as thy object can be gained by diplomacy, 

Courtesy to an enemy is better than fighting. 

When thou art unable to overcome an enemy by force, 

Thou shouldst, by graciousness, shut the door of strife. 

If there be danger of injury from thy enemy. 

Tie his tongue with the amulet of kindness. 

Scatter gold for the enemy instead of crow’s feet; 

For kindness blunts sharp teeth. 

845 When thou canst not bite a hand, kiss it; 

For against the victorious, the remedy is artifice and flattery. 

Treat an enemy with as much consideration as a friend, 

For by (watching) thy opportunity, thou canst flay him. 

By craft was captured even Rustam, 

From whose noose Isfandiyar could not escape. 

Be cautious in fighting with an inferior person ; 

For I have seen many a torrent (arising) from a cftop. 

As long as thou canst avoid it, put not a frown on thy brow; 

For even if thy foe be despicable, it is better that he should be thy friend. 

850 That man’s enemies will be happy, and his friends distressed, 

Who has more foes than friends. 

Fight not against an army more numerous than thy own; 

For one cannot strike one’s fist on a lancet. 

And if thou art superior to him in the field, 

It is not manliness to use thy strength against the weak. t 

(Even) if thou hast the strength of an elephant, and the claws of a lion, 4 
In my opinion, peace is preferable to war. 

When thy hand is cut off from every other device, 

It is lawful to have recourse to the sword. 

855 If the enemy desires peace, turn not aside t£y head; 

And if he desires war, turn not the rein. 

For if he shuts the door of war, 

Thy estimation increases ten-thou sand-fold. 

And if he puts the foot of war in the stirrup, 

The Lord will not call thee to acoount at the resurrection. 
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Do thou, likewise, he prepared for war when discord arises; 

For kindness to the rancorous one is mistaken. 

When thou speakest to a contemptible man with kindness and benignity, 
His pride and haughtiness increase. 

860 With Arab steeds and brave men, 

Bring forth the dust (of destruction) from the nature of the malevolent. 

But if he returns with gentleness and understanding, 

Speak not to him with harshness, anger and severity. 

When the enemy comes through thy door powerless, 

Drive away hatred from thy heart, and anger from thy head. 

When he asks for quarter, practice kindness ; 

Forgive him ; but fear his wiles. 

Reject not the advice of an old man ; 

For one stricken in years is experienced. 

865 Young men by force, and old men by policy, 

Demolish walls of brass. 

In the midst of battle, provide a place of refuge ; 

How knowest thou but he (the enemy) may be victorious ? 

When thou seest that the army is disorganized, 

Do not, alone, throw away thy dear life. 

And if thou art apart, strive to flee ; 

But if in the midst of the enemy, put on their dress. 

Even if thou art a thousand, and the enemy (only) two hundred, 

When it becomes night, stand not in the enemy’s territory. 

870 On a dark night, lifty horsemen, from ambush 

Will, with the terror (which they excite) scour the earth like five hundred. 
When thou wisliest to march out at night, 

Beware, first, of the places of ambush. 

When one day’s march between two armies 
Remains,—pitch thy tent on the spot. 

If he, (the enemy) be the first to attack, have no fear; 

And (even) if he be Afrdsiab, pluck but his brains. 

Knowest thou not that when the enemy makes one day’s march, 

There is no strength left in his grasp ? 

875 Do thou at ease attack the tired army ; 

For it, foolish, has been cruel to itself. 

When thou hast defeated the enemy, cast down the standard, 

So that his wound may not close. 

Do not pursue the routed army too far; 

It is not fit that thou shouldst go far from thy companions. 

Thou wilt see the air like a mist from the dust of battle; t 
They will gather around thee with javelin and sword. 

Let not the soldiery go in pursuit of plunder, 

Lest the rear of the king be left unguarded. 

880 For the army, the guardianship of the king 
Is better than fighting in the circle of battle. 


Line 858. — The text has two mistakes in this couplet. The word Khwast , should be 
Khdst, and the zamrrn over Mihrbttni should be omitted. 

Line 872.—2nd rmsrd. —i.e. to rest. 

Line 875.—-2nd misrd. —Capt. Clarke translates this :— 

“ For, the ignorant one practised oppression against his own body.” 
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DISCOURSE ON TREATING SOLDIERS WITH KINDNESS IN PEACE-TIME. 

When a brave man has once exhibited courage, 

It is necessary to increase (his dignity) in proportion to his valour. 

So that another time he may give up his mind to death, 

And fear nothing from a contest with Ydjuj (Gog). • 

Keep the soldier happy in (time of) peace, 

So that in time of adversity he may be of service. 

Kiss the hands of the fighting men, now, 

Not at the time when the enemy beats the war-drum. 

885 The soldier who is not provided with food— 

Why should lie make up his mind for death on the day of battle? 

The (various) districts of thy kingdom, from the hand of the malevolent 
(enemy), 

Keep by means of the army; and the army, by wealth. 

A king gains the hand of victory over an enemy, 

When the army is tranquil of heart, and satiated. 

(The soldiers) eat the price of their own heads • 

It is not justice that they should undergo hardships. 

When money is withheld from a soldier; 

He is loath to put his hand to the sword. 

890 What bravery can he show in the line of battle, 

When his hand is empty, and his fortune at a low ebb ? 


DISCOURSE ON THE SUPERIORITY OF EXPERIENCED MEN. 

Send brave men to fight the enemy ; 

Send lions to light with lions. 

Act on the counsel of the experienced ; 

For the old wolf is skilled in the chase. 

Fear not youthful warriors ; 

Be cautious of the skilful old men. 

Youths (who are) overthrowers of elephants, and seizers of lions, 
Know not the craft of the old fox. 

895 The world-experienced man is wise; 

For he has experienced the ups and downs of life. 

Youths worthy of high fortune, 

Turn not away their heads from the sayings of the old. 

If you wish to have a well-ordered kingdom, 

Do not confer the highest offices on the inexperienced. 

Do not appoint to the command of the army anyone except the man 
Who may have been in many battles. 

Entrust not a difficult matter to the young ; 

For one cannot break an anvil with one’s fist. 

900 Cherishing subjects and commanding an army, 

Is not a work of trifling and folly. 

Thou dost not wish that time should be wasted ; 

(Then) entrust not work to one inexperienced, 

--—i-- 

Line 885.—Lit.—the soldier, whose duty is not in food. 

Line 892.—Or,—use, or, give effect to, Ac. 

Line 896.—Lit.—the hot and cold. 
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The hunting-dog will not turn his face from the panther; 

(Yet) the lion, inexperienced in fight, will fly in terror from the fox. 

When a boy is brought up to the chase, 

He does not fear when he has to fight. 

By wrestling, hunting, archery and the game of ball, 

A man becomes brave and warlike. 

905 But he who is accustomed to the hot bath and pleasure and luxury. 
Will fear when he sees the door of war open, 

Two men seat him on the saddle ; 

It may be that a boy will strike him to the earth. 

A man whom thou seest behaving cowardly in battle, 

Kill,—if the enemy do not kill him in the ranks. 

An impotent man is better than the warrior 

Who, in the day of battle, turns away his head like a woman. 


STORY. 

How well said Gurgin to Ins son, 

When he (the son) shut up the bow-case and quiver of battle :— 

910 If, like women, thou wilt seek flight, 

Go not (to battle) ; spill not the honour of the fighting men. 

The horseman who shows his back (to the enemy) in battle, 

Kills not himself, but those in high repute. 

Bravery comes not, save from those two friends 
Who fail (together) in the thick of the fight. 

Two men of the same race, eating at the same table, and speaking the same 
^ language, 

Will strive for their lives in the heart of the battle. 

For he would be ashamed to fly from before the arrows, 

(While) his brother (was) a prisoner in the clutch of the enemy. 

915 When thou seest that thy friends are not thy friends, 

Consider flight from the battle-field as your best resource. 

(To be continued,) 


(from Harper’s Magazine,) 

Children are sometimes dangerous neighbours. A gentleman recently invit¬ 
ed a friend to his house to tea. Immediately on being seated at table, a little 
daughter of the host said to the guest, quite abruptly, “ Where is your wife P w 

The gentleman, having been recently separated from the partner of his life, was 
surprised and annoyed at the question, and stammered forth the truth—“ I don't 
know." 

^ “ Don't know P" replied the enfant terrible / •• why don't you know P” 

Finding that the child persisted in her interrogatories despite the mild reproof 
of her parents, he concluded to make a clean breast of the matter, and have it over 
at once. So he said, with calmness, •• Well, we don't live together: we think, as 
we can't agree, we'd better not." He stifled a groan as the child began again, and 
darted aq exasperated look at her parents. 

But the little torment would not be quieted until she exclaimed, “ Can't agree l 
then why don't you fight it out 9 as pa and mado? n 


i 

Line 904.—By u the game of ball” is meant that which we now call “ polo.” 
Line 907.—Lit.—Whose back thou seest in battle. 

Line 911.—i.#, His companions will get a bad name from his cowardice. 
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L’lfrv angjSliste.' * 

* 

In the present age there is perhaps less of indiscreet propaganda and con¬ 
vulsionary religion than there have been at many previous epochs, but the 
Salvationists are here to remind us that crazy enthusiasm attracting to itself 
the necessitous, the wicked and the weak, and doing infinite and irreparable 
mischief to the cause it professes to serve—has not yet perished from the face 
of the earth; and if further evidence of the fact were required, it could be 
found in the existence of ultra protestant societies in France whose evil deeds 
M. Alphonse Daudet has undertaken to expose. L’Evang£liste, save some 
unimportant alterations, is a true story charmingly told, and quite a departure 
from the ordinary style of French novel, for it barely touches on the standard 
topic of the Gallic writer. 

The opening chapter relates how Mme. Ebsen and her daughter Eline 
have just returned from accompanying the mother of the elder lady to her 
last resting-place at Per6 la Chaise. Their modest lodging in which grand 
m£re’s empty chair still occupies its accustomed place and her knitting needles 
are not yet put away, seems desolate and gloomy without her, and brings 
home to their hearts the foil extent of their loss. The mother, a good loving 
and rather commonplace woman, gives way to her grief, but Eline, of finer 
fibre, conceals hers that she may comfort her mother, and clinging to her 
vows that never in life will they two part. ^ 

The husband of Mme. Ebsen, a Danish inventor, had come to Paris years 
before in the hope of making a fortune, and dying within the year, had left his 
wife, her mother and infant daughter in poverty. By dint of ceaseless work and 
self-denial the mother and grandmother brought up and educated the little 
one, who in her turn became the mainstay of the household, giving lessons in 
music and languages in the houses where .her mother had preceded her, and 
brightening their home with her youthful gaiety. The girl, not over brilliant, 
is simple, true and affectionate, and endowed with a sensitive and ardent 
organisation which induces her to throw herself with all her heart into the 
duties and affections that surround her. She is ready in all kindly offices, and 
she accepts the hand of a widower because she has learnt to love his children 
to whom she has become a second providence, and also because the marriage will 
not separate her from her mother. They will still live together and Eline Ka£ 
planned a life of tranquil affection, of unbroken family ties, of labour and of 
peace. But all this was not to be, into the Eden of which she was the centre the 
serpent enters in the form of the evang&iste, Mme. Jeanne Antheman, who sees 
sin in the most innooent pleasures and affections, and consecrates herself 
and her wealth to what she considers the service of God, adopting ag her 
device* H Through a woman the world was lost, throngh a woman it shall be 
saved,” The motto sufficiently indicates the narrow bigoted conceit that can 
see nothing good or true outside of her own creed* She is sincere at least, 
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her time, her strength and her immense wealth are all devoted to one object. 
Her emissaries go out to preach the gospel to all lands, and she draws around 
her a revolting circle of bigots, cataleptics and hypocrites. Mme. Antheman 
has had the misfortune to be brought up by a fanatical aunt, and to see the only 
wholesome affection she ever felt trampled in the dust, when her suitor, a 
young missionary, abandons her on the loss of her fortune. From that time 
the heart that had once stirred feebly seems completely dead, and she herself 
lives only for her propaganda; marrying a rich Jewish bankor with one cheek 
eaten away by a frightful disease that she may not lack the sinews of war 
that are so necessary to her work. 

One would think that Bline Ebsen, brought up in a more wholesome 
atmosphere, and taught from infancy to believe that her duty to God implied 
also duty to her neighbour, could have little to fear from a woman of this kind, 
bnt there is a veil of mysticism, a morbid sensibility in Eline, and when 
accident brings her in contact with Mme. Antheman, she is instinctively 
inclined to avoid her; but the devot unfortunately sees in this young 
and enthusiastic girl a desirable recruit for her army, and to gain this one soul 
she brings to bear her wealth, her talent, and Alphonse Daudet affirms, drugs 
that exalt and excite to religious fervour and fanatic zeal. In the end the girl 
forsakes her home, her mother, her intended, the children she had already 
taken to her heart, and in a few cold measurod lines she informs her distracted 
mother that God haB called her, and she is gone to Him with the intention 
of devoting herself to the work. 

To still the clamour that is raised, Eline is allowed to return home after a 
few months to her broken down unhappy mother, bnt again God by the voice 
of Mme. Antheman calls her, and parent and child part for ever. Such is the 
outline of a story which derives its chief interest from its truth. Mme 
Ebsen, although in real life she bears another name and is a German instead of 
a Dane, still lives, her daughter is engaged in the work at Zurich and she ha& 
not seen her for nine years. “ I do not think, ” said the unfortunate woman 
speaking to Alphonse Daudet, “ that your book can give me back my child, 
but at least it will serve to put other mothers upon their guard and spare 
them many tears.” The mother’s despairing letters, the ravings of the demented 
girl herself, the analysis of medicine supplied secretly to the neophyte by the 
original of Mme. Antheman are still in the possession of M. Daudet. Although 
the author’s intention was to reach a French protestant, projected by enor¬ 
mous wealth and influence, from the reprisals that would have overtaken a 
humbler zealot, his work has been erroneously supposed to apply to the Salva¬ 
tionists and has no doubt been instrumental in stirring up against them the 
Swiss populace and causing riots which have necessitated the interference of 
the government* 

There are many scenes in the book full of power and interest, one of tho 
best being the passage in which the venerable pastor Aussandon, having vainly 
called upon Mme. Antheman to restore Eline to her family, refuses in the 
presence of the congregation the sacramental cup with the words Passez vous 
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etes indigne , il n’y a rien pour vous d la table du seigneur.* His boldness costs 
the worthy pastor his office, but at least he has enjoyed the satisfaction of 
doing his duty and raising his voice in the cause of the oppressed. 

Another telling scene is the one where Mme. Aniheman, without pity or 
remorse, drives her husband to suicide. She has devoted herselfeto the Lord, 
and minor obligations and affections no longer exist for her. She can spend 
her money and her strength to obtain a hypocritical profession from a 
hysterical girl or a drunken lock-keeper, but she cannot spare an hour or a 
thought for the man who in all good faith has given her his heart and hi3 
wealth. She can watch the similatod conflict of good and evil in the hypo¬ 
crites around her, throwing into the balance the material advantages she can 
bestow, but the tears of bereaved mothers and the misery of her husband 
awaken in her neither pity nor interest. The portrait of the woman is 
that of a monster, but it is impossible to contemplate it without being aware 
that it is a portrait lined with exceeding skill. 

M. Daudet deserves well of the public, his Numa Eomnistan was a work 
of some merit although never likely to be popular out of France, his Eois en 
Exile was a touching story and contained some excellent bits of character 
painting, but L’Evang4liste in unity of purpose and earnestness of aim surpasses 
them both and will add considerably to his reputation. He is the worthy 
successor of his much respected and lamented friend Gustave Flanhert, and 
while his works possess a groat deal of his old master’s realism and adherence 
to nature, be is happier in his choice of subjects. 

In private life he appears to inspire strong attachment and admiration* 
His brother Ernest, writing of him in Mon frere el moi, thus describes his 
infancyWhen interrogating my memory I seek to remember my brother 
as a child, I see a beautiful boy three or four years old with large dark eyes, 
brown hair, a pale complexion, and exquisitely delicate features.” 

De Banville says of him at another stage of his existence: “He has a 
charming head, a skin pale but warm in colouring ; silky straight eyebrows, 
an eye at once luminous and melting, humid and brilliant, lost in reverie, 
seeing nothing, but beautiful to see; a mouth voluptuous and thoughtful, ripe 
and red, a soft beard, abundant dark hair and a small delicate ear.” 

Maurice Guillemot paints him as he is at the present day:—“ His 
physiognomy is still handsome and distinguished ; he wears a pointed beard 
and thick carelessly arranged hair shades his forehead with its undulating- % 
locks. The glass, without which he would be almost blind for he is very 
short-sighted, destroys the regularity of his face but adds to it a picturesque 
element. He charms and arrests attention, for it ’is easy to divine in him 
a delicate nature, and one feels oneself in the, presence of a poet; not of a 
lyric poet, but of one who can paint with a master’s hand modern life, and the 
modern fireside and gives us the result of his (lose observation with Meis- 
sonierlike fidelity.” 


* Pass on, you are unworthy. There is nothing for you at the table of the Lord. 
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A WOMAN’S REASON. 


I have a reason now for all I do, 

A reason that’s so sweet, so old, so new.— 
Well, if you were not quite so near to-day 
Or if you’d turn your eyes another way— 

And while I let my hand a moment rest 
With dinging touch yet light upon your breast 
I might pretend that it was half a jest, 

I think perhaps—I’d tell you. 


’Tis this.—No, turn your eyes another way 1 
’Tis easier so when what one has to say 
Is half pretence—yet somehow makes one’s 
heart 

Stir in one’s side, with sueh a soft, quick start, 
’Tis this—the old World has been born again, 
Bom with a strange, sweet, bitter throe of pain, 
The sad old World I treated with disdain 
Is new because—I love you! 


In time gone by did seasons come and go ? 

And was there summer rain and winter snow ? 
Perhaps! What matter? Now the violet’s blue 
The rose blooms red—and friends are tried and 
true, 

The blossoms on the boughs are white in Spring, 
The wind is soft, the birds spread joyous wing, 
And soar and wheel in the blue sky—and sing 
Because—because—I love you. 


I scarcely know my own face in the glass, 

It almost seems to mock me as I pass, 

Once of its few poor beauties I was vain 
Now they can only rouse me to disdain, 

I should be twenty thousand times as fair. 

The stars and sun should light my eyes and 
hair— 

And yet—sometimes I think I only care, 
Because—because—I love you. 


I am so changeful and so full of mood, 
Sometimes I would not—and sometimes—I 
would, 

I’m proud and humble, scornful, thoughtful, 
light, 

A hundred times between the mom and night, 
I cast you off—I try to draw you near, 

I hold you lightly—and I hold you dear. 

And all the time I know with joy, with fear 
It is—because—I love you 1 

Will you remember this when I se«m cold ? 
When what I veam to tell is all untold— 
When I am wayward, wilful, silent, proud. 
When if I dared to think my thoughts aloud 
They would repeat my jesting—of to-day. 

44 A woman’s reason—and a woman’s way, 

It is — because—I love you I” 

There is a reason now for Life and Deftth, 

A reason why one’s heart beats and one’s 
breath 

Tomes quicker at the light touch of a hand. 

My reason makes it summer in the land. 

Once from all pain I longed all earth to free, 
But now there is a reason Pain should be, 

Since some day I might bear it patiently 
Because—because—I love you. 

And now—my hand clings closer to your 
breast, 

Bend your head lower while I say the rest, 

The greatest change of all is this—that I 
Who used to be so cold, so fierce, so shy, 

In the sweet moment that I feel you near, 
Forget to be ashamed, and know no fear, 

Forget that Life is pad and Death is drear, 
Because—because—I love you l 

Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


EPIGRAMS. 
From the Academy , 


Iumubed in sense, with fivefold bonds confined, 
Rest we content if whispers from the stars 
In waftings of the incalculable wind 
Gome blown at midnight through our prison 
bars. 

The statue, Buonarotti said, doth wait, 
Thralled in the block, to be emancipate. 

The poem, saith the poet, wanders free 
Till I betray it to captivity. 

Brook, from whose bridge the wandering idler 
peers 

To watch the small fish dart at oool floor shine, 
I would that bridge whose arches all are years 
Spawn'd not a less transparent wave than 
thine. 

Momentous to himself as I to me 
— Hath each man been that ever woman bore; 
Once, in a lightning flash of sympathy, 

I felt this truth, an instant, and no more. 

In youth the artist voweth lover's vows 
To art: in manhood maketh her his spouse. 
Well if her charms yet hold for him such joy 
As when he oraved some boon and she was coy. 

In mid whirl of tbs dance of Time ye start, 
Start at the cold touch of Eternity, 

And cast your cloaks about you, and depart, 
The minstrels pause not in their minstrelsy. 

I roamed through streets with human ruins 
strewn, 


Where mirthless laughter hid rin’s writhing 
heart, 

The lamps shone round me; o'er me shone the 
moon. 

And earth and heaven seemed very wide 
apart. 

His rhymes the poet flings at all men’s feet, 
And whoso will may trample on his rhymes. 

Should time let die a song that’s true and sweet, 
The ringer's loss were more than matched by 
time’s. 

I know the tenebrous moods that interpose 
Thick solid horror 'twixt our eyes and day! 

Who ’scape them? Sages ? Saints? Perhaps; 
and those 

Rapt hogs, in heaven of hog swill, o’er the 
way. 

One music maketh its occult abode 
In all things scattered from great beauty’s 
band; 

And evermore the deepest words of God 
Are yet the easiest to understand. 

The poet gathers fruit from every tree : 

Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he; 

Pluckt by his hand, the basest weed that grows 

Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose. 

Enough of mournful melodies, my lute! 

Be henceforth joyous, or be henceforth mute. 

Song’s breath is wasted when it does but fan 

The smouldering infelicity of man. 
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RUSSIAN PRISONS. 

Prince Erapotkine has published in an English magazine some interesting 
details in regard to Russian prisons, more especially what are called Temporary 
Central Prisons. It appears that these houses have been created recently 
principally because some of the Siberian mines have become exhausted and 
Russia can no longer profitably employ all her criminals there. Prince 
Erapotkine says of them :—“ The central houses have been established with 
the view of inflicting the severest penalty possible, and start from the principle 
that it is impossible to take too little trouble for criminals or to get rid of 
them too speedily. These institutions are provided with jailors and keepers 
who are generally soldiers known for their brutality, and to these wretches is 
given the order to be as severe as possible. The end sought is fully attained, 
the prisons are hells, before them pale the terrors of Siberia, fend all who have 
tried them are unanimous in declaring that the day when a prisoner starts for 
Siberia is the happiest of his life. ” 

After stating that the stranger who visits these houses sees little of their 
inner working, since the prisoners dare not complain, and describing the over¬ 
crowding—a prison built for 250 being made to contain 400—he goes on to 
say u The moral condition is worse than the physical—from morning to 
night nothing to do—and that during months and years. There are workshops 
but good workmen only are admitted to them. The others have neither work 
nor hope of work, except in winter, when sometimes the governor employs 
half the prisoners in piling snow into heaps and the othor half in spreading it 
out again. The monotony of life is only varied by punishments. In the 
prison of which I am speaking they were varied and ingenious ; we were left 
kneeling upon the stones during two hours in a place exposed to cold. There 
was the hot black hole, and the subterranean black hole in which we froze. 
In both of them there was nothing to sleep on but the stones.” 

For such crimes as keeping for supper a piece of the bread served at 
dinner, or being found with a match upon them, several prisoners remained in 
these cells for fourteen days, and on being dragged out found a relief for their 
sufferings in death. One man remained nine months in the black hole and 
came out mad and almost blind. The fiendish jailor was not however satisfied 
with these tortures. 

“ In the evening the governor went his rounds and gave himself up to his 
favourite occupation of whipping. A narrow bench was brought and soon orie% 
and groans were heard, while the governor, a cigar in his mouth, looked on and 
counted the strokes. The rods used for whipping were of unusual size, and when 
they were not in use, they were kept in water to render them more flexible. 
After the tenth blow the cries generally ceased and only moans were heard. 
Frequently a number were whipped together—five men, ten men, or more, and 
when the execution was over, a great pool of bltood marked the spot where it 
had taken place. 

“ These scenes were sometimes followed by two or three days of relative 
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peace, for the whip had a calming effect on the nerves of the director, but if 
he happened to drink, or returned from hunting with empty bags, we knew 
' that the rods would go to work again. 

“ One day the inspector paid us a visit. He asked if the food was good 
and if we h%d anything to complain of. Everyone declared that he was 
perfectly contented. They even enumerated dishes that had never been seen, 
and their behaviour was quite natural, for if they had complained, the inspector 
would have addressed a trifling reprimand to the governor, then he would 
have gone away and the whip and black hole would have rewarded the 
prisoners for their boldness.’ 1 

This harrowing picture applies to a prison near Saint Petersburg, and the 
state of things in houses distant from the capital is even worse. Absolute 
idleness is the rule—no books, no papers, no manual labour, no means of relief 
for the tortured mind. Nothing upon which it is possible to concentrate the 
morbid activity of the brain; and as the body perishes and grows weaker, 
mental excitement increases to an ungovernable degree. 

“In July 1877 life had become so insupportable to the prisoners of Khar- 
koflf, that six of them resolved to starve themselves. During an entire week they 
refused to eat; then certain concessions were made to them and it was promised 
that sick prisoners should be relieved of their chains; but none of these 
promises were kept, and those who were unfortunate enough to survive starva¬ 
tion, remained five long years at the mercy of a brutal jailor. ” 

At the best the tender mercies of the Russian government are cruel. 
Governors who show good feeling and a little compassion for their prisoners, are 
sure to be replaced by men of greater severity, and Prince Krapotkine assures 
us that the so-called commutation of the death penalty in three cases out of five 
of the criminals condemned 16th November 1880, was anything but merciful. 

“ Instead of being sent according to law to a central prison or to Siberia, 
they were immured in the fortress of Peter-and-Paul at Saint Petersburg in 
cells that were dark twenty-two hours out of twenty-four, and in which the water 
dripping from the walls formed pools on the floor. Not only books but all 
that could occupy the mind was forbidden. Zoubkoosky made geometrical 
figures with his bread but it was immediately taken away from him, the 
peeper saying that criminals had no right to amuse themselves; and as if 
to make their existence still more intolerable, a gendarme and a soldier 
remained in each cell—the gendarme watching all the time and examining 
any object that appeared to attract the attention of the prisoners. In less 
^Jbhan a year one of the three became consumptive, the second was severely 
attacked by scurvy, and the third mad. Of five other prisoners in the same 
fortress two became insane and were then shut up in the dark cells.” 

Prince Krapotkine’s article is entirely the fruit of his own experience and 
of that of his friends, and he has evidently but little hope of immediate 
amelioration:—“ These examples show what we have to suffer and what we 
have to expect. Our prisons cannot be reformed, for they are the reflection 
and outcome of our entire exigence under the present government. They will 
remain as they are until everything elso is radically changed and Russia can 
show her capabilities.” 
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EASY DECEPTION OF THE SENSES. 

The ease with which persons fall under halluoinations of special sense is illus¬ 
trated as follows by M. Yung (in a reoent communication to the Helvetic Society 
of Sciences) : The operator places eight cards on a table, in positions corresponding 
to forehead, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and chin; he pretends to “ magnetize ” them, 
and also some person in the company, and then goes out, while the magnetized 
person is required to touch any one card. The operator, having returned, notes 
the action of a confederate, who scratches a part of his head corresponding to the 
card touched. Then he commences an innooent comedy, passing his hand carefully 
over the cards, and on reaching the touched card, seeming to experience a strong 
shook. The observers are surprised, of course. One of them is asked to go out 
and repeat the experiment. It is assumed that a certain card has been touched. 
Passing his handover the cards, he indicates, in nine cases out of ten (M. Yung 
says), a particular card as giving him a shook, and if the oompany.be instructed to 
support his idea of that being the M correct card,” he is confirmed in his illusion, 
which may be successfully repeated. Of 85 persons tried, M. Yung found only 9 
who refused to indicate a card, not having experienced any sensation; 53 said they 
had exactly the sensation announced, and 23 described some different sensation.— 
Scientific American . 


UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN-WORK. 

Wordsworth has testified that his best poetry was created by allowing his mind 
to direct itself intently upon all the phases of his subject, and then waiting for a 
spontaneous outflow of poetical imagery from his mental mechanism. Mozart 9 
whose musical faculty had from childhood been trained with most assiduous care, 
had only to think out the general plan of a composition, deciding as to the place to 
be given to solo, recitation, duet, quartet, and then allow his thought to work of 
itself and envolve its own results. In the same way trained mathematicians solve 
difficult problems. But most instructive of all is the action of memory. We 
endeavor to recall some half-forgotten fact, name, or date. After fixing the atten¬ 
tion upon the subject for a certain length of time, and recalling every accessible 
circumstance, we find it better to withdraw the attention, to “ hang up” the subject* 
and leave the matter to time. The general result will be a sudden return of the 
missing fact to the consciousness. In all these cases of “ unconscious cerebration,” it 
is noteworthy that we must first give direction to the process and, moreover, that 
in order to obtain results we must previously train the automata .—Lectwre by Dr. 
Carpenter • 


A LOVER S REPROACHES. 
By the Hon. William H. Hunt. 


They tell me thou hast others loved— 
That others' arms have pressed thee, 
That others' ears have drunk thy vows, 
And others' lips caress’d thee; 

That at the shrine where I have lain 
The love deem’d only ours, 

Others before had brought their troth 
To fade like summer’s flowers! 

I fain had hoped that in thy breast 
When dose to mine I'd fold thee, 

A new-born passion glow'd to hear 
The words of love I told thee j 


I fain had hoped that first for me 
The heart I press'd was beating, 

That girlhood's fancies were like snow— 
As stainless and as fleeting 1 

• 

The spring's first blossoms let the bees 
Sip with the opening hours; 

I'd rather wait; to drink the sweets 
Of summer's full-blown flowers ! 

Thy youthful passions Fd believe, 

Lest greater woe befel me. 

Knew not the honey of true love, 

In spite of all they tell me. 
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FORESTS FOR INDIA. 

All that affects even remotely the question of an abundant food supply 
for the millions of India, must be of supreme interest to thoughtful people. 
Famines wifn their harrowing details of old people and little children dying 
of- starvation, of gaunt skeletons horrifying the beholder, of thousands 
perishing for want of a handful of rice, are terrible things even to hear of, 
and but few of us, who have never known hunger, can imagine what the 
famine-stricken villagers endure. 

It would be scarcely exact to attribute these terrible visitations solely 
to one cause, but there is good reason to believe that the disboisement of 
India counts for much in producing the scarcity that afflicts the land from 
time to time. America, taught by her ruined peach and apple orchards, 
is busily replanting a part of the timber that the pioneers and their 
immediate descendants cut down, and France has decreed that to promote 
the fertility of the country, one-sixth to one-eighth of the surface of the soil 
should be forest. Yet in India, where it is especially necessary that trees 
and their roots should attract and store up the precious rainfall, not one- 
twentieth of the land is under wood. 

Apropos of the forest question we quote part of a very pertinent letter 
signed “A” and published lately in the Bombay Gazette :— 

“ Government will have to do something now that its action in allowing the 
forests on hills to be burnt off has filled the rivers with silt, thus raising the 
mean flood level, while the floods themselves are higher and more sudden than 
ever, now the absence of trees allows the water a clean sweep over the declivities. 
What the poor people in Purandhar want is restoration of fertility to their soil f 
not, I think, Agricultural Banks with facilities for borrowing money for which 
they no longer have any security to offer. When the mountain in their taluq was 
covered with trees, they could borrow as much money as they wanted, for the 
trees ensured the fertility of their lands. Now that we have allowed them to 
cut down and devastate the forest on their mountain, the fertility of their soil 
has gone, and they can no longer borrow. The way to treat a starving man is 
not to givo him a dram of brandy, but to feed him judiciously, and restore his 
vitality. So with the Purandhar taluq. Reforest the hilly portions of it, and 
<-the wells will refill, and the fields resume their original fertility, as in the old 
Peishwa’s time, when it was death to kill a tree, and an arm paid for a lopped 
bough. These now desolate villages exported ghee where the starving 
inhabitants can scarcely live. ,, 

Although fqw of us would wish for a return to the.severity of the Peishwa’s 
time, there is no doubt but that the natives of the country could give 
valuable information oh this*and some other points, and customs that have 
been weighed and endorsed by ages of experience, have generally something 
to recommend them. The preservation of forests would seem also to have 
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an important effect in averting the plague of locusts, those forerunners of 
hunger whose invasion is justly described by a Hebrew writer as “ A day 
of darkness and glooming, a day of cloud and thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountains, a great people and strong, the land is 
as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate wilderness— 
yea, and nothing shall escape them.” 

Colonel Swinhoe, in a valuable memorandum forwarded on the 3rd 
February 1883 to the Under-Secretary of the Government of India, says : 
“ It appears to me that the only locust that does real ruinous injury to 
the country which it swarms over is the pink locust ; that its habitat is 
Africa ; that they come from Africa with the south-west wind and go back 
with the north-east wind ; that their breeding in India is altogether an 
unusual occurrence ; that they can only breed on bare desert land under the 
influence of a burning sun, and that rain and moisture are fatal to their 
ova ; that in their flight they seek flat treeless lands in which only they 
can exist, and the reason they have taken of late years so frequently to 
visit many parts of India is because so many parts of India have year by 
year been stripped of all trees until these parts have become in many 
respects like the treeless parts of Africa to which these insects belong ; and 
that the recent revival of forestry, if carefully fostered, and through which 
the country is again beginning to be covered with trees, is the only sure 
method of reducing these visitations, until with the growth of forests the 
visitations will altogether cease.” 


(From the Century.) 
THE CONSTANT HEART. 


■Sadde songe is out of season 
When birdes and lovers mate, 

When soule to soule must paye swete toll 
And fate be joyned with fate; 

Sadde songe and wofull thought controle 
This constant heart of myne, 

And make newe love a treason 
Unto my Valentine. 

How shall my wan lippes utter 
Their summons to the dedde,— 

Where nowe repeate the promise awete, 
So farre my love hath fledd ? 

My onely love ! What musicke fleet 
Shall crosse tHe walle that barres P 
To earthe the burthen mutter, 

Or singe it to the starrs. 

Perchance she dwelles a spirite 
In beautye undestroyed 
Where brightest starrs are closely sett 
Farre out beyonde the voyd; 


If Margaret be risen yet 
Her looke will hither tnrne, 

I knowe that she will heare it 
And all my trewe heart learne. 

But if no resurrection 
UnBeale her dwellings low, 

If one so fayre must bide her there 
Until the trumpe shall blowe, 
Nathleese shall Love outvie Despaire, 
(Whilst constant heart is myne) 

.And, robbed of her perfection, 

Be faithfull to her shrine. 

At this blythe season bending 
lie whisper to the clodde, 

To the chill grasse where shadowes passe 
And leaflesse branches nodde j 
There keepe my watche, and crye—Alas 
That Love may not forget, 

That Jpye must have swifte ending 
And Life be laggard yet! 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


“ All government, from that of kings and priests to that of Mrs. Grnndy, 
has for its object the protection of society from the selfishness of the in¬ 
dividual, and of the individual from the injustice of society .”—John Todhunter. 
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(From the Century.) 
DAKOTA. 


Against the cold, dear sky a smoke 
Curls like some oolamn to its dome. 

An ax with far, faint, boyish stroke, t 
Rings feebly tgom a snowy home. 

*' Oh, father, come ! The flame barns low. 
We freeze in this rase field of snow,” 


Bat far away, and long, and rain, 

Two horses plange with snow to breast. 
The weary father drops the rein,— 

He rests in the eternal rest; 

And high against the bine profound 
A dark bird oiroles round and round. 

Joaquin Miller. 


TO-DAY. 


44 0 hhart, tired out with pain to-day, 

A thousand years to come 
Thy pain will all hare passed away, 

Thy crying shall be damb : 

As gsyly bird-wings o’er the rirer 
Shall gleam with life that once waB thine, 
As if this pulse, with pain aquiver. 

Still leaped, with gladness half-dirine : 

To thee, to all, it is as one 
When once thy restless years are done.’* 


Oh, rain to turn upon your heart, 

And think to still it so ! 

It cries back unto all roar art, 

With pleading, “ Ah, no, no! 

For gladness dies as well as sorrow ; 

Then let me lire, since I must die. 

Ah, quiok, for death will oome to-morrow— 
Quick, ere my years in rain go by ! 
Because to-morrow I am clay, 

Qire me my happiness to-day !’* 

Milicent Waxhhwm Shinn . 


A VALENTINE; 

Supposed to hare been addressed by Shakespeare to Anne Hathaway. 


44 Is there inne heavenoe aught more rare 
Than thou sweete nymphe of Aron fay re, 

Is there onne earthe a manne more trewe 
Than Willy Shakespeare is toe yon P 

14 Though fickle fortune prore unkynde, 

Still doth she leare herre wealth behynde 
She ne’ere the heart canne forme anew, 

Nor make thy Willy’s lore unnetrewe. 

44 Though age with withered hand do stryke 
The form most fayre, the face most bryghte, 


Still doth she leare unnetouched ande trewe 
Thy Willy’s lore and freynshyppe too 

44 Though death with nererre faylinge bio we 
Doth manne and babe alyke bryngelowe, 
Yette doth hs take naughte but his due, 

And strykes notte Willy’s heart still trewe. 

“ Synoe thenne not fortune, death nor age 
Canne faythfulle Willy’s love aBswage, 
Thenne doe I live and dye forre you, 

Thy Willy syncere and most trewe.” 


JENNIE’S WOOIN*. 


Young Davie was the brawest lad 
In a* the Lairaie Qlen, 

An’ Jennie was the bonniest lass 
That e’er stole hearts o* men ; 
But Davie was a cotter’s lad, 

A lad o* low degree, 

An’ Jennie, bonnie, sonsie lass, 

A high-born lass was she. 

Sae Jennie did the wooin* a’, 

As weel the guidwives ken, 

The wooin* a*, the wooin* a’, 

0* Davie o’ Laimie Glen. 

*Twas fair-time at Lairnie Glen, 
An’ ilka lass maun gang; 

To mony a lad said Jennie, 44 Na,” 
For Darie thought she lang; 
They met at gloamin’ on the brae, 
Ayont the gowany lea, 


Quoth Jennie ; 44 Sin’ ye ask me na, 

Winna ye gang wi me ?” 

Sae Jennie did the wooin’ a’, etc. 

The mither cried: 44 Ye mauna, lass !” 

But Jennie did protest: 

44 1 canna break twa lovin’ hearts, 

Na, na ; I ken the best! ” 

Sae, when he didna dare to speak, 

Jennie, with downcast e’e 

An’ mony a blush, said, 44 Davie, lad, 
Winna ye wed wi* me ?” 

Sae Jennie did the wooin’ a v , 

As weel the guidwives ken; 

Ay, Jennie wooed an’ Jennie won 
Davie o’ Lairnie Glen. 

Emma C. Dowd . 


Heardst thou not that those who die 
Awake im a world of eostaoy. 

That love, when the night of life is cloven, 

And thought to the world’s dim boundaries clinging, 

And music, when one beloved is singing, 

Is death ? Shelley . 
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A BRAVE MAN. 

The hatred which exists between the people of Sicily and of Naples, 
surpasses that of the English and the Irish, of the Belgian and the Dutch, of 
the Portuguese and the Spanish. 

This hatred had not long before our arrival in Palermo been the cause of a 
singular incident. A Neapolitan soldier had been condemned to death, and as the 
Sicilians do not credit the Neapolitans with much courage, they waited with 
impatience to see how the condemned man would meet death. The Neapolitans 
themselves were uneasy, brave as any race under the pressure of excitement, 
the people of Naples do not know how to die coolly and calmly. If this man 
behaved like a coward at the last, the Sicilians would triumph and all Naples be 
humiliated in his person. Influential people bestirred themselves to obtain 
from the king a mitigation of the penalty, but the king, however merciful 
generally, was a severe disciplinarian ; the criminal had insulted his superior 
officer, and Ferdinand decreed that the law must take its course. 

A council met to determine what was to be done under the circumstances. 
It was proposed to shoot the man in the interior of the .citadel, but that was 
avoiding the difficulty instead of overcoming it, and this secret execution would 
give new point to the accusations they feared. Many other propositions of the 
same sort were made, discussed- and rejected ; it was a difficulty from which 
there seemed no issue. 

On his side the unfortunate man conducted himself in a manner that greatly 
augmented their fears. Since his sentence had been communicated to him he 
had done nothing but weep, make abject appeals for mercy, and commend himself 
to Saint Jauvier. It was evident that it would be necessary to drag him to the 
place of execution and that he would die like a monk. 

On one pretext or another they had deferred the execution, but at last any 
further reprieve became impossible. The council met for the third time seek¬ 
ing a means of escape and finding none. They were about to separate and trust 
to Providence, when the almoner of the regiment striking his forehead, declared 
that what the others had so long and vainly sought he had found. - 

They asked what expedient he had hit upon, but the almoner declared that 
he could tell no one as the entire success of his scheme depended on its secrecy. 
They asked him if he could answer for its success, and he replied that he would 
risk his head upon it. 

The execution was fixed for the next day at ten o’clock in the morning. P* 
was to take place between Monte Pellegrine and Gastellamare, in a plain spacious 
enough to contain all Palermo. 

In the evening the almoner went to the prison, and at the sight of him the 
prisoner uttered doleful cries, for he understood that the time had arrived when 
he must say adieu to the world; but instead of preparing him for death the 
almoner assured him that the king had pardoned him. 

“Pardoned me!” cried the criminal, seizing the priest’s hands, “Pardoned 
me!” 
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“Yes.” 

44 What! I am not to be shot! I shall not die! My life will be saved !” 
asked the prisoner, unable to believe the news. 

“ You are pardoned fully and completely, but for the sake of example his 
majesty makef one condition. ” 

44 What is that condition 1 ” asked the soldier, turning pale. 

44 It is that all the preparations should go on as if the execution were really 
going to take place. You must confess this evening as if you were going to die 
to-morrow ; they will come and fetch you as if you were not pardoned, they will 
conduct you to the place of execution, and that the example may be complete 
they will fire upon you, but the guns will only be charged with powder.” 

44 Is what you have told me quite true V asked the condemned man to 
whom this mascarade seemed useless to say the least. 

44 What motive can I have for deceiving you V asked the priest. 

44 None,” murmured the soldier. 44 And you assure me, father, that I am 
pardoned and shall not die V* 

44 1 do.” 

44 Then long live the King ! Long live Saint Jauvicr! Long live every¬ 
body ! ” cried the prisoner, dancing round his cell. 

“What are you doing, my son, what are you doing V* cried the monk. 
44 You forget that what I have just told you was a secret which I was forbidden 
to reveal, and that every one, especially the jailor, must be kept in ignorance of 
the fact that I have revealed it. Kneel down, then, as if you were going to die, 
and begin your confession.” 

The prisoner obeyed, and the almoner gave him absolution, renewing, before 
he lefti the assurance that he had told the truth. As the priest went out, the 
jailor entered and found the prisoner whistling an air. 

44 What! ” he cried, 44 don’t you know that they are going to shoot you 
to-morrow ? 99 

44 Yes, I know,” said the soldier. 44 But God has enabled me to make & 
good confession, and I am sure of my salvation.” 

44 That’s another matter,” said the jailor. 44 Do you want anything V* 

44 1 should like something to eat”—for two days he had eaten nothing. 

They brought his supper and he ate like a wolf, drank two bottles of 
Syracuse, and throwing himself on his pallet, slept. 

The next morning they were obliged to shake him to arouse him; the 
<poor fellow had hardly slept since he had been in prison. 

The jailor had never seen a condemned man as resolute, and the rumour 
spread itself in the town that the prisoner was going to his death as to a f£te. 
The Sicilians did not believe it, and with the negative gesture peculiar to them 
they said, 14 We shall see.” t 

At seven o’clock they came to fetch the victim. He was dressing, putting 
on clean linen, thoroughly brushing his clothes, and making himself as fine as it 
is possible for a Neapolitan solclier to be. 

He asked to be allowed to walk to the place of execution and to have his 
hands free. Both demands were granted. 
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Marine Place, on which the prison is situated, was crowded, and when he 
reached the top of the steps he bowed gracefully to the people. The Sicilians 
were amazed, for his face was perfectly calm. He walked with a firm step 
through the street, guarded by the corporal and nine men charged with the 
execution. From time to time he met comrades and with the permission of his 
escort shook hands with them. When they pitied him he even answered by a 
consoling maxim, such as “ Life is a voyage,” or by a line like that of the deserter, 
“Eachminute, each step leads us on towards death.” 

The Neapolitans were triumphant. At the door of a wine-shop he saw 
two of his friends waiting to see him pass, he went to them and they invited him 
to drink a farewell glass of wine with them. He accepted, held out his glass 
and allowed them to fill it to the brim, then raising it without spilling a drop 
of the precious liquid, he said in a firm voice, “A long and happy life to His 
Majesty King Ferdinand.” 

Both Sicilians and Neapolitans applauded, for even when witnessed in an 
enemy, courage has a powerful effect. 

When they arrived at the place of execution the Sicilians expected that his 
bravery would abandon him, but on the contrary the condemned man appeared 
more at his ease than ever. He stopped of his own accord at the place chosen, 
and asked that with uncovered eyes he might be permitted to give the word of 
command. These two favours are seldom refused and they were accorded to him. 
Then his confessor approached, embraced him, offered him the crucifix to kiss, 
and addressed to him a few words of consolation, which lie listened to carelessly. 
The priest gave him the absolution, and withdrew that the execution might 
proceed. 

The criminal stood boldly up, and in the midst of the profound and solemn 
silence which generally prevails at the supreme moment, gave the word of 
command in a calm, firm, and well measured manner. 

At the word n Fire” he fell pierced by seven balls, and died, without a 
word, without a sigh, killed instantaneously. 

The Neapolitans uttered a loud cry of triumph, the national honour was safe. 
The Sicilians retired holding their heads low, and deeply humiliated to 
think that a Neapolitan could die so bravely. 

As to the priest, he owed an account of his perjury to no one but God. 

. Alexander Duma*. 

« 

1 tKS your white arms gliding 
In music o'er the keys, 

Long drooping lashes hiding 
A blue like summer seas; 

2’he sweet lipe wide asunder, 

That tremble as you sing *, 

.1 could not choose but wonder, 

You seemed so fair a thing. 

For ail these long years after 
The dream has never died, 

I still can hear your laughter, 

Still see you at my side; 


LONG AFTER. 


One lily hiding under 
The waves of golden hair; 

I could not choose but wonder, 

You were so strangely fair. 

I keep the flower you brsutal 
Among those waves of gold, 

The leaves are sere and faded. 

And like our love grown old. 

Our lives has% lain asunder, 

The yearn are long, and yet 
I could not choose but wonder, 

I cannot quite forget. 

Bmnell Rod* 
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Apropos of Italian industry, a recent ^number of the Roman News gives 
some details in regard to the Italian General Steam Navigation Company. Our 
limited space will only allow us to reproduce a small part of the article:— 

This Company possesses a fleet of ‘about one hundred steamers having a total 
dead weight carrying capacity of 150 thousand ton; the navigation extends over 
180 degrees long., from Batavia and Singapore to New-York across the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The Company has one hundred and fifty branch-offices, and its revenue 
amounts to from 32 to 33 millions per annum ; of these, 8 are derived from the 
subvention of the Italian government, 17 from the transport of goods, and the 
remainder from the passenger trade. The Company is exceedingly well-managed ; 
the service is excellent, and the command of its steamers is entrusted to Captains 
whose ability and courteousness are well-known. 

The steam-ships are the finest in the Italian mercantile navy ; we will only 
mention the China , Rubattino , Singapore and Manilla with a 5000 tonnage ; 
the Vincenzo Florio , Washington , Archimede with a 4500 tonnage ; two other 
steamers, Clyde built, and of the same tonnage, the Gottardo and the Indipen - 
dente , will in a few months also run. The China and the Rubattino have state 
rooms with two berths only ; the Gottardo and the Indipendcnte will be the same ; 
besides this, on these two boats all the cabins both on deck and in the ’tween- 
decks will have the beds one opposite the other, instead of being as usual one 
over the other. Over each bed a net will be fixed similar to those in railway 
carriages, and underneath a drawer. The washing-stands will be placed between 
the beds; the cabins on deck, somewhat larger than the others, will also contain 
a sofa. The two central deck cabins, furnished with beds and sofas, will be near 
the smoking-room, and communicate with it. 

The accommodation is first-rate, the cuisine exquisite and abundant, the 
wines remarkable and free of charge ; passengers can further deliver their luggage 
to the Company, which forwards it gratis to London through its transit-offices at 
Naples and Genoa. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Ha !- he settles 1—now I’ll have him— 

In my curtain corner snug, 

Where’s my mouchoir ?—Yes ! I’m coming 
Bloodthirsty as any Thug. 

Swish!—I’ve crushed him—gray-fanged demon I 
Now to sleep again I’ll strive, 

Is that really two that’s striking — 

And I must turn out at five! 

Tired and weary, I shall rest now, 

Prat the pillow 1—hard as wood, 

But after this day so exhausting 
if ’twas iron, sleep I could. 

Once again my eyes are dosing, 

Dreams of morning joys to come 
Kill my drowsy brain, and slumber 
Creeps -when hark 1—again that hum! 

’Tit -it is anotherskeetee, 

Armed and eager for the fight, 


“ Where,” I wonder, “ will he have me?” 

I will tuck my feet up tight, 

And my hands, I’ll closely wrap them. 

Now,—you hideous, hateful bea9t! 

Not upon this weary carcase 4 

If I know it,—shall you feast. 

Heavens ! upon my nasal organ 
Now I feel the fatal sting, 

Maud will vow that I’ve been drinking, 

Grog blossoms conviction bring. 

Here ! you monster I “ Take, oh! take me !” 

Anywhere but on my nose, 

What a face to meet the daylight! 

My proboscis like a ro«e! 

Yes—I must again to battle 
Where’s the match box ?—hang that boy! 
Only two—if these should fail me, 

Saints'in heaven it would annoy. 

B. V. M. 
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“THE YELLOW ROSE.” 

Translated from the French of ]VI. Charles de Bernard. 

Chapter II. 

About two months ago, Beyraud, whom you know, Merville, a few other 
good fellows and mysolf were seized by the idea of going to divert ourselves at 
the Opera ball. Remark, amuse ourselves at the Opera ball. To nourish an 
expectation of that kind we must have been drunk, which we were, truth 
obliges me to confess, but by drunk I do not mean popular and vulgar drunken 
ness, but simply the state of joyous exaltation, of turbulent high spirits into 
which an excellent dinner at Very’s accompanied by iced champagne is capable 
of plunging half a dozen young men enjoying perfect health, moral and physical. 

In this giddy and turbulent disposition wo enterod the Opera, our heads 
high and our speech also, eyes bright, cheeks coloured, elbowing the men and 
treating the women to the jokes suitable to the carnival, in short, seeking an 
adventure like the wolf in the fable. You must know that my friends, contrary 
to the custom of the place, had conceived the idea of ornamenting themselves 
with mustachios of burnt cork, and improving on this graceful idea Merville 
had added false noses which rendered us quite unrecognisable. They took ns 
I suppose for tailors out on the spree, and no one caring to quarrel with us, we 
were able to indulge to the full our impertinent gaiety. 

As for me I was soon tired of my pleasure, and as much ashamed of my 
nose as the prince in the fairy tales who was obliged to roll his before him on a 
wheelbarrow, but not daring to take it off for fear of being recognised, I left 
the ball room and went up into the galleries, where I began to play the part of 
an observer. Applying my eye to the small round windows one after another, 
I continued this simple amusement from one story to the other till I arrived at 
the third and stopped at one of the boxes. In it were sitting two women 
dressed alike in black dominos, both little as far as I could judge, and so 
much alike at the first view that to distinguish one from the other it was 
necessary to observe a sign that they had adopted, probably with a viow to 
some intrigue. One wore over her glove an emerald ring ; and the other 
held in her hand a yellow rose. 

u The rose that is there, I guess the rest,” interrupted Tessier. 

You guess nothing. Two women together are rarely very imposing, 
especially at a masked ball. I was tired of standing and it appeared to me an 
excellent opportunity to sit down ; the door was open and seemed to say, 
come in. As I entered, the black dominos turned their heads and one of them 
uttered a little cry which seemed an encouragement. I sat down resolutely 
and began to speak, displaying to the best advantage all my Shrove Tuesday 
eloquence, which soon seemed to meet with a certain success ; at first silent 
and apparently timid, the two women grew friendly little by little. After 
having whispered together and laughed at the nonsense I talked, they finished 
by answering me and soon conversed freely. The domino with the yellow 
rose especially,* chimed in with a vivacity that would have surprised 
lie anywhere but at the Opera. Her companion, more reserved, perhaps 
because older, whispered to her to moderate her gaiety, and then both leaned 
over the front of the box as if to put an end to the conversation. They even 
looked about the danoing room as if seeking for some one they knew. 

Between two masked women choice is difficultbut mine was already 
made, supposing the adventure should have a'continuation. The unkuown 
who had chosen a flower for her emblem seemed so young, her laugh was so 
gay, her gestures so lively, her remarks so unforeseen, that it appeared impossible 
to suppose her anything but charming. Without enquiring farther, I gave her 
my heart for the rest of the evening and began to detest her companion, who 
in spite of her apparent elegance, appeared to me in the light of an old duenna. 
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The gods are at liberty to love odd numbers, as far as I was concerned, 
nearer at that moment to love than to the divinity, I inwardly cursed the 
unnecessary third of whom I did not know how to get rid, when all at once a 
blow from a doubled fist almost burst in the door and caused my neighbours 
t>o start from their chairs. 

“ Oh tljere! Share and share alike,” cried a voice resembling the cry of a cat. 

I turned round and perceived the illuminated face of my friend Merville, 
whose frightful false nose threatened to break through the round window. 

“ Don’t open the door,” cried the two women, and I should have obeyed 
them, if I had not made the following calculation—one and three make 
four, and to be four is almost as good as to be only two. 

I opened the door for the man I considered my ally, and soon had cause 
to deplore my folly in doing so. Since I had left him, the unfortunate 
Merville had completed his inebriety, and he was by this time unable to hear 
or to speak a reasonable word. Knowing his ordinary brutality under those 
conditions, I foresaw a disagreeable scene. Without paying the least atten¬ 
tion to my signs, Merville lot himself fall on the vacant chair, laughed half 
insolently, half stupidly, breathed loudly, and commenced a speech in such 
vile taste that the two dominos rose immediately. 

“ Open the door, Sir,” they said to me in voices which revealed both fear 
and anger. I turned round to obey, for I am not wanting in respect for 
women even in carnival time. 

“ Are you crazy ?” cried Merville in drunken accents. “ From what 
convent do these two princesses come ? If they are ugly, let them go and 
good riddance ; but if they are pretty, they must not refuse a little bachelor’s 
supper. I am dying of hunger and thirst, so my angels, down with the 
masks.” 

He threatened to join the deed to the word, so with one hand I main¬ 
tained him on his seat while with the other I opened the door towards 
which they rushed like frightened deer. Furious to see the affair end in 
that way, the drunkard raised himself by an effort and stretched out his arm 
towards the fugitives. Chance or premeditation, I don’t know which, caused 
his hand to catch the mask of one of them and he tore it off without any re¬ 
gard for the courteous maxims laid down on this subject in Lucreiia Borgia . 
The domino with the yellow rose was the one insulted, and turning round 
quickly I was dazzled by the view of a face brightened by youth, beauty and 
anger, while the eyes, black as the capuchin that still strove to cover them, 
darted indignant lightning. My time for contemplation was short, to 
snatch the mask from the hands of Merville, apply upon his insolent cheek 
a blow that Marphise or Clorinde could not have given with better grace, to 
bound out of the lodge and shut the door with a bang, was only the work 
of an instant for the angry beauty. 

“ Thirty-six thousand candles !—Struck and by my best friend-r-I*ll fight 
to the death—a blow” murmured Merville, falling back in spite of himself 
on his chair. 

Without waiting to listen to the incoherent utterances of my friend, 
whose ideas were more than ever troubled by the deserved correction he 
** had received, I rushed out into the corridor. The beautiful unmasked bad 
disappeared with her companion. The rose which I found on the staircase 
and pioked up as I ran put me on their track for a moment, but the crowd 
of dominos all alike which barred my path at the entrance of the ball 
room rendered my pursuit ^useless. After a vain search that lasted two 
hours, I went home with my thoughts as full of tfie charming face I had 
seen as if this had been my first adventure at a masked ball. 

In the afternoon Beyraud entered any room, “are you in a state to 
listen tp me ?” he asked in a grave tone# 

“ What is the matter ?” I asked. 

“ You have forgotton, then, what passed last night ?” 
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“ No, 1 was thinking about it when you came in. The little woman had 
the most magnificent blaok eyes that I ever beheld/’ 

“ That is not the question. How about the box on the ear you gave to 
Merville f ’ 

I burst into a loud laugh. 

“ I do not see what there is so funny about it,” ho continued, 44 a blow is 
a blow even when it has wine for an excuse. You understand that Merville, in 
spite of his friendship for you, is not the man to put up with anything of that 
sort. He considers a duel indispensable and I am here in his name. It is 
with regret that I bring such a message and under any other circumstances I 
should try to act as a conciliator; but in this case all arrangement is im¬ 
possible. I did not think you were so quarrelsome in your cups, what 
phrensy seized you ? Poor Leon’s cheek is swollen.” 

I laughed again, then I related the incident just as it had occurred, 
accounting for the variation in my account and my friend’s by the strange 
hallucinations of drunkenness. Beyrand joined in my gaiety and we went 
together to Merville’s, expecting him to make a third in our laughter and to 
become resigned to his misadventure. We found him sitting in a great 
armchair by the fire raking it furiously, as if he were practising some secret 
thrust upon the logs in the chimney. A pistol case on his writing table, in 
company with two swords, announced his warlike intentions, which for that 
matter were sufficiently manifested by the ferocious manner in which he 
received me. 

4< Why did you not choose a second ?” he said briefly. 

I tried to explain his mistake, he refused to listen to me; Beyraud 
attempted to speak and he silenced him also. 

“You want to make me believe I dreamed [it,” cried [the obstinate fellow, 
raging like a roaring lion. “ Do you take me for a child ! It is true there were two 
women in the box, it is also true that I unmasked one of them ; you see my 
memory is perfectly lucid, but as to the blow I received I owe it to Dramond, 
and he must answer for it, although he wants to pass it off on the little domino. 
What stupidity! I know what a woman’s blow is, it makes a noise but it does not 
hart, this one has nearly carried away my left eye. Only a man’s hand could 
strike as hard as that. Dramond was the only man there besides myself, then 
it is clear that he gave the blow. You will tell me perhaps that wo had dined 
too well, that he was drunk, that we are friends ; so much the worse, neither 
drunkenness nor friendship can excuse such an insult. I must wash my cheek 
in blood. Let us have no more phrases ; here are arms, go and fbqd Beauregard 
or Percy and let us drive fast to the Bois de Boulogne. ” 

After having tried during half an hour to reason with him, I lost patience. 
“ To the Bois de Boulogne, so be it, then,” I cried. “ Last night your insolence 
met with a just correction. I will undertake to correct your folly. You want 
to make me responsible for the blow you have received; all right, I accept the 
responsibility, for you only got what you deserved. So come and wash your 
cheek.” 

The discussion terminated by a duel which took place the same day and 
of which you know the result. Merville still carries his right arm in a'* 
sling, and his wound sobered him. He is convinced now that if the sword 
thrust he obliged me to give him was masculine, the box on the ears was 
truly feminine; so we have remained friends, but he has sworn never to 
accompany me to a masked ball again. 

<( And the domino with the yellow rose?”'asked Tessier, who had tried 
to interest himself in his friend’s narrative with & view of forgetting his own 
matrimonial perplexities, • 

“ I never saw her again, ft he replied,«though during at least three weeks 
I frequented all places of public entertainment in the hope of meeting her.” 

44 You were then in love with her V' 
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44 In love ! Yes as far as one can be in love with a person one has met 
at a masked ball.” 

44 And you do not know who she is ?” 

44 I should have supposed her to be a “ballot dancer or an actress if her 
extrome youth and blooming health had not rendered such a supposition 
impossible. g Powder and paint had never stained her roses, I am certain/’ 

44 She was an angel then/ said Aristides in a tone of raillery. 

44 A fallen one according to all appearances. Two women alone at the 
Opera ball arc open to legitimate suspicion. I am afraid this angel was in 
reality one of those charming beings whose face is their only fortune 
and who place their beauty in the funds of public corruption. It is a 
pity, for she was so young and beautiful, but Paris is an unclean gulf. But 
whether she was a married woman seeking advonture, or something worse, it 
is impossible to imagine a more delicious creature, and 1 have still before 
my eyes the expression of her face when she found herself unmasked. Ah if 
I could only paint. Fancy the purest type of Italian beauty lit up by anger, 
splendid as a picture with the sunlight full upon it. Creole hair, a virgin’s 
brow, nostrils moveable and passionate like those of the Apollo Belvedere, a 
-child’s mouth showing a necklace of living pearls clenched angrily; on the 
-cheeks all the flowers of spring, in the eyes the glance of a lion/ 

44 Without knowing it,” observed Tessier, 44 you have described Celestine. 
She also looks like a lion sometimes and then I know what to expect. ” 

44 I congratulate you. Your intended must be adorable, but I hope for 
your sake that the resemblance is only physical.” 

44 Perhaps you calumniate your unknown beauty. After all she was 
perhaps a virtuous woman, the way in which she treated Merville seems to 
indicate it.” 

44 Simpleton!” said Francis, laughing, 44 a box on the ears is no proof of 
virtue.” 


Chapter III. 

The dinner bell, for they dined at one o’clock at M. Simart’s, interrupted 
the conversation of the two friends. They went down together to the dining 
room, where they found the master of the house, to whom Dramond was 
presented as one of the witnesses of the coming marriage. 

The future father-in-law of Aristide Tessier was a stout good-natured 
looking little man, whose jovial face showed perfect health not in the least 
impaired by the worship of the goddess wine. He met his guests in the simple 
dress of a country proprietor who had long since broken with Parisian etiquette. 
A coat of doubtful colour and material, was completed by nankin trousers and 
a -country cap, which seemed to have been modelled upon a Strasburg pie. 
M. Simart had retired from trade some years ag6 and possessed the qualities 
and faults of his estimable class. Like all those whoso social standing is open 
to contestation, he was very anxious to exercise his civil rights. Elector he 
voted according to the opinion of the National , his political director ; jury¬ 
man he philanthropically evaded his conscience when a condemnation to death 
'"was in question; and this was so well known that the assessor generally 
passed him by in capital cases. 

In short he was the best natured man in the world. He had passed a part 
of his life in obeying his wife, and since his widowerhood he had left the reins 
in the hands of Celestine, whose very obedient slave he was, in spite of some 
attempts at insubordination which generally ended in still greater submission to 
the will of the young lady. 

44 What do you think of father-in-law V Tessier asked his friend while M. 
Simart spoke to another guest, a man of forty, tall, dull and half bald. 

44 He is the right sort. One could wish for nothing better in the way 
of a father-in-law/’ 
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Just then the door opened and three women entered the diningroom. Francis' 
glance passed lightly over the first who was old, rested an instant on the second, 
a pretty fair woman of twenty-five, and finally fixed itself upon the last, who 
would have been well worthy of this exclusive attention even if it had not been 
easy to recognise in her the future bride. She was so fresh, so slender, so ani¬ 
mated, so young, that one was almost tempted to talk to her about her doll. 
Her face regular and delicate, united the warm purity of the Bom&n type with 
the coquettish expression of which the statues of Oouston and Coysevox offer 
such graceful examples. Her eyes were doubly beautiful, large and black, they 
contained a perpetual storm, from which the lightning darted occasionally without 
ever changing the transparence of the liquid globes as limpid as those of a child 
in the cradle. This mixture of ardour and of innocent serenity gave to Celestine’s 
glance a beaming expression whose brilliancy few men could bear unmoved. 
Clothed iix a pretty rose-coloured dress the hue of her cheeks, quick, supple, 
graceful in all her movements as little women sometimes are, she crossed the 
room almost as quickly as if she had been dancing the galop, and answered 
tluvsalutation of the men by a slight bow which was intended for them all. 
Without looking at her intended or the stranger who bent before her, she sat 
down at the table with the ease of an experienced hostess, and while with one 
little nervous white hand she uncovered the soup tureen, from which escaped 
an appetising odour, with the other she energetically rang an enamelled bell, 
and thus called to the dining room the concierge Nicholas, who after the 
manner of master Jacques filled two or three posts in the house of M. Simart. 

All the other guests were seated, Dramond alone remained standing 
motionless with his eyes staring and his mouth open. 

“ Monsieur, will you sit near my daughter,” said the master of the house 
for the second time. 

The young man bowed mechanically but did not move. 

“Even if you have dined,” said the retired trader, who was a little deaf, 

“ in the country it is easy to dine twice.” 

Francis smiled, vacantly, as if agreeing to the proposition, but he neither 
spoke nor moved. One would have supposed that his lips were glued to his 
teeth and his boots to the floor. Every eye was turned towards him, and 
Celestine, who was helping the soup, stopped to contemplate the young man whom 
the sight of her seemed to have petrified, but her face only expressed the mock¬ 
ing curiosity in which young girls sometimes indulge. 

“ Decidedly this gentleman will not have me for a neighbour,” she said in 
a low tone as she leaned over towards the young woman who sat almost 
opposite to her. 

“What is the matter with you, Francis?” asked Aristide Tessier, who 
attributed the strange behaviour of his friend to a sudden illness. 

“ I beg a thousand pardons,” he said at last shaking oft* his stupor, “ I have 
such ridiculous distractions.” 

“ Memories, perhaps,” interrupted the pretty twenty-five years old blonde, 
with the compassionate irony which women are apt to show to a dreamy and 
handsome young man. 

Dramond sat down at last and glanced at the amiable lady who was now 
lifting her glass to her mouth, and in so doing, revealed a glittering emerald * 
ring on her finger. At the sight of this ring the guest of M. Simart started so 
suddenly that lie spilt on the table a part of the liquid contents of his soup-plate. 
To avoid the stream, Celestine drew her chair back with a bound as sudden as 
that of a gazelle, cast an uneasy glance over her dress and reassured on that 
point, burst into a laugh. 

Francis looked at his neighbour with a serious and scrutinizing glance, then 
still gazing at the fair lady fixedly as if he wished to magnetise her with his dark 
eyes, he said, “ Memories madame, perhaps /” 

For an instant the young woman seemed as much astonished as if he had 
spoken to her in Greek or Arabic. 
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“ I do not understand you,” she said at last, smiling and without manifest¬ 
ing the least emotion. 

“ And you, mademoiselle, do you understand ?” continued Tessier’s friend, 
speaking to his neighbour almost ironically. 

Oelestine opened her eyes wide. “ If it is a charade, you should address 
yourself to papa, he would guess it much better than I can,” she answered, feeling 
sure that the'groomsman chosen by her intended was deranged. 

“A‘charade! Let us hear the charade,” cried M. Simart, who pricked 
up his ears like a horse at the sound of the trumpet. 

“ After dinner with your permission,” answered Dramond, whose face 
still retained an expression of puzzled irony. 

“ My word of honour ! he is mad,” thought Tessier, stooping over his plate. 
He felt ashamed of his friend’s strange manners, and he gave him a kick under 
the table as a hint to change his behaviour. 

Francis smiled stoically. “ Simpleton,” he said to himself, “ you strike your 
good genius. They do not know me, but I recogn||ed them, and this time I 
shall be the one to unmask them. Cardboard nose, I bless you, for you give-tne 
the advantage over these two sirens that a magician receives from his talisman. 
Aye quod ogia. We are at table, let us eat, but I keep in reserve for the 
dessert a something more dramatic than a charade, for my conscience forbids 
me to allow poor Aristide to marry a frequenter of the Opera balls. When by 
the fall of some subterranean arch a gulf is formed in the middle of the street, 
the police surround it by lamps during the night as a warning to the passers by. 
The precaution is useful, but if it were applied to curtain accidents that 
happen in society, it would be considered abominable. If a family were to 
meet with one of those misfortunes which paternal watchfulness cannot 
always avoid ; if a young girl commits a serious fault, this is what happens, 
instead of proclaiming the scandal they smother it. Instead of the black veil of 
the perjured vestale they gather around the brow of the interesting criminal the 
white and lying emblems usually accepted as the symbols of innocence ; they 
take her for a journey, sometimes even the family removes .to another part of 
the country, or the march of time brings forgetfulness. Then there comes an 
honest man who full of confidence marries her and is deceived. But what matters 
the honour of the husband, that of the girl is renewed and whitewashed by the 
conjugal sacrament. Every one approves the morality of such an ending, espe¬ 
cially the women, who are always ready to sustain each other when no question 
of rivalry arises.” 

When he discovered that Mademoiselle Simart and the domino with the 
yellow rose were one and the same person, Dramond thought he saw open at the 
feet of his friend the pitfall of which we have just spoken and which one might 
call the trap for husbands. Young and loving pleasure he had conscientiously 
studied the frequenters of masked balls, he knew by experience that to hope 
to meet an angel of innocence in this pandemonium would be as unreasonable 
as to hope to find a chaste flower of the Alps among the impure plants of an 
African swamp. The presence of Celestine at the Opera seemed to him to imply 
one of those precious stains that mark with an ineffaceable stigma the entire 
life of a woman. He swore that he would penetrate the mystqry, and place, 
**if necessary, the unpitying lamp of truth before the matrimonial pitfall into 
which Tessier seemed about to let himself fall. 

The pre-occupation of Francis, and the trifling misunderstanding which 
during the last few days had arisen between the future couple, contributed to 
throw a restraint over the meal which not all the efforts of M. Simart, much 
interested in the misfortunes of Warsaw, could dispell. On leaving the table 
the younger people went into the garden. Oelestine took the pretty blond by 
the arm, ran away with her do\yn the path, and both gave way to the wild gaiety 
* which decorum had till then obliged them to, restrain, and indulged in a 
thousand mocking comments on the strange behaviour of the new arrival. 
With equal eagerness the two friends began to exchange impressions, while 
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the host continued to entertain the bald guest with the patriotic and Polish 
infusion which he had himself absorbed that morning from the foaming cup 
of the National . 

“Well, what do you think of her?” asked Tessier with ill-concealed 
pride, for just then the charms of his intended caused him to forget her 
faults. In presence of a third party a lover always appreciates the beauty of 
his mistress higher than all the rest. 1 

“ Charming,” answered Francis coldly, “ but tell me who wafc the young 
woman who sat opposite me ?” 

“ Madarne Regnault, Oelestine’s cousin and the wife of the tall gentleman 
who is talking to my father-in-law.” 

“ She seems very intimate with Mademoiselle Simart.” 

“ She is, she stays here a part of the summer, and Celestine passes the 
winter with her at Paris. They were there until six weeks ago.” 

“Ah! The lady’s face indicates a tender heart — — , you under¬ 
stand, and the husband p||sesses a face that — — « 

“ Oh they agree very well.” 

“ Perhaps! ” 

“ What does it matter to us. Let us talk of Celestine. You think 
then- ” 

“ That she is charming, I have already said so, but -- - ” 

“Put?” 

“I do not advise you to marry her.” 

“Why not?” asked Tessier dryly, for an irresolute character is not at all 
incompatible with a spirit of contradiction and the future husband felt hurt by 
the want of enthusiasm displayed by his confidant. 

“ For several reasons which you mentioned yourself,” answered Francis. 
“ Did you not tell me this morning that she was irritable, hasty and even violent.” 

“ Childish faults, which I can easily correct after we are married. 
Remember she is hardly eighteen, besides I exaggerated. If that is your only 
reason.” 

“ I have another.” 

“ What is it in the name of heaven ? You are killing me with your 
serious airs and mysterious words.” 

“ I will tell you to-morrow. Meanwhile try to procure me a conversation 
with your intended.” 

Aristide looked more and more puzzled. 

“ The request is original,” he said. “ For that matter do as you like. 
I am not jealous of you. But as to helping you to an interview that is 
impossible. Celestine sulks and will not speak to me.” 

They walkod on in silence for a minute or two. “ Where are they gone ?” 
asked Francis, suddenly looking for the two ladies who had left the garden. 

“ To the billiard room probably.” 

“ Let ns go there. It seems to me thoy must think us very unsociable.” 

“ All right,” responded Tessier, turning towards the house. 


• Chapter IV. 

As the two friends crossed the vestibule, the click of the balls told them 
that Tessier was not mistaken. They opened the door and were gaily welcomed 
by CeleRtine, who had just won a game. 

“We will all four play,” cried the girl with the vivacity that characterised 
all her movements. “ I will take my cousin and these gentlemen will play 
against ns, and I do not want them to give ns points.” 

• “I protest against that arrangement,”* answered Francis with a smile- 
“ A* game at billiards is like a quadrille. If we were dancing, instead of accord¬ 
ing me your hand, would you condemn me to be the cavalier of Aristide f ” 

The idea of her intended taking a lady’s place in the dance increased the 
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gaiety of Mademoiselle Simnrt, who decided that they would draw lota for 
partners; and the blind god thus consulted seemed to show some clairvoyance, 
for he united as partners the future couple 

The game began, Dramond played with the negligence of a man who is 
conscious of his superiority. Tessier on the contrary calculated each stroke 
as if he attached great importance to victory. On their side the two cousins 
brought to ttffc game all the animated interest which women generally feel in 
those diversions which are supposed to be the privilege of the other set. 

Celestine especially showed a childish excitement By turns uneasy, 
discouraged, triumphant, provoking her adversaries, scolding her ally, not 
sparing in her condemnation of her own awkwardness, one would have said 
that the happiness of her existence depended on the gain or loss of the game. 

44 A queer little bride certainly,” said Francis to himself, and though more 
interested in the player than the game, he made stroke after stroke. 44 The 
charming little demon ! What a treasure for a lover, but what a plague for 
a husband.” * 

The combat was drawing to an end and already Celestine danced with joy. 
Three points more and the game would be won. The red ball placed on the 
edge of a pocket rendered victory certain. It was Tessier’s turn to play, he 
bent slowly down and aimed with the exaggerated care habitual with him. 

Unfortunately at that moment the young lady made an impatient 
movement and put her hand on the edge of the table as if to hasten the fall 
of the ivory ball. The little white trembling hand distracted the attention of 
the player who sent his own ball into the pocket without even touching the 
red one and thus terminated and lost the game. 

Celestine uttered a cry, stamped on the floor and looked' angrily at her 
awkward partner. 

44 You are clumsy,” she said. 44 It was a game that a child could have 
gained. Was it on purpose to make me angry that you did that?” 

44 I was looking at you,’* Tessier answered with contrition. 

44 Why do you look at me ? I don’t look at you. I tell you you did it on 
purpose. When you play against me you never miss the balls.” 

44 W© will gain the second game.” 

44 You can gain it alone, I shall not play again.” 

As she spoke the spoilt child threw down the cue she held and approach¬ 
ing the window began to drum on the panes. Aristide looked imploringly at 
Madame Regnault, who without appearing to understand that her intervention 
was required, sat down on the caned seat that overlooked the billiard table. 

44 You two gentlemen play now,” she said. 44 1 shall be very glad to take 
a lesson.” 

44 Come let us amuse the ladies,” exclaimed Tessier crossly. Made¬ 
moiselle Siraart turned her head. 44 You do not amuse me at all,” she 
answered, recommencing her musical exercise. 

Carried away by his bad humour, Tessier began to play violently. 
Furious strokes, unheard of cannons ail seemed to succeed. From her high 
seat Madame Regnault smiled maliciously, as if the dispute inspired her with 
secret satisfaction ? Dramond resigned himself to be beaten.and furtively 
<rwatcbed Celestine, whose fingers still drummed on the panes. All at once 
she opened the window and called loudly to the concierge whom she had just 
seen in the yard. 

44 Nicholas,” she cried, 44 who told you to chain up Soliman ? How daro 
you disobey me ? Loose him at once. Do you hear ? At once !” 

The peasant stammered ft few unintelligible words and hastened to 
execute the order he had received. As for Soliman, as soon as he felt his 
chain fall, he sprang out of tlj© kennel, crossed the yard at a bound, sprang 
in at the window and arrived like lightning in the middle of the billiard 
room. 

44 Poor beast,” said Celestine, caressing with her little hand the broad black 
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forehead of the dog, who jumped around her as if to thank her. “ Poor victim, 
they want to make a slave of you. But never fear, I will not allow it” 

As she spoke she looked defiance at her intended. He had frowned at the 
sight of his enemy, and every time that the game obliged him to pass the 
quarrelsome animal, he cast a threatening look at him and afterwards glanced at 
his own legs with an uneasiness which was justified by the double row of 
formidable teeth with which the dog saluted him. 

This seemed to amuse Celestine, who from time to time exchanged a 
mocking smile with her cousin. At last she could no longer resist her desire 
to commit a piece of mischief quite in keeping with her character and which 
her age excused. At the very moment when Aristide, leaning over the table, 
aimed at his adversary’s ball, Soliman, at a sign from his mistress, sprang on 
the board and soized the ivory globe. Angry but still restraining himself, 
Tessier endeavoured to tako it from between the sharp teeth which eclipsed 
it in whiteness. The dog let go the ball but only to seizo the hand of his 
adversary which he bit to the bone Tessier felt that he might have left two 
or three fingers in the gulf in which he had ventured his hand, and pain being 
stronger than his patience, he improvised a club with the heavy end of the 
billiard cue and struck Soliman, who spiteful rather than brave, retreated to 
tho edge of the board. 

“ How dare you beat him, Sir,” cried Celestine, her cheeks red and eyes 
blazing with anger. 

“ If 1 show any weakness,” ho thought, “it will serve as an irreparable 
precedent: a coup d ’ etat is necessary/’ At the same time to show the justice 
of his cause he advanced his bleeding hand and with the other repeated the 
correction he had just applied to Soliman. The dog howled and took refuge 
under the billiard table. 

“ Brutality ! ” exclaimed the girl, angrily raising her pretty hand. 

“ Celestine!” cried Madame Regnault, springing from her seat. 

With an effort the most irascible of spoilt children lowered her hand, but 
the effect produced on her by this self-restraint was so great that the tears 
started from her eyes. Seeing his mistress weep, Soliman found the courage 
which was wanting for his own defence, and rushing out from under the table 
threatened to leap at Aristide’s throat. Just at the right moment Francis 
seized him with his two hands by the neck and the croup, and as easily as if he 
had been a dowager’s lapdog threw him out of the window and closed it. During 
this incident Mademoiselle Si mart, whom her cousin vainly tried to calm, rushed 
to the door, opened it, and with tears glistening on her hot face, exclaimed, 
“ I hate you 1 You are always trying to displease me and you succeed beyond 
your wishes. Strike Soliman ! 1 had rather you should beat me. I detest 

you, do you hear, and 1 will never marry you.” 

Having said these words with an indescribable accent of sincerity, Celestine 
pushed Madame Regnault out of the room, followed her, and closed the door 
with the violence of an angry child. 

At the sight of his friend, who remained motionless near the table, his chin 
in his cravat and his locked hands hanging down, Francis burst into a laugh. 

“ It is very, funny no doubt,” said Tessier bitterly. “ Exceedingly amusing, 
I assure you.” 

“ Forgive me. If you could see the consternation written on your face.” 

I certainly do not see any reason to rejoice. What did I tell you? Now 
you have seen a sample of her amiable disposition, what do you think of it ? ” 

“ Childish faults, which you will easily correct when once you are her hus¬ 
band,” answered Dramond, ironically repeating the words pronounced some time 
before by his companion. 

“ Her husband ! never!” cried Tessier vehemently. “ You heard what she 
has just said, but I shall not give her the time to refuse me. It is I who will 
have no more to do with her, it is I who break off the marriage. Ah, ah ! I 
will let her see that I have also a will of my own. I will speak to her father *••• ' 
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leave the house at once. I shall find at Paris twenty thousand marriageable 
young ladies, as pretty and more amiable than this young imp. Did you see. 
her ? She raised her hand to me.” 

“ She did raise her hand !” answered Francis, advancing his lower lip and 
gravely throwing up his head. “ And I really believed for an instant that she 
would strike ^ou. I thought you were going to be treated as Merville was at the 
Opera.” 

“ A fury I tell you, a perfect fury !” cried the disenchanted young man, 
bringing his fist down on the billiard table. 

As prompt in reasoning and as decided in character as Aristide was irresolute 
and vacillating, in two minutes Dramond had made up his mind. “ Light 
according to all appearance, and undoubtedly bad tempered, it is too much,” he 
said to himself. “ Tessier ought not to think of such an ill-advised marriage. 
Since it is necessary to break off the engagement, it is better to profit by this 
quarrel than to call up the remembrance of the yellow rose, and thus give rise to 
explanations calculated to injure the young lady.” Without for the present 
understanding the involuntary interest lie felt in Oelestine, Dramond turned to 
his friend, “ You are quite decided V he asked. 

“ Irrevocably,” answered Aristide, making the most of every syllable of 
the majestic adverb. 

“In that case, let us go to M. Simart.” 

“ Yes, although the step is embarrassing.” 

“ You draw back already V f 

“ Not at all; but M. Simart is such a worthy man, this marriage pleased 
him so much, that it is disagreeable to go and toll him suddenly ‘ I will have no 
more to do with your daughter.’ If it were only possible to avoid this scene, 
to negociate the rupture by writing instead of face to face--T acknowledge.” 

“ Yes acknowledge that your irresolution has returned. For that matter 
there is nothing easier than to avoid the first step, I will undertake it all. ” 

“ How will you manage it V 

Francis passed his hand over his face after the manner of a man who reflects, 
but his meditation was short, for lie was never long in finding an expedient. 

“I have it,’* he exclaimed. “It is best we should leave the house before 
the explanation so as to spare the feelings of M. Simart, and afterwards write to 
break off the marriage. Now listen, your uncle Marjolicr has just had ail 
attack of apoplexy, and you must leave immediately for Paris.” 

“ My uncle Marjolier—an attack of apoplexy,” cried Tessier, changing 
colour. 

“ No, he is as well as we are,” said Dramond laughing. “ You do not see 
that. I kill your uncle to justify your departure.” 

“ I understand, but you gave me a shock.” 

“ An heir’s shock, wo know what that means!” 

They went together to the room in which M. Simart happened to be. When 
he learned the unexpected catastrophe which called his future son-in-law to 
Paris, the ex-furrier scratched his ear with an air of vexation. 

“Let us see,” he said with conciliatory good humour. “What is the 
^matter, Madame Pegnault has just spoken to me of your little skirmish with 
Celestine. Are you still thinking of that ? Your uncle’s illness is very sudden.” 

“ So are all apoplectic strokes,” observed Francis sagely. 

“ Come, come,” continued the old merchant, “ forget all that. You know 
my daughter’s character, she has the best heart in the world, so you must be 
indulgent for her little spurts of vivacity.” 

“ Vivacity ! ”, cried Tessier, but his confidant silenced him with a look. 

“You must know, M. Dramond,” said the good man Simart, “ that one is 
as much a child as the other. ’Celestine has been a little spoiled, I acknowledge 
it, but your friend is also hot-headed. At bottom they love each other like two 
turtle doves, but they pass the day quarrelling about trifles. Come, Tessier, don’t 
bear malice, Celestine is in the salon, come and make your peace with her.” 
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Seeing his friend hesitating in his resolution and ready to follow M. Simart, 
Francis saw the necessity for his intervention. 

“ I can certify, sir,” he said to the father of Celestine, “ that Aristide has 
already forgotten what passed. He is only troubled about the sudden illness of 
his uncle.” 

“What! Is that not an invention ?” asked the ex-furrier. $ 

“An invention,” repeated Dramond, apparently wounded by the doubt. 
“ It is I, Monsieur, who bring this sad news to my friend. I thought that as the 
Paris diligence does not pass until evening, it was useless to tell him about it 
before dinner.” 

“But I know M. Marjolier,” answered M. Simart. “A tall thin man! 
Taller and thinner than my nephew Regnault. How in the world with a tem¬ 
perament like his did he come by an attack of apoplexy ? If it was me now, 
why it already grips me by the ear.” 

“ Allow me,” continued Francis with an insinuating smile. “ Here 1 am 
on my own ground for I have studied medicine. To suppose dry and 
nervous temperaments are safer from strokes than sanguiue and plethoric ones, 
is an error, very generally adopted, but it is an error. The neck more or less 
short, the face more or less red, has nothing to do with it. I could tell you 

-but that is not the question. The most important is that excellent M. 

Marjolier expires perhaps at this very moment in the arms of greedy mer¬ 
cenaries. Remember, Tessier is his nephew, his heir,” he continued 
speaking close to M. Simart’s ear, as if to avoid wounding the delicacy of 
his friend, “ and above all do not forget that he has a housekeeper and a 
confessor.” 

“Two pests instead of one,*’ cried the former merchant, whose hatred for the 
priest was awakened by this last skilful insinuation. “ Yes, I remember Marjolier 
was an old bigot. He is quite capable of allowing himself to be influenced by 
the black gowns and to give all his wealth to some seminary. Go, Tessier, go 
at once, you have everything to expect from those people. 1 have long known 
your uncle, weak minded, narrow intelligence, a subscriber to the Quotidicnne . 
In heaven’s name, go at once, there is not a moment to lose.” 

Aristide, motionless, looked at all the corners of the room instead of 
answering. Frightened by this symptom as much as he was pleased by M. 
Simart’s panic, Francis took his friend by the arm and said, addressing 
his host, " ° 

“We shall return soon, for I still consider myself invited ” 

M. Simart appeared to reflect. “ Do better still,” he said with pleasant 
cordiality. “Nothing calls you to Paris ; to prove to me that this unforeseen 
departure conceals no secret project, remain here. Since you are Tessier\s 
groomsman, we will keep you as an hostage until his return. Do you accept V 9 

“ I accept,” responded Francis, with a heartiness that might have passed 
for joy, and he cordially shook the large hand which his host extended to him. 

“ Above all, Tessier, don’t lose time,” M. Simart continued, quite re-assured 
by the arrangement he had made. “1 have always before my eyes the confound¬ 
ed confessor. I will tell them to put the horse in and we will go with you as 
far as the roady* 

/‘Well the terrible affair is arranged,” said Francis, when he found himself' 
alone with his friend. 

1 “ Yes, but I see that you make me go while you stay. That was not in our 

agreement. ” 

“ If you prefer it, I will go with you,” replied the confidant. “If I accepted 
M. Simart’s invitation, it was simply for your service. I thought you would 
not be sorry to leave here some one to cany out your wishes and spare you the 
annoyance of terminating the rupture.” • 

.“Yes, you are right,” answered Aristide, who was alarmed at the thought 
of a personal discussion. “ Stay here and arrange all for the best.” ° 

“ You give, me entire power !” 
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u Yes, without any restriction.” 

Mademoiselle Simart, who had retired to the salon, tortured her piano so 
as to awaken all the echoes of the house. When she heard of the departure of 
her intended, not having forgiven him, she shut herself up so as to avoid an 
adieu. Aristide was obliged to start without having seen her. His friend 
accompanied him to the station, where the diligence changed horses, and never 
left him until he had seen him enter the conveyance. 

(To be continued.) 


A town before it can be plundered and deserted, must first be taken; 
and in this particular Venus has borrowed a law from her consort Mars. 
A woman that wishes to retain her suitor, must keep him in the trenches; 
for this is a siege which the besieger never raises for want of supplies, since a 
feast is more fatal to love than a fast, and a surfoit than starvation. Inanition 
may cause a slow death, but repletion always destroys by a sudden one. We 
should have as many Petrarchs as Anthonies, were not Lauras much more 
scarce than Cleopatras. 


(From Harper's Magazine,) 

A correspondent who treasures up curious things said in court, sends us this : 

A man was accused of having stolen a pair of trousers. There were several 
witnesses, but the evidence was rather meagre, and so the accused was acquitted. 
He was told that he could go; but he remained. His lawyer, to whose successful 
defence he mainly owed his liberty, hinted to him again that he was free to 
depart; but still he staid. There being no more cases to be heard, the court was 
getting empty, when the lawyer, growing impatient, asked, with some asperity, 
why ho didn’t go. The innocent, injured man whispered in his ear, 

“ The fact is, sir, I did not like to move till the witnesses had left the court.” 

" Why so ? ” 

14 Because, sir, I have got on the trousers that I stole.” 


“DOT LITTLE 

Droo as I leve, ’most every day 

I laugh me vild to see de vay 

Dot shmall young baby dry do blay— 

Dot funny little baby. 

V*n I looke of dem little toes, 

Und see dot funny little noBe, 

Und hear de vay dot rooster crowB, 

I shmile like I vas crazy. 


BABY.” 

He pulls my nose und kicks my hair, 
Una crawls me over every vhare, 

Und pinches me—but vat I care ? 

Dot vas my Bhmall young baby. 

Around my neck dot little arm 
Vas squozing me so nice und varm— 
Oh may dere never come some harm 
To dot shmall little baby l 


ON THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

Enough of beauty to secure affection, 

Enough of sprightliness to cure dejection, 

Of modest diffidence, to claim protection, 

Yet stored with sense, with reason, with reflection, 
And every passion held in due subjection, 

Just faults enough to keep her from perfection. 
When such you find, then make her your selection. 

When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 

Old Adam called her woeman ; 

And when she woo’d with love so kind, 

Ho then pronounced it wooman; 

But now with folly and with pride 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 

The ladies arc so full of whims 
That people call them whim —men. 
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MOSAICS. By W. Athens. 


A lawyer died, and at Heaven's gate he knocked: 

But found, alas, to all his Graft 'twas locked. 

He knocked so loud, St. Peter peeping out, 

Cried, “Now then. Sir, what would you be about? 
'* A Lawyer here l You're of your sense bereft l 
“ Your road is the first turning to the left. 

“ There, go along, thty're wanting you I know, 

“ And got your gridiron wanned up long ago." 

“ O let me in, your saintship, I implore.’’ 

St. Peter went inside and slammed the door. 

But as he turned the key and heavenward flew, 


Came through the key hole 44 Coekadoodledoo"! 

11 Bush," cried the saint returning in a fright, 

The lawyer crowed and crowed with all his might. 
“ You saucy knave, leave off that horrid din." 

“ I’ll cockadoodle till you let me in." 

“ Be off, here come the angels in a crowd." 

(The crowing sounded loud and fctill more loud.) 
But see, St. Peter changes his tune now, 

“ Come in; but goodness gracious stop that row." 
So at the last the lawyer’s sins were Rhviven ; 

But he’s the only lawyer there in heaven. 


FOR AN ALBUM. 


I. 

Life’s but an Album, new friends gathering. 

Youth’s leaves are fresh and fair, ready to unfold, 
In their pages and their years, 

Love* and quarrels, hopes and fears, 

Joys and sorrows, smiles and tears, 

Are enrolled: 

Life’s but an Album, glittering with gold. 


XX. 

Life’s but an Album, old friends recalling. 

Age’s leaves are worn and soiled sadly frayed 
and old, 

But memories that have died 
Of friends who have left our side, 

Of friends who have drifted wide, 

They unfold. 

Life’s still an Album, glittering with gold. 


AN OLD TALE WITH A NEW COAT. 


His Honour loq. 

Now Pa', when from Teddy you borrowed the pot, 
Was this thundering big hole in the bottom or not, 
Because, if you mado it, of course I shall say, 
That you for the damage a shilling must pay. 
Pat replies. 

14 Now your honour be aisy, I’ll make me defence, 
Ye’ll be sure ’tis’nt me who’ll be talking nonsense, 
Well Paddy, asthore, what did the pig weigh ? 

“ I’d tell ye, bedad, if 1 could. 

It* little I want here below, 

Yet even that little I lack : 

It is your’s if you chose to bestow 
It on me and I’ll give it you back. 


I’ll give ye three ras >ns why I shouldn’t pay, 

And eaoh one’s a good one your honour will say. 
First—su»e may I straight to the divil be sent. 

If there was’nt a bole in the kettle when lent. 
And second, th * pot was without flaw or oraok, 

When to Teddy < /Brian I took it safe back. 

But the third one ye’ll say’s the best rason of all, 
Sure I niver set eyes on the kettle at all. 
j “ But he did’nt weigh what I expected him to, 

| “ And I niver believed that he would,*’ 

Shall I tell 
What it is! 

Very well 
Its a kiss ! 


Parson 

" Wbat's the name of your dog, ma’am, he’s really 
apioture." 

44 1 calls him, Sir, after the dog in the Scripture.” 


loquitor. 

I 44 What dog in Scripture “|You knows, Sir, of 
course, 

I 4 Moreover’ the dog came and licked his sores.’’ 


Answer to Double Acrostic No. 1, given in the March number of the “ Orient . M 
M a D 

O no B 

S u F 

C o m E 

O meg A 

W rough T 

Jantjli. 


On some festive occasion little Toto, accompanied by his father, went to 
visit an old lady to whom he offered a present. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” cried the lady, “ that the dear child thought of 
me of his own accord, without any suggestion being made to him 1” 

“Yes madame,” said the father gravely, 44 it was entirely his own idea.” 

“ Dear charming Toto ! Come and give me a kiss.” 

u I say, papa,” screams Toto, “you know you promised me that the lady 
would give my rfoney back and more besides.”— Figaro. 

Idleness in women is cured either by vanity or by love, though in the 
sprightly it is the symptom of love. — Bruyere. 


Nought we know dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning P 

# Shelley . 


He submits to be seen through a microscope, who suffers himself to be 
caught in a fit of passion.— Lavater. 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “A Fiery Ordeal.” 


Chapter XXIY. 


Let the lifeless body rest. 

He is gone who was its gwest— 
Gone, as travelleis haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve, 
Traveller, in what roalms afar, 


In what planet, in what star, 
In what vaBt aerial space, 
Shines the light upon thy face, 
In what gaidens of delight 
Lest thy weary feet to-night ?” 


Apparently Sam’s illness had not been very severe, for he presented 
himself on the morning after the storm in an unusually gallant and festive 
mood. He had been, he said, to Bartley wool fair the day before and come 
home as dry as a bone in old Gilster’s tilted cart. 

“Which was a good thing considering.your bad cold and sore throat,” 
remarked Dorcas. Sam winked knowingly at her, but she was slow to be¬ 
lieve in the depravity that could invent an illness to secure a holiday, and 
would probably have expressed unnecessary solicitude in regard to his 
health if he had not opened his dinner basket and drawn forth the fairings he 
had brought for her. First he produced a bunch of flowers somewhat the 
worse for long severance from their parent roots, then a paper of gingerbread, 
and finally a triumph of atrocity in the form of a low priced brooch glorious in 
brass and glassy precious stones. Dorcas was not such a novice as not to be 
aware that the artiole in question had cost a few pence only and could never by 
any stretch of courtesy be considered an embellishment to its wearer, but the 
gift and the manner of the gift were so significant of Sam’s intentions, such 
a conclusive jjroof of his sincerity, that she received it with a smile and 
heightened colour, and expressed her honest conviction when she told him ' 
it was very kind of him to have remembered her. 

M It,s onl y a trifle > q™te a trifle,” answered Sam with unnecessary 
frankness. 4 Take it and pin the flowers in # front of your gown with it, my 
dear, but Dorcas compromised by providing the fading flowers, which were 
mostly peonies, with a mug of water, and sticking the obtrusive ornament on 
her print dress, with a firm resolve to remove it to some safer and less con¬ 
spicuous place before she answered her mistress’ bell. Still the wretched little 
Mi ok tinsel seemed to make a warm spot above her heart, and her hand touched 
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it tenderly more than once as she performed her morning duties. It was 
pleasant to think that Sara had thought of her at the fair, where, no doubt, 
many others of his sex had been intent only on drink or their own pleasure. 
Sam was sober and careful, a man who never quarrelled and never had a harsh 
word for his Mother, she thought, and all his virtues, real or imaginary, 
appeared to her in a pleasant little tender aureole as she handled the broom or 
the duster and moved about with a glad heart and lighter foot than usual. 

She was startled at last to find that it was nine o’clock and high time to 
rouse her mistress, administer her tea and toast, and dress her to receive 
Mr. Benson. Mrs. Boyd had slept soundly that night, and was still sleeping 
a heavy slumber that Dorcas had feared was not quite healthy or natural 
when she peeped at her before coming downstairs. The worry and excitement 
of the last few days had been too much for the poor old lady, but surely she 
would wake refreshed from her long sleep, and the clear fresh morning air 
would complete her restoration, so thought Dorcas as breakfast tray in hand she 
hummed one of Edith’s favorite songs and moved in the direction of her 
mistress’ room. Sam, too, was light of heart that morning, and he beguiled 
his work of splitting logs under the woodshed with a cheerful whistle, 
interrupted only when the violence of his exertions and consequent shortness 
of breath rendered musical efforts difficult. As a rule Sam was not incliued 
to over-fatigue himself, and the ownership of a thriving public house in 
which his duties would be confined to a general supervision, was the object of 
all his dreams, and his emnmum bonum of earthly happiness. At present he was 
quite inclined to believe that his hopes might be speedily realized, and a piece 
of news he had heard two days since confirmed him in this agreeable impres¬ 
sion. When Boyd Rogers, crest-fallen and shame-faced, had emerged from 
the lawyer’s office, he had found Sam waiting with his grandmother’s chair at 
the edgo of the side walk. 44 Mr. Boyd,” he said, 44 1 hope they let you off 
easy. That ghost was a rare good notion o’ yours and you did it clever too.” 

“ Ah ! but you see,” answered Boyd, by no means insensible to the 
voice of the charmer, “ it frightened people.” 

“ A pack o’ women,” said Sam, conveniently oblivious of his past 
terrors, but as Boyd looked at him with a merry little twinkle in his eye that 
suggested some approaching personality, he hastened to add, 44 Any way 
I don’t see as they can do anything to you. It was only your fun and yon 
^did not go for to fright your grandmother, and there is no denying as it was 
mighty clever o’ you.” 

Again the voice of the flatterer fell agreeably on the boy’s ear and not 
only arrested certain frank remarks that were on the tip of his tongue, but 
inspired him with a strong desire to confide in the tempter. 

44 You see, Sam,” he said, 44 grandma had left me five hundred pounds in 
her will, and now she has bean and taken it away and divided it between 
Dorcas and my cousin Edith; mother always said she would if I offended 
her,” he added, feeling that in the eyes of Sam it must still be a proud 
distinction to have been tbe prospective possessor of five hundred pounds 
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Sam had exultingly laid up this scrap of information in his heart and 
rejoiced to think he was first in the field with Dorcas. The coveted public 
house with its barrels and its bottles, its lazy life and comfortable cheer, stood 
out before his mental vision in a more tangible shape than it had ever taken 
before. He was fully aware that the project would in no w&y commend 
itself to Dorcas, but a hard and ominous smile spread itself over his visage 
as he thought of her objections. 

“ Once let us get married, that’s all,” he said to himself, “ and I’ll answer 
for her keeping the public and stirring herself round in it as well. Mother 
too can come and make herself useful. She is a good un to work when she 
likes, and I shant care to have it said any longer as my mother goes out 
washing, its too low. What a blessed thing as it is as I have got it ail to myself. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds, besides what she was down for already! 
Why there would be lots after her if it was only known. I wonder when the 
old lady will go off the hooks, she don’t like me, that’s sure, and if she sees any 
courtin’ a goin’ on, she might change her will again.” It never occurred to 
him that the changing of a will was not quite such a summary process as 
Boyd had represented, and he felt as if the rich prize was almost in his 
grasp, and free bed and board his for the rest of his life. 

Suddenly his pleasant meditations were interrupted ; a window sash 
was thrown up, and a terrified voice called his name. “ Sam, Sam,” cried 
Dorcas, “missis is very bad, an I cant rouse her ;run for Dr. Rogers.” The 
axe fell from his hand and in an instant he presented himself at the door of 
Mrs. Boyd’s room. 

“ She is powerful bad, I should say. Some kind o’ fit. I doubt if she 
ever comes to again,” ho exclaimed, looking fixedly at the insensible oc¬ 
cupant of the bed. Something in his manner jarred painfully on Dorcas, 
but she had little time for reflection. “ For God’s sake, run,” she cried, 
“just as hard as you can for the doctor, for I never saw nothing like this and 
I don’t know what to do for her.” Sam turned away with alacrity, for he longed 
to have his own unfavourable opinion confirmed by a competent authority. “Yes, 
yes,” he said, “ I’ll go to Dr. Rogers and then I’ll run and fetch mother. She is 
older nor you and has seen a powerful sight o’ illness and trouble.” Dorcas 
assented, her trembling hands had already raised her mistress on her pillows, 
and she was applying vinegar to the nostrils and livid temples. “ Perhaps it 
is only a fainting fit,” she said to herself, but she was only juggling with her 
fears, for in her secret heart she knew that the attack was something far more 
serious and that her old friend’s hours were numbered. 

It was Mrs. Rogers herself who opened the door when Mr. Benson arrived. 
“ I hear you come on business and by appointment,” she said as she shook 
bands with her neighbour. 

“ Yes,” he answered, puzzled and not best.pleased to find her there, 

“ You see us all in much distress,” she said. “ My mother has just been 
seized by a sudden and most severe attack of illness.” It struck Mr. Benson 
that M*s. Rogers’ distress was tempered by some secret exultation of which he 
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was at no loss to understand the reason. Again he pleaded the privilege of an 
old friend and neighbour and asked to be allowed to see Mrs. Boyd, and to 
this the afflicted daughter made no objection. She was indeed not sorry that 
it should be noised abroad that she had herself conducted the lawyer to her 
mother’s bed&ide. It might help to still unpleasant whispers hereafter. Mr. 
Benson had looked on too many deathbeds not to read the signs of this one 
with tolerable clearness, and as Dorcas opened the door for him at his departure 
he looked compassionately at her troubled face. “ This is a bad business for yon, 
my poor girl,” he said. “ I am afraid there is but little chance of her rallying, 
but if she does, send for me, and I will come at any hour of the day or night.” 

“ Sir,” asked Dorcas, “ if anything should happen to my poor missis 
before she comes to herself, what would become of Miss Edith’s rights ?” 

“ In that case Miss Lawson would have no rights. Mrs. Rogers is the 
heir-at-law and she would take everything, and both of you would have to 
trust to her generosity.” 

Dorcas stood in dumb consternation. Mrs. Rogers disliked both her and 
Edith and her generosity was an unknown quantity that would certainly not be 
exerted in the present case. “My poor Edith,” she murmured, u left with¬ 
out a roof to cover her or a penny to fall back upon in case of illness. I have 
still Sam left and we are strong and can work together, but she is so young 
and without a friend in the world but me when her grandma is gone.” Her 
own case was hard enough, but she scarcely dwelt on that except in so far as 
her poverty would react upon others. Poor Elizabeth and her hungry brood 
h ad exhausted all her cherished savings and would suffer bitterly if she should 
lose the power to holp them, and she would have liked to go not quite empty 
handed to Sam. She had given the best years of her life and a loving service 
that was almost filial to Mrs. Boyd, and now when the hope and courage of 
youth had departed her, she saw herself obliged to begin the world afresh. 
Still Sam was left her. He was her sheet anchor, her one ray of comfort and 
consolation during that dreary day. She had said not one word to him of 
money matters, but she had not the strength to repulse him when he had 
found an opportunity to wipe her tears away, and to tell her that he consi¬ 
dered her as good as his wife already. “ Let me go to her, let mo be with 
her as long as I can,” she sobbed, and remarking, that women was tender 
hearted creators and the ways of Providence was unsupportable, which was 
,--*not exactly what he meant, Sam released her. 

All day long the life so nearly spent ebbed away with the fleeting hours, 
but there was no return to consciousness, no last word or last farewell, and 
as the sun sank below the horizon, the life that had lasted nearly three score 
and ten years terminated. Dorcas drew from the clothes-press the long white 
embroidered night robe that Mrs. Boyd had provided for her burial dress, and 
having performed her mistress’* final toilet she brushed the white hair and 
placed on the dear head she had loved so well one of the familiar frilled 
nightcaps. Mrs. Rogers stood by meanwhile; ashamed to suggest that older 
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garments would have served the purpose equally well, and troubled at the 
view of a grief that she felt to be deeper and more sincere than her own. 
u Dorcas,” she said at last, “ there is nothing more to be done to-night# 
Go down and get a cup of tea, you have taken nothing since the morning. 
I and my daughter tv ill remain here for a few hoifrs longer.” 
Dorcas well knew that this speech proceeded rather from a desire to show 
herself mistress of the house and all it contained, than from any kindness of 
heart, and she also suspected that her presence stood in the way of an 
inspection of the drawers and cupboards of the deceased, but she had no power 
to prevent what appeared to her in the light of a desecration, and she went 
meekly downstairs. 

Sam, who was to remain in the house that night, placed a chair for her by 
the side of the little fire that burned under the bubbling kettle, and ho and his 
mother had soon drawn the round table to her side and prepared the tea. 
“ She aint had hardly a bit nor a drop between her lips this day,” he said as 
he placed a slice of cold meat on Dorcas’ plate. “ Eat it, do my dear, it will do 
you good,” but Dorcas, though she swallowed the tea with avidity, had 
small appetite that night, and she remarked with a feeling of surprise that 
her fellow servants were able to do full justice to the fare beforp them. 

After Mrs. Baxter had washed and put away the tea things,—for neither 
she nor her son would allow Dorcas to assist in household work—she went 
out on some necessary or pretended errand and the lovers were left alone. 
Dorcas would have liked to sit quietly and almost silently by tho fire soothed 
by a calm affection that manifested itself only in a subdued and undemonstra¬ 
tive manner, but such was not Sam’s idea of improving the occasion, 
and his mother was no sooner gone than he drew his chair still closer to Dorcas, 
and passing his arm around her, began his attempt at consolation. “ You 
must not take on so, my gal. You have done your duty by her, and all on us 
must come to it. It is no use crying over spilt milk, and you have got me 
left to take care op you.” 

“ Don’t Sam,” murmured Dorcas, pushing away the encircling arm, 
“ it aint right with her a lying dead upstairs.” 

“ What aint right, my dear ? why I’ve had an eye on you this many a 
day, but I knowed as the old lady ’ud a cut up rough if she saw it through 
fear of losing you, that is why I kep quiet so long. You aint got no home 
now, so to say, apd if so be you think as you can rub along with me, why who 
is to prevent it? Come, don’t ye cry your eyes out. She has had her 
turn, and its over. It aint no good fighting against the ways o’ nature. 
We takes our turn. Birth, marrying, death, they all comes one after the 
other to most on us, and if the old folks did not clear out, there would be no 
room for the young as comes into the world. So you see, my dear, it is kick¬ 
ing against the pricks for nothing to take on so.” 

Dorcas hardly heard what he was saying, but the sound of his voioe 
soothed her, and she no longer objected to his olose neighbourhood. Growing 
bolder as she became more passive, he ventured a few loving kisses and was 
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surprised by his mother in the act. She had come noiselessly along the 
passage in her list slippers and was upon them before they were aware of her 
approach. 

“ La!” she exclaimed, “ I alius said as you two *ud come together, for 
you was inade for each other, that you was and will fit into one 
another's ways just like the bite out o’ the apple when it is put back again. 
Well I wish you joy, if it aint out o' place just now in this vale o' tears and house 
o’mourning,” and enveloping the couple with a pair of bony arms, she kissed 
Dorcas and called her daughter. Dorcas endured the embrace and was 
troubled by the untimely congratulations, but the happy swain grinned as 
much as his sense of decorum would allow, and thinking of the public house* 
rubbed his hands gleefully together, Mrs. Baxter herself seemed to consider 
it time to come back to grief or its semblance and to make a few remarks 
suitable to the occasion. i( Well there was many a worse one than the poor 
creetur a laying up there,” she observed. “ Not as she alas showed a feelin’ 
’eart, but she was fond of you, Dorcas.” 

Dorcas assented. She was so tired out by the emotions of the day, that 
sitting there warm and at rest, a sort of stupor had come over her, and dulled all 
sensations. She did not like some of the remarks that were made about her 
deceased mistress, and allusions to her own approaching change in condition 
seemed premature, but she was too weary to protest. 

“ You are a lucky woman, there is no doubt of that,” said Sam’s 
mother.—Dorcas often had to remind herself that she was Sam’s mother to 
check the secret antipathy that was growing up in her heart. You are a 
lucky woman, and it is only right as you should be the better for her 
death. I for one have always said as you deserved all she could do for 
you.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” answered Dorcas, “ I have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by poor missis* death. She has been like a mother to me, 
and it would go hard with me to lose her even if her death made me ever 
so rich.” 

“ Them sentiments does you honour,” remarked Sam, “ but you have 
earned all she can leave you, and she has only done the right thing by you.*’ 

There was a curious expression on Dorcas’ face as she looked from one to 
the other, but she addressed herself to Sam only. “ Have you not heard,” 

* she asked, “ that missis tore up her will on Wednesday and* has not made 
another since P But it is not a time to talk of that before her poor body is 
cold, and it was not her fault.” 

Sam stared in blank amazement, but he seemed to have lost the power of 
speech and it was his mother who asked, “ Who gets the money then ?” 

“Why Mrs. Rogers, of course, every penny of it.” She spoke firmly, almost 
defiantly, and then sank back in her chair to watch the effect of the communica¬ 
tion Sam moved uneasily on his chair, he had even drawn it a little farther 
from her side, but it was his mother and not he who again spoke. “ Then/ 
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she said, “ I don’t see as you two can set up housekeeping upon nothing 
apiece. It would be a tempting of Providence.” 

Dorcas did not even glance at her but she looked fixedly at Sam and 
asked if that was his opinion. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I can’t say as it aint. Wo aint got no right to run the 
risk o’ bringing empty mouths into the world ”—but Dorcas interrupted him 
and declared enough had been said upon the subject, there was no need ever 
to mention it again. The iron had entered her soul, for however slowly her 
reasoning powers might work, her feelings were quick and strong, and a 
bitter wave of wounded affection and of humiliation was sweeping over 
her. If Sam had been a wise man he would have obeyed her and let the 
matter rest there, but he was stupid in spite of all his cunning, and having a 
perception that he had acted like a cur, he made a blundering attempt to repair 
and excuse what was neither susceptible of reparation nor of excuse. 

“ You see, my dear, that is to say Dorcas,” he said, “ I am a soft hearted 
man, and seeing you so overcome and cast down, I said a many things as I did 
not exactly mean. I can’t see a female in trouble without”—again Dorcas inter¬ 
rupted, she wanted no explanations, but once started, Sam was not easily silenced, 
and he addressed the rest of his remarks to his mother, “ mother,” he continued, 
° you are a woman as can hold your tongue, so I hope as you wont never say 
nothing about the little friendlinesses as have passed between me and Dorcas. 
A woman’s kracter is all she has got to look to as you well know, and I should 
be sorry as Dorcas should be talked about through me.” Dorcas could 
endure no more, she rose pale and stern and without a word left the kitchen 
and went slowly upstairs to the death chamber. 

Mrs. Rogers had completed her perquisition, and probably transferred a 
few portable objects of value to her pockets. At any rate she was now quite 
ready to go home and leave Dorcas in charge. 

" Where will you sleep ?” she asked. 

“ I think I shall stay here, ma’am,” answered Dorcas, who remembered 
she had arranged to share Mrs. Baxter’s room and felt that she ' could no 
longer endure a night of her oompanio nship. 

“You will not be afraid ?” asked Ann Jane. 

“No, miss, I have slept by her side so long that I cannot fear her now.” 

Mrs. Rogers honoured her with a look of cold surprise, and Ann Jane began 
to whimper. Then they glanced once more at the silent figure on the bed and 
went home, relieved to change the atmosphere of death and restraint in which 
they had passed so many hou^s. Dorcas locked the outer gate, closed the house, 
and returned to her mistress’ room, there at least she was sure that the 
Baxters would not follow her, and she wanted to be alone to contemplate 
the ruin that had fallen on her in one short day. That morning she had 
had a home and hopes of a well-earned competency for her old age, even the 
joys that had blessed her youth seemed about to crown her middle age, 
and instead of turning her face from the sun and refusing to welcome it 
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because it rose late, she had blessed it that it rose at all and hastened to 
bask in the pale beams. 

A few hours had brought marvellous changes; a friend endeared by 
twenty years of close daily intercourse had disappeared from her side for ever ; 
the child she loved was penniless like herself; and worst of all, in place of tho 
sweet affection that had begun to nestle in her heart, was a horrible sense of 
wrong and humiliation, a cruel wound to her self-respect, a feeling that the 
sentiment she had wasted on Sam had left a blot on her pure and chaste life. 
What had the future to offer her, what was left to cling to, to 
steady her in the whirlpool that threatened to carry her away ? Only her 
strong sense of duty, her love for Edith, and for her sister and her helpless 
flock, and she must be forgiven if just at first these props seemed insufficient 
for her need. She who had hitherto indulged in no passionate display of grief, 
now buried her face on the edge of the bed, and with only its quiet inmate for 
a witness, gave way to a fit of convulsive sobs and tears. Then she arose, 
exhausted if not consoled, drew out her bed as usual and prepared for repose* 
As she undressed a prick reminded her of the brooch that had lain all day 
forgotten in her under pocket. She took it and opening the window, flung 
it across the front garden and over the tall box hedge, out from the death 
room into the public street, there to lie in the gutter or be trampled upon 
by the first passing foot. 


Chapter XXV. 

Less than a week after his departure there arrived a cheerful and affection¬ 
ate letter from Mr. Smythe to his wife. He had been to various theatres and 
places of amusement and was thoroughly enjoying the change, so much so 
indeed that he had made up his mind to take a run over to Paris, and begged her 
to address her next letter to the poste restante there. 

Mrs. Smythe read the missive in the privacy of her chamber, which was 
well, for her conduct after its perusal lacked dignity. She cast the offending 
sheet of paper down upon the floor and trampled upon it, uttering meanwhile 
little cries of anger and disgust. “ Paris! of all the places in the world he must 
go to Paris!” and terrible memories of what she had heard or read of the gay 
city and its allurements returned to torment the forsaken wife. Should she go to 
Paris and hunt him up 1 For a moment the project tempted he^, but a new and 
wholesome fear of her husband was growing up in her mind and she refrained, 
better wait as patiently as possible for his return and meet him with the arms 
that had vanquished him before. It did require patience to wait day after day 
with only a few meagre letters to console her^ and she dared not unburden 
herself by writing frankly all that was in her heart, for it must have been 
immediately after the receipt of her first letter of angry remonstrance that the 
Paris journey was resolved upon. Her position placed her at a decided disadvan¬ 
tage, and seeing that surrender was inevitable, she wisely determined to surrender 
as promptly and gracefully as possible. Ajnild and placable little letter followed 
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her husband to Paris, and while wishing him a pleasant holiday, she made the 
most of the fact that the boys had taken the mumps and she herself was suffer¬ 
ing from headache and general debility. The village practitioner was indeed 
quite uneasy about her, the medicine he administered appeared to produce little 
effect. 

Mrs. Smythe hoped much from the effect the communication might produce 
on her husband ; surely if he was not inclined to consider her health and 
feelings, parental anxiety would hasten his return home. Apparently however 
Mr. Smythe considered mumps one of the minor ills to which infant flesh is 
heir, for it was fully ten days after the probable receipt of the letter that a 
telegram announced his near return to Bolston Lodge. 

Mrs. Smythe resolved after mature deliberation not to meet him at the 
railway station or to manifest any demonstrative joy at seeing him again, but 
she rustled down in a new robe of pale pink and ruby when he drove up to the 
door, and she opposed no resistance to the prolonged and affectionate hug with 
which he greeted her. Absence had worked a change in Mr. Smythe, he had 
become more self-assertive, he gave his orders and recommendations to the 
servants and children in a manner that his wife considered imperious, and which 
impressed her so much that she did not dare to interrogate him too closely as 
to the events of the three weeks that had elapsed since they last met. It was 
certain that he had returned in the best of spirits and the most amiable of 
moods, bringing presents for every one, and the daintiest of lace trifles, gloves, 
and Parisian slippers for his wife. A supply of French novels and a collection 
of portraits of Parisian actresses and ladies of the demi monde were among the 
acquisitions intended for his personal use and pleasure, and when Mrs. Smythe 
began a sermon on the subject, he cut her so very short that she refrained from 
any further expression of opinion. A radical change had come over his bearing 
to her, he was as affectionate as ever, but the deferential respect he had once 
given was a thing of the past. He had commenced his married life by setting 
his love on a pedestal and bowing down before her, but the upper air had 
proved too rarifled for Mrs. Smythe, she had soon ceased to be comfortable on 
her perch, and had presented a spectacle that was not edifying. Having found 
her true level, the lady was more at her ease and secretly enchanted to perceive 
a master hidden in her slave and to encounter a being able to command at once 
her obedience apd her love. She never missed the purer and more ethereal 
affection that she had destroyed, and having remodelled her worshipper after her 
own image, she was perfectly satisfied to be adored in a rougher and grosser 
fashion. Bom in a lower sphere, she would have loved some violent tyrannical 
brute, and been faithful and devoted till death in ^pite of blows and ill-treatment; 
for she was of the earth earthy ; things too ethereal were insipid to her, she 
liked to feel herself dominated, and would never # think of refusing a kiss from 
the one she loved simply because it had been preceded by a slap in the face. 

Not long after his return Mr. Smythe, with a view to his wife’s pleasure or 
the health of his sons—for they had still hardly recovered from the infantile 
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. ailment that had afflicted them—proposed that the entire family should migrate to 
Bournemouth for a week or ten days’ change, and it was on their return home 
that a couple of letters garnished with ominous black seals were put into Edith’s 
hands. She had enjoyed the brief stay at the seaside and returned home full of 
anticipation of that other and much desired holiday from which she believed 
herself separated by only a few weeks’ interval. A glance showed her that one 
black bordered envelope was addressed by Mrs. Rogers, the second letter was 
from Dorcas, and as it was always a work of time to arrive at an understanding 
of her communications, she tore open the other first and read :— 

“ My dear Edith, 

Considering the very peculiar circumstances that led to your leaving 
Burnham, only a melancholy occasion like the present could induce me to write 
to you. My mother died last Friday and was buried this morning. She died 
quietly and without pain and left no message for you. Dorcas is staying in 
the house for a few weeks until she enters Mrs. Morton’s service. Both of you 
have received all that you can ever hope for from my poor mother or her estate. 
You have voluntarily cut yourself off from us all, but I need hardly say l wish 
you well and hope you may never have cause to repent it. Sincerely yours, 
Anne Rogers.” 

For an instant Edith indulged a wild and insane hope that the letter was 
only a cruel hoax, but if confirmation was needed, Dorcas’ letter was there to 
confirm it, and with a sinking heart she puzzled out the smeared and uneven 
lines that told her 

“Yore pore Gran Mar Dide yesdy and his to bo berrid tusedy my dere 
Edith she lovd you to the last but yong boyd plad goste in the yarde and She 
toar her Wil and she had not tim to mak a nutther my dere Edith yore farther 
his monny his gone to mrs. rogers tekes evry think after the sail I am goin to 
live with mrs. mortun so no more at presen from one as alius will lov you tho 
she is onley a pore Misrubbul womun.” 

At first the one great fact conveyed, the death of her dear old grandmother 
swallowed up all else, hut after a while she perceived the stings in Mrs. Rogers’ 
letter and realized the effect that Boyd’s mysterious offence in the yard was 
likely to have on her own future and that of Dorcas. She had been taught 
from infancy to consider the small sum left by her father for the immediate use 
of his children as her own especial property. Dr. and Mrs. Boyd had religiously 
respected it, and the old lady had more than once thought of investing it in 
Edith’s name, she had however contented herself by willing it to her in addition 
to what other provision she thought herself able to make for the darling of her old 
age, and if the will had remained in existence, the precaution would no doubt 
have been sufficient to secure her granddaughter’s rights. 

Separation, death, poverty—was nothing else to be her lot! In bitterness 
of spirit she cast herself face«downwards on her pillows and indulged in an 
outburst of passionate grief, as she recalled the dear face that she should 
never behold again. Her family circle had been so narrow and her affections 
concentrated on so few people, that the wreneh of parting with her earliest 
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friend was a terrible one—homeless, motherless, friendless, Dorcas alone remained 
to bind her to Burnham and her past life. Poor good Dorcas who would be cast 
out to labour among strangers after all those years of faithful devotion. Poor 
Dorcas whose unskilful hand cofuld not even enable her to unburden herself of 
her grief and loneliness by writing freely to the one she loved best. 

Mrs. Smythe, who could be kind hearted when none of her little foibles 
were in question, heard of Edith’s loss with much sympathy, and insisted that it 
would do the boys no harm to run wild for a couple of weeks, especially as the 
Midsummer holiday must be given up, and the welcome leisure was employed by 
Edith in making her simple mourning or in the long solitary walks that were 
her most congenial distraction. Movement in the open air quieted and consoled 
her, and the tears she shed in the fields and woods were less bitter and brought 
more relief. One day when she had wandered several miles from home, a 
summer shower overtook her, and trusting it would pass over, she was standing 
under the insufficient shelter of an overhanging bank, when Ben Hayden drove 
up in his dogcart. In an instant he had alighted and stood by her side. He 
had umbrellas and wraps, would she allow him to have the pleasure of driving 
her to the Lodge whither he was bound. The offer was a natural one and 
however inexpensive her new mourning might be, she was unwilling to expose 
it to the certain, deterioration of a wetting, yet she hesitated principally perhaps 
because Mr. Hayden seemed so very glad of the hazard that had brought them 
together. “You had better get in at once before your gown is spoiled,” said 
Ben, noting the direction her eyes had taken, and unable to find a plausible 
pretext for refusal, she allowed him to help her in and throw his own loose light 
overcoat over her shoulders. After all the journey would last a few minutes 
only, and it would have been folly to refuse the offer of a conveyance for the 
rain drops were already rattling down on the umbrella and pouring over the 
horse’s shiningijcoat. “ Surely this is not the nearest way,” exclaimed Edith 
as they dashed by a finger post and down a green lane. “ It makes very little 
difference and if the worst comes to the worst, we are sure of a shelter here,” 
he answered, looking so happy and frank that she forgot to distrust him and 
rather enjoyed the drive and hiB kind care of her. The lane lying between 
overhanging woods was damp and marshy at all times, and now recent rains had 
made of it a marvel of cool green beauty. The horse’s hoofs cut deep into the 
turf at each step, moss had grown over the gnarled roots on each side of the 
road, and the wet leaves glistened ; but by the time the green paradise drew to 
an end, Mr. Hayden’s object in coming that way became apparent. He drove 
under a rude shed, whose dilapidated roof was supplemented by the branches of 
a huge beech tree, and pulled up. Edith’s fears returned in full force, she was 
nervous and almost trembling in her dread of she hardly knew what. “ Had 
we not better go on ?” she said. “ Yes, directly,” he answered, “but I have 
new harness to-day and this weather is rather hard upon it. I hope you wont 
mind waiting five minutes.” He closed the dripping umbrella as he spoke, and 
looked at Edith in a way that disconcerted her. “ Besides,” he continued, “to be 
quite frank, I have wanted to speak to you for months. Don’t be afraid, you 
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must know that I would not say a word that could hurt or frighten you for 
the world, or let a care or a sorrow come near you if I could help it.” He paused 
as if to note the effect of his words, but Edith’s finger was busy tracing 
channels between the drops that studded the macintosh on her knee and she 
did not look up. A deep peace seemed to surround them in their verdant 
retreat, and the monotonous drip of the rain was only broken by the 
champing of the horse, the splash of a frog plunging into the pool behind 
the shed, or the chirping and twittering of the little birds that had taken shelter 
in the branches above them. Anything more idyllic than the scene it would be 
difficult to imagine, and a lover could hardly wish for a better setting for his 
tender words and impassioned pleading. Ben Hayden was eloquent too, for he 
spoke under the empire of strong feeling; and he appealed to one whose hungry 
and lonely heart cried imperiously for affection. He had loved her, he said, from 
the first time he saw her, loved her so truly and entirely that if she would trust 
herself to him and share his home and his life, he would be husband, lover, 
brother to her, and a friend so true and tender that she should forget that she was 
fatherless and motherless, and they two should become all in all to each other. 
Then he paused and sought to read her answer in her flushed face before her lips 
uttered it. His words had fallen sweetly on the ear of the lonely girl, and 
without being in love with Mr. Ben Hayden, she was deeply touched by his 
appreciation of her. After all when a man she truly esteemed and might 
learn to love offered her his heart, and with it a home, family ties, and all 
the good things of life that had seemed so far out of her reach, was she 
bound to cling to dependence, loneliness and poverty because one she was never 
likely to see again, who was dead to her, married in all probability by this time, 
had stirred greater depths in her being, and attuned her heart to sweeter music. 
“ I cannot, it is impossible,” she said, “ neither your mother nor Mrs. Smytlie 
would approve,” but as she uttered the words she burst into teal^p. 

“ Is that the only reason V asked Ben with a joyful little laugh of content, 
and as if to show the trifling importance he attached to the obstacle, and his 
desire to take immediate possession of her, he drew her head to bis breast and 
tenderly wiped away her tears. For a moment Edith’s sore and sorrowful 
heart drank in this petting and soothing as innocently as if she had been a 
grieved child, then remembrance awoke, and she drew herself as far away from 
her comforter as the limits of the vehicle would allow. “ No, that is not the only 
reason,” she said. “ There is another one and I must tell it you At once, you have 
always been so good and kind to me that I owe you the entire truth.” A 
vague uneasiness showed itself in Ben’s face and Edith herself apparently found 
the entire truth not easy to reveal. “ I have loved some one else,” she continued 
at last, “indeed I love him still; and think I always shall,” 

*' 1 Are you engaged to marry him 1” asked Ben, recovering in some measure 
from his first consternation. < 

“ Oh no, that can never be. Perhaps he is already married, for I have 
not heard of him for a long time.” 

41 Then why not let me love you and teach you to love me?” 
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But the mere putting of her secret into words had restored her resolution and 
she answered, “That would be unjust to both of us and to you especially so.” 

“ I am content with what you can give me, I ask for nothing but permission 
to love you. Surely you can accord that much, the other can have no claim 
upon you since he is married or about to marry.” 1 

“ Pray say no more about him,” exclaimed Edith. u Don’t talk of him. 
Indeed you must accept my answer, and please drive me home or let me get out, 
for the rain is almost over.” ' 

Ben Hayden obediently gathered up the reins, but his eyes met hers as the 
horse’s hoofs struck once more on the hard level high road, and she understood 
that he had not the slightest intention of giving up the game. He was one not 
easily turned from his purpose, and having once made up his mind, difficulties 
were more apt to stimulate than to overcome him. Of this trait in his character 
Edith was already aware, and she was almost inclined to believe that she was 
lighting against the inevitable as she remarked the gentle but resolute air of 
proprietorship with which he helped her from the dogcart and bade her lose no 
time in changing her damp raiment. 

(To be continued.) 

LIME JUICE IN THE TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 

M. Czartoryski, M. D., of Stockton, California, writes as follows to the 
London Lancet : 

During a prolonged residence in the interior of China, I became acquainted 
with the fact that the Chinese place great reliance during epidemics of diph¬ 
theria on the internal use of the fresh juice of limes, and of the fruit itself, 
which they consume in enormous quantities, in every conceivable form—as 
lemonade, with native spirits, cut in slices, etc.—during attacks of this dread¬ 
ful disease, v|fth apparently most successful results, it hardly ever failing to 
effect a cure. The Chinese consider it a specific, and will, in case of need, do 
anything to obtain a supply. 

Since I have come back to California, as also in Louisiana, I have used 
limes ar.d their juices in my practice as a physician with most snccessful 
results in cases of diphtheria, even in the most desperate cases. As soon as 
I take charge of a case of diphtheria, I order limes to be administered as freely 
as possible in any manner the patient can be prevailed upon to take them, 
especially in tKe form of hot lemonade, sweetened with white sugar or honey, 
or cut in slices with powdered white sugar. Besides lime juice (which I 
suppose acts by imparting an excess of oxygen to the circulation, and thereby 
prevents formation of vibriones, etc., and so has almost a specific effect on 
disease), I prescribe whatever drug may be indicated to relieve symptoms as 

they develop, and impart strength by appropriate stimulants and nourishment. 

t_ • 

An old toper hearing some ladies discussing the wonderful fact that a 
baby can say “ no ” several months before it can say “ yes,” remarked,“ Well, 
ladies, jou^ee that’s ’cause babies ain’t never asked if they’ll take somethin 
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STRAY CHAPTERS FROM INDIAN HISTORY. 

By Captain J. S. KING, Bombay Staff Corps. 

(Continued from VoL ///., No. 2 .) 

IV.-YUSAF BEG, FOUNDER OF THE ’ADIL SHAHI DYNASTY IN BIJAPUR. 

The nobles considered that the most advisable course to pursue was to 
send by an eloquent and affable man a conciliatory letter recalling Yusaf. 
They believed that by conciliatory measures he might be induced to return to 
Court; but if he would not come, or should on any pretext delay his return, 
they proposed sending some of their number to take possession of the frontier* 
and gradually reduce him to submission by fair means or foul. The king 
ratified this proposition, and Subhan Kuli Hamadani, who was one of the royal 
favourites and held the rank of chief huntsman, was despatched to the frontier 
with a large army ; but Mauland Isma’il Munshi, one of the counsellors of the 
time, was first sent with the robe of honour, the promise and the summons* 
Hdfiz Shatnsu-d-din Khizri was formerly in the service of Yusaf Beg’s 
father, and had continued so up to the time that Yusaf Beg left Shiraz for 
India, when, being much attached to Yusaf, he entered his service and became 
one of his confidants. He was now sent with Maulana Isma’il Munshi f s 
mission ; and several times he wrote to the king stating that he did not place 
any dependence on the promises of the nobles. 

At last an order was issued to Subhan Kuli, who was at the head of the 
army, that he should proceed to the neighbourhood of Kevalkunda, first pacify 
Yusaf feeg, tranquillize his fears and bring him to court; otherwise, as in 
duty bound, to wage war against him, and devastate the country till his army 
should become completely powerless. 

When Subhan Kuli received the order, he set out for Kevalkunda, and 
alighting at the distance of three farsahhe from that place, advanced in a 
peaceful manner, and sent a messenger with a conciliatory letter to Yusaf Beg. 
When the latter had informed himself of the contents, he wrote in reply:— 
“ The contents of this letter are such as must not he disclosed to any one. Tf 
I ask you, with a limited number of attendants, to come into the fortress in 
order that we may finally decide on the most advisable course to pursue, 
perhaps you will not trust me; but, with your permission I will go, with one 
attendant only, into your camp at midnight, or at any other time that may be 
convenient, and lay my proposals before yon.” 

Subhan Kuli Beg consented to the interview with Yusaf Beg, and the 
latter went to his camp with one attendant, and they held a private consulta¬ 
tion. Yusaf Beg said :— u The nobles of the Dakhin are hostile to foreigners: 
they cannot bear to see one at court, and are continually striving to injure 
them. They drove roe firora {he royal presence, and now in sending you 
against roe, they evidently contemplate the destruction of both of uS, Under 
these circumstances the most advisable course for us to pursue is to devise 
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some means whereby they may not be able to get the upper hand of us. Now, 
there are many highway robbers round us ; let us jointly make war against 
them ; after gradually overcoming them and taking possession of their country 
and fortresses, we shall obtain independent power, and the nobles will no 
longer be able to injure us. In this action there will be no disloyalty towards 
the king our master; in fact he will approve of it, for he is favourably 
disposed towards us ; and after we have paid homage to him, we can always 
remain at court.” 

Subhdn Kuli Beg, being a man of intelligence, knew that what Yusaf Beg 
said was the essence of good advice, and saw the expediency of entering into 
an alliance with him. 

After some further consultation, it was agreed that Yusaf Beg, for the 
sake of tho reputation of Subhan Kuli Beg, should surrender the fort of 
Gulkunda, but retain the other fortresses for himself. In accordance with 
this arrangement Yusaf Beg surrendered the fort of Gulkunda to Subh&n Kuli 
Beg, who contentedly took up his abode in it. 

Day by day the prosperity of these two increased, and they continued 
their conquests in the country of the infidels. They seized various towns, 
invited the inhabitants to embrace Islam, and founded mosques in every village. 

When the news of this alliance and the power they had attained reached 
the Court, tho king and the nobles consulted together as to the best means of 
destroying them, and it was resolved that some of the nobles with a numer¬ 
ous army should be sent against them. When Yusaf Beg and Subhan Kuli 
Beg heard of this, in order lo show their loyalty, they jointly sent valuable 
presents and a letter to tho king by Hafiz Shamsu-d-din. The substance of 
their letter was as follows :— 

“ We hav^been appointed over the infidels and tyrants, and owing to the 
good fortune of your majesty, many of them have embraced Islam, and almost 
the whole of their country has come into the possession of the king, and the 
glory and power of Islam is daily increasing: throughout the whole of this 
country the Jdiutba is read, and money coined in the name of your majesty ; 
mosques have been erected and justice distributed, and the people of the 
country, in sincerity placing the head of obedience on the ground, are engaged 
in praying for the daily increase of your majesty’s prosperity. Some of the 
infidels from thi§ neighbourhood have formed an alliance and are watching on 
the frontier, thinking that some time or other they may regain possession of 
their hereditary country. To drive them away it is necessary for us to remain 
a little while longer; otherwise we should hasten to court to do homage to 
your majesty. Please God, we shall do so after, driving away the enemy,” 

When the messenger with the letter and the presents arrived in the 
presence of the king, and represented all the cirqumstanees in detail, the king 
•aid in the assembly :—“ They have done nothing inconsistent with loyalty, 
and they have striven to reinforce Isl&m.” He presented some of his own robes 
to the messenger, ind sent back by him a reassuring letter and presents 
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suitable to the circumstances of each. On Yusaf Beg he conferred the title of 
Majlis Raft* *Adil Khan SSvaji and on Subhdn Kali Beg the title of Kntbo-1 
Mnlk. 

Shortljr after the return of the messenger Majlis Raft* set out for the Court 
taking with him valuable presents. 

When he had arrived near the outskirts of the city, the king sent most of 
the nobles to meet him, and the king himself honoured him by going out one 
farsdkh to meet him. 

(To be continued .) 

MYSTERIOUS NUMBER ONE. 

A dilapidated figure stealthily approached a Sun reporter waiting for a night 
car on Park row, and a voice husky with persistent intemperance whispered, 44 An* 
have yez foive cints wid yez, sorr P” 

“I have ,” said the reporter, carefully buttoning his pocket. 

44 Share, an* av coorse, a foine gintlemon loike yesilf wud niver be widout a 
shmall coin to lind another gintlemon, dead browuk loike misilf, hoy ?” 

“But I don’t know you, and- 99 

4 ‘ Whisht, noo! Is it thrue ye’re tellin’ me ? Bade the papers, sorr, rade the 
papers, an* ye’ll be afther knowin’ me well. Oi’rn Noomber Wan!” 

14 Number One, the Irish assassin P” 

44 Throth an'Oi am, sorr,” said the scarecrow proudly, “at laste, barrin’the 
Oirish; mayhap me fairther was Oirish at some pariod av his loife, God bliss his 
mimory, but sorra a dhrap av Oirish blood did he lave me. I tuk afther the old 
’ooman, who was a Frinch lady intoirely.” 

44 And where do you live P” asked the reporter. 

44 Och, jist forninst th’ Cinthril Pairk, in an iligant brown-shtone risidince; an’ 
Oi'm the b’y wull intrijuice yez to the foinest bottle av ould whushky, av ye’ll folly 
oop the acquaintince. We'll git dhrunk thegither!” 

44 Shall I inquire for Number One P” 

44 Shmall good ’twud do yez av yez did, fur Oi’m not Noomber Wan oop there. 
Oi’m only Musther McGinty at hoom ; the Misfchress McGinty, she's Noomber Wan 
—an’ she'd be Noomber Wan av she wur dyin’.” 

44 Good night,” said the reporter, as his car rattled up to the stand. 

“Och, an’bad cess to yez, an* not a dirthy ould nickel to shpare fur all me 
rivilashins. Oi thought yez wur lookin' out fur Noomber Wan—but now Oi’m 
shure ye air.” 

A family consisting of a man, bis wife and three daughters, all of wnom 
suffered from obliquity of vision, are popularly known as the 44 Squintette.” 


44 Out of the Frying-pan,” Ac.—-Parson (to Ne’er-do-weel): What’s this I 

hear, Giles—that your wife has left you! A h! this is what I-Giles: She might 

do worse than that, sir.—Parson (shocked): Worse 1—Giles: She might come back 
again! 


In Galloway, large crags are met with having anoient writing on them. One 
on the Knookleby Farm has cut deep on the upper side, 44 Lift me up and 1*11 tell 
you more. 9 * A number of people gathered to this crag and succeeded in lifting it 
up in the hope of being well paid, but instead of finding any gold they found written 
on it, 44 Lay me down as I was before.* 9 ' 



* Translated from the French qf M. Charles de Bernard. 


Chapter V. • 

As he returned to the house which Celestine inhabited, Dramond felt a 
joyful sensation which at first surprised him, but he soon attributed it to the 
secret satisfaction inspired by a service rendered or a duty accomplished. 

“ L have not lost my day,” he said, with a smile that might have 
illuminated the countenance of Titus of philanthropic memory. “ I defy the 
most skilful diplomatist to have found a better way oat of the difficulty. On one 
hand, I have saved my friend from an irreparable folly, on the other, I have 
kept intact the honour of a respectable family and of a young girl whose beauty 
at least merits consideration.” 

Devotion is rare, but absolute disinterestedness is still more soto The 
imagination of a man who has done a good deed directs itself by natural 
attraction towards the recompense he thinks ho merits. 

I have deserved a few pleasant days he said to himself; why should I not 
set up my tent here for a week? In the month of May Paris is so dull and the 
country so beautiful. And then since Aristide’s engagement is broken off, 
little Celestine is no longer my friend’s intended, I only see in her the seduc¬ 
tive black domino I have so long sought. Why should I not continue an ad* 
venture commenced in such a romantic manner ? His conscience set at rest by 
this subtile distinction, the young man returned to M. Simart’s with sparkling 
eyes and a smile on his lips. He had made up his mind to please every one 
and he began at once. He talked education and national guard to the master 
of the house; discussed a judgment of the cour de cassation with M. Iiegnault, 
a sort of barrister without a brief; talked of the fashions, theatre and new 
novels to the pretty blonde proprietor of the emerald ring; and terminated 
the evening by singing duets with Celestine, who appeared to endure with 
the utmost stoicism the absence of her intended. 

During several days Francis watched without cease with an interest as 
deep as it was secret, the strange girl who was to have married his friend, and 
whose graceful beauty exercised over him a seduction which he was only half 
inclined to acknowledge. The result of his study was a doubt which he 
foand irritating*and intolerable. For any one who had not analysed in all 
their ramifications the delicate and almost imperceptible fibres of tbe feminine 
organization, Mademoiselle Sim&rt was an incomprehensible enigma. Some¬ 
times careless as a child, at others thoughtful as a woman ; giddy in the 
morning, melancholy the evening of the same day; foolishly petulant or 
unnecessarily grave, more changeable than the waves that yield to the tempest 
one instant, and the next reflect the serenity of thf heavens, Celestine belonged 
to one of those variable and complex types upon which commonplace people 
look with distrust and artists with love. In spite of his knowledge and 
experience, Francis did not know at firit wbat eendusion to some to* 
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“ Angel or demon,” he said, “ but which of the two ? ” One evening, three 
days after Tessier went—Tessier had not written and no one seemed to re¬ 
member him except M. Si mart—Celestine, Madame Regnault, and Francis 
were sitting in a little pavilion at the extreme end of the garden. The two ladies 
embroidered f while the guest, seated at their feet, held a book in his hand and 
read aloud the touching recital of the sufferings of Indiana. Contrary to 
custom he was acquitting himself of his task in a very unsatisfactory manner ; 
crippling without pity the eloquent prose of Georges Sand, paying no attention 
to punctuation, turning sometimes two leaves at once, and stopping in the 
middle of a sentence to look at Celestine. Mademoiselle Simart’s eyes were 
fixed upon her work and she did not appear to perceive the mistakes of the 
reader, perhaps because she listened to the sound of the voice rather more than 
to the words of the book, and remarked without anger shortcomings of which 
she had guessed the cause. Having no reason to be as indulgent as her cousin, 
MadaAe Regnault interrupted by a sudden laugh a sentenco which apj^eared 
to please Francis so much that he was unable to get out of it. 

“ I must acknowledge,” she said, “ that I do not understand a single 
word of what you say. You have a strange manner of reading, generally one 
looks at his book.” 

4t Ah,” thought Dramond, as he shut the volume, “ she has guessed my 
secret; this evening she will talk to Celestine and to-morrow they will both 
make fun of me.” 

“ Night is come, we must go in,” said the younger lady, folding up her 
embroidery as if she wished to avoid the jests which she saw sparkling in the 
eyes of the pretty blonde. 

“You are right,” she answered. “Let us have some music, Monsieur 
will perhaps show more mercy to Rossini than ho has shown to Georges Sand.” 

Without giving her cousin time to add raoro, Celestino helped her to rise, 
passed her arm round her and forced her to dance the galop to the house. 

Francis looked after the graceful couple of which he only saw one half, 
then he rose slowly, but instead of going in he turned to a green archway and 
walked up and down with thoughtful brow and sentimental attitude until 
the growing obscurity put an end to his revery. 

“ I am tired of uncertainty,” he said, “ I want to know the truth. She 
is either the most innocent or the most perverse of women. In the first case 
my doubts are an insult to her. In the second, what I feel is-a mistake. The 
opera ball is all the while in my mind and spoils the pleasure I have in 
looking at her. 1 must end this nightmare.” 

In the saloon Dramond found all the family assembled. The old aunt 
and M. Regnault were playing at piquet, the two cousins executed a duet, 
while M. Simart, buried in an aru»chair, beat time with juvenile energy. 

“ Does not that make yqp want to dance ?” lie asked of his guest. 

“ I do not like dancing,” Dramond answered with the testiness 
peculiar to lovers. 

Hearing this blasphemy, Celestine turned her head, and her fingers 
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remained suspended over the keys while her eyes were fixed on the gentleman 
whom she thought less agreeable than usual. 44 You don’t like dancing ?” she 
said with an air of stupefaction. 44 What do you like then ?” 

44 You,” thought Francis, arresting on his lips the little worjl which his 
heart answered, and setting aside the feeling of the moment to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity which appeared good. 

44 I did not express myself well,” he answered. 44 I meant to say that I 
do not like the balls that are in vogue in society, with their monotonous 
quadrilles. I do not appreciate pleasures without enthusiasm, and in a 
salon passion is not admissible. To understand the electric effect that 
dancing may have on the imagination, you should go to public balls, to 
masked balls,” as he spoke, he watched with ardent interest the face of 
Mademoiselle Simart, who without the least trace of embarrassment listened 
innocently and with seeming interest to this apology for a pleasure which 
may be anything but innocent. 

44 But no one dances at a masked ball,” she observed. 

44 Do they not ?” asked the young man, not wishing to risk a more direct 
inquiry. 

“Hortenso,” continued Celestine, turning to her cousin, 44 when we went 
to the opera ball no cue danced, did they, and that seemed to mo very strange* 
1 do not understand a ball without dancing.” 

Francis felt his heart grow light, tho very air he breathed seemed delicious. 
The simple words he had just heard dissipated, as if by enchantment, tho cloud 
that in his imagination had surrounded the innocent girl. Ashamed of his 
suspicions he acknowledged himself guilty and enjoyed his remorse. Those in 
love are sometimes so happy to find themselves in the wrong. His face no 
doubt betrayed his happiness, for Celestine, whose eagle eyes would have 
gazed at the sun, could not meet the glance that sought hers. She bowed 
her head in confusion and for the first time there blossomed upon her cheeks 
the burning roses whose root is in the heart. 

44 Relate to M. Dramond your deeds at the opera, I am sure it would 
amuse him,” said M. Regnault, without interrupting his game. 

Francis felt a violent increase of friendship for the tali bald man, he 
considered him amiable, possessed of a cultivated mind, and he all but saw 
hair growing above his forehead. Contrary to custom, Mademoiselle Simart 
appeared embarrassed, and as she did not answer, Madame Regnault turned 
towards Dramond, whose growing passion had not escaped her notice. 

44 You have perhaps remarked,” she said laughingly, 44 that we are all 
here the very humble slaves of that little girl #who exercises a despotic sway 
over all who come near her. I warn you so that you may take care of your¬ 
self. Her whims are laws, her caprices decrees from whioh there is no appeal; 
my uncle has brought her up in that way, and our weakness has confirmed the 
abuses of this fine system of education. You oan imagine then the extra¬ 
vagant notions that enter the mind of a child so completely spoiled; Among 
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other fancies this winter Celestine took it into her head to go to a masked ball, 
and where do yon think she wanted to take us ? To Musart's.” 

“ Yea , nothing less than Musart’s would do for her,” interrupted the old 
merchant with a good natured paternal laugh. “ The wild little thing wanted 
to go to Musart’s. What do you say to that, M. Dramond ?” 

“ I say that angels can without peril descend to the infernal regions,” 
answered Francis warmly. 

Good man Simart admired the phrase-without well understanding it; 
Celestine admired it still more, perhaps because she did understand it. 

“ Well I do not pretend to be an angel,” continued Madame Regnault 
with an ironical emphasis on the last word, “ so the project appeared to me a 
little risky, but there was no way of resisting. So I capitulated and was 
only too glad to succeed in substituting the Opera for the more terrible ball 
with which I was threatened. We started then all three.” 

“ Three !” repeated Dramond a little uneasily, “ some one went with you ?” 

“ My husband of course,” answered Madame Regnault, “my husband, 
whose conduct I am obliged to acknowledge was by no means exemplary. As 
soon as we got there he shut us up in a box, taking for pretext the crowd, but 
really because he wanted to go and amuse himself, and there he left us for 
more than an hour exposed to the most stupid adventures.” 

“ What adventures,” said Francis with affected curiosity. 

“ Two drunken men, hideously disfigured, forced us to leave the box.” 

Celestine interrupted her cousin. u The first was not drunk,” she said, 
“ on the contrary he talked very agreeably. You said yourself that he had 
expressive eyes and very fine teeth.” 

“ You did not repeat your observations to me,” remarked M. Jtegnault 
to his wife, while with a sensation of gratified vanity Francis smiled at his own 
reflection in the glass over the piano. 

M. Simart, as we have already stated, liked to retire early, and he now 
put an end to the conversation by giving the signal for retreat. Alone in his 
room Dramond gave himself up to delightful meditations on the love which 
was no longer mingled with distrust. The charming face of Celestine passed 
through his dreams like the rays of a chaste and luminous star, but the golden 
vision was eclipsed in the morning by the commonplace face of the concierge 
Nicolas, who enterod the room carrying in his hand a letter bearing the 
Paris postmark. 

“ It is from Tcssier. Why the devil does he write to me ?” he said, 
opening the letter with as much irritation as if he had guessed its contents. 

“ My dear friend,” the o ex-future son-in-law wrote to his confidant. 

*< During the four days that have passed since I left you, 1 have been con¬ 
tinually expecting a letter from you and I send every evening to inquire if you 
have returned to Paris. I acknowledge that I do not understand your abso¬ 
lute silence nor your prolonged absence, though they reassure me, for they 
prove that the negociation you have undertaken is not terminated. During 
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four days 1 have made many reflections. A marriage as near conclusion and 
as advantageous as mine should not be rashly broken off on account of a child¬ 
ish fit of anger, and Celestine is guilty of nothing more. In reality I was 
more to blame than she was, for if she is a little capricious,^ I ought to 
acknowledge that I am too sensitive, and I have not her youth to excuse me. 
The other day in the billiard room we misunderstood I think the gesture 
which justly offended me. Celestine exhibits much vivacity in her gestures, 
she almost always moves her hands when she speaks, and what we took for a 
menace was no doubt only a careless gesture. For that matter even if she 
had the intention that I supposed at the time, I ought to forgive her, for the bru¬ 
tality I showed in beating Soliman was just the thing to irritate her. So, 
my dear friend, I beg you to undo whatever you may have done in conformity 
with my instructions. It will be easy, for I know the resources you command 
and your diplomatic talent. Tell M. Simart the apoplexy that attacked my 
uncle will not end seriously, and that I hope to return to his house in a few 
days. My respectful regards to Madame Regnault and her aunt, and tell 
Celestine” 

“ Go to the devil,” cried Francis at this passage of the letter which he 
crushed in his hand without reading the rest. “ If Celestine loves him— 
which I doubt—he will need no advocate with her. If she does not love 
him, I should feel a scruple about influencing the child’s decision, for he will 
not make her happy. I am sure he will not make her happy. He has 
thrown up the ball, so much the worse for him, he knows the proverb. I 
had every reason to suppose he had definitely given up the idea of this 
marriage and I was free to lovo Celestine. I do love her and I will maintain 
my rights. ‘ Each for himself and heaven for all.* ” 

The idea of supplanting his friend and becoming principal actor in a 
marriage which he had only intended to witness, did not awaken the least 
remorse in the mind of Dramond. Love spoke loud enough to drown the 
objections of his conscience. Besides he quieted his scruples with the follow¬ 
ing phrase, “ Either she loves him or she does not love him ; if she loves him, 
she will not marry me ; if she does not love him, what right has he to 
complain ?” 

Absolved from blame by this argument so difficult to answer, and spurred 
on by the intended return of Aristide, Francik resolved not to lose an instant 
in fixing his position. After dinner he went up to Mme. Regnault and gravely 
asked for a moment’s conversation, 

The pretty blonde received the request with the mooking smile which so 
often visited her face. Without affectation they, walked down into the garden 
and there the young man began his confession without loss of time, and with 
that frank warmth of utterance which almost always gains the indulgenoe of 
women. 

“Madame,” he said, “I will not tell yon that I love your cousin, for 
yon know it already 
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“ What do you say, Monsieur,” interrupted Madame Regnaulfc with 
affected surprise. 

41 You know it, I am sure, for if you have read my eyes I have also read 
yours. I be}ieve also that the marriage contemplated was not to your taste 
and that Tessier was not favoured by you. Pray do not interrupt me. I am 
far from thinking the worse of yOu for that. Your impression was that the 
character of my friend offered to a wife no guarantee of happiness ; and you 
are right. Can you judge me more favourably ? I love Celestine—forgive 
me the familiarity, as you are aware love knows only the baptismal name. I 
love your cousin, but to tell her so, young and so innocent as she is, would be a 
mistake—although a mistake I long to commit. It would be said that I had 
taken unfair advantage of the hospitality that has welcomed me here. Your 
aunt has probably forgotten love. I doubt if M. Simart ever knew it, and 
your husband, so well situated in regard to love, intimidates me by his 
gravity. You soe I could only address myself to you, since you alone could 
understand me. Pray tell me that you forgive this sudden and badly 
expressed declaration, and that you will be my protectrice. My family is 
known to M. Simart. I have a larger fortune than Tessier. You see mo, I 
hope I do not displease you, and I have the best disposition in the world. 
Upon my honor, madame, I will make Celestine happy. She does not love 
him, does she ?” 

" How easily you arrange it all!” answered Madame Itegnault, who could 
not help smiling, this time without irony, “You forget that with or without 
my consent, M. Tessier is going to marry Celestine.” 

“ The marriage is not concluded and never need be unless you like. 
When he went away Tessier told me positively to break it off. Since then it 
is true he has changed his mind and given me other instructions, but I accept 
the first and refuse the second. The arrangement made with him really exists 
no longer since he himself has drawn back. I am free to ask for the hand of 
your cousin, and I ask you for it.” 

“ Your reasoning is very specious, but I fear it is not altogether exempt 
from Jesuitism as my uncle would say. But never mind, you have frankness 
and wit, two fine qualities, and I have not the courage to blame the step you 
have taken, though it is a little irregular. You have guessed rightly. I do 
not like your friend, whom you also do not care much about it seems to me- 
I should gladly see Celestine break off the marriage, and if it is not too late, I 
do not refuse my help,” 

u Oh madame, how well I judged you. I owe you muoh gratitude.” 

“ It is well,” answered Madame Begnault, returning to her usual ex¬ 
pression. “ There is my husband watohing us from the window, he does not 
like any one to speak so long and so warmly with me.” 

“ One word more, since you consent to play the part of my guardian 
angel, do not be only half kind. Do you permit me to tell Celestine that I 
love her ?” 
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** As to that, no. Your eyes have already said too much ; yesterday you 
brought the colour to her cheeks. The first time I have seen her blush for 
any cause of that sort.” 

“ She blushed, you are sure of it ?” cried Franois, trying in his delight to 
seize the hand of bis protectrice and carry it to his lips. * 

“ My husband !” exclaimed Mme. Regnault, drawing her hand suddenly 
away. “ Do you want him to think you are making love to me. Be reason¬ 
able and remember I forbid you to speak to Celestine.” 

“ Before you !” said Dramond imploringly. 

“ Before me ! He has always an answer ready. Really I am too good 
to you,” she said after a second of hesitation. ** Don’t look so unhappy. I 
see Colestine in the summer-house, let us go to her. I can’t prevent your 
talking to her.” 

“ You promise not to make me read Indiana ?” 

“ For that I give you my word. You read too badly when she is there. 

I shall be obliged to read over again the chapters you ill-treated so. While 
I am reading them you may do what you can to please her, but remember I 
can listen aud read.” 

They crossed the garden and entered the pavilion where Celestine was 
embroidering with a serious gravity which contrasted with her youthful face. 
The sunlight entering through a window of which the blind was raised, flooded 
her Italian head, while her black hair, drawn back in bands, reflected the light 
like a glossy aureole. When Francis came in tlte young lady, grown timid, 
thought the light too bright, perhaps she feared to be too clearly visible lest 
she should blush again. Addressing Dramond she said in low and timorous 
accents, “ would you have the kindness to lower the blind.” 

He hastened to obey. The window opened upon a narrow street which 
on this side bordered the garden. Leaning over to unfasten the cord that 
held the blind, Francis saw a man who had made use of the inequalities of 
the wall of the pavilion to raise himself to the level of the window, and in 
the amateur spy and scaler he recognised Aristide Tessier. His first idea was 
to throw down a convenient pot of flowers upon his head, and thus to repeat 
in favour of his rival the catastrophe of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He vir¬ 
tuously triumphed over the temptation to manslaughter, lowered the blind 
without betraying what he had seen, shut the window and then deliberately 
opened it again.* 

“ Let him listen if he likes,” he said to himself/* in that way he will learn 
the truth. I hate false positions,” and thus thinking, he sat down on a foot¬ 
stool close to Celestine’s feet in the same place that he had occupied the day 
before. • 

(To be continued.) 

A certain lawyer always began his examination of a witness with “I’m going 
to put a question to you, and I don’t care how yon answer it.” The habit was so 
strong that one day he met a friend, and said, “ I’m going to put a question to you, 
and I don’t oare how you answer it. How do yon do P” 
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DELIRIUM TREMENS.* 

From u L'Assommoirf of M. Emile Zola. Translated by John Sterling . 

The nexp day Gervaise received tefi francs from her son Etienne, who 
had steady work. He occasionally sent her a little money, knowing that 
there was none too much of that commodity in his poor mother’s pocket. 

She cooked her dinner and ate it alone, for Coupeau did not appear, nor 
did she hear a word of his whereabouts for nearly a week. Finally a printed 
paper was given her which frightened her at first, but she was soon relieved 
to find that it simply conveyed to her the information that her husband was 
at Sainte-Anne’s again. 

Gervaise was in no way disturbed. Coupeau knew the way back well 
enough ; he would return in dne season. She soon heard that he and Mes- 
Bottes had spent the whole week in dissipation, arid sho even felt a little 
angry that they had not seen fit to offer her a glass of wine with all their 
feasting and carousing. 

On Sunday, as Gervaise had a nice little repast ready for the evening, 
she decided that an excursion would give her nn appetite. The letter from 
the asylum stared her in the face and worried her. The snow had melted, 
the sky was gray and soft, and the air was fresh. She started at noon, as the 
days were now short and Sainte-Atme’s was a long distanco off; but as there 
were a great many people in the street, she was amused. 

_ tt 

• When she reached the hospital she heard a strange story. It seems that 
Coupeau, how no one could say, had escaped from the hospital, and had been 
found under the bridge. He had thrown himself over the parapet, declaring 
that armed men were driving him with the point of their bayonets. 

One of the nurses took Gervriise up the stairs. At the head she heard 
terrific howls which froze the marrow in her bones. 

“ It is he !” said the nurse. 

“ Ho ? Whom do you mean ?” 

“ I mean your husband. He has gone on like that ever since the day 
before yesterday; and he dances all the time, too. You will see !” 

Ah ! what a sight it was ! The cell was cushioned from the floor to the 
ceiling, and on the floor were mattresses on which Coupeau danced and 
howled in his ragged blouse. The sight was terrific. He threw himself 
wildly against tho window and then to the other side of the cell, shaking his 
hands as if he wished to break them off, and fling them in defiance at the 
whole world. These wild motions are sometimes imitated, but no one who 
has not seen the real and terrible sight, can imagine its horror. 

“ What is it ? What is if ?” gasped Gervaise. 


* Nothing can be imagined morfc terribly true than M. Zola’s description of the gradual 
stages by which an honest man and a good citizen sinks into a degraded and exoessive consumer 
of stimulant; and the realistic picture of Coupeau’s end in the hospital should serve as a 
deteiTent, if anything could, to those who are entering the path that he followed from 
honest labour and self-respect to an ignominious and appalling death. 
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A house-surgeon, a fair and rosy youth, was sitting, calmly taking notes. 
The case was a peculiar one, and had excited a great deal of attention among 
the physicians attached to the hospital. 

“ You can stay a while/’ he said, “ but keep very quiet. He will not 
recognize you, however.” # 

Coupeau, in fact, did not seem to notice his wife, who had not yet soen 
his face. She went nearer. Was that really he ? She never would have 
known him, with his blood-shot eyes and distorted features. His skin was so 
hot that the air was heated around him, and was as if it wore varnished— 
shining and damp with perspiration. He was dancing, it is true, but as if on 
burning plough-shares: not a motion seemed to bo voluntary. 

Gervaise went to the young surgeon, who was beating a tune on the back 
of his chair. 

“ Will he get well, sir ?” she said. 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“What is he saying? Hark ! lie is talking now.” 

“Just be quiet, will you?” said the young man, “ I wish to listen.” 

Coupeau was speaking fast, and looking all about, as if he were examin¬ 
ing the underbrush in the Bois de Vincennes. 

“ Where is it now ?” he exclaimed ; and then straightening himself, he 
looked off into the distance. 

“ It is a fair,” ho exclaimed, “ and lanterns in the trees, and the water 
is running every where ; fountains, cascades, and all sorts of things.” 

Ho drew a long breath, as if enjoying the delicious freshness of the air. 

By degrees, however, his features contracted again with pain, and he ran 
quickly around the wall of his ceil. 

“ More trickery,” he howled. “ I knew it!” 

Ho started back with a hoarse cry ; his teeth chattered with terror. 

“ No, I will not throw myself over ! All that water would drown me ! 
No, I will not! ” 

“ I am going,” said Gervaise to the surgeon. “ I cannot stay another 
moment.” 

She was very pale. Coupeau kept up his infernal dance while she 
tottered down the stairs, followed by his hoarse voice. 

How good it was to breathe the fresh air outside ! 

#•* * • * * * * 

The next day she said to herself when she rose that she would never go 
to the hospital again: she could do no good. But as mid-day arrived, she 
could stay away no longer and started forth, without a thought of the length 
of the walk, so great were her mingled curiosity and anxiety. 

She was not obliged to ask a question; she beard the frightful sounds at 
the very foot of the stairs. The keeper, who \yas carrying a cup of tisane 
across the corridor, stopped when he saw her. 

" He keeps it up well!” he said. 

She went in, bat stood at the door, as she saw there were people there*- 
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The young surgeon had surrendered his chair to an elderly gentleman wearing 
several decorations. He was the chief physician of the hospital, and his eyes 
were like gimlets. 

Gervaise tried to see Coupeau over the bald head of that gentleman. 
Her husband was leaping and dancing with undiminished strength. The 
perspiration poured more constantly from his brow now, that was all. His 
feet had worn holes in the mattress with his steady tramp from window to 
wall. 

Gervaise asked herself why she had come back. She had been accused 
the evening before of exaggerating the picture, but she had not made it strong 
enough. The next time she imitated him she could do it better. She listened 
to what the physicians were saying: the house-surgeon was giving the 
details of the night, with many words which she did not understand ; but she 
gathered that Coupeau had gone on in the same way all night. Finally, he 
said this was the wife of the patient. Whereupon the surgeon-in-chief turned 
and interrogated her with the air of a police judge. 

u Did this man's father drink ?” 

“ A little, sir. Just as everybody does. He fell from a roof, when he 
had been drinking, and was killed.” 

“ Did his mother drink ?” 

“ Yes, 6ir—that is, a little now and then. Ho had a brother who died in 
convulsions; but the others are very healthy.” 

The surgeon looked at her, and said, coldly: 

“ You drink, too ?” 

Gervaise attempted to defend herself and deny the accusation. 

“You drink,” he repeated, “and see to what it leads. Someday you 
will be here, and like this.” 

She leaned against the wall, utterly overcome. The physician turned 
away. He knelt on the mattress and carefully watched Coupeau ; he wished 
to see if his feet trembled as much as his hands. His extremities vibrated 
as if on wires. The disease was creeping on, and the peculiar shivering 
seemed to be under the skin—it would cease for a minute or two and then 
begin again. The belly and the shoulders trembled like water just on the 
point of boiling. 

Conpeau seemed to suffer more than the evening before. His complaints 
were enrions and contradictory. A million pins were pricking him. There 
was a weight under the skin; a cold, wet animal was crawling over him. 
Then there were other creatures on his shoulder. 

“ I am thirsty,” he groaned ; “ so thirsty.” 

The house-surgeon took,a glass of lemonade from a tray and gave it to 
hixn. He seized the glass in both hands, drank one swallow, spilling the 
whole of it at the same time. He at once spat it out in disgust. 

“ It is brandy !” he exclaimed. 

Then the surgeon, on a sign from his chief, gave him some water, and 
Coupeau did the same thing. 
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“ It is brandy !” he cried. “ Brandy ! Oh, my God !” 

For twenty-four hours he had declared that everything he touched to his 
lips was brandy, and with tears, begged for something else—for it burned 
his throat, he said. Beef-tea was brought to him ; he refused it, saying it 
smelled of alcohol. He seemed to suffer intense and constant agony from the 
poison which he vowed was in the air. He asked why people were allowed 
to rub matches all the time under his nose, to ohoke him with their vile 
fumes. 

The physicians watched Coupeau with care and interest. The phantoms 
whioh had hitherto haunted him by night, now ^appeared before him at 
midday. He saw spiders’ webs hanging from the wall as large as the sails 
of a man-of-war. Theft these webs changed to nets, whose meshes were con¬ 
stantly contracting only to enlarge again. These nets held black balls, and 
they, too, swelled and shrank. Suddenly he cried out— 

“ The rats ! Oh, the rats !” 

The balls had been transformed to rats. The vile beasts found their 
way through the meshes of the nets, and swarmed over the mattress and then 
disappeared as suddenly as they came. 

The rats wore followed by a monkey, who went in and came out from 
the wall, each time so near his face, that Coupeau started back in disgust. 
All this vanished in the twinkling of an eye. He apparently thought the 
walls were unsteady and about to fall, for he uttered shriek after shriek of 
agony. 

“ Fire ! Fire ! ” he screamed. “ They can’t stand long. They are 
shaking! Fire! Fire! The whole heavens are bright with the light! 
Help ! Help ! ” 

His shrieks ended in a convulsed murmur. He foamed at the mouth* 
The surgeon-in-chief turned to the assistant. 

“ You keep the temperature at forty degrees ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A dead silence ensued. Then the surgeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, continue the same treatment—beef-tea, milk, lemonade, and 
quinine as directed. Do not leave him, and send for me if there is any 
change.” 

And he left the room, Gervaise following close at his heels, seeking an 
opportunity of asking him if there was no hope. But he stalked down the 
corridor with so much dignity, that she dared not approach him. 

She stood for a moment undecided whether she should go back to Coupeau 
or not, but hearing him begin again the lamentable cry for water— 

“ Water, not brandy !” % # 

She hurried on, feeling that she could endure no more that day. In the 
streets the galloping horses made her start with a strange fear that all the 
inmates of Sainte-Anne’s were at her heels. * She remembered what the 
physician had said—with what terrors he had threatened her, and she 
wondered if she already had the disease. 

***«•#•• 
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The next day she left the house at noon, as she had done before. And 
as she entered Sainte-Anne’s she heard the same terrific sounds. 

When she reached the cell, she found Coupeau raying mad ! He was 
fighting in tye middle of the cell with invisible enemies. He tried to hide 
himself; he talked and he answered, as if there were twenty persons. Ger- 
vaise watched him with distended eyes. He fancied himself on a roof laying 
down the sheets of zinc. Ho blew the furnace with his mouth, and he went 
down on his knees, and made a motion as if he had soldering irons in his 
hand. He was troubled by his shoes: it seemed as if he thought they were 
dangerous. On the next roofs stood persons who insulted him by letting 
quantities of rats loose. He stamped here and there in his desire to kill them, 
and the spiders, too ! he pulled away his clothing to catch the creatures who, 
he said, intended to burrow under his skin. In another minute he believed 
himself to be a locomotive, and puffed and panted. He darted toward the 
window and looked down into the street as if ho were on a roof. 

“ Look !” ho said, “ there is a travelling circus. I see the lions and 
the panthers making faces at mo. And there is Clemence. Good God ! man, 
don’t fire!” 

And he gesticulated to the men, who he said were pointing their guns 
at him. 

He talked incessantly, his voice growing louder and louder, higher and 
higher. 

“ Ah ! it is you, is it ? but please keep your hair out of my mouth.” 

And he passed his hand over his face as if to take away the hair. 

“ Who is it ?” said the keeper. 

“ My wife, of course.” 

He looked at the wall, turning his back to Gervaise—who felt very 
strangely, and looked at the wall to see if she was there ! He talked on. 

11 You look very fine. Where did you get that dress ? Come here and 
let me arrange it for you a little. You devil ! there he is again !” 

And he leaped at the wall, but the soft cushions threw him back. 

“ Whom do you see ?” asked the young doctor. 

“ Lantier ! Lantier !” 

Gervaise eould not endure the eyes of the young man, for the scene 
brought back to her so much of her former life. 

Coupeau fancied, as *he had been thrown back from the wall in front, 
that he was now attacked in the rear, and he leaped over the mattress with 
the agility of a cat. His respiration grew shorter and shorter—his eyes 
starting from their sockets. ( 

“ He is killing her !” he shrieked, " killing her ! Just see the blood l" 

He fell baok against thp wall, with his hands wide open before him, as 
if he were repelling the approach of some frightful object. He uttered two 
long, low groans, and then fell flat on the mattress. 

“ He is dead ! He is dead !” moaned Gervaise. 
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The keeper lifted Conpeaa. No, he was not dead ; his bare feet quivered 
with a regular motion. The surgeon-in-chief came in bringing two colleagues. 
The three men stood in grave silence watching the man for some time. They 
uncovered him, and Gervaise saw his shoulders and back. 

The tremulous motion had now taken complete possession* of the body 
as well as the limbs ; and a strange ripple ran just under the skin. 

“ lie is asleep,’’ s&id the surgeon-in-chief, turning to his colleagues. 

Coupeau’s eyes were closed, and his face twitched convulsively. Coupeau 
might sleep, but his feet did nothing of the kind. 

Gervaise, seeing the doctors lay their hands on Coupeau’s body, wished 
to do the same. She approached softly, and placed her hand on his shoulder, 
and left it there for a minute. 

What was going on there ? A river seemed hurrying on under that 
skin. It was the liquor of the Assommoir, working, like a mole, through 
muscle, nerves, bone and marrow. 

The doctors went away, and Gervaise, at the end of another hour, 
said to the young surgeon: 

“ He is dead, sir.” 

But the surgeon, looking at the feet, said : “ No,” for those poor feet 
were still dancing. 

Another hour, and yet another passed. Suddenly the feet were stiff 
and motionless, and the young surgeon turned to Gervaise. 

“ He is dead,” he said. 

Death alone had stopped those feet. 

When Gervaise went back she was met at the door by a crowd of people, 
who wished to ask her questions, she thought. 

“ He is dead,” she said, quietly, as she moved on. 

THE COW TREE. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, in his report on Kew Gardens, gives a sketch of a 
most interesting botanical curiosity, the Palo do vaca , or cow tree. This tree 
grows in forests at the foot of certain mountain ranges in Venezuela, and 
attains a height of 100 feet, and frequently the trunk reaches to 70 feet with¬ 
out a branch. The remarkable characteristic of the tree is the milk which 
exudes from the trunk when an incision is made. The flavor is of sweet oream 
with a slightly balsamic taste, but it is very wholesome and nourishing, the 
composition being said to approach very near the milk of the cow. From the 
fact that the milk is somewhat glutenous it would seem that the tree is of the 
caoutchouc order. Seeds which have been sent to Bombay and the colonies 
a*e said to be thriving well. It is noteworthy, as an example of the law of 
compensation traceable in nature generally, that this cow tree seems originally 
to have been a native of a oountry where milk-giving animals were formerly 
totally unknown .—Scientific American . 

Why ought church-bells to be sounded at a wedding P—Because no marriage 
s complete without a ring. 
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AN INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 

Benjamin Alvord, writing for Harper's Magazine , thus describes a 
superstition of the North American Indians :— 

In December, 1841,1 was on a scout with a large command in the Big 
Cypress Swamp, bordering on the Everglades of Southern Florida. The 
guide was Halatoochee, nephew of Micanopy, head chief of the whole Seminole 
nation. He had emigrated to Arkansas, was anxious to compel all the 
remaining Indians to go there, and his band had been at war with the hostiles 
(Mickasukies), whose chief in that region was called “ the Prophet.” He was 
fi marked character, for to the office of priest and Prophet he added that of 
war chief and commander in the field. Indians are superstitious, and apt to 
put easy faith in the personal power and prestige of such a chief. And we 
shall see that such influence extended not only to his own followers, but even 
to his enemies, and haunted the imagination of our guide. 

Our scout was in the Big Cypress, a swamp fifty miles in diameter, 
through which, guided by Halatoochee, we threaded our labyrinthine course 
in pursuit of the hostiles under the Prophet. We waded all day in the water, 
encamping at night on pine islands. The most lovely flora was brought to 
view, especially the numerous and varied air-plants and orchids, with blossoms 
of vivid and brilliant colors festooning the cypress-trees, and lilies, callas, and 
other water-plants of every kind and description. 

We finally reached the island called “ the Prophet’s Town,” and as this 
spot will figure in our story, it is incumbent on me to give a picture of the 
Prophet’s hut and vicinity. Near it we found a ponderous vine of luxuriant 
growth, the Ficus indica, often met with on the island of Cuba. It clasped and 
entwined in its elephantine folds three large trees—one a live-oak, one a 
palmetto, and the other a cypress. Fit spot for the incantations of a sorcerer! 

Before entoring the swamp Halatoochee complained of being sick in our 
camps at night; and when he said he was made sick by the conjurations ot the 
Prophet (the hostile chief), the officers laughed at him and ridiculed his fears. 
For there he was, safe in the centre of a command of four hundred men. But 
one evening a brother officer and myself took him aside with an interpreter, 
determined to treat him with respect, to draw him out, and ask him to describe 
how it was that he was made sick by the machinations of the Prophet, who 
was far distant from us. 

Halatoochee, encouraged by our kind and respectful language, said in 
effect: “ You whites have your faith, your creed, and your philosophy; you 
must permit us of the red race to have also our peculiar ideas and philosophy.” 
To this we assented, and he went on: “When an Indian sleeps, his body alone 
sleeps, his spirit is moving around over the face of the earth, but the instant 
the morning star rises, it returns to its body. If a hostile conjuror or medicine¬ 
man wishes to injure him—or make him sick, he makes an image* of the victim. 

* Sir John Lnbbook in his Prehistoric Times , page 581, says: 11 Nor is the* belief in sorcery 
easily shaken off, even by the most civilized nations. James the First [1566-1626] was 
under the impression that by melting little images of wax * the persons that they bear the 
name of may be continually melted or dried away by continual sickness.’ ” 
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On the heart he places a tobacco loaf and a splinter from a tree riven by 
lighting. In a large kettle of water on the camp fire are plaoed from time to 
time, herbs and malign filters having necromantic power. The image is placed 
at a distance, and at three separate periods during the night it is advanced 
nearer and nearer toward the fire, the intervals being ^occupied by 
weird dances, drumming, and incantations, sufficient of themselves to 
‘ make the night hideous/ If before the completion of the third stage 
of the incantation the morning star has not yet risen, the victim may be within 
the power of the sorcerer. But if the morning star arises, lo! instantly the 
troubled spirit rushes back to the body, and is saved from the power of the 
enchant or.” 

This was the story of Halatoochee. But his morbid fancies did not affect 
his energy or his fidelity. He guided us in our week’s campaign into the 
centre of the swamp, and into contact with the enemy, with whom we had a 
fight, and whom we drove from his cherished hiding-places. This alone 
exhilarated Halatoochee, and a few days after wo came out of the swamp we 
noticed that he was in much improved health and spirits, especially after the 
arrival of the “ Old Doctor,” a friend and medicine-man of his own tribe. He 
said that the “ Old Doctor” had gotten up counter-conjurations, talismans, and 
fascinations to attract his spirit at night to our own camp-fires, and thus keep 
him from the clutches of the Prophet. 

Let us return to the camp firo of the Prophet and his attempted incanta¬ 
tion. I have given (so far as the interpreter .succeeded in conveying his 
meaning) the very ideas of Halatoochee; but they instantly suggest the 
scene of the witches in Macbeth and their chorus ? 

“ Double double toil and trouble; 

Fire, burn, and caldron, bubble.” 

From such evil influences the Indian found relief in the powers and 
magnetism of the friendly conjuror in his own camp. 

In classic mythology, Aurora, the goddess of morn, preceded a train of 
fairies and malign deities : Nox, the goddess of night, represented as veiled in 
mourning, crowned with poppies, and carried on a chariot drawn by owls and 
bats; Erebus, son of Chaos and Darkness; Pluto, god of the inferno; Eres, 
goddess of discord ; Part®, or Fates ; Hicate and Circe, goddesses of magic, and 
celebrated for their knowledge of poisonous herbs; Ate, the spirit of evil; 
Somnus, the go,d of doleful dreams, his home a dark cave where the sun never 
penetrates. Over all these demons bright Aurora triumphs—the glorious 
harbinger of day, drawn in a golden chariot, opening the gates of the east, 
pouring the dew upon the earth, and causing the flowers to spring up over its 
surface. # 

An Indian always anticipates harm, and not good. Fear and suspicion 
put double guard upon his unresting soul. His happiness consists in freedom 
from harm—is therefore negative rather than positive. He believes in the 
existence of two ruling principles of evil and of good. The Iroquois called 
them the evil mind and the good mind. The former is buried in darkness! the 
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latter is absorbed in light. The Aztecs worshipped the sun, the symbol of the 
beneficent Creator, imparting light and warmth for the benefit of mankind# 
Our earliest records of the Natchez tribes describe them as worshippers 
of the sun. Their mythology gave animation and personality to the stars, and 
they called # the Pleiades “ Dancers,” and the morning star “ Day-Bringer.” 
Star souls and star angels were mixed up with their delusions in astrology. 
Giving a potent personality to the sun, they called sunrise “ The Sun slay¬ 
ing the Darkness’*; and the natives of New Zealand said (with more force than 
elegance) “ it was done by the blood stained jaw-bone of morning.”* 

The Apalaches had cave-temples looking east, and within stood the priests 
on festival days at dawn, waiting until the first rays entered to begin the 
appointed rites of chanting and incense and offering. 

Living much in the open air (especially the Florida Indians), the sun, 
moon, stars, and clouds are minutely observed, and they have (like the shep¬ 
herds who came near to keep vigil at the birth of our Saviour) every induce¬ 
ment to watch the heavens. Darkness and the black orgies of midnight are 
the horror of the Indian. The approaching dawn raises his hopes ; the cheerful 
and mellow sunshine, in full orbed effulgence, is his heaven, his delight. Thus 
naturally their traditions attribute magic power to the morning star as a 
triumph over darkness and evil. 


A LOVELY SCENE. 


From the Harvard Advocate. 


We stood at the bars ns the Bun went down 
Beh'nd the hills on i summer day, 

Her eyes were tender and big and brown, 
Her breath as Bweet. as the new-mown hay. 

Far from the west the faint sunshine 
Glanced sparkling off her golden hair, 


Those calm deep eyes were turned toward mine 
And a look of contentment rested there- 
I see her bathed in the sunlight flood 
I sen her standing peacefully now; 

PacefuUv standing and eliewing her cud, 

As I rubbod her ears—that Jersey cow. 


WILLIAM CULLEN URYANT TO IIIS WIPE. 


The following fragment was found among the dead poet’s papers, and will 
appear in his forthcoming biography by Mr. Godwin; it was written seven 
years after his wife’s death. 


The morn hath not the glory that it wore, 

Nor doth the day so beautifully die, 

Since I can call tine to my side no more, 

To gaze upon the rky. 

For thy dear hand, with each return of spring, 

I sough* in sunny nooks the flowers she gave; 

I seek them s ill, and smrowfully bring 
The choicest to thy gravo. 

Here, where I sit alone, is sometimes heard, 
From the great world, i whisper of my name, 

Joined, haply, to some kind, commending word, 
By those whose praise is fame. 

And then, as if I thought thou still werb nigh, 

I turn me, half forget ting thou art dead, 

To read the gentle gla Iness in thine eye 
That once I might have read. • 

I tarn, but see thee not: before my eyes 
The image of a hill-side mound appears, 


Where all of thee that passed not to the skies 
Was laid with bitter tears. 


And T, whose thoughts go back to happier days 
That fled with thee, would gladly now resign 
All that the world can give of fame and praise 
For one sweet look of thine. 


Thus, ever, when I read of ggnerous deeds, 

Such words as thou dids* onoe delight to hear, 
My h oart is wrung with anguish as it bleeds 
To think thou art not near. 


And now that I oan talk no more with thee 
Of ancient friends and days too fair to last 
A bitterness blends with the memory 
Of all that happy past. 

Oh, when I- 


“ Who’s there P” said a patrol to a passing figure, one dark night. “ It’s I, 
patrol, don’t be afraid,” kindly replied an old woman. 


• Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. i., p. 889. 
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UNCLE VAL’S BIRTHDAY. 

(From the Delineator.) 

Uncle Val was determined to have a birthday. For a long time he had 
been thinking, about it; and, being of a firm and unyielding na&re, the more 
he thought, the better he liked the idea, and the more impossible it seemed to 
exist any longer without a natal celebration. 

At last he confided his views to his wife, Mammie May. She met the 
announcement with disapproval, and said, “Now, Uncle Val, how in de world 
is you to know when it is, and eben den de bery delicate question of you’ age 
will come up, and how kin you tell what you don’t know? And den too, Uncle 
Val, commencing sich foolery at you 1 time of life; why de whole plantation 
will be a-laughin’! ” 

But Uncle Yal said, “Now, Mammie, if I don’t have a buffday soon, I 
nebber will. As fo’ de time, we will see about dat and consult wid some of de 
famly. About my age, dat’s a question I shall refuse to respond to ; and as to 
de plantation laughin’, I guess dey won’t do none of dat, dey’ll be too anxious 
to get a invitation to de festivities.” 

So, Mammie May having been brought to see it in the proper light, it 
became necessary for Uncle Yal to find out about the day. Accordingly, after 
dinner, during which he had in his position as butler displayed remarkable 
urbanity, only boxing Rafe’s ears twice for putting the wrong wine in the wrong- 
coloured glasses, he asked his Massa if he “ might have a little converse with 
him,” the request being accompanied by such bows as only Uncle Val could 
make, and which were the pride of the entire family, including all the black 
members. With old-school politeness, Uncle Yal asked if Massa Peyton knew 
when he was born. No, he knew nothing about it, always having remembered 
Uncle Yal just as he was now—maybe his wool had grown a little grayer, but 
that was the only change; still, as he had been named after his grandfather, 
Valentine Lamar, there was little doubt he was born in his father’s time. 

Now, while it is very nice to be the oldest on the plantation, it has some 
few disadvantages. Poor old Val! He began to see his “buffday” fast dis. 
appearing, and regret was plainly expressed on his face! His young Massa 
saw this, and tried to think what he could do. At last the happy thought came 
and he said, “ Uncle Yal, in France birthdays are celebrated on the saint’s day 
whose name you bear ; now why not adopt the French fashion and have yours 
on St, Valentine’s day ?” If ever there were a happy man it was Uncle Valentine. 
Not only to have a birthday, but to have it a la Franqaise ! The whole planta¬ 
tion was impressed with the magnificence of the idea, and said that Uncle Yal’s 
feast was to be as the old-time Lamars had theirs, because Uncle Yal belonged 
to the ancien regime . They all knew what these words meant, and many was 
the mammie who, the week before the time, really hammered into her offspring's 
brain the advantages accruing from following old-time manners. The reward 
usually held out after the forcibly illustrated lecture was, 44 and if you does, jess 
as certain as you is a Lamar niggah, you’ll have a French buffday.” 
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Rafe, who was cited as “ de mos’ uncertaines’ boy in de world,” was so 
hopeful of some day having a like celebration accorded to him, that he followed 
Uncle Val around, imitating his bows and being in one instance so delighted 
with his success that he turned a double somersault, which is, to say the least, 
not usual when announcing that dinner is served. But Mammie May—you 
should have seen her! Why, her joy was so great that she wore her best 
kerchief every day in the week and it was tied in such a defiant knot that it 
seemed to aggressively ask the rest of the coloured population what they thought 
of her good fortune in being married to such a man ! And when the news came 
that the big hall was to be opened for the colored people to dance in, and that 
supper would be served in the inner kitchen,then, indeed,her cup of bliss was full, 
and all she could do was sit and weep, and murmur “ thanks to de Lawd, Uncle 
Val, you and me was born among folks as is got hearts.” It certainly was not 
in good taste for Rafe to ask if “ de rest of de world were like chickens, and 
had gizzuds V The necessity of reprimanding him dried her tears, and, with much 
expression, she said, “ You, Raphael Lamar, you might know bettah dan dat ! 
Jess as shuali as Uncle Val is a goin* to have a pawty, jess so shuah will you be 
left out, and jess so shuah will you be Ananiased in de next world.’* Poor 
Rafe ! This last was dreadful ! Nobody knew what it meant, but Mammie 
May never used it except when she was very indignant. Rafe rolled on the 
floor and cried, and said he only asked a question, then begged Mammie’s for¬ 
giveness and promised to be a better boy. She told him she would take it back, 
but that she once knew a boy who asked questions and he came to a dreadful 
end—his Massa freed him and he had to earn his own living! At the very 
mention of this, Rafe vowed never more to be curious. 

Well, the evening of the great day came, and at eight o’clock, marching 
two by two, came all the darkies, their honest black faces shining and their 
white teeth glistening. Smiles were general that evening. With the good 
taste that belongs to them, the elders walked first, and then followed the 
various grades down to the little piccaninnies, who were brought to have a 
glimpse of the feast that they might tell succeeding generations of its glory. 
The gayest kerchiefs that were owned, the brightest ribbons, wonderful high 
hats and white chokers, breast-pins and beads—gold ones, too, that were 
heirlooms—everything in the way of finery was produced in Uncle Val’s 
honor. 

At one end of the long hall were the fiddlers waiting to begin, and at the 
other stood Uncle Val and Mammie May receiving congratulations. Uncle 
Val gorgeous in his blue coat and brass buttons, with his white choker so high 
that his gray curls fell over it. Mammie May wore her linsey-woolsey gown> 
with a red silk neckerchief pinned with a real gold pin ; her gold beads were 
around her neck, and on her head the most wonderful silk Madras that ever 
could be conceived. 

Quietly the plantation folks stood back, waiting for the family to come in. 
Soon they appeared, and Massa Peyton, taking Val’s hand in his, said, M My 
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friends, before you all I congratulate myself on having Uncle Val as a friend 
and servitor. Honest, faithful and loving, he has shown himself to three 
generations of us : and the best I can wish for my children, if the good God 
sends me any, is that to them may be given just such a devoted friend. And 
now I want my old Mammie to kiss me, and after that you must all have a 
good time. Remember you owe it to Uncle Val, and imitate him in all 
things.” Then such a cheering! Did Mammie May need a second invitation H 
Not she. She put her arms around the man whom she had nursed as a little 
baby, and kissed him, not once but many times. 

Then Rafe, with a dignity before unknown, stepped up to the Massa to say 
he hoped to be the next Uncle Val. Much scornful laughter greeted this, but 
Uncle Val quieted it by saying that “ Rafe was a likely niggah, and he might 
reach de ambitious position he ’spired to if he imitated his bettahs!” 

After that, good old reels, money-musk and their like were danced, and the 
only word of disapprobation Uncle Val whispered to his wife was that he 
thought “ Miss Nita might a-come.” Then, the supper—from the white shoats 
served whole to the immense plum-cake, there was no dainty missing. In the 
midst of it, however, Mammie May was called away. By-and-bye, the door was 
thrown open with much ceremony, the under nurses walked in, then Massa 
Peyton, and then Mammie May carrying a big white bundle, which she put into 
the arms of Uncle Val, saying it come with Miss Nita’s compliments and 
wishes for many returns of his birthday. And what do you suppose he found 
there ? A dear little blue-eyed baby, the heir of the Lamars I Born on St. 
Valentine’s Day, and on Uncle Val’s birthday ! There it lay in the arms of the 
old man, smiling in his face as if it knew all about everything. And the old 
darkey said, “ My dear Massa, I’se certain now dat de good Lawd approves of 
my buffday, else He wouldn’t a-sent dis dear little heavenly flower to-day. It’s 
a sign from Heaven ! And it means dat ebery one o’ you must stand by dis last 
Lamar as you has always done. And it musn’t be fumgotten dat many a year 
from now, when ole Val is a-serving his Massa up in de land o'glory, some of 
you will remember dat he alius said de mos’ ’ticular sayin’ in de Bible for you to 
take to heart was de talk about eye-service, as he saw a good many of you was 
inclined to it. And as for dis baby may de Lord bless it, and may it make der 
people as happy as its forefathers has alius done.” And Massa Peyton said 
“ Amen.” And then, taking his son and heir in his arms, he said, “ My friends, 
this is Valentin^ Lamar, so named in honor of his grandfather and his grand¬ 
father’s foster-brother.” And then the procession moved away again. 

The festivities were resumed with added joy, and, when they grew tired 
of dancing, they all sung, songs and hymns interspersed. Everybody was glad, 
and everybody wondered if there ever was such a birthday as Uncle Val’s. 

Late in the night, as the happy little mother pressed her first-born to her 
heart, she heard in the stillness the clear voice of Rafe mingling with the 
old, quavering one of Uncle Val; and, as they sang, she thought of another 
Babe—one who was that hers might live. Then to her there came a fuller 
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sense of thankfulness for the coming of the Christ-child, as the two voices told 

in the quaint words of the old hymn, how 

“ Cold on his oradle the dew-drops are shining, 

Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all.” 

Then the younger voice was quieted, and Uncle Yal in firm tones sang uie 
glad tidings, 

“ Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

Vainly with gifts would his favour secure 
Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor.” 

And this was the end of Uncle Val’s birthday, 

—Hilary Millais. 


MART. 


Caw I forget the happy night, 

In that December weather, 

When she and I, with footsteps light, 
Walked home from church togeth er t 
My heart was rent ’twixt joy and fear 
And she was coy and chary, 

For that which maidens love to hear 
I'd whispered in her tiny ear, 

While walking home with Mary. 

Ah, that was in the long ago, 

But somehow it seems nearer, 

And those dear days we used to know 
Seem always, somehow, dearer. 


W hen Mary lingers by my sidt. 

As coy and sweetly chary 
As when, in that December tide, 

I wooed and won my little bride, 

While walking home with Mary. 

God bless thee, Mary, for the peace 
That oometh with this seeming, 

And grant I ne’er shall know surcease 
From this delightful dreaming, 

For in mine age you are to me. 

Though all the woili may vary 
The same sweet girl you used to be; 

And to a land my faith oan see, 

I’m walking home with Mary. 

Exigent Field. 


PISIDICE. # 

[From the Century.) 

The incident is from the Love Stories of Parthenius, who preserved fragments 
of a lost epic on the expedition of Achilles against Lesbos, an island allied with 
Troy. 

The daughter of the Lesbian king 
Within her bower she watched the war, 

Far off she heard the arrows ring, 

Ti e smitten harness ring afar ; 

And fighting from the foremost car, 

Saw one that smote where all must flee ; 

More fair than the Immortals are 
He seemed to fair Fisidicd! 

She saw, she loved him, and her heart 
Before Achilles, Peleus’ son, 

Threw all its guarded gates apart, 

A maiden fortress lightly won! 

And, ere that day of fight was done, 

No more of land or faith recked she, 

But joyed in her new life begun,— 

Her life of love, Pisidicd 1 

She took a gift into her hand, 

Aa one that had a boon to crave ; 

She stole across the ruined land 
Wheve lay the dead without a grave, 

Andrew Lang. 


And to Achilles' hand she gave 
Her gift, the secret postern's key. 

“ To-morrow let me be thy slave!" 
Moaned to her love PisidioA 

Ere dawn the Argivea* clarion call 
Rang down Methymna's burning street; 

They slew the sleeping warriors all. 

They drove the women to the fleet, 

Save one, that to Achilles* feet 
Clung, but, in sudden wrath, cried he: 

“ For her no doom but death is meet," 
And there men stoned Pisidlcd. 

Id havens of that haunted coast, 

Amid the myrtles of the shore. 

The moon sees many a maiden ghost,— 
Love’s outcast now and evermore. 

The silence hears the shades deplore 
Their hour of dear-bought Jove ; but tfte* 

The waves lull, ’neath thine olives hoar, 

To dreamiest rest, Pisidiod 1 


(From Harper's Magazine.) 

A male convict at the French penal colony of Cayenne recently obtained per¬ 
mission to marry a female convict; but as the man was a widower, the Governor 
declared it was necessary first to obtain a certificate of the death of his first wife. A 
communication was addressed in the authorities, but the mail returned without 
reply. The conviot insisting that the ceremony should be no longer delayed, the 
Governor said, “ But what is there to prove that your first wife is dead P” The 
reply of the conviot was satisfactory on this point: “ Fm here fir having assassinated 
herl** and the nuptial oeremony went on. 
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TWO SINGULAR BATTLES. 

A correspondent of the N, Y. 8un 9 writing from Poplar River, Montana, 
says:— 

Recently there was witnessed near here two of the most singular scenes 
in Indian life—the battle of two medicine men to determine which should have 
the honour of attending the sick wife of a chief, and the punishment by four 
Indian girls of a young Indian who had assaulted one of their number. The 
following description is that of an eyewitness : 

The two medicine men, as they prepare for the conflict, show traces of 
anxiety on their faces, for the power of each over his forty lodges depends upon 
tho approaching contest, and neither is confident of the result. Rolling 
Thunder is the taller of the two, and as he slowly draws off his shirt he dis¬ 
closes a muscular chest and long, thin, wiry arms. Bear Trail is not so tall, 
but he is better set on his legs, and, though his chest is not so deep, and his 
ribs more apparent, there is a stockiness about his underpinning that promises 
good resistance against the rush and crash of Rolling Thunder. Formed in 
two long lines, between which the combatants are preparing for the fray, the 
members of the tribe calmly await the onslaught. Down in front the warriors 
and old men are smoking phlegmatically, and behind them are arranged the 
young women and aged squaws. The four daughters of Pole-oat are awarded 
a seat of honor with the bucks, for when the medicine men have tried con¬ 
clusions the Pole-cat girls have a little business on hand in the punishment 
of a young hunter who had assaulted one of them. He sits in moody 
contemplation of the scene, shunned by his fellows, and speculates on the 
probable outcome of his approaching fight, after it shall have been determined 
which of the two doctors shall attend upon the suffering wife of the chief. A 
little to the north lies the camp, a forest of buffalo tents. In front of two of 
the tents are tall poles, suspended from which are sacks containing the 
medicine over which the doctors are about to contend. That on the east is 
the sack over which Rolling Thunder has prayed and wept for many a hungry 
day and sleepless night, while a little further westward Bear Trail’s lump of 
compound curatives sways to and fro in tho keen north wind. To the south 
lies the river, and over the woods around the bend the rings curl up from 
a steamer’s smoke stack, the only suggestion of civilization around this theatre 
of savagery. In front of the store, at the edge of the bluff, is a howitzer, 
courteously supposed to maintain order in the tribe, but it is covered oven 
with beaded saddles and gay sashes, and there is not even a tradition of when 
its tompion was withdrawn. To the east of the gun is the empty storehouse, 
and beyond it the agent’s quarters, but they excite no interest, for there is 
stern business to be transacted now, from which even the arrival of the 
wearily anticipated and long-delayed ration boat could not distract attention. 

In one of the lodges down the long street* of the camp lies the sick 
wotnan, old and worn with pain, stretched upon hard, undressed buffalo skins 
and patiently awaiting the ooming of the medicine man whom the Great 
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Spirit shall designate as her attendant. On the other side of the tepee two 
ancient crones are lazily beating drams and murmuring incantations, lest evil 
spirits creep in before the final selection is made and bear away the life of the 
sufferer. No moan escapes the patient, but her eyes are fixed on the soiled 
bundle of leaves and grasses hung over her head, for the squalid package, 
wrapped in antelope skin, is the ghost of her child who died when the Piegans 
were stronger than her own tribe, and she must not lose sight of that ghost 
if she would meet it in the hunting grounds beyond. Around the tent are 
scattered curious indications of misery, and the cold iron pot hangs, like a 
reminder of forgotten meals, above a bare, black spot to which fire is a 
stranger. 

Rolling Thunder is ready first and stands eyeing his antagonist, who, a 
less nervous man, proceeds with more deliberation. At length he is ready 
too, and the drums beat the signal for the attack. Prom their positions a 
hundred feet apart they dart at each other vindictively. They meet breast to 
breast with a thump, then reel, whirl, and stumble backward, each striving to 
save himself from the ground. Rolling Thunder has a little the better of it, for 
Bear Trail stumbles and is almost down. But he saves himself by a desperate 
effort, and as the dust floats away he is revealed still standing, with his legs 
very wide apart and his lungs pumping wind like a bellows. 

Though they show no trace of it, the spectators may well be excited, for 
such a rush without decisive results is rare. Old Two Bears, the chief and 
husband of the sick woman, rubs his skinny hands gently, though his face 
betrays no emotion, for the medicine of each contestant is good, and the 
ministrations of the victor must be crowned with success. 

The duellists have no seconds. Each cares for himself between the acts, 
studying over the results of the former assault, and figuring out what advan¬ 
tage he may gain from his enemy’s tactics. No more breathing spell is allow¬ 
ed them than time to walk with an Indian’s habitual deliberation to their 
stations, and again they turn and spring to the fray. In this bout, as in the 
first, Rolling Thunder has the advantage of speed, for the point of contact is 
nearer the standing of Bear Trail. But the latter is foxy, and as he dashes 
down the course he swerves at the moment of collision, and lets Rolling 
Thunder glance off his left chest and shoulder. The crash is fearful. The 
breath of both men is knocked out of them, and they reel away fighting the 
air like drowning men for a hand hold. Bear Trail recovers first, while 
Rolling Thunder whirls down the course in a devil’s waltz stamping like a 
buffalo bull, bending almost to the earth, whioh he must not touch with his 
hands, and finally rising, coughing, choking, dazed and dizzy, but presenting 
a calm and placid front and folding his arms over his lacerated chest. Bear 
Trail is badly winded though still standing, and he does not like the aspect. 
An old medicine fighter, h$ should have prevailed in the last round if he 
failed in the first. Somehow he is losing heart, and it begins to occur to 
him that he may have left some potent ingredient out of his prescription. 

Passing each other on the way to their stations, neither deigns the other 
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a glance. There is a low murmur along the lines of onlookers, congratulatory 
no doubt that they have been permitted to see this wondrous contest, 
unequalled since Spotted Antelope and two Bellies of the Blaokfeet struggled 
for mastery through four fearful rounds. Two Bears can hardly^ conceal his 
agitation. Such medicine had never before been made daring his administra¬ 
tion, and its fame will go fortli among all the tribes, who will recognize the 
existence of the Great Spirit in the camp of the chief, and treat the'savage 
with appropriate respect. Then the influence over the buffaloes ! How shall 
they escape his hunters with such medicine among them ? Last of all, his 
wife ! She will be restored to him, once more strong enough to care for his 
horses, cook his pemican, dig wild turnips for his soup, and carry his bull 
boat up the long weary stretch of river bank when he is fatigued with floating 
down the current. Surely the Great Spirit is his friend. 

Rolling Thunder and Bear Trail are not the men they were when first 
confronted. In the last crash the former was decidedly worsted, though not 
defeated; yet Bear Trail is losing confidence from the fact that he is not 
already victorious. As they face each other again it is easily seen that the 
more barbarous aspect of the fight is over. The men are too weak to run 
fast, and too shaky to do much damage, but they lunge toward each other at 
the signal, and it is obvious that one or both must fall. Half his distance Of 
the course has been run when Bear Trail swerves again. Rolling Thunder 
remembers that glancing blow, and involuntarily slackens his speed. That 
manoeuvre is fatal. Like a whirlwind Bear Trail, with his last energies 
gathered into the final charge, bears down upon him, and Rolling Thunder 
drops in his tracks like a bullet, while Bear Trail spins on beyond him in a 
cloud of dust, rescuing himself from a tumble by a hop, skip, and prodigious 
jump, thus saving a draw. Solemnly Two Bears approaches him and declare? 
him victor, leading him to the sick tent and installing him with every honor. 

As he rises from the ground, Rolling Thunder hears the drum and the 
howls of his triumphant foe, and, hauling down his flaunting medioine bag, 
disappears in his lodge, defeated, bereft of his following, a sad, lonely, and 
disgraced pharmaceutist. 

Doctors disagree as much in a savage as in a more civilized state, and 
the Indian medicine man is as firmly impressed with the efficacy of his pathy 
as the followers of the various schools in the East. His medicine may only 
consist of sticks,•stones, grasses, and leaves, but he is fond of the theory that, 
hung over siokness and expedited by the pounding of a drum, it will draw 
the favor of the Great Spirit and restore health. Where two candidates are 
presented, they are not allowed to fight over the patient in consultation, but 
compelled to settle their differences by burning against each other until 
one is down. The defeated can only restore his power by upsetting some 
future candidate, while the victor becomes the bead of the fraternity in the 
o&mp until he loses a patient, when he is put to death or allowed to make 
new medioine, according to the interest taken by the heirs, executors, or 
administrators of the defunct person. 
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Whether the sick woman will get well in this case is a matter for time 
to settle: but if she finds her way back to health through the yells, howls, 
and drum of Bear Trail, she may congratulate herself upon her constitution. 
None but the medicine man is permitted to enter her lodge and he will make 
day and niglit hideous until death comes to the relief of the woman. 

Now the lines are broken and the tribe forms a huge ring into which the 
savage who provoked the animosity of the Pole-cat family is summarily thrust. 
He looks sullen and dogged. He has a hard fight before him and he knows it, 
but he is a man of his hands and he means to wear those girls out if it lies in 
muscle and prompt and effectual work. He may strike them anywhere above 
the breast, and kill them if a blow in the neck will do it, but bullets and 
arrows are ready for him if he strikes foul. The girls, on the other hand, 
must take off his apron. If they accomplish that, he is disgraced to the 
uttermost moment of his life, driven from his tribe, left to starve on the 
prairie, and all Indians cautioned against harboring, feeding or associating 
with him. The injured woman is allowed, to have such squaws as she may 
select to assist her. But if she chooses too many to effect her purpose it is a 
disgrace to her, and so she is careful to select only enough to make the battle 
nearly equal. 

The Pole-cat girls are the belles of the Yanktonais tribe. If a squaw 
can be pretty, these girls are beautiful, and by virtue of their attractions and 
their father’s possessions in horses and other satisfactory property, they 
are the aristocrats of the camp. Perhaps for that reason they ask no help 
in their present undertaking; and for that reason also, perhaps, their savage 
sisters giggle and exchange whispers as the four girls step into the ring and 
approach the waiting buck. All five are in full war paint. Down the hunter’s 
cheeks and along his neck are alternate sepia and green and yellow stripes 
on a background of brilliant red, while his chest, sides, and back are tricked 
out with rude pictures of guns, bows, and horses. The girls have smeared 
their faces with a coating of red, over which lies another of green striped 
with yellow. Their hair is unfastened at the back and the front locks are 
braided with otter fur. Each wears a skirt and leggings, but their blankets 
Are laid aside and their muscular brown arms are displayed. 

There are no preliminaries. The girls dash at their enemy and attempt 
to grasp him. If all hands manage to get hold of him half the battle is 
accomplished. But he meets them squarely and fairly, planting a oruel blow 
between the eyes of the girl he had injured, knowing that if she is finished 
he can compel her to oall off the rest. She is the General of the attacking 
forces and the prime object of his attack. Over she goes like a pinwheel, 
but she is up again, her face streaming with blood and her eyes swelling. 
The elder girl has contrived to secure a waist hold and locked her hands 
behind his back. His fists fall upon her upturned face with frightful foroe, 
but she keeps her hold. The other two girls are pressing him hard from 
behind, but his elbows work like battering rams, and one steps back with 
her hand pressed tightly to her breast and a look of agony in her eyes. 
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Now he whirls suddenly, planting ponderous blows upon the face and head 
of the girl who, on her knees, still clings to his waist with a death grip. He 
fairly raises her from the ground as he spins, but her hold never relaxes. 

His earlier victim again dashes at him and is rewarded b^ a crashing 
stroko on the mouth. She reels, but recovers and darts again to receive his 
list on her neck with a force that whirls her half a dozen paces off and drops 
her like a log. Not a word is spoken. The thug of his fists, and the heavy 
breathing of the struggling contestants are the only sounds. The last rally of 
the prostrate girl has enabled the rear party to catch the buck, and one has 
twined her arms around his neck while the other hangs to his right wrist. 
His left hand is still free, and it fairly twinkles in the air as he batters the 
maiden at his waist. Her grasp is like iron, but her head reels and sways as 
his heavy hand falls on it with a noise that reaches the furtherest side of the 
irregular ring. Her eyes are closed and her breath comes convulsively. 
Were the fourth girl there to grasp that arm, the fight would soon end. 

The girl behind is choking him, and he employs new tactics. Grasping 
the kneeling girl by the throat he pounds the face of the one behind him 
with the back of his head. No vanity prompts her to let go. She tightens 
her grip, and buries her face in the back of his neck The fourth girl is up, 
staggering and dazed. Brushing the blood from her eyes with an angry 
motion, she approaches him, crouching as she moves. If the blow he has in 
store for her reaches the mark he will have another chance, for the girl at his 
waist is growing faint, and he can easily dispose of the other two. She comes 
at him like a cougar. The blow is delivered full upon her breast, but she 
grasps his wrist, and writhes up his arm. 

Now he is beset with danger. The two on his arms and the one at his 
waist pull him forward, the girl behind, still strangling him throws her 
weight on liis back. In vain ho attempts to straighten. The kneeling girl 
bends in her despairing struggle until her hair hangs on the ground. The 
other three show the muscles rigid in their arms as they press him down 
upon their kneeling sister. Suddenly ho springs backward with a marvellous* 
effort of strength. The fainting girl at his waist finds her hands torn apart. 
But that triumph was his defeat. With a crash he comes to the ground, * 
three girls upon him. One plants herself on his face and the other two kneel 
on his arms. There is a struggle, and then the youngest rises with a wild 
yell, waving the apron in her hand. Her yell is echoed by a low moan as the 
mother of the prostrate hunter staggers out of the oirole, and by a grunt of 
satisfaction as Pole-cat recognizes the victory of his girls. 

To-morrow, somewhere up the river, that disgraced buck will be found 
with a bullet in his brain. To-night the streets of the camp are deserted, for 
it has been a day of excitement and the people are tired. In the tent of 
the Suffering chiefs wife Bear Trail is pounding his drum and yelling his 
players, for his medicine was only half vindicated by the triumph of the 
morning. Down in Chief Polecats lodge four braised and weary girls are 
mending each ether's wounds with sisterly spiimtude, and at the outer edge 
ofthewnpa beut old *romn^ the north, wherefte 

shMewit-hnveswtttoeelwft*notf*' Hr<’ v 
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CHRONIC HONESTY. 

From the Austin Dispatch. 

Jim Webster is one of the most upright negroes in Austin, and yet he is 
peculiar. No% long since he brought a large package of ooffee to the store of a 
white neighbour, and said: 

“ I bought dis coffee at de store ob Mr. Hotchkins, an' I jes knows he has 
cheated me outen more dan a whole pound in de weight. I jes kin feel de lightness. 
Dar should be ten pounds, an’ 1’se sho dar’s not in or than eight pounds. He fixed 
his scales to cheat poor eullud folks what hain’t got no sence." 

The white neighbour took the package, and, after weighing it carefully on his 
scales, said: 

“ You are mistaken, Jim. He has given you a pound and a half too much. 
There are eleven and a half pounds in the package instead often*” 

“ Yer don’t say so, boss. I was so sartin dat he was gibben me light weight 
dat. unbeknownst to him, jVss to get cben, I lifted off do shelf a pair ob fine boots, 
wuff $0. to balance der account.” 

“"Well, now you see that he hasn’t cheated you, I suppose you will do what is 
right.” 

“ You bet I will, boss. I’se gwine right back ter dat store ter do what am 
right.” 

“ Are you going to return the boots ?” 

“ No, boss. 1 can’t afford to make any such sacrifices as dat I’se a poor 
nigger, ef I is honest. 1 can’t afford ter make anybody a presont ob sieh a high- 
puced pair ob boots, but l*m gwine ter gib him back dat extra pound and a half of 
coffee. I admires liberality, I does, an from now on 1’se gwine ter do all my tradin’ 
with him, now dat he has worked hisself inter my confidence. He shan’t lose uuffin 
by my honesty ef I kin help it.” 


HEARING 

WhM lovely sounds about my ears 
T.lke winds in Eden’s tree- tops rise, 

And make me, though my spirit hears, 

For very luxury close my eyes. 

Let none but friends be round iibout 
Who lovo the soothing joy like me, 

That so the charm be felt throughout, 

And all be harmony. 


MUSIC. 

And when we reach the close divine, 

Then let the hand of her I love 
Come with Its gentle palm on mine 
As soft as snow or lighting dove; 

And let, by stealth, that more than friend 
Look sweetness in my opening eyes, 

For only so such dreams should end, 

Or wake in Paradise. 


In Arkansas, when a man walks into a house and shoots the proprietor and 
others, he is styled “anintruder.” 


The Light of Other Days. —Mamma: Clara, love, if Sir George asks you to 
dance, mind you do not refuse.-—Clara: But, mamma, he’s so old.— Mamma: How 
can you be so prejudiced, dear? Why, I used to dance with him. frequently when I 
was jour age. 


It is stated that there is an old woman named Nancy Weighalls, living in tho 
parish of Finghall, near Bedale, Yorkshire, whose age, well authenticated, is 10:2. 
She has been twice married—the second time when she was sixty-eight, to a man of 
twenty-five, with whom she lived happily for twenty-six years. It is said that so far 
from believing her end near, she was talking only last week of getting a new clock 
because the old one is worn out. 


Sir Bernard Burke in his “ Reminiscencos ” tells how Sir John Schaw, 
of Greenock, who was a Whig, lost a hawk which was supposed to have been 
shot by a Jacobite neighbour, Bruce of Clackmannan. The wife of Sir John 
Schaw sent a letter to Bruce* suggesting a reconciliation between the two 
lairds, if the latter would offer an apology. She received the following reply : 
M For the honoured hands of Dame Margaret Schaw, of Greenock.—Madam, 
I did not shoot the hawk. *.But sooner than have made such an apology as 
your ladyship has had the consideration to dictate, I would have shot the 
hawk, Sir John Schaw, and your ladyship. I am, madam, your ladyship’s 
devoted servant to command,—Clackmannan.” 
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From the Denver Tribune. 


Jonh Smith waa eke a goodly mrn 
At ever lived on earth, 

The rvorld admired and loudly praised 
His truly pious worth ; 

His life was full of charity 
And free from sinful pride. 

But scarce had reached to thirty-four, 
When one dim eventide 
A mule kicked at him playfully, 

And Smith soon after died. 


John Brown, a knave of deepest hue, 

Dwelt in the self-same town: 

A grosser, meaner, viler scamp 
There never lived than Brown. 

He cursed, he swore, he smoked, he chewed, 
He even keno played, 


And down in Texas yean Ago 
They say a man he slayed. 

i 

Yet he lived on contentedly 
And lots of money made, 

Till, finally, a gray-haired man, 

John Brown to die was laid— 

His wife and children gathered round, 
A preacher lingering nigh— 

And the only token of his death 
Waia quiet, gentle sigh. 

We’d like to live as did John Smith, 
Revered by all the town; 

But wh*n it comes to dying, we’d 
Prefer to die like Brown. 


BURIAL 

From his room to the deck they brought him, dressed 
For his funeral rites, at his own request 
With his boots and gloves and garments on, 

And nought but the breathing spirit gone ; 

For he wished that a child might come and lay 
An unstartled hand upon his day. 

Then they wrapped his corse in the tarry sheet, 

To the dead as Araby’s spices sweet, 

And prepared him to seek the depth’s below 
Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow. 

No steeds with their nodding plumes were there, 

No sabled hearse and no coffined bier, 

To bear with pomp and parade away 
The dead to sleep with his kindred clay ; 

But the little group, a silent few, 

Ilis comrades mixed with the hardy crew, 

Stood thoughtful around till a prayer was said, 

O’er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead. 


AT SEA. 

Then they bore his remains to the vessel’s side, 
And committed them safe to the dark blue tide. 
One sudden plunge, and the scene is o’er; 

The sea rolled on as it rolled before. 


In that classical sea whose azure vies 

With fchi green of its shores and the blue of its skies, 

In some pearly cave, in some coral cell, 

Oh ! the dead shall sleep as sweetly and well, 

As if shrined in the pomp of Parian tombs, 

W here the East and the South breathe their rich 
perfumes. 


Nor forgotten shall be the humblest one, 

Though he sleep in the watery waste alone, 

When the trump of the angel sounds with dread, 
And the sea, with the earth, gives up its dead. 

Natiianibl H. Cabtkb. 


(From Harper 1 8 Magazine .) 

Preliminary to admission to the public school of St. Louis, answers are 
required to a list of questions, some of which are at times too much for the intelli¬ 
gence of the unfledged citizens of the future, as witness the following : 

Miss J-, teacher of one of the primary classes, catechised a little ragamuffin 

a short time since with the following result: 

44 What is your father’s name P” 

44 Don’t know.” 

44 Don’t know your father’s name?” 

44 No.” 

44 Well, what do tbo neighbours call him P” 

44 Don’t call him nothin 1 . They don't see him. He ain’t never home ’cept 
nights.” 

44 Then,” as a bright idea ocourred to her, " what does your mother call him P” 

44 Why, she calls him 4 old fool.* ” 

At this point her researches into the secret history of that family ceased. 

On another occasion a little candidate grappled successfully with every ques¬ 
tion on the list until the one, 11 What is your father’s occupation P” was propounded, 
when he was forced to admit that he did not know what tnat word meant. 

4 ‘ I mean, what does he do P” said Miss J- 

44 Oh! he builds £res.” 

44 Ah he’s a janitor, then p” • 

44 1 don’t know what that means, either.” 

44 A janitor is a man that builds fires, and sweeps out, and takes oare of a 
building.” • 

44 1 guess he ain’t that kind, then, cos he don't sweep.” 

44 Doesn’t heP Weil, where does he build fires P” 

44 1 don’t know,” said the little fellow, very emphatically, and in a tone betray¬ 
ing considerable irritation; 41 he’s dead.” > 
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THE BUSTAN OF SA'DI. 

(Translated from the Persian by Captain J. 8. King , Bo. 8. C.) 
Chapter I.—( continued), 

(Continued from No. 4, Vol. IV.) 

DISCOURSE ON CHERISHING THE SKILFUL. 

O King, conqueror of kingdoms! cherish two persons— 

One, a warrior; the other, a man of judgment. 

Those carry off the hall of prosperity from the renowned, 

Who encourage (both) the wise and the warlike. 

Whoever has used neither the pen nor the sword, 

If he dies,—say not over him :—“ Alas!” 

Cherish the writer and the warrior; 

Not the musician ; for manliness comes not from the (harp) striker. 

920 It is not manliness (that) your enemy (should be) donning his armour ; 
(Whilst) thou art enamoured of the cup-bearer, and the sound of the lute. 

Many a man of wealth has sat down to play, 

And has lost his wealth in play. 


DISCOURSE ON CAUTION TOWARDS AN ENEMY UNDER ALL 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

I say not—be afraid of war with the enemy ; 

Fear rather him who is (apparently) in a state of peace. 

Many persons recite the verse of peace, by day ; 

And at night, attack the sleeper. 

Warlike men sleep clad in armour; 

For a bed is the resting-place of women. 

925 In a tent, the warrior 

Sleeps not naked (unarmed), like a woman in the house. 

It is necessary to prepare for war secretly 
So that one can attack the enemy secretly. 

Precaution is the business of the experienced ; 

A van-guard is the brazen wall of a camp. 


DISCOURSE ON REPELLING ENEMIES BY JUDGMENT AND DIPLOMACY. 

Between two weak ill-wishers, 

It is not wise to sit in (fancied) security. 

For if they two together seorefcly resolve to injure (you),— 

Their weakness becomes strength. 


Line 916.—The poet is here addressing Abu Bakr. 

Line 919.—Observe the equivoque on the word Zm, which means either a woman, or a 
striker. * 

Line 922.—All other editions which I have seen, have dvdza instead of dar hdlat. If 
the former reading be adopted, the couplet freely translated would be 

“ I say not—be afraid of the # warlike preparations of a foe; 

Fear him rather when he makes overtures for peace.” 

Line 923.—Lit.*—When it becomes night, urge their army at the head of the sleeper. 
Line 929.—Lit.—Their short hand becomes strong, . 
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930 Keep one of them bnsied with deceptions ; 

Whilst thon destroyest the other. 

If a (powerful) enemy chooses war, 

Shed his blood with the sword of artifice. 

Go, and make friends with his enemy ; ' 

For the shirt on his body will (thus) become a prison. 

When contention arises in the army of the enemy, 
Leave thy sword in the scabbard. 

When wolves think fit to injure one another, 

The sheep rest in the midst of them. 

935 When the enemy is engaged with (another) enemy. 

Do thou sit down, in ease of heart, with thy friend. 


DISCOURSE ON COURTESY TOWARDS THE ENEMY AS A MATTER 
OF PRUDENCE. 

When thou liftest up the sword of contest, 

Look out, secretly, for the road of peace. 

For the helmet-splitting army-leaders 

Secretly seek peace, while outwardly (they seek) war. 

Seek the heart of the warrior secretly ; 

For, it may be, that it will fall at thy feet, like a ball. 

When a leader of the enemy falls into thy hands, 

Thou shouldst hesitate about putting him to death. 

"940 For it may happen that on thy side also, a leader 
May be a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. s 

And if thou hast killed the one hapless captive, 

Thou wilt not again see thy own prisoner. 

Does he not fear that the fortune (of war) will make him captive, 
Who exercises violence towards prisoners. 

That person affords protection to captives, 

Who may himself have been a captive in bondage. 

If one leader submits himself to you,— 

When thou treatest him well, another does so too. 

945 If thou canst secretly gain the hearts of ten men, 

It is better than making a hundred night attacks. 


DISCOURSE ON CAUTION TOWARDS THE ENEMY WHO COMES IN 

SUBMISSION. 

If a relation of the enemy become friendly to thee, 

Beware : deem not yourself secure from his stratagems. 

For his heart will become wounded with hatred towards thee 
When he remembers the love he bears his own relation. 

Regard not the sweet words of an enemy ; 

For there may be poison (even) in honey. 


Line 930.—Lit.—Bring forth destruction from the other’s existence. 
Line 933.—2nd Misra ,— i, e. thou wilt not require to use it. 

Line 940.—Lit.—May rwfcein imprisoned in captivity. 

Line 948.— 
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He preserves his life secure from the attacks of enemies, 

Who reckons friends as enemies. 

950 That knave keeps the pearl safe in his parse, 

Who looks upon all the world as cut-purses. 

The soldier who is an offender against his leader, 

Do not,—if thou canst avoid it—take him into thy service. 

He knew not gratitude towards his own chief; 

Neither will he know it towards thee : fear his perfidy. 

Deem him not strong in oath or promise ; 

Put a secret spy on him. 

Give a long tether to the noviciate; 

But do not sever it, or thou wilt not see him again. 

955 When thon takest the enemy’s country by war and blockade, 
Entrust it to those whom he kept in prison. 

For a prisoner, when he has tasted blood, 

Drinks the life-blood of the tyrant. 

When thou snatchest a country from the enemy’s grasp, 

Keep the peasantry in a more peaceful state than he did. 

In order that if he again knock at the door of strife, 

The common people may destroy him. 

And if thou dost cause injury to the citizens, 

Shut not the gate of tho city in the face of the enemy. 

960 Say not:—“ The sword-smiting enemy is at the gate !” 

When the enemy’s partner is within the city, 

Strive to fight the enemy by diplomacy ; 

Think over good plans; and keep thy intentions secret 

Disclose not the secret to every one; 

For I have seen many a pot-companion, a spy. 

Sikandar, who was at war with the Orientals, 

Kept, they say, his tent-door towards the west. 

When Bahman wanted to go to Z&vulistdn, 

He gave out that he was going to the left and went to the right. 

965 If anyone but thyself knows what thy design is,— 

Thou mayest weep for that wisdom and knowledge. 

Be generous ; not quarrelsome and inimical,— 

That thou mayest bring the (whole) world beneath thy signet-ring. 

When a business can be accomplished by kindness, 

What need of severity and arrogance ? 

Thou dost not wish that thy heart should be in pain ? 

(Then) relieve from bondage the hearts of the afflicted. 


Line 960.— * e .—The soldier who deserts from his leader. 

Line 956.—Lit.—Brinks blood from the tyrant’s gullet. 

Line 968.—2nd Misra, —Lit.—May bring forth destruction from his brain. 

Line 959.—2nd Misra — i. e ,—there is no use in shutting it. 

Line 963.—Sikandar—Alexander the Great. 

Line 964.—Bahman—a name qf Ardeshir, son of Isfandiyar, King of Persia* Zavulistan 
is another name for Sistan, or Syistan (the ancient Drangiana), a country lying to the east* 
ward of FAristin, or Persia Proper. 

The famous Rustam held .this country as a fief under the kings of Persia. 

* Line 966.— i. e.—Make the whole world subject to thf^iorders* . 
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Thy army may not be powerful; 

Go; ask a blessing from the powerless (darvishes), 

970 The prayers of the hopeful weak ones 
Are more efficacious than the manly arm. 
Whosoever asks assistance from the (darvishes) 

. Even though he fight with Firidtin, will conquer, 
(To be continued.) 


IN TWOS, 

From the Boston Transcript, 


Somewhere in th* world there hide 
Garden gates that no one sees 
Bare they come in happy twos— 

Not in ones, nor yet in threes. 

But from every maiden's door 

Leads a pathway straight and true, 
Maps and surveys know it not; 

He who finds, finds room for two. 

Then they see the garden gates! 

Never skies so blue os theirs, 

Never flowers so many sweet 
As for those who come in piirs. 

Round and round the alleys wind, 
Now a cradle bais their way, 

Now a little mound, behind— 

Bo the two go through ihe day. 

When no nook in all the lanes 
But has heard a song or sigh, 

Lo! another garden gate 
Opens as the two go by! 


In they wander, knowing not: 

“ Five-and-twenty” fills the air 
With a silvery echo low, 

All about the startled pair 

Happier yet these garden walks; 

Closer, heart to heart, they lean : 
Stiller, softer falls the light: 

Few the twos, and far between. 

Till, at last, as on they pass 
Down the paths so well they know. 
Once again at hidden gates 
Stand the two they enter slow. 

Golden gates of fifty years, 

May out two your latchet pres* ! 
Garden of the Sunset Land 
Hold their dearest happiness! 

Then a quiet walk again ; 

Then a wicket in tne wall: 

Then one, stepping on alone— 

Then two at the Heart of All! 


Patrick, dressing for a party—“ Bedad, now, and I shan’t be able to get on 
these boots till I've worn them a toime or two ” 


Mrs. Ramsbotham has some very valuable, jewellery. “ One brooch/* she 
says, “ is most precious, as associated with Biblical History, for it came from 
Palestine, and is made of solid Amalekite.” 

I kno ov people so fond of contradickshon that it would not surprise me 
at all to hear them disputing with a guide board about £he distance to the 
next town .—Josh Billings . 

He had lost his knife, and they asked him the usual question, u Do yon know 
where you lost it P'* “ Yes, yes," he replied, “ of course I do. I'm merely hunting 
in these other places for it to kill time. *’ 


(From Harper's Magazine.) 

A little girl said to her mother one day, “ Mother, I feel nervous 

“ Nervous!" said the mother. M What is nervous?” 

“ Why, it’s being in a hurry all over” 

The chief of the Highland clan M’Intosb, on a certain occasion left his 
Highland fastness to visit the modern Babylon, and of course took care to 
bring with him a slock of Highland haughtiness. It happened to him to take 
a cab, and on dismissing the humble but useful vehicle he suspected the cab¬ 
man of an attempt to overcharge him. In the colloquy which ensued the cabby 
was inclined to be independent, not to say impudent. Outraged by this insult 
to hib dignity, the “ Hieland” chief drew hims’elf up to bis full height, and 
6&id, “ Don’t speak to me like that, sir ! Do you know who I am ?” A solemn 
pause. “I’m The M'lntosh^ sir!” 

Instead of falling back, awed and thunder-struck by the sudden revelation, 
cabby coolly stuck his arms akimbo, and retorted, “ I don't care if you are the 
umbrella ; I'll have my fare out of you.” 

History draws a veil over the feelings of the ohieftain. 
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(t’lir ^ripiii. 

An Anglo-Indian Monthly Magazine. 

No. 6. JUNE, 1883. Vol. III. 

The management of the “ Orient ” has always prided itself on scrupulous 
exactitude in getting out the Magazine. During the first week of each month all 
subscribers resident in India received their copies; last month, however, circum¬ 
stances equally unforeseen and unavoidable forced to depart from this necessary 
rule of exactitude, and ice appeal to the indulgence of our subscribers to excuse 
a partial delay in the delivery. 

A first instalment of the “Orient ” for May was delivered at our office on 
the evening of the 30£A of April; the rest, that were to follow the next day, were 
consumed in the fire that broke out in the C<ixton Press on the ls£ of May, and 
as type, blocks, fyc., were also destroyed, it wa§ a work of time to reprint and 
get out the missing copies. Our embarrassment would have been far greater than 
it was if a well-known printing press, with which we had not previously h(td 
business relations , had not come to our aid, and made the best of the imperfect 
blocks, fyc., which were all we could supply on the spur of the moment. 

These exceptional circumstances wj.ll, toe hope, be considered a sufficient 
excuse for our first want of punctuality, and we can assure our subscribers that 
it will requre circumstances quite as exceptional to cai^t^us to fail in exactitude 
a second time. * # 

EDITH LAWSON 

r JBy the- Author of “ A Fiery Ordeal .* 

i 

*• CttAPTER XXYI. 

Which should it be? A hjpme, a devoted and protecting affection, wealth, 
security, a sbe^tere^ h^ven of peace, apd the dignity and self-respect that an 
assured pofcitio^ cap givd; or, a lbn&y and precarious existence, poverty and pro¬ 
bable exposure to slight and humiliation, with only a memory to cling to, & 
memory that^weet and deaf as it was ar^alwaya would be, was not altogether 
devoid of bitterness. Which should jk be ? Edith ^Lawson asked herself the 
question over end over agtha at she sat on the broad low window-sill of her/room 
oh the night ^t followed dfeii' llayden’s decdftratioB. ■* # * 
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It was a still fair summer’s night Almost as light as day, and the clump of 
seringa bushes beneath her window, refreshed by the recent rain, breathed out a 
faint sweet odor. She was better there with all nature’s peaceful influences around 
her than tosling restlessly upon her pillows and trying in vain to sleep. She 
had reached a crisis in her life, and it behoved her to decide upon a plan of 
conduct and adhere to it, to give a firm and decided denial to Mr. Hayden, or to 
cast that other image from her heart and strive to enthrone his there. He could 
not fill the place Sir John had occupied, that was impossible, but esteem and true 
affection, confidence and friendship were still hers to bestow, and they were all he 
asked for. After all had Sir John really loved her ? was she not throwing away 
on him a sentiment that in its fulness was unreturned and even undesired? If 
he were married had she a right to dream of him, and dwell upon his image ? 
Clearly not, her reason told her, but the fond foolish heart would call out for its 
lost idol, and refuse to be satisfied with any thing less. She had but to be passive, 
to abandon herself to her fate, and Ben would do the rest. Between her and fair 
hopes of an assured and peaceful future was only the memory of Sir John’s eyes, 
of his voice, of words that he had perhaps forgotten long since, and that she could 
never quite forget. Perhaps it would be wiser to try to sleep, and leave the 
decision to the clearer light that comes with morning. More than once a shrill cry 
had sounded from the fowl-house in the shrubbery tenanted by the silver Hamburgs, 
and the library clock had already struck three. She twisted up the long hair that 
was hanging loose over her white night-dress, plunged her hands and face into 
cold water, and returning once, more to her pillows, slept soundly at last. So 
soundly that all the sweet sights and sounds of dawn failed to awaken her. She 
neither saw the early sunbeams that entered her window, nor heard the voice 
of the awakening birds; but another voice had reached her, a warning and 
a guide that has come to more than one of us in various forms when there has 
been imposed upon us the burden of a weighty decision. To Edith the voice 
spoke with unusual clearness, and after that night there was no more weakness or 
wavering or doubt, her ptoth was traced, and whether for good or evil, she would 
follow it to the end. 

It seemed to her that under the garden trees where they had sat so often, they 
were all threc^ together once more; her grandmother, placid and smiling in her 
wheeled chair, her fingers still holding the idle knitting needles and her eyes fixed on 
Sir John, who, reclining among the grass and clover blossoms, read aloud from a 
book that Edith recognised as her copy of Shakespeare. Strange and wise and sweet 
the words sounded, and yet she knew they were none of Shakespeare’s, and she 
struggled vainly to retain them, for they seemed to glide over her memory and 
leave nothing behind but a delicious sense of peace and repose, of perfect rest and 
contentment. 

Suddenly Sir John closed* the book, and Ben Hayden appeared upon the 
scene, and with the usual inconsistency of dreams, she saw nothing incongruous 
in his presence. Then as he stood side by side with Sir John, the dear old grand- 
pother laid a trembling hand upon her head, and bid her choose between them. 
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“ Not so,” said Sir John, “let her choose rather between the voice of her heart and 
expediency,” and as he spoke he smiled upon her, Ben Hayden disappeared, and 
feeling the blessing hand still upon her head, she stretched her arms towards him, 
and awoke. It was a dream, nothing more; a thing for sceptics te sneer at and 
for physiologists to explain, but to Edith it was sacred as a voice from heaven, and 
it would have been hard to persuade her that the dear grandmother had not been 
permitted to bless and guide her in her perplexity. 

The only question now was how best to nip Mr. Hayden’s hopes, and at the same 
time avoid any chance of a tete-a-tete. A firm frank letter seemed to her the best 
way out of the difficulty, and she was not long in resolving that it would be well 
to seek another situation, and sever her connection with Bolston Lodge. It would 
be hard to do this. The Lodge represented home to her since she had ceased to 
possess one at Burnham. She had attached herself to the people and the place, 
especially to the two little boys, and she dreaded a fresh start among strangers, 
and thought it not easy to find a pretext for leaving her present situation. 

This last difficulty was, however, of less consequence than she supposed, for 
Mrs. Smytlie had taken alarm at her nephew’s growing attachment, and was quite 
inclined to desire Miss Lawson’s absence. She felt considerable secret resentment 
at the part Ben had taken in her matrimonial troubles, but for all that she 
could not entertain with complacency the idea of her sister’s son throwing himself 
away upon her governess. Mrs Hayden was far less inclined to be obdurate, and 
had taken rather a fancy to Edith. She was much too gentle and yielding, Mr3. 
Smytlie decided, and it therefore behoved her to take the reins into her own 
hands. She had beheld the return from the drive with much dissatisfaction, and 
another item of intelligence that reached her soon after convinced her that it was 
high time for a decided step in the matter if she wished to save her once well-loved 
Ben from the danger of an entanglement in the nets of an artful girl. Having 
secured a tote-a-tete drive with Miss Lawson, she opened the campaign by a 
general discourse on the trials and responsibilities that devolve on the mother of a 
family and mistress of a household, and having artistically narrowed down her subject 
to suit her own person and position, ended by requesting Miss Lawson to be a 
little more circumspect in her dealings with Mr. Hayden. 

Edith flushed scarlet, and indignantly denied that she had given cause for the 
observation. 

Of course, Mrs. Smythe admitted it was difficult to fix the exact limits of pro¬ 
priety. Opinions were apt to differ on such points, but for her part she did 
not quite approve of a young girl driving about the country alone with a gentle¬ 
man, nor did she consider it well for Miss Lawson to keep up a clandestine 
correspondence with Mr. Hayden. 

“The drive was purely accidental,” exclaimed Edith, “and I have not the 
least intention of keeping up a correspondence with ^r. Hayden.” 

“My little boy informed me,” said Mrs.SmytEe, becoming colder end calmer 
as her companion grew more indignant, “ that you handed my nephew a letter this 
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morning when he came to the schoolroom, a place which 1 quite disapprove of 
his visiting." 

•• It is true,” said Edith, “I have written once to Mr. Hayden, and I consider 
that circumstfTnces fully warranted me iu doing so.” 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to be the judge of that, for I must confess 
I find it difficult to understand the necessity for your writing to him at all.” 

Edith made no immediate answer, she was struggling for composure and • 
striving to keep back her tears. 

“ If the reason was a good one,” continued Mrs. Smythe, “ there is no reason 
why you should not confide it to me.” 

“ Pardon me," said Edith, “ I have no further explanation to give you, and 
since you feel so unkindly and suspiciously in regard to me, I do not think it will 
surprise you to hear that I should like to leave your house as soon as possible. 
Perhaps two or three weeks will be enough for you to find another governess and 
me another situation. 

Mrs. Smythe protested that she had not meant anything of that kind, but 
she accepted the warning nevertheless, and the drive terminated almost in silence. 

u Papa,” said one of the little boys some time afterwards, “ Miss Lawson is 
going away.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Smythe, “ who told you that? ” 

“ It is true, Tom, she persists in leaving us,” remarked his wife. 

Mr. Smythe made no further comment, but he reported the news to Ben 
Hayden at their next meeting, and Ben lost no time in interviewing his aunt on 
the subject. “It is not worth while to send away Miss Lawson on my account,” 
he said. “We shall never form an alliance ; she refused me two weeks ago.” 

“Refused you, Ben 1 What could have been her motive 7” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smythe. 

“ Never mind her motive ; the thing is settled once and for all; so if you could 
make it up with her Aunt Emma, you would do me a very great favour ” 

Whether her nephew’s discomfiture was a source of grief, or of gratification 
to Mrs. Smythe it would be hard to say. Ben deserved punishment for his 
iniquitous deeds in regard to her, and she was glad that his romantic folly 
had been frustrated, but refused by a governess, he the heir °and hope of the 
Haydens! It was too much ! “ My dear Ben,” she said, stroking his hand between 
hers, “you are altogether mistaken in supposing I am sending Miss Lawson away. 

It was she who gave me warning. I will speak to her certainly since you wish 
it so much, but it is not likely to be of any use. She never told me a word 
about your offer.” 

“ She is not the sort to %rng of her conquests,” said Ben, rising to put 
an end to the conversation. lie had not the least desire to discuss the affair in 
all its bearings, however agreeable such a course might have proved to his aunt. 
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Mrs. Smythe went at once to the schoolroom, and finding Edith alone there, 
attacked her on the subject. 44 You never told me my nephew had offered you 
marriage,’* she said. 

“No, that was the last thing I should be likely to tell*you,” answered 
Edith. 

44 I cannot think,” continued Mrs. Smythe, “ why you refused poor Ben. The 
only son and a young man with such excellent prospects”; but Edith contented herself 
with observing that her refusal sprang from no Want of appreciation of Mr. Hayden’s 
many excellent qualities, and Mrs. Smythe reluctantly convinced that her curiosity 
was not destined to be satisfied, proceeded to urge Miss Lawson to remain with 
them at least until she had found another situation. 

* “You are very kind,” said Edith, “ but I think it would be best for me to 
leave soon, and my advertisement has already brought me several answers. One 
of them I wanted to ask you about. It is from the principal of a school at Lins- 
land, and I sec from the map that Linsland and Sudleigh are only a few miles apart: 
So perhaps you, who know Sudleigh, can tell me something about the school in 
question. It is kept by a Miss Wolf, and she offers me a position as teacher.” 

“ Which you will, of course, decline. Linsland is quite a village. I did not 
even know it possessed a school, and Miss Wolf would no doubt want to work you 
to death on a ridiculously small salary.” 

“I don’t know about declining it,” said Edith. “I may not have a great 
choice of situations, and there is one thing that makes me rather inclined to go to 
Linsland. I have an idea that some relatives of my father’s were or are living in 
Dorsetshire. Did you ever hear of a family named Lawson ? ” 

Mrs. Smythe could remember no family of that name, and she thought, 
though she was too polite to say so, that relatives of Miss Lawson’s were hardly 
likely to be moving in her sphere, or to come in contact with the mistress of 
Sudleigh House. She could give no information on the subject, but she repeated 
her adverse opinion of the Linsland school. Edith herself would hardly have 
been inclined to entertain the idea of entering a school, but for uu incident that 
had occurred not long before she received Miss Wolf’s letter# 

At the bock of a top shelf in the library she found a battered copy of 
“ Pinnock’s Catechism of the History of England,” and examining it with a view 
to see if it could be of use to her pupils, she had come across the words 44 Johnny 
Brown ” scrawled on the margin of a page. The handwriting was childish aud 
unformed, and the name taken by itself would hardly have attracted her attention, 
but iu close juxtaposition was the word Dick repeated several times, apparently 
by the same youthful scribbler. The title, page was profusely ornameuted with 
unskilful delineations of the Sudleigh badger, and as if to show why the book 
had been brought to Bolston, JJdith found between the leaves more than fj»§ 
dried stem and petal. Mrs. Smythe had once been considerably interested m 
botany, the book had contained some of her specimens, and probably owed its 
transportation to that fact. 
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John Brown was one of the commonest of names, and probably half the 
John Browns had had a young friend.or schoolfellow named Dick, but connecting 
this indication with the strong inference that the torn envelope on which was 
written her father's name had also come from Sudleigh, Edith was inclined to hail 
Miss Wolfs miserable offer of fifteen pounds a year as a godsend, since a residence 
in the neighborhood of Sudleigh would enable her to follow up a clue that her 
want of funds would otherwise force her to abandon for an indefinite period. 
Thinking over all these things it suddenly occurred to her that the lodge-keeper’s 
name was also Brown, and she remembered to have heard that William, then a 
small and active page and a favorite with Mrs. Smythe, had left Sudleigh with her 
immediately after her first husband's death and remained in her service ever since. 
Surely there was good reason to hope that William might be possessed of some 
information, and she took the first opportunity of questioning him. That very 
evening observing that William, Jane and the baby formed a comfortable domestic 
group under the lodge porch, she pushed open the garden gate and went in. 
“ Baby grows famously," she said bestowing an approving glance on the infant 
in Jane’s arms. 

“ That he does, Miss,” answered William. “ lie has done nothing but grow 
and thrive since the day Jane came, and he aiut so to say half such a nuisance as 
he used to be.” 

“Oh, William!" said Jane reprovingly, but she beamed radiantly upon her 
husband, and it was easy to see that the presence of the baby had not impaired 
the due enjoyment of the honeymoon. “ I am sure it is a shame to call the baby 
a nuisance. Why, even father, as is old and sick, takes a deal of notice of it, and 
he will hold it for many a half hour when I am busy, as soon as he comes to live 
with us for old Dodge had decided to add his savings to the common fund 
and spend the remainder of his days with his daughter. Ilis health had taken a 
turn for the better lately, and he was already rejoicing in the thought that he 
should soon be able to potter round the garden again, and do a few odd jobs of car¬ 
pentry, enough to make him feel of some little use and importance in the world. 
“ Not as there is any need for it," said William, “and he will be as happy as the 
•day is long here, for Jane she has a sort of talent for making folks comfortable, 
being stirring in her ways and of a cheerful temper." 

Edith expressed her gratification of seeing them all so thriving and contented, 
and then telling them of her approaching departure and probable choice of Linsland 
as her future home, asked William to give her what information he could about 
the neighbourhood. 

“ Well I remember Sudleigh better than Linsland," said William, “and that 
not very well. It’s thirteen years since I left it, and then I was only eleven years 
old." 

C ' 

“ How far are the two places apart ? ’’ 

“ Sudleigh is two miles from Linsland, and the great house at least a mil$ 
further." 
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“ Have you any relations living at Sudleigh V ’ 

“ Well, yes, father has been game-keeper there these twenty years or there¬ 
abouts, and his mother, ray grandmother, lived nurse at the house over forty 
years. She has been at father’s though since young Master Suflfleigh took to a 
valet and her asthma has been bad. Then there was Aunt Annie; she lived at the 
house till she went to Scarborough with the family and got married there, and 
Uncle John he was a great favorite, and might have done well, only he can’t stay 
long anywhere, and to tell the truth he aint much of a credit to us.” 

Edith’s pulse had quickened at the mention of Uncle John, but she said quite 
camly. “I suppose he is at the house now?” 

44 No, he has been these many years in Australia, though I did hear he had 
come home, but whether he went back again or whether he is in London nobody 
but grandmother rightly knows.” 

“ Do you remember a gentleman named Lawson, Richard Lawson, living 
anywhere in the neighbourhood or visiting at the house ? ” 

44 I can’t say I do, Miss, but then you see I was but youngish when I left. 
Grandmother now she could tell you all about everybody round there.” 

44 When I go to Linsland I will call and see your grandmother. She would 
probably be glad to hear of you.” 

44 That she would, and so would mother. They don’t know anything about 
Jane. I ought to have written to them, but I was afraid they might say it was 
rather soon. However, Miss, if you won’t mind telling them the baby would not 
have been alive now if I had not got married again, may be they’ll see it as I do.” 

Edith promised to represent matters in the most favourable light, and Jane 
proposed to have the baby’s photograph taken to send them. 

44 And you had better have yourself taken a holding him,” added William, 

44 then they’ll see as I aint so to say throwed myself away.” 

44 I shall certainly tell them you have not done that,” said Edith, and having 
hazarded a few more questions without satisfactory result, she restored the baby 
she was holding to its step-mother’s arms, and turned her steps homeward, quite 
resolved to avail herself of Miss Wolf’s offer and visit Linsland. 

44 1 *am surprised as she is going,” said William, as standing at the garden 
gate they watched their visitor up the drive, 44 1 did think as Mr. Hayden was ' 
making up to her.” 

44 Perhaps she won’t have him, ” remarked Jane. 

44 Not have him ! Nonsense, Jane! It stands to reason as any young woman 
in her senses would like a good home and a good husband better nor having to 
work for a livin’.” 

44 1 am not so sure o’ that. She isn’t the sort as is likely to go l>eggin|^ 
and I had rather have worked nor had you, if you and the baby hadn’t happened 
tatafce^ , ( 
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“ Lucky for us,” said William, including liis wife and child in one compre¬ 
hensive embrace, blit Jane made a vigorous pretence of pushing him away, and 
ran briskly along the garden path to see about putting baby to bed and getting 
supper ; while' William, as he leaned on the gate in the gathering twilight, gave a 
thought to poor Susan sleeping in the quiet churchyard where the shadows were 
deepening over the graves, and hoped she knew how well her child was being 
done for. 

Chapter XXVII. 

" Oui, souris h. 1’oclat dont lo ciol so ddeoro; 

Tu verras, si domain lo cercueil mo ddvorc, 

Un soleil aussi beau luirc h ton di'sospoir. 

Efc les memos oiseaux chanter la memo aurore, 

Sur mou tombeau rnuot ct noir.'* 

Mrs. Ewing stood at an open upper window of Lancton Hall one June morning 
and looked across the wide expanse of sunlit park.. It was yet so early that the 
shadows of the trees stretched far across the long mowing-grass, golden with 
yellow buttercups, that awaited the mower’s scythe. The birds in the thickets 
poured forth their sweetest songs, the little flowers raised their dewy cups to meet 
the sunbeams, and all nature was alive with the fresh pure joy that early morning 
brings. Mrs. Ewing alone as she looked forth over her son’s fair lands and princely 
inheritance, felt her heart sink within her at the thought that the morrow might 
find earth as beautiful, and the sunbeams as bright, and her a childless widow 
mourning her only son. For in Lancton Hall during many days the hells had been 
muffled, and the servants moved with noiseless tread, while their master lay between 
life and death in the north wing. The north wing was closed now to all but a 
couple of hired nurses, Mrs, Ewing, and Sir John’s valet, himself just recovered 
from the dread malady which held his master, typhus fever. These four persons 
rarely left the suite of rooms occupied by the invalid, except for a solitary airing in 
the park, and only communicated with the rest of the household by means of a 
servant stationed in the corridor outside. Even from this duty the most timid of 
the household were exempt, and the few who relieved each other there, were chosen 
from among those whose affection for their master was strong enough to outweigh 
the slight danger of infection. 

More than a month previous to Sir John’s seizure an illness which had fallen 
upon his valet Remson after a visit to London, had been pronouifced typhus fever 
by Doctor Bridon. The Doctor had counselled Remson’s removal to the infirmary, 
but to this Sir John had refused his consent, fearing that the journey 
might endanger the life of the patient. So Remson was installed in an 
empty cottage under the care of his sister and a competent nurse, and by 
Sir John’s order furnished from the Hall with all things necessary to his 
sustenance and recovery. The malady progressed favourably, and every thing 
would probably have gone well, if Sir John had not himself visited the cottage 
to see that his orders for the comfort and well-being of his servant were 
carried out. As it was, it was not until Remson had departed for the seaside, 
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the cottage had been fumigated, and all danger was believed to be at an end, that 
the disease which had been merciful to the valet seized on the master, and held 
him with a gripe of iron. 

The Ewings had spent a few weeks in London at the commencement of the 
season, and were again about to leave home on a short visit to some old friends of 
Mrs. Ewing’s, when the malady declared itself. 

It wanted less than an hour to dinner time, and Mrs. Ewing, who had been 
reading near one of the library windows, closed the book on her knee, and was 
meditating a retreat to her dressing room, when her son appeared outside the 
open window. 

“ Mother, ” he said, “ I want yon to make me a promise.** 

“ What promise?** she asked, rising to join him. 

“ No, stay where you are,** he said, “ and promise me that if I fall ill with any 
infectious disease, you will shut me up in the north wing and go away to the 
Rectory; the servants could bring all that was wanted for me or the,nurses to the 
gallery, and thus run small risk of infection.’* 

Mrs. Ewing started up in alarm. “A purely imaginary case, mother,” he 
continued, “ suggested I suppose by a slight headache, which you know is some¬ 
thing unusual with me.” 

“ If I were to make you that promise, John, do you think I should be able to 
keep it ? ** 

“ Then it is useless to ask it of you,** he said ; “ but will you at least try to 
remember, that it was my most earnest wish you should expose yourself to no 
unnecessary risk ? ** 

“ Naturally, but are you quite sure there is nothing the matter with you 
but a slight headache ? ” 

“ That is all, caused, I suppose, by exposure to the sun. I’ll lie down for 
half an hour before dinner.” 

Mrs. Ewing could not altogether banish her anxiety, and would have been 
still more uneasy if she had known that Sir John had already sent for Dr. Bridon, 
and laid his aching head, not on his own pillow, but on the cushions of a couch in 
the north vring. 

“You should have sent for me sooner,” said Dr. Bridon, when he had 
concluded his examination. 

" I thought it would pass over, and it never occurred to me to suspect any 
thing serious until it struck me that the symptoms were very like those experienced 
by Remson iu the beginning of his illness. Will It be long, do you think?” 

But on this point Dr. Bridon refused to give a decided opinion, and he was 
equally reticent when Mrs. Ewing waylaid him bn his way downstairs. There 
was some reason to fear that the disease might prove to be typhus fever, and he 
approved Mrs. Ewing’s desire that another physician should be called in. .Meanwhile 
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the isolation that Sir John recommended was perhaps desirable, but they must 
hope for the best. Hoping for the best yet fearing the worst, summed up Mrs. 
Ewing’s life for some weeks to come ; weeks that were little better than a 
waking nightmare in which she watched her son grow weaker and weaker, 
while the strength of the fever wes ever on the increase. Which was destined to 
win the victory, her prayers and tears or the pitiless disease? Were these horrible 
days and nights a nightmare that would end in a glad awakening, or only a passage 
to deeper gloom and darkness from which all hope would be shut out ? In past 
times of privation and poverty she had feared many things, but nothing so terrible as 
this, and she asked herself what she had done that her one treasure on earth should 
be taken from her. Had slie failed in her duty as a mother? There were times, 
when her son’s delirium revealed what he would have bidden from her for ever, 
and forced her to think she had been tried and found wanting, that she had loved 
him for herself rather than for himself, and accepted sacrifices from him which no 
human being has a right to ask of another. Would the future be permitted to 
mend the past, or would remorse help to embitter the desolation of her future life ? 

During all that time of dread and anxiety, Mary Ewing was a great comfort 
to her. She had written to her aunt as soon as the illness declared itself, imploring 
permission to share her watch in the north wing, and that being refused, she drove 
over from the Rectory once or twice a day and lured the weary mother to talk to 
her for a few minutes from the window at the end of the passage. She would bring 
the news of the outer world, a new poem, a handful of fresh-cut flowers, any trifle 
that could engage her aunt’s attention and divert her thoughts; and her own 
sympathy was so true, her anxiety so unfeigned, that the watcher found rest and 
comfort in her presence, and grew to regard her visits as the one spot of brightness 
the day could offer. 

At last Mary’s entreaties even drew Mrs. Ewing forth for short walks in 
the park, which she was permitted to share on condition that she carefully avoided 
personal contact with her aunt, but these pleasant little airings only commenced 
after a decided amelioration in the state of the patient, for there had come a day 
at last when a feeble hope trembled in Mrs. Ewing’s heart, and that day had beep 
followed by ever brightening ones as the patient took dne slow step after another 
on the road to recovery. 

Sir John possessed an excellent constitution, unimpaired by intemperance or 
by previous illness, and if the first few stages of his recovery were slow, the.same 
could not be said of the succeeding ones, and it was not so very long after the 
turn for the better before he came forth from the north wing pale and gaunt, 
but blessed with excellent spirits and a healthy appetite. The first day he drove 
out, the tenants and villagers almost mobbed his carriage in their tumultuous joy 
at his reappearance, and Mrs. Ewing wept behind her veil as she recognised the 
place her son had won in the hearts of his dependents. Surely the knowledge 
thus acquired of the general esteem and attachment did a great deal to compensate 
for the long imprisonment in the north wing. Not much time however was 
allowed for friendly rejoicing, for the doctors banished the invalid to the 
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seaside, and after a few weeks passed there with his mother, Sir John started, 
accompanied by some former brother officers, on a hunting expedition to America, 
his physicians having pronounced a sea voyage and complete change of air all 
that was necessary to restore him to perfect health. Mrs. Ewing felt it hard to 
part with her son so soon after he had come back to her from the grave, but she 
concealed her regrets as well as she could, and repaired to the Rectory to spend 
the long months of his absence. During the first few heavy days of separation not 
even the attentions of her favourite niece could console her for the loss of her son, 
and yet Mary had acquired since her great sorrow a placid and serious calm 
peculiarly agreeable to those in trouble or perplexity, and she was fast becoming 
the comforter and consoler of the household. Even Mrs. Ewing did not long 
resist her influence, and sitting together under the great cedar tree on the lawn 
one day when the rest of the family were absent at a croquet meeting, Mrs. Ewing 
opened her heart to Mary. 

“ 1 used to ask myself,” she said, “ during those long nights and hopeless days 
when John was so ill, whether I had been all to him that a mother should be to her 
only son, whether I had not selfishly set my will and wishes in opposition to his 
happiness.” 

Mary looked up from her work, and the shadows of the branches flickered 
on her calm face and cool light dress. “ Why, aunt, what could make you think 
that? ” she exclaimed, “ I am sure John never had any such idea.” 

Yes, he thought me prejudiced, but I should never have known that and 
many other things if it had not been for his delirium. It seems he never dared to 
oppose me because they had told him my heart disease might be brought to a fatal 
issue by any opposition and excitement, and do you know, Mary, I have begun to 
doubt lately if I have heart disease at all. Surely, if what they say were true, my 
health would have suffered more than it has done from all I have gone through 
lately.” 

On that point her niece was inclined to agree with her, but she still refused 
to believe that Mrs. Ewing had not made it a constant practice to consult her son’s 
pleasure in all things. 

* 4 1 did in minor matters where it cost me nothing to give way,” she assented, 

“ but I forced him to yield to me when the sacrifice was immense ; how great I 
never knew, till quite recently. I am about to tell you, Mary, something I have 
spoken of to no J one yet. John formed last summer a most unfortunate, and as it 
appears now, a very deep attachment, to a young lady in Burnham.” 

“Why do you call it an unfortunate attachment, aunt? I should have 
thought John had far too much sense and penetration to love a woman unworthy ' 
of him.” 

“ She was very young,” said Mrs. Ewing, “and I know nothing against her 
except that her birth and social position unfitted her to become Lady Ewing.” 

“ Forgive me, but has not John wealth aud rank enough to be able to dispense 
with them in his wife? ” 
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“ It may be so, but your cousin’s tastes are intellectual and refined ; he is a 
gentleman by nature; think what it would be then, if after the first illusions had 
worn off, he found himself tied for life, to a woman whose early associations 
unfitted her to understand all those thousand little shades of refinement which 
constitute the lady. The aunt of this young person, John himself allows to be 
a most objectionable woman, what then more likely than that the niece should 
inherit some of her peculiarities and defects,” said Mrs. Ewing, who now that 
another had begun to plead the cause her own heart had been inclined to advocate, 
took the opposite side of the argument. 

“ Nieces do not always resemble their annts,” observed Mary, “ and I cannot 
believe that beauty, or mere superficial attractions, would be sufficient to inspire 
John with any such strong sentiments. Why, he has the reputation of beirig rather 
obdurate, insensible to ladies’ fascinations, inclined to look down on their little 
foibles, tender to their faults and weaknesses, but about the last man to lightly 
throw his heart away.” 

“ That was my impression,” said the elder lady. “I had seenhim indifferent 
to so many pretty and altogether unobjectionable girls, that I had begun to doubt 
his susceptibility to love, and I hoped his infatuation for this girl was but a 
passing fancy, which would soon wear away, and leave him free to form some 
more eligible alliance; but it seems the waters were as deep as they were still, and 
by the light that came to me during his illness, I comprehended much that had no 
meaning before. I understand now his restlessness and love of change, and the 
occasional fits of listlessness and preoccupation which came over him. In his 
delirium her name was continually on his lips. The very nurses and valet who 
watched by his side must have heard that, and much more, which may now become 
common gossip among the servants.” 

“ Let us hope not,” said Mary, humouring her aunt’s pet weakness. “ The 
nurses were prevented by the fear of infection from holding communication with 
the servants before they left, and Remson is probably too much attached to his 
master to betray any secret he may have surprised.” 

“Perhaps,” continued Mrs. Ewing, “ but to talk of what they should not, is 
as natural to some people as to breathe, and I would not have the name of the 
wom&u my son has loved, become a byword in the servants’ hall; and that he did 
and does love her is only too evident. Yet he never but once breathed a word that 
I could interpret as a reproach. One sultry day, when he was at the worst, his bed 
had been drawn into the middle of the blue north room and the door and windows 
were all open to give him as much air as possible; but nothing seemed to abate 
the violence of the fever, until I bathed his burning face and hands with cold 
water, then he was calmer for air instant, and said, * She would give me life, but 
deny me all that makes life precious. Is that maternal love?* And then he 
laughed, actually laughed, and, relapsed into wild and incoherent ravings full of 
Edith as usual. Have I indeed so failed in my duty, that my own son speaks of 
me with scorn?'* and at the mention of the words that had wounded her f tears 
started to her eyes* 
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“ May I say all that is in my heart ? ” asked Mary, when she had caressed and 
soothed her aunt into composure, and having received permission, she continued. 
“ Victor Hugo says, * IS amour dans le manage , c'est le groslotS I think he means, 
that it is already so inestimable a blessing to love purely and truly* that the still 
greater happiness of possessing the one we love in marriage is rarely added to it. 
Aunt, I have missed that great prize in the lottery of life, but no words of mine 
can tell you, how ardently I desire it for my dear cousin John. Think, but for 
him, I should not know half the memories on which I live now. He threw us 
continually together, during the winter I spent in Nice. He alone induced my 
parents to consent to that second journey ; and he left pleasure and friends to 
accompany me, on what was to him a weary pilgrimage, but will be for me a 
memory and a consolation as long as I live ; a consolation that he, and he alone, 
was willing to give me. Aunt, I am almost sure that this Miss Lawson is all 
he thinks her, and might be'to you an affectionate and acceptable daughter; she 
has never known her mother you say, and she would love you far better than 
some petted and spoilt child, who would be always longing for her old home and 
her own parents. When you believed John had only a passing fancy for her, 
it was perhaps advisable to try and set it aside, but now you know the happiness 
of his life is involved, can you not look closer at the subject, and see if his 
happiness and your wishes do not really coincide ? ’* 

“ We will talk of this another time, when I have thought more about it,** 
said Mrs. Ewing, more impressed than she cared to own. 

Mary half hoped the cause was won, but she resolved, even if her task 
should prove more difficult than she anticipated, to be as the dropping water 
which wears away stone. No perseverance or suppleness should be wanting on 
her part to win for her cousin the desire of his heart. 

(To be continued.) 


CHORGE VOSHINGTON KROUT. 
(From the New York Sun.) 


T find dot der hardest dingR vot is owit, 

Vot makes my het ache choost like 1 un ¬ 
is vot I shall done mit Chorge Voshington Krout 
(Chorgo Voshington Krout voa my son). 

Of course, first-glass schooling der poy’s got to done, 
Mit biano bractico und trav’ling apout, 

But vot sort of poozness shall I make of my son ? 

I sbeak of Chorgo Voshington Krout. 

Blendv of glerchymoif awful frauds peen, 

Und blendy poen boor as get owit; 

Und,* if owit from a poy grops der poy’s fader’s sin, 
I vould bitty dot Glercbyman Krout. 

Lawyers peen mado up of so many sorts, 

Und so few of der pest peen apout. 

I'm a dinking I’ll dry to avay from dor gourts 
Keeb my son-—dot’s Chorge VushingMn Krout, 


Und soldiers belong not in goundries like dis, 

Urvd sailors no fortunes make owit. 

Apowd Shafing! Voll, of’ry man hatos bis own bis, 
Und von parber’s enough py namo Krout. 

In V all sdreet’s a shance, but f ’rn scared of der blaco, 
Und a prewery costs doo much owit. 

Py Chiminy Hooky ! dot peen a hart case — 

Vot to done mit Chorgo Voshington Krout. 

Of course all der vilo der brincibal ding 
Vot I got such oxcidoment about 

Is vot peen most cordain a million to pring 
Py der negst choneration of Krout. 

But he’s only a year olt, alretty, choost now— 

So bleaso ef’ry glass embdy owit. 

Blcndy dime comes for bodder. now ef’ry man trink s 
“ Gesundheitl Chorge Voshington Krout 1” ■ 


7But why did you leave your last place?” asked Mrs Brown. “Och, mum,” 
replied the young person, with a toss of her shapeless head, “ they was that mean that 
there was no livin’ wid ’em. If you’ll belave it mum, ’twas only yister that I wint intill 
the parlor and there was two of the gurruls a-playin* on one peeany, and their father 
rich enough to buy a dozen and niver fale it \” 
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“ IN GAOL!” 

What a terror the above words have for all British subjects! The most law- 
abiding amongst us can remember, how when children, we trembled wjien we were 
told that if we pulled that much-coveted flower in the Park, or took that 
delightfully inviting bye-path through enclosed-grounds, we would be ° put in 
gaol !'* Even now one cannot but think with wondering pity akin to that we 
feel for the inhabitants of the lost regions, of the poor wretches we sometimes 
read of in the English papers, who coolly break a window in order to obtain a 
month's imprisonment, preferring the food and shelter of a Gaol to the Workhouse 
or " Union.” 

We once had the curiosity to go, with a friend of ours, through the famous 

prison at M_, of which he was the Governor, and though by that 

time our superstitious dread of the place was a little abated, yet we failed to under¬ 
stand any one seeking admission as a prisoner within its walls. 

No doubt a long life, spent chiefly in such places, would engender a kind of 
homelike feeling for the stony corridors and regular, quiet routine. As in the case 
of the Prisoner of Chillon, long usage may accustom us to almost anything, but to 
most of the wretched creatures who are brought there the very sight, of the entrance 
must be punishment enough to atone for one-half of their crime. 

Who shall describe, then, the feelings of the “ murderer,” who drives up to 
that frowning portal so massive, so awful, and knows that he is guilty of the crime 
for which he is arraigned. * 

Those gates shut off from him all hope of life for ever. Perhaps he has 
seen them in his troubled dreams, before his crime was discovered. They have 
haunted him alternately with his victim’s face, as he tossed and tumbled in the 
long weary hours of the night. And now he sees them in reality, and above them 
a small door, so suggestive to his despairing eyes (though to another’s it might 
have passed unnoticed), for he knows it was from there that men were hung for 
crimes like his, and wonders, as he passes through, where now the execution is 
performed, since public hanging is no longer allowed. 

Inside, the place looks, in the afternoon sunlight, cheerful enough, and we 
scanned the faces of those taking exercise, and wondered how they had broken the laws. 

The cells which we first visited are about ten feet long and six wide ; they are 
kept scrupulously clean by the prisoners themselves, and almost the only thing 
they contain is a board about two feet wide and six long, which is let down by an 
ingenious contrivance at eight o’clock at night and removed at six in the morning. 
This with a blanket forms the prisoner’s bed. The cells are divided from each 
other by thick walls, the doors Jiaving a sliding panel at the top to communicate 
with the warder on duty on the corridor. He is furnished with a large bell where¬ 
with to summon other warders in case of sickness or refractory prisoners, but as 
our visit dates from 1873, no doubt many improvements in the way of electric bells, 
&c., have been made since. 

In the large yard some heaps of cannon balls attracted our attention, and 
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some of the prisoners were walking steadily from heap to heap, taking a ball from 
one and placing it on another. What a hopeless task—worse even than picking 
oakum; for that, though tedious, can be brought to a close, and when a poor 
wretch has picked his finger’s sore, and almost bleeding, he can certainly reflect 
that it is not quite for nothing, and can look with mournful satisfaction on the result 
of his ltfbour, piled high beside him; but this is like a task set in Hades—without 
hope or ending. 

We next visited the workrooms, where we saw a printing press in full working 
order, and various other branches of trade, boot-making, tailoring, &c. 

In one room two men were making door mats of cocoanut fibre. On the door 
being opened one raises his head and looks at us with a kind of shrinking glance 
as if afraid of recognition. Not much wonder we think. The face of the other man, 
which wc can only see in profile, strikes us forcibly, it is so refined in the delicate 
chiselling of features, the marble paleness of cheek and brow r . His head was 
partly bent over his work, and though he never raised his eyes, or betrayed any 
knowledge of our presence, we felt that we were looking at a different class of 
man to the generality of those around him. 

’ We passed on to the next corridor, however, without asking any questions, 
feeling meanwhile a kind of shame gazing at the unfortunates in their degradation. 

“ Did you see that pale man in No. 4 ?” asked our friend the Governor. 

“ Yes,” we replied, knowing at once to whom he alluded, though we had not 
noticed the number of his cell. 

“That was a cavalry officer.” 

" An officer! ,v we exclaimed- 

“Yes, he was senior lieutenant in the —- - ” naming what is called a 

* crack’ Cavalry regiment. 

“ What on earth brought him here ? ” we could not help asking. 

“ What brought hirn !—well card playing for one thing, which ended in for¬ 
gery. It is a queer story of revenge, malice and uncharitableness. He played 
desperately one night and lost far more than he could pay. His opponent, 
a man whom he despised, insisted on being paid, as he was leaving for the 
Continent the next day. He pleaded not having his cheque book, and offered to 
pay into the winning man’s Bank early next day, trusting to the hope of obtaining 
a loan in the meantime. Failing in this, he was tempted in an evil moment to 
forge the name of his intimate friend, who was engaged to be married to his 
sister, and from whom he would have got money had he been within reach. Of 
course he thought he had only to mention the matter to his friend when the 
latter returned from yachting and pay the mopey to him at the same time. 
Well to cut it short, the sister jilted his friend, and he prosecuted her brother. 
He has only three months of his twelve to put in, but he does uot seem to care 
if he ever goes out or not. I am sometimes afraid to go near him in the morn-* 
ing, lest I should discover that he has put an end to his life.’ 1 

“The other man in that cell was mate of a vessel; he is here for half killing his 
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captain. No doubt he deserved it; but though a captain may be judge and jury 
too on the high seas, a mate who strikes his captain has a bad chance on shore.” 

By this time we were in the room or hall where the treadmill is worked, and 
here is a “getting up stairs” indeed. What a mind the man must have had who 
first invented such a punishment! He must have occupied the attic storey of some 
very high house, much against his will, and have vowed vengeance on the human 
race if it ever lay in his power. We heard dismal stories of the torture it entails, 
and amusing ones of the ruses practised on the doctor to avoid it. Indeed, the 
various symptoms described to that worthy man, must have gqne far to ruin him for 
private practice, so strange must the different diagnosis have looked when written, 
and so utterly irreconcilable with the symptoms of any disease within mortal ken. 

However the treadmill though fatiguing is not so purposeless as the cannon 
balls, for it is here that the flour and .meal for the prisoners’ food is prepared. 

Now we pass on to the chapels. One, a large long room like a schoolroom, 
for the ordinary prisoners, and another built in a half circle for the ‘ Solitaires.’ 
Each seat or small pew in the latter is so constructed with boards between and 
overhead, that the occupant can see the minister, and him only. We are shown 
one pew larger than the others, about large enough for five or six people, and here, 
we are told, in this kind of “ Royal Box,” (certainly royal with the dread Majesty 
of Death—that king of all mortal kings—) the condemned prisoners attend divine 
service. 

What agonizing thoughts must reach the brains of the doomed beings who 
sit within that wooden frame and listen to the minister exhorting his invisible 
companions to reform and amend their lives, when for him no life is left but a few 
hastily vanishing days rushing past him like a bewildered dream. He knows, 
too, that his presence there, though unseen, is felt by every occupant of those 
strange wooden cells, and that his fate helps to ‘point the moral’ of the good 
minister’s sermon more forcibly than any words, however eloquent. 

With a gloomy feeling creeping over us we leave the room, and are taken 
through the laundry and kitchens, all so regular, orderly and prosperous looking 
as to make us almost forget the character of the mansion we are in. 

In the kitchen we see piles of small loaves, and being invited to try one, 
find it of a quality surpassing in sweetness our own morning roll. 

How the poor fellows must long for “just another slice” when they are 
newly admitted and on, what the Governor calls, “short-commons.” Passing 
through -another corridor we are shown the “ black-hole ” for ‘refractories’ 
(a punishment considered terrible, I believe, by those who have experienced it), 
and not far from it, the “ condemned cell.” 

We were getting painfully alive to the dismal associations of the place, and 
the sun-light having departed some time since, all around began to assume an 
aspect that we feared would prevent our sleeping for some hours that night, as 
our mind would dwell on that melancholy dungeon—the most horrible place a 
man can think of; so we turned to our friend, saying, 

“ Come, C——i i that is enough for this evening ,’ 1 
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He preceded us, and led the way into a small courtyard enclosed by high stone 
walls. We looked round for egress, and seeing no outlet but the door we had 
entered by, turned to our friend for explanation. 

“Do you know where you are ? ” said he. f 

u No ! ” we replied, wonderingly. 

lie bent his head, and with bated breath and serious, solemn eyes, whispered— 
This is where malefactors are buried, within the precincts of the Gaol!” 

We gave one startled look round the small gravelled enclosure, only about 
twenty feet in diameter, and saw in the closing twilight some names roughly 
cut here and there on the grey stone walls, with dates beneath them. 

The first our eyes alighted on, was a name we remembered to have seen in 
the papers some months before, in connection with a cold-blooded, fiendish murder,— 
I could almost touch the name with my hand,—wo looked round and fled!— 
quickly as we decently could from the weird-looking, unhallowed charnel place, 
not deigning to notice a sardonic, amused smile on our friend’s countenance as we 
shook hands with him at the gate, and impatiently waited for the turnkey to undo 
bolts and bars and let us out, once more, into the free, joyous world of Liberty. 

B. V. M. 

Tiig United Service Advertiser published the following piteous appeal from a Native 
Contractor—“Equinoxial evolutions have caused hot season productive of calorical heat, 
and waving of punkahs is pleasant for bodily coolness; but there is no amanuensis for 
pulling. Oh ! Sir, what is the reason of this cursed bore ? Lend me your ears; I shall 
narrate. Catchers of recruits are perambulating for soldiers, and therefore coolies are 
martialised to glorify in other presidencies. Oh! What horror is this ? If your Honor 
will kindly print, then naughty geutlcmen in exalted places shall see and pity.” 


ONLY. 


Only a small bit of paper. 

With just a few dates—nothing moro— 
Which at. an unfortunate moment 
Glides down from my sleeve to the lloor. 

Only an Argus-eyed proctor. 

Who, ever upon the <jui vivo. 


Broke, broke, broke! 

I have squandered the uttormost sou, 
A.nd have failed in efforts to utter 
One trivial, last I. O. U. 

Oh, well for the infant in arms 
That for ducats ho need not fret; 

Oh, well for the placid corpse 
That he's settled his final debt. 


Picks up, with suppressed exultation, 

The paper which dropped from my sleeve. 

Only four months in the country— 

An extra vacation; that’s all; 

But the trade of a proctor still strikes me 
As something exceedingly small. 

K. S. M. 


And dun after dun comos in, 

Each bringing his little account: 

And oh ! for the touch of a flve-dollar bill. 
Or a chock for a large amount! 

Broke, broke, broke! 

My courao as a student is run ; 

I'll back to my childhood’s home and act 
The role of the Prodigal son. 

E. B. M. 


BROKE, BROKE, BROKE ! 


Suffering and knowledge lie very near each other ; and he who has not passed 
through the one will never gain much of the other. • 


Tradesmen should know that honour, wealth, and fame from no condition rise. Lay 
in a first-rate stock, and—advertise ! i * 
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“ THE YELLOW ROSE.” 

Translated from the French of M. Charles he Bernard. 

Chapter VI. 

Since his return to Paris Aristide Tessier had waked every morning with the 
firm intention of never seeing Celestine again, and every evening had brought a 
contrary determination. On the fourth day the evening train of reflection began 
in the morning. • All the more hungry for a sight of his love on account of the > 
deprivation he had endured, he wrote the letter of which we* have already given a 
part, and then the conjugal fever growing worse he threw himself into the diligence 
that went to Provins. The journey seemed to last an age until he approached 
M. Simart’s country house, and then the horses appeared winged, and he hesitated 
some time before he could make up his mind to get out of the vehicle. IIow 
should he dare to present himself, what sort of figure would he cut, if Dramond, as 
was probable, had obeyed his orders ? His return in that case would appear a 
taunt or a weakness. Troubled by the idea of either alternative, Aristide walked 
slowly towards the bouse, but when he reached it his courage failed him altogether, 
and he furtively passed the gate. The terra-cotta lions looked more sullen than 
ever, and he could not help comparing them to the angels with flaming swords 
who once guarded the garden of Eden. Fallen from the dignity of a future hus¬ 
band for whom the gates open wide, to the position of a man who has lost his 
stronghold, he walked round the garden cursing from the bottom of his soul the 
advice of his friend, his own irrosolution, the whole race of dogs, the good man 
Simart himself, in short everybody except Celestine, till he came to the outer 
wall of the pavilion in which she generally sat after dinner. 

“ She is there, ” he said to himself, “perhaps she is thinking of me. Why 
should I not get rid of this ridiculous emotion and try to see and speak to her?” 

Seizing his courage by the hair of the head, as there is great need to do on 
some occasions, Tessier commenced his attempt without loss of time. The street 
was deserted at that hour, and the angle of the wall furnished on account of its 
inequalities a capital robber’s ladder, and Aristide clung to it without regard to 
scratches. Stopped an instant in ascent by the apparition of Francis, he soon 
persuaded himself that he had not been seen, and reuewing his efforts he reached 
the window and settled himself there as solidly as possible, his feet stuck in a hole 
in the wall, and his hands liolding to the balcony. He was careful to keep his 
head behind a flower pot, as it might otherwise have thrown a shadow on the 
transparent blind. lie did not succeed in finding a single opening that permitted 
him to see into the pavilion, so he concentrated all his soul in his cars. 

Celestine appeared to havp made a vow to keep silent and give all her atten¬ 
tion to her work, for she hardly raised her eyes from her embroidery. Faithful 
to her promise, Madame Regnault had taken up " Indiana,” which she seemed to 
read with absorbing interest, although an observer might have remarked that she 
rarely turned a leaf, and that her cousin worked very slowly. Onr the footstool 
where he had seated himself with the graceful ease habitual to^ him, Francis ’ 
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found himself growing as uncomfortable as if he occupied the ducking-chair. He 
looked from the young girl to the young wife, from the window to the toes of 
his boots, and he finished by falling intq one of those reveries which are apt to 
seize the most determined at the approach of a decisive action. ; 

“ The scene is more difficult to play than I had anticipated at first,” he 
thought. “ The other day in affirming that when there are four there are only two, 

I advanced a ridiculous paradox, now I have an opportunity to prove it, for, 
counting outside and, in, we are four exactly. The first word is the difficult one.** 

For some time Madame Regnnult had been secretly observing the young man 
to whom she gave her support. The indecision she read in his face increased 
the interest she had accorded him, for timidity becomes a grace when it is not a 
habit, and suits a determined cavalier as well as a smile suits a serious face. 
Nevertheless, Madame Regnault’s sympathy was clothed in the mild irony with 
which by prudence or coquetry she enveloped all her sentiments. Abusing a 
little her right as protectress, she gave herself up without scruple to the .mischievous 
instinct that ruled her, and far from helping her proteg^, she felt a malicious 
pleasure in increasing the embarrassment she detected in his manner. 

“ Did you not tell me you had received news of M. Tessier?” she asked 
suddenly. 

The treacherous intention of the words and the half smile that accompanied 
them, instead of disconcerting Francis, gave him back his self-possession. “ For a 
first word that is as good as another,” he thought. “It takes me to my subject 
by the shortest road, and the straight line is always the best.” 

“ Tessier did write to me, Madame,” he answered gravely. “ He announced 
his return here, and begged ine to speak of it to you.” 

*• His uncle is cured then V* 

“ M. Marjolier was never ill, his apoplexy was only a delicate pretext for a 
departure which sorhe days ago my friend judged necessary.” 

Celestine raised her head and fixed her expressive eyes on the speaker. 

“If your friend,” she said, emphasizing the last word, “considered it necessary 
that he should go, I do not consider it necessary that he should return. You can 
write that to him.” 

“Now you are not going to bear malice,” observed Madame Begnault, with 
affected indulgence. “ Since he returns he acknowledges his fault. If he repents, 
if he owns that hp was guilty of being bitten, if he throws himself on his knees to 
implore your pardon, will you have the cruelty to refuse it ?” 

“ I was mistaken in her; she is an excellent woman,” thought Aristide, who 
was still hanging outside the window. 

Mademoiselle Simart paused an instant before answering. “ You are no doubt 
of the opinion of Hortense?” she said at last, in an almost inaudible voice, and 
without looking at the young man sitting at her feet rf 

Francis bent towards her, and contemplating her with the adoration of a *. 
recluse who beholds a divine vision. * He js not the ope you must forgive.. It is 
1,” he said, in a tow and pasaionate tone. *1 whole veyou and am in despair at the 
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thought of this marriage. Celestine, dear angel, the happiness of my life depends 
on the word you are about to utter. I implore you tell me you will not marry him.” 

The young lady did not answer, hut her hand, which Francis had seized, spoke 
for her, and ihe in his turn thinking words useless expressed his gratitude by 
falling on his knees. This mute dialogue and expressive pantomime appeared an 
infraction of the treaty to Madame Regnault. She petulantly shut the book which 
she had used to keep herself in countenance. 

“ It is good to plead the cause of a friend,” she said, with her most incisive 
irony, ** but you need not do it with so much warmth; for that matter, it is rude 
to whisper in company.” 

x “ He is speaking for me, what will she answer?” thought Aristide, who 
found his position inconvenient. 

Celestine had risen, blushing and confused, she crossed the pavilion with the 
timidity of a child that has been scolded, and sitting down near her cousin, hid 
■her face on her shoulder, and Madame Regnault profited by this attitude to make a 
threatening gesture with her finger at her protege. Francis had not yet changed 
his position, and he had only to wheel round to find himself on his knees before 
Madame Regnault, who feeling herself disarmed, accorded him a friendly smile. 

Hearing nothing, and not understanding the reason of the silence that reigned, 
Tessicr tried to push aside the blind, which fluttered under his hand as if a stormy 
breeze shook it. 

Francis alone understood the cause of the movement of the blind. He saw 
the necessity of bringing the scene to a definite conclusion, and he immediately 
took a posture more suitable to the post confided to him by his friend. 

“ Permit me,” he said aloud, “ to accomplish the mission with which I am 
charged. What answer must I send to Tessier ? ” 

“M. Dramond is right,” observed Madame Regnault with maternal gravity. 
“ It is time to make up your mind. If you love M. Tessier all these disputes are 
childish. If you do not love him, you must tell yojur father so; certainly he will 
not force your inclinations.” 

“ I do not love him!” answered Celestine firmly. Dramond looked at the 
window to see if it was still open, and a convulsive trembling of the blind told him 
that the young lady's declaration had reached its address. He turned round, 
delight in his eyes and a smile on his lips. “ But you accepted the offer of his 
hand,” he said hypocritically. 

“ I was so young and so foolish,” answered Celestine, with the disdain which 
is always inspired in hearts newly initiated to love at the remembrance of their 
youthful ignorance. “ The marriage suited my father, and I was glad to live in Paris, 
so I accepted the hand of M. Tessier without understanding how serious a step I 
had taken. He himself, I am sure, attached no greater importance to it. Happily, 
experience has taught us both that we were not born for each other. I accuse 
him of nothing. I am ready' to acknowledge if they Kke that all the faults are on 
my side. It seems that I have many faults, that I am capricious, unreasonable, 
and even ill-natured. That is not quite my opinion! but it has been repeated to 
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me so often that I can hardly help believing it. I need then much indulgence from 
the man who marries me,” she continued in a trembling voice, “M. Tessier 
accorded me very little. I am certain now that I should not be happy with him. 
I am frank, that quality will cling to me, he will see that I do not love him, and 
perhaps that will make him unhappy. You see then I am right not to marry him.” 

Francis began to walk about the pavilion as if agitated. “But if he comes 
back,” he said, “how will you receive him ?” 

“I shall repeat to him what I have just told you.” 

“ What! If he appeared here suddenly before you in the attitude of a 
suppliant, you would tell him”- 

“ I should tell him, 4 1 donot love you, and I will never marry you, * ” interrupted 
Celestine with considerable energy, for she did not know how to reconcile the 
looks and the words of the questioner. 

Francis had so well arranged his movements that he found himself at that 
moment close to the window. Quick as lightning he siezed the cord of the blind, 
which rose to the ceiling more rapidly than if it had been the curtain of a theatre. 
A flood of sunlight inundated the room, and lighted up the actors in the scene, who 
through the balustrade of the balcony and the thin foliage of two geraniums per¬ 
ceived the troubled face of Aristide Tester. Madame Regnault took him for a thief, 
and uttered a cry. Celestine, who instantly recognised him, remained motionless and 
apparently petrified. Dramond acted surprise in the most natural manner in the 
vworld. “Ah ! good day, my dear friend,” he said amiably. “ How do you do ? ” 

Worn out with the fatigue of his position, his legs trembling and his fingers 
hurt by the iron of the balcony, Aristide at this theatrical change of scene felt a 
cold perspiration break out all over him. By a last courageous effort he tried to 
smile, but it was such a piteous and lamentable smile that the two women burst 
into a fit of laughter, which they vainly endeavoured to restrain, and rushed to 
the other end of the room. Francis alone kept his imperturbable calmness. 

“ What in the world are you doing there exposed to the sun like an espalier ?” 
he said, holding out his hand to his fiiend. 

Tessier raised himself up to enter the window, but he felt himself repulsed by 
the running fire of laughter which made itself heard at the other end of the room. 
Wounded by a thousand invisible bullets, overwhelmed by ridicule rather than 
by the fatigue of his position, he felt that he could no longer hold out. His hands 
suddenly let go of the balcony, he rolled rather than climbed down, and fled, half 
dead with anger, along the lane of which a bend hid him soon from the mocking 
looks that might have followed him. 

Demolished, said Francis to himself, when he saw his friend disappear, and 
then the piece played, he lowered the curtain, and turning round found himself 
alone with Madame Regnault, Celestine having left the pavilion. 

“ Did you know he was there ? ” she asked with affected gravity. 

“ I knew it,” be answered as gravely. • 
u You have no remorse ? ” 

“I am in lqve,* 1 

* * 
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“And you think that*excuses everything V* 

“ I am sure of it/* 

Madame Regnanlt reflected an instant. “ Your friend was not clever enough 
for Celestine,”tshe said; “ I will not tell you that you are too clever, because I wish 
to spare your modesty, but I acknowledge the skill with which you play comedy 
makes me anxious about the future happiness of my cousin if ever you become her 
husband. Do you love her really ?” 

“ With all my soul/* he cried with an accent which the most skilful actor 
could hardly have imitated. 

Madame Regnault could not help thinking that the voice of her tall bald 
husband had not the same touching vibration ; at any rate, a low sigh escaped her 
in spite of herself. 

“I believe you” she said, hiding by a smile a touch of melancholy, “and now 
I see no reason why you should not speak to my uncle.” 

“ Would it not be better first to obtain an avowal from your cousin ?” 

Madame Regnault interrupted him by a quick look, turned her back and raised 
her shoulders. In spite of this ironical pantomime, Dramond on the morrow suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the consent which Madame Regnault in her feminine sagacity 
considered already clearly accorded. Then he made to M. Simart a proposal of 
marriage, which at first much surprised him, but on learning that Tesseir had been 
the first to express a wish to break the engagement, and that his daughter made 
no opposition to the change of husbands, he was not long in according his consent. 

“It is she who is to be married,” he said, “Let her choose; I will put no 
constraint upon her.” Angry at the affront that had threatened his daughter, the 
old merchant wrote immediately to the former suitor, and gave him a formal dis¬ 
missal. After that he appeared to share Francis’ impatience and spared nothing 
to abridge the preliminaries. All the arrangements were terminated with 
marvellous promptitude, and about six weeks after the scene in the pavilion the 
union of the two lovers received a double consecration, and M. Simart, who faithful 
to his antipathies, had at first expressed the desire that the marriage should be 
celebrated at the French Church of the Abbe Chatel, ended by shedding paternal 
tears during the exhortation of the Catholic cur6. Some days before the ceremony, 
Dramond had written the following letter to his friend:— 

“ My dear Aristide, 

“In life there are strange vicissitudes. Two months ago you announced your 
approaching marriage ; to-day I write to tell you of mine, and, strange to say, I 
marry the very woman you renounced. I hope we shall both have reason to 
congratulate ourselves on our decisions, and to prove to me that you bear me no 
malice, come to my wedding and accept the post you offered me. 

“You will be received here as a friend by everybody. One may break off a 
marriage, but nothing I hope can shake the attachment we have so long felt for 
each other.” 

Tessier tore the letter into a hundred pieces, then he uttered most solemn 
imprecations against the young couple, accompanied by horrible oaths of ven* 
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geance, but the sudden death of his uncle Marjolier, to whom the history invented 
by Francis seemed to bring bad luck, interrupted him in the middle of his fit of 
anger, and forced him to go to Bretagne, where the greedy preoccupations of the 
heir created during a time a diversion to the anger of the lover. ' a 

Nothing came to trouble the happiness of the bride and bridegroom, and 
heaven seemed to show them special favour by destroying the germ of foolish discord 
which had caused the .rupture with Aristide. After a short attack of madness, 
Soliman slept the sleep of the just among dogs. He was wept by his mistress, 
then forgotten, common lot of the departed. 4 

(To be continued .) 


A French surgeon says, that on chloroforming some mice and lifting them by their 
tails, they tried to bite, but on laying them again in a horizontal position, they resumed 
insensibility. Acting on this hint, when a patient showed signs of collapse under a dose 
of chloroform, he dropped the patient’s head over the bedside and raised the feet quite 
high. The patient at once became conscious; when laid straight on the bed he became 
insensible again, and a return to lowering the head and raising the feet for ten minutes 
was required to counteract the chloroform. It is thought that by this treatment anesthe¬ 
tics may be used with great safety .—Scientific American . 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter gives some interesting information as to the state of 
musical knowledge and taste in Japan. The details in question were furnished by Mr. 
Luther Mason, who was for a long time Superintendent of Music in the Boston Public 
Schools, and has now been three years in Japan employed as Director of the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music at Tokio. Mr. Mason’s work has been most interesting. He has 
been judicious in his reforms, saying nothing against the Japanese music, but silently 
placing against it the European scale and instruments. The Japanese scale has no fourth . 
and seventh, and the third and sixth are sung and played sharp, as if partly to fill up* the 
gap left. There is also a great deal of portamento in both playing and singing. The 
flutes have large holes, and the player can raise or lower a note by his finger. Thus the 
whole effect is indecisive. The Japanese have no notion of harmony, except some slight 
idea of accompanying in fifths and fourths, and as & natural consequence they have no 
tonality or key. Some of their music is minor, the second and sixth of the minor scale 
being omitted. As to singing, this is chiefly a kind of* recitative* used' by players, who 
sing about what they are going to play. There is also another kind, in which men and 
women join, sinking in (absolute) unison. In this sort of singing the aim of the women is 
to sing as low as possible, and of the men to sing as high as possible, The way the 
women are trained is this: An old hag will take a company of young girls out on a damp 
and cold night. They will sit on a bridge, or by the roadside, until they have caught cold. 
Then w^en they are sufficiently hoarse, perhaps next day, the training begins,. the. 
younger ones imitating the croak of their preceptress'. They sing violently—after the 
fashion recommended by the Rev. Mr. Sandhmds—and it is considered a good sign if 
they spit blood. * This process— getting hoarse and singing loudly— is repeated until the 
necessary depth of voice is attained ; the women then can reach C on the secondspaoeof 
the bass clef. . The men work in .the opposite direction, and strain their chest registers 
uptoGandA. TJieunitedr^^is'notl^e^v,;, \ , 
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THE LATE MISS RHODA GARRETT, 

House Decorator and Furnisher. 

The Cabinet Maker and Art Furnisher , writing of Miss Garrett under the 
heading of Trade Biographies, says of her :— 

When the history of the Victorian era comes to be written, much will, 
doubtless, be said about the revival of English art during that portion of the 
nineteenth century. Should a chapter be devoted to “Art in the Home,” certain 
figures will be prominent in the story of modern sesthetieism. If we mistake not, 
the subject of this brief memoir will be honourably mentioned as a leader in the 
reformation of domestic decoration and furnishings. * * # * 

A writer in The Queen who had the advantage of personal intercourse with 
Miss Rhoda Garrett, says, “ She was not so much the advocate of woman’s rights 
in the accepted sense of the term, for she shrank from clamour, from noisy self- 
assertion, and the assumption of rivalry between men and women; but, being herself 
essentially and in the truest sense womanly, she had a high ideal of the possiblitics 
in woman to lead a fuller, more active, and more dignified life than they com¬ 
monly do. Refined and fearless, steadfast of purpose,- helpful to others, and 
'setting high value on all that charms and ennobles existence, she was as much bound 
by all the righteous limitation set to action and conduct as she was lured by the % 
nobler uses to which life might be devoted. Experience and observation taught 
her the difficulties women have to encounter in their endeavour to carve out an 
honourable career; the obstacles in their path impeding their mental and moral 
development seemed to her most unjust. Against these obstacles she energetically 
protested, while at the same time she laboriously strove to open up new spheres 
of activity to women.” 

Our review of her work must necessarily be confined to that section which 
had to do with house furnishing, and we can, therefore, only glance at the cir¬ 
cumstances which brought this talented lady within the circle of our trade. She 
was born in 1841, at Eton, in Derbyshire, and was the eldest daughter of the 
Rev, John F. Garrett, the rector of that place. As a girl she developed romantic 
and artistic tendencies very early in life, evincing a particular delight in old ruins, 
ancient furniture, and other antiques. Her researches in these directions came 
out in subsequent work, and the love of the old developed into a marked trait— 
perhaps weakness—of her character. The study of the picturesque in archi¬ 
tecture inspired her with an ambition to become an architect. Undeterred by the 
fact that the profession had hitherto been monopolised by the sterner sex, she 
came to London in 1867, with the determination to get into an architect’s office. 

. There was something touching as well as amusing in the story which she used 
to tell astoiiow various architects* treated her courageous proposal. The application 
of the enthusiastic Derbyshire girl was so novel that many must have felt discon¬ 
certed. After some time she managed to get into an office, and side by side with 
her talented cousin, Miss Agnes Garrett, she worked away for three years. This 
training proved of great value to the two young ladies in their subsequent partner¬ 
ship, and, although they never bloomed into architects, they have adorned the . 
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profession of house-furnishers. It is worthy of nqte that the firm of the Misses 
Garrett was the first and the only one which was registered in the metropolis in 
connexion with our craft. The earlier stages of the enterprise were beset with 
difficulty, but the ladies bravely stuck to their work, and ere long, success came 
in the shape of a steadily-increasing business. If the subject of this notice did 
not possess any great gift for art, she possessed the quality implied in Carlyle’s 
definition of genius, viz., —"a capacity for taking infinite pains.” The best 
testimony to the talents of the deceased is the fact that during a short life of 
eight lustres she has made a name which is familiar to all who are concerned 
in making home beautiful. While we cannot profess to endorse all the views 
which emanated from the Misses Garrett, we feel a delight in agreeing with them 
as much as we can, and without hesitation we recognise in them earnest workers 
in the cause of true Aestheticism. The opinions or principles of these now well- 
known lady furnishers have not been kept in obscurity. They were not content 
to hide their candle under a bushel, for it is now some years since they published, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, their little work on ** House Decoration.” It formed 
one of the early numbers of the “ Art at Home 99 series, and has been sufficiently 
popular to run through six editions. 

In the preface to that volume, written by Mr. W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., there is 
an admirable definition of the style to which these ladies were wedded. Mr. Loftie 
says :—“ The so-called 1 Queen Anne* style, to the study of which the Miss 
Garretts have devoted their attention, is rather a selection and refinement of the 
beauties in form and colour of other styles than anything clearly distinct. At the 
same time, it may be necessary to point out that • its affinities are rather Classical 
than Gothic; though it may be said to connect the two extremes of the Tudor and 
the Georgian periods, it sympathises more with Wren than with Wolsey, and with 
Inigo Jones than John of Padua.” 

We have pleasure in thus directing attention to the generally excellent, text¬ 
book which sets forth the views of the Misses Garrett, and those who are interested 
in the subject of these remarks cannot do better than read, or re-read, “ House 
Decoration.” We have no desire to appear unkindly when we say that the volume 
clearly shows Miss Rhoda Garrett to have been somewhat overcome by her hobby, 
which was the species of Queen Anne just defined* This one idea led her— 
indeed, we may say the firm—into a hasty condemnation of what was good in 
other furnishers and styles. We have nothing but approval for the excellent 
axioms set forth by them as to the advantages of solidity, sound construction, 
simplicity, subdued colouring, harmony of the whole, &c.; but we take exception 
to one or two scathing criticisms which the writers levelled at goods other than 
their own. 

<• 

Miss Garrett had charms and accomplishments which will be long remain 
bered by her friends. She was a very pleasing and forcible speaker upon those 
politieal matters which are specially identified with the Garrett family., Hit 
domestic and social virtues attracted many visitors and cultured ftiendstotbe 
cottage at Jtustiugton,—the country house of the cousins,— and not a fen remem- 
M . ' ‘ ’ • " ; ■■ ’ ‘ 
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ber her conversational powers. She was very kind and helpful to those younger 
than herself who were trying to do something for the advancement of art in the home, 
and she always insisted that hard work was the only road to genuine success. 
Towards the *»nd of her brief life she was unable to take an active part in the 
business, and confined her attention to designing. Some charming designs for 
wallpapers and mantel-pieces are amongst the latest sketches which came from her 
pencil. Failing health did not seem to damp her ardour for the work which she 
loved, but unfortunately, early in November last, an attack of typhoid fever proved 
fatal to her. She was buried in the sea-side churchyard at Rustington, in just 
such a spot as she would have delighted in when alive. 


AMONG THE PINES. 

The wind is soughing through the pines. It is a weird, mournful moaning, and 
little children press close to their mothers when they hear it, the negro “ picanin- 
nies 99 in the cabins shivering with horror at the thought of the evil fairies who 
talk in this peculiar tone. Riding on the train, one is oppressed by its woe, and 
as speed and a Southern steam engine are not synonymous terms, it is all the more 
painful to the tired passengers. Indeed, old Ned, who lives about fifteen miles 
from the city and who is lame, always says, “ When I’se in a hurry to git to town, 
I walks—can’t take the kears those times.’* 

After a while the old porter, Rennie, comes through the train, and I, tired of 
myself, stop him and ask how he is, feeling that conversation will certainly follow. 
But Rennie is dull and quiet. Then I say “Where did you get your name, 
Rennie?’* And the answer is, “ Well, sah, most of the folks, even the white ones, 
sah, *nounces my name in the wrong way—my name am Rend, but so few folks 
now-a-day know French, ’cept de real old aristocracy, dat dey call it Rennie. And 
I never ’tempt to krect dem.” 

Then I, with the “krect ’nunciation,” say, “ Rene, how did you ever get on 
the railroad, and what’s the matter with you to-night ? ’* 

And Rene, being overburdened with his sorrow, tells me. He says,‘“You 
see, sah, I was born on the La Ville plantation ; my Mammie bein’ de second one in 
de nursery where Mammie May was de head. Well, when Massa Tom, de oldest 
son, was born, Mammie May, she had de rheumatics and my Mammie took care 
of him. Course, sah, you kin understand how high-minded this post made her, 
and de other niggahs used to say she put on airs ; but den we agreed she had a 
right to, a-nussing the heir of La Ville. Bimeby, he grew up, the old Massa died 
and Massa Tom was de owner. Den he said to my Mammie, * Lucy, R6n6’s a 
likely boy. 1*11 get him a place f on de railroad, where he can wait on de ladies 
and gentlemen.* Well, sah, he did, and I’se bin here ever since. After a while, 
Massa Tom got married—his lady was a pretty, delicate little thing, and oh, how 
he did love her ! ’Bout a year afterwards, as the train was cornin’ in, somebody 
said to me • Rennie, dere’s trouble up at La Ville.* And I went right there, for 
as my poor Mammie alius said, ‘your friends show demselves when trouble comes. 9 
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' Poor Miss Aline was dead, and in her maid’s arms was the tiniest mite of a baby 
you ever did see. I went up to Massa Tom, and I—well, I just cried, and cried, 
and he, like the gemman he was, put his hand in mine and thanked me for 
coming. Den he called Sybtlle—she was de maid—to bring de baby over. And 
• he said, 'Torn, dis is little Miss Aline, and I looked at de little lady, and I said, 

4 Well, sah, it seems to me, tho’ to be shuah I’se only a niggah, dat she looks like 
a little lily flower.’ And he said, ‘ So she does, R£n6.* 

" Well, you see, sah, I had always liked Miss Aline’s maid, Sybille, so I went 
to Massa Tom one day and told him, and he said I should be married to her ; but 
first I tole him she said she wouldn’t leave the little flower lady. Of course, sah, 
this only made me love her more and more, kase I had become one of de family. 
Massa Tom would do anything for Miss Aline, and dere wasn’t a niggah on dat 
great place who didn’t know, when he was in trouble, dat if he could get dat baby 
lady to ’cede for him, he would be forgibbed anything. 

“ When she was about three years old, Miss Aline went to pay a visit to her 
grandmother, the Madame, up in Tallahassee. Sybille went with her, and I can 
’sure you, sah, dat dis railroad ’stinguished itself on de day Massa Toro put dem 
under my ’tection. And you just ought to heard dat Lily Flower talk. Nothing 
but a baby, sah. But she told me dat she and her Papa lubbed each other better 
than any other people. And den she said, * My Mamma, she’s asleep down in de 
ground where it’s warm and the jessamine flowers bloom over her for a cover.’ 
Sybille, she said * Ren^, dat baby will never make old bones; She's too smart.’ 
Well, de years went on, and Miss Aline would honor dis road wid her presence 
quite often—always in my care; and she was so merry and kind that everybody 
liked hel:. And you never saw anything like the way she and her father lubbed 
each other—why, sah, he looked at her as if—well, sah, I a’int meaning to say 
anything wrong, but I think Miss Aline was God Himself to him. And oh! sah, 
that don’t do in this world of trouble and tribulation. Many the time, in giving 
in experience, 1 has said dat. 

44 When Miss Aline was about sixteen, dere come down from Tallahassee with 
her a, whole lot of her friends, both ladies and gemmen. And mong them I seed 
one of the Marra boys—Massa Cecil, de second one. And he leaned over Miss 
Aline and whispered to her, and when he said something, the pink comes over her 
white cheek, and he said, ‘ R£n£, you see Miss Aline a pink rose instead of a lily 
blossom/ I said to Sybille, ‘ Dose Marra men am handsome and fascinating, and 
gemmen by birth; but, shure as you’re born, I don’t want to see de Lily Flower 
married to one of ’em. Dese cruel; dey wouldn’t whip dere wives—data where. 
de gemman comes in—but dey would break dere hearts.’ Sybille, she first cried 
and said ‘ R£n6, I'se a-feard/ And, shure enuff, after a while it done come— 
news of de wedding. I went to it and ’ficiated 8t*de sideboard, kase I know evefcy 
kind of wine and could ’range things right. And the Lily Flower, she looked, so 
lovely in her white wedding-gown, with old Madame’s lace vail on, dat every 
niggah in dat place cried to think she'was a-goin’ away; and Jim, the contrariest, 
thiefiniest, onruliest of’em all, had to be licked by> his Mamtnie kase h& howled 
t© loud and was unreligious enuff to say dat he didn’t want to go* to heaven ; he’d 
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rather stay on earth and look at Miss Aline, But yon see, Jim wasn't well-bred ; 
he was just 'dopted on our plantation, and he hasn't turned out well, kase dey do 
aay dat he's a-trying to get a office sich as only belougs to de gemmen. Some of 
de colored p*yple, dey say Jim is a rising niggah; but I just shuts'em up by 
saying he’ll never rise as high as Heaven. 

“ Well, Miss Aline, she became de young Madame, and she was six months at 
the Marra home and six months wid her father. First she looked so happy, but 
after a while dere was dat look in her eyes as if she was afraid and was a-looking 
for somethin.* She would come over de road, and she would say, *R6ne, I am so 
happy;’ but it wasn't quite natural like. Then Sybiile went to pay her a visit, 
and, when she come back, she said, ‘ R£n£, dase a-crushin’ of de Lily Flower. 
Base good to her, but dey freeze her; and her own husband—well, Bine, just 
between us two, I think he lores de La Ville dollars more dan he does her—my 
little baby !’ And den I thought of what Massa Torn said to him when he gave 
her to him. He said, in his grand way, * Cecil, I give to you for her happiness 
that which I love best in de world; and if ever, from you or through you, sorrow 
should come to her, may the deepest disgrace be upon you!' And I told Sybiile 
this, and she said, * Oh! Rdn£, it’ll come, then.' And shure cuuff it did. Massa 
Cecil w$ts shot one day. All about it was awful, but the little Madame did not 
know that.* And when she got on the train, leaning on her father’s arm, in her 
long black does, I knelt down and kissed her dear little hands, and she whispered, 
•Oh! Udnd he was so good, and I loved him so much, and now he is gone!' I 
helped her to her seat, and then, sah, dough I don’t 'prove of ’fanitv, I swore at 
the man lying dead there who had hurt this little heart. 

She went to her home, and the Massa and she lived together, but it couldn't 
be as it was before. Sybiile, she says,* Ren£ she has left her old place once and 
in this, world we never get right back to it.' There was many a gemman of de 
oldest families as would have liked to come to see her, but, after one sight of her 
in her dark does, with that sad look in her eyes and the tight lines about her 
mouth, they never could do anything more than bow before her as if they thought 
she was a angel. And she was. t , 

“ Well, sah, when Miss Aline was nineteen, one day Massa Tom was out riding, 
when niggah Jim just rushed in and said, ‘ Massa Tom’s done pitched off his 
horse and they're a-bringin’ him home dead.' Miss Aline got up and said to a 
gemman who came in, • Is it true?' And he only bowed his head. Then they 
brought him in—my Massa Tom—my dear Massa—de one I growed up with—dead 
and cold, and I, worthless and of no 'count, was left livin’. Oh, it seemed awful! 
Miss Aline saw him laid out, and then went to her mother’s grave and came over 
with some of the jessamine off of it. She went in to put it about him, and told 
Sybiile to stand at the door and 'not to let any one ’sturb her. An hour went by, 
and then Sybiile went in—and little Miss Aline—yes, sah, you’se guessed it—she 
was stretched across her father-v-dead. 

•'Dose two hearts was both done heatin’; dose good, noble souls were wid 
dere Maker, and de rest of the world was poorer dan it had ebber bin before. De 
doctors said it was heart disease. Sybiile and me, we don’t know nothing about 
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doctor books, but we say Miss Aliae’s heart broke. How can doctors, ordinary 
common men, be expected to know anything ’bout dower children. 

“Well, dey buried ’em together, and you never seed such a mournin’ time. 
De neares’ relation was a gemman who had been away from dese parts a long time, 
and be said, * Let dose who love ’em best walk right behind them.’ And, sah, 
all de gentry said dat place belonged to Sybille and me. And, sah, when I hear 
de wind a-soughing thro’ de pine trees, I think, only a little while and Sybille and 
I, we’ll be with them—we’ll be there, body servants to them. Wheii I hear de 
minister a-talkin’ about harps and sich, I just keeps quiet; but I know Heaven for 
me will be to wait on Massa Tom and de Lily Flower. 

“Yes, sah, we’se faithful, we is. When de good Lord give us black skins, he 
give us faithful hearts, too. And, sah, if you ever should come near de La Ville 
plantation, Sybille is de housekeeper now, and she would be glad to give you a 
real Southern welcome. Sybille, she’s book-learned, and she says she keeps up 
de * traditions.* ” 

Hilary Millais. 

THREE INCHES OF A STEEL BLADE IN THE BRAIN 
AND NO SERIOUS RESULTS FOLLOWING. 

By J. S. Beckwith, M.D., Petersburg, Ya. 

I have heretofore refrained from publishing this, the most remarkable case 
that has occurred to me in a practice of more than forty-five years, because it 
appeared so marvelous in its results—but having recently been met with a somewhat 
similar case reported, I venture to give you a simple statement of the facts as they 
occurred. I write from memory, but all material statements are substantially 
correct. 

It was in the fall of 18C4, during the period of the bombardment of 
Petersburg by the Federal army; for through the whole, nine months of that 
terrible bombardment, when shrieking shells burst in our houses and streets, 
carrying death and desolation and destruction in their train, I remained within its 
limits, seeking, with my neighbors, refuge in my “ bombproof,” like rabbits in their 
burrows, except when called to visit the sick who could not leave their homes— 
preferring the danger of death from the shells to starvation and refugeeing in the 
woods. 

It was on one bright moonlight night that I was called to visit a friend in 
Chesterfield County, some four or five miles from the city; as I crossed “ Camp¬ 
bell Bridge,” which spans the Appomattox River, dividing Dinwiddie from Chester¬ 
field County, a Confederate soldier passed my buggy, and rapidly rode to the rugged* 
hill before me. Upon reaching the top of the hill, where stands Ettricks’ factory 
—at the corner of the street leading to the feetory-r-I saw my soldier in company 
with two other men, not in uniform (perhaps some fellows in soft places), I heard 
my soldier say, “ I can whip both of youno sooner said than he gave one a* left- 
handed blow which landed him against the corner building; instantly ha W e d * 
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right hander at the other which brought him to the ground; he was on his feet in 
an instant, and stooping down, he thought picked up a stone, and threw it at the 
soldier, who dodged, and received the weapon on his head, with a dull thud. 
Instantly thecthree parted company, and ran in different directions; it was the 
work of a moment, but in the bright moonlight I saw it clearly. The soldier ran 
up the main road ; I drove on, and about three hundred yards ahead of me, I saw 
the soldier waiting for me. He had recognized me, and as I approached him called 
out, “Dr,*B., please do me the favor to puli this knife out of my head.” I 
immediately left my buggy and went to him asking his name and regiment. He 
answered, “ My name is Atkison, 12th Virginia Regiment, and I tell you, doctor, 
I helped take your son from the battlefield of Seven Pines.” This was the man 
I had been looking for, for after the battle of Seven Pines three brave fellows had 
risked their lives in going into the enemy’s lines, and secured the body of my 
eldest son, bearing it to the rear and giving it burial, and so marking the spot that 
I was enabled to recover his remains, and lay them in Old Blandford church-yard. 
My heart went out to him at once. Upon examining him, 1 found sticking from 
the top of his head the handle of a large one-bladed pocket knife about three and 
one-half inches long, along the line of the sagittal suture, about one and half inches 
from its junction with the coronal suture, the blade up to the hilt , sunk in the 
brain. I confess, I was terribly shocked. I directed my driver to steady his 
shoulders, while I made an effort to extract the knife, but my best efforts 
failed: I then changed places with my driver, and he gave a pull with all his 
might—-the knife remained stationary. Upon looking around for help, I saw 
three Confederate soldiers coming down the road. I hailed them, and requested 
their assistance in taking the knife from their comrade’s head. “ Knife in 
his head—the d—I,” said one of them ; “why don’t he keep it in his pocket?” 
I answered, “ Don’t mind about that, come and help me.” The speaker was a 
stout six-footer, large in proportion. “ Well, let me try,” he said, “ and depend on 
it, when I pull, something must move; you keep his head on his shoulders.” 
With that he gave a steady pull with all his strength ; the knife was immovable. 
« Well,” said the six-footer, “ that knife must be growed in the top of that man’s 
head. But give me another trial. Boys, steady his shoulders, and be sure to 
keep his head on. “ Friend,” he said, addressing the soldier, “can you stand it?” 
Atkison answered, “Don’t stop to talk to me, pull it out.” The six-footer placed 
his knee against Atkison’s breast, and gave a lunge, bringing his whole strength 
and might to bear on the knife, and out it came—a blade, spear-shaped, about 
three inches long. Atkison straightened himself up. and said, “Doctor, please 
give me that knife.” He took it, closed the blade, and put it in his pocket, 
saying, “Well, I have made a knife by the transaction.” I of course looked for 
some serious results, some internal hemorrhage, but Atkison made no complaint, 
said he felt quite well, and was about to leave m§, and go on his way. I said* 
“No, my boy, that won’t .do, you get into my buggy, and we will go to the 
nearest hospital, for you may need treatment.” Rather reluctantly he acceded 
to my request,*stating that he was not hurt. I took him to a Confederate hospital 
tome mile ox two distant, delivered him to the surgeons, describing his case, and 
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telling them of my personal interest in the man. I had a promise of the best 
attention. I then passed on my way to visit my patient. I called the next day 
and found Atkison doing remarkably well, with no evidence of injury, and in a 
few weeks he was again with his regiment as good a soldier as ever, and remained 
with the army until its surrender at Appomattox C. H. I heard from him two 
years after the close of the war ; he had never suffered any inconvenience from 
the effects of three inches of cold steel having been embedded in his brain. Now, 
doctor, I have given you the simple facts, of this, to me, most remarkable case. 
I can only suppose that the blade of the knife passed between the lobes of the 
brain, severing no vessel, and the bony structure was forced in by the impetus of 
the knife, and held it closely lodged; in drawing it out the bone was brought 
into its normal position and admitted no atmospheric air—how else can we account 
for this perfect immunity from all bad results? I certainly looked for fatal 
results .—GaillarcTs Medical Journal . 

QUOTATIONS AND CRITICISMS. 

W. D. Howells. 

America can at the present time boast of numerous rising novelists. 
Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Cable, Mr. James, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, and Miss Woolson, 
have all deserved and obtained a considerable share of public favour, but in one 
respect Mr. W. D. Howells stands pre-eminent. His reporter-like exactitude and 
steady observation enable him to present pictures of American life and manners 
that it is impossible to surpass. Every phrase of life portrayed by him stamps 
itself upon the mind with photographic accuracy. One actually sees and knows 
his villagebelles and shrewd Yankees, his struggling traders andmis-matched couples. 
His compatriots, while acknowledging the intense truth of his pictures have some¬ 
times accused him of giving undue prominence to the trivial and unlovable side 
of American life. Such an accusation, however, can only apply to ** A' Modern 
Instance,” that is, perhaps, a little too cruelly true, for it recognises very fully the 
trivial element, the petty jealousies, narrow aims, and shallow affections of which 
so much of ordinary human life—whether in America or elsewhere—is apt to be made 
up ; but I think we need only furnish a short extract from Mr. Howell’s most recent 
and still only partially published work, “ A Woman's Reason,''* to prove that he can 
also deal with the* deeper and more hidden sorrows and emotions of humanity. Evi¬ 
dently he has not only felt in his own person the grief of parting with one near and 
dear to him, but also the mysterious consolations, the sense fleeting but never to be 
forgotten that comes in the first heavy days of bereavement, to tell us the higher 
part of us does still hold communion with the departed friend, that the separation 
is more apparent than real, and only the heavier and grosser side of our being i« 
plunged into the bitterness of desolation, because it fails to perceive the presence 
that is with us still. 


* The QpiUury. \ 
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“In those days Helen came to understand what her father had meant by saying, 
that after her mother and her little brothers died, the house seemed full of them, 
and that it did not make him afraid. Now that he had died, the house seemed 
full of him, n$d she was not afraid. She grew to be weak and sore, and almost 
blind from weeping; but even when she cowered over the dead face, and cried and 
moaned to it, it seemed something earthly and perishable in her love bewailing 
only the earthly and perished part of him, while what was really himself beheld 
her grief with a high, serene compassion, and an intelligence with some immortal 
quiet in her own soul. Whatever it was, whether the assurance of his life after 
death, or the mere blind effect of custom, prolonging his presence, as the severed 
nerves refer sensation to the amputated limb, and rehabilitate and create it anew, 
this sense of his survival and nearness to her was so vivid at times that she felt as 
if she might, could she but turn quickly enough, see him there before her; that 
the inward voice must make itself audible—the airy presence tangible. It was 
strongest with her that first night, but it did not cease for long afterward. He 
was with her as she followed him to the grave ; and he came back with her to the 
house from which they had borne him. 

“ In this sense of his survival, which neither then nor afterward had any 
fantastic quality to her, she seemed to draw nearer to him than ever before. He 
understood now, he knew the depth and truth of her love, through all her vanities 
and follies. Something inexpressibly sweet and dear was in this consciousness, 
and remained always, when its vividness had faded with the keen anguish of her 
grief. Such things, the common experience of all bereavement, are hard to put 
in words. Said, they seem crude and boastful, and more than what is felt; but 
what is felt is more than can ever be said. 

“ Captain Butler came up the morning after Helen’s return home, and he and 
Mrs. Butler remained in the house with her till all was over. Marian came up too, 
and Ray was there with his silent vigilance, through which everything seemed done 
without his agency. Helen had but to weep, to sorrow up and down the house ; 
they gave her anguish way, and did not mock it with words of comfort. When 
the tempests of her grief swept over her, they left her to herself; when the calm 
that follows such paroxysms came, they talked to her of her father, and led her to 
talk of him. Then she was tranquil enough. At some droll things that forced 
themselves into remembrance in their talk, she even laughed, without feeling it 
treason to her grief; and it was not what she thought or recalled of him that 
touched the springs of her sorrow. It was meeting Margaret, downcast and elusive 
bn the stairs, and saying sadly to her, ‘Well, Margaret’ ; or catching sight of 
Captaip Butler sitting opposite her father’s vacant chair in the library, his grizzled 
head sunk on his breast, and looking suddenly aged, and at the same time awkward 
in his bereavement, like a great<boy, that moved her with intolerable pathos.” 

Another passage, perhaps more characteristic of the author’s style, is the descrip¬ 
tion of the sale of a house after its owner’s decease:— 

“The auctioneer took his stand in the parlor before the pierglass,—into which 
Helen looked that day to see whether her trouble with Robert had changed her,— 
with the long windows of the swell-front'on either side of him. He was a young 
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man, eager to win his reputation. He had been praised to Captain Butler as a 
frightfully vulgar wretch, who could get him more for the property than any other 
auctioneer in the city, and the Captain had taken him with certain misgivings. As 
he now confronted his respectable audience, he kept his hat a little ashnt; he had 
an unlighted cigar in his left hand, which he put into his mouth from time to time 
and chewed upon nervously ; his eyes shone with a gross, humorous twinkle, and 
his whole face expressed a reckless audacity, and a willingness to take other people 
into the joke of life’s being a swindle, any way. 

" 4 Gentlemen,* he said, 4 I feel honored in being the instrument, however 
humble, of offering this property to your consideration—this old family mansion 
rich in tradition and association, in the vcVy heart of the most select quarter of 
Boston. You have already examined the house, gentlemen, from attic to cellar ; 
you have seen that it is in perfect repair, and that it has no concealments to make— 

4 nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice,’ as our colored brother says in 
the play. I will ndl insult your intelligence, gentlemen, by dwelling upon its entire 
soundness. Built forty years ago, it is this day a better house than the day its 
foundations were laid—better than nine-tenths of the gaudy and meretricious con¬ 
ceptions of modern architecture. Plain, substantial, soberly elegant—these, gen¬ 
tlemen, are its virtues, which, like 

~‘a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

Whoti once destroyed, can never be supplied/ 

Gentlemen, I will not ask ynur attention to the eligible position of the house. 
I see none but Boston faces here, and I am proud to take it for granted that you 
need no instructions from me upon this point. When I say that this is one of the 
best sites oh Beacon Hill, I say everything. You know the value of the location, 
you know the character of the social surroundings,—you know what I mean and all 
that I mean. I do not appeal to strangers here. I appeal to the old Boston blood, 
animated by a generous affection for our city and its history, and unwilling to see 
dishonor cast upon her by the sale, even in these ruinous times, of a property in 
her midst at less than its full value. Gentlemen, I ftel that you will stand by me 
in this matter; and I have the pleasure of opening the sale with a bid of ten 
thousand dollars. Is this so, Mr. Wetherall V 

“ The gentleman addressed, in the midst of the laughing crowd, nodded slightly. 
44 The auctioneer looked keenly at the faces in an irregular semicircle before him. 
44 4 With a bid of ten thousand dollars from Mr. Wetherall,’ he resumed, 
Mr. Wetherall, gentlemen, does not want the property, and he does not dream 
of getting it at a sixth or seventh—‘in any other times I should say a tenth—of 
its value. But he does not choose that it shall be disgraced by the offer of any 
ignobler sum ; and, gentlemen, if Mr. Wetherall had not made this bid I should 
have made it myself in good faith. lam offered ten thbus&nd, ten thousand, ten thou 
— eleven, from Mr; Wheeler, Yon don’t want the property either, Mr. Wheeler, 
but I thank you nevertheless. Eleven, eleven, eleven—do I hear the twelve ? 
Twelve from Mr. White. The W/s are doing well but we must mount higher yet 
in the alphabet. Twelve; do I hear the thirteen? Five hundred! Thanks: twelve 1 
five, twelve five—thirteen. Going at thirteen* at thirteen—fourteen! This is 
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something like, gentlemen ; this is very good as a genteel relaxation; fourteen 
has its merits as part of the joke ; but, gentlemen, we must not give too much 
time to it. We must come to business before long ; we must indeed. I am will¬ 
ing to accept these ironical bids for the present, but—fifteen, did you say, Mr, 
Newell? Thank you for fifteen. I am offered fifteen, fifteen, fifteen, by an 
eminent American humorist; fifteen, fifteen, going at fifteen. Oh come, gentlemen ! 
Some one say twenty, and let the sale begin seriously Nobody had bidden 
twenty, hut at that moment a greedy-eyed, nervous little man, with a hot air of 
having hurried to arrive, wedged his way through the people who filled the door¬ 
way, and entered the opener space inside with a bid of five hundred. A roar of 
laughter rewarded his ardor, and the auctioneer instantly went on: ‘ Twenty 
thousand, five; twenty thousand, five. Now we are really warming to the work. 
We have reached the point at which blood begins to tell. Twenty thousand, five, 
from Mr. Everton—do I hear the twenty-one ? Yes right again ; I do hear the 
twenty-one, and from Mr. Newell who redeems his reputation from the charge of 
elegant trifling ; and twenty-two from Mr. White, who also perceives that the time 
for jesting is past. Going at twenty-two, at twenty-two, twenty-two! Do I hear 
twenty-three ? No, only twenty-two, three; I regret to say it is only twenty-two, 
three.’ 

“A quick succession of small bids now ran the sum up to twenty-four thousand, 
at which point it hung in spite of all the devices of the auctioneer to urge it beyond. 
Going, going, going,’—he swung his right hand threateningly above the open palm 
of his left—‘going to Mr. White at twenty-four thousand dollars! Are you all 
'done?’ He scanned the crowd, and pierced it to the outer circle with his 
audacious glance. “ Going at rwenty-four thousand dollars to Mr. White. Are 
you all done, twice? Are you all done, three times? Going once, going twice, 
going—gentlemen,’said the auctioneer, putting his cigar in his mouth and his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and addressing them in a low, impassioned tone, 

‘ Gentlemen, it’s no money for it! I should feel ashamed, personally disgraced, if 
this property went for such a sum. I should know that it was owing to some fault 
of mine, some Mure on my part to impress its value upon you. But I have 
trusted to your own sagacity, to your own intelligence, to the fact that you are all 
Boston men, and thoroughly acquainted with the prices of adjacent property, and 
the worth of this. I may have deceived myself; but I appeal to vou now, gentle¬ 
men, not to let me suffer by the confidence I have reposed in you. My profes¬ 
sional repute is in your hands. If this estate goes at twenty-four thousand dollars 
I am a ruined man.’ A general laugh, in which the auctioneer himself 
joined so far as to smile, met this appeal. He ran his eye over the assembly. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 4 Thank you, Mr. Everton! Was it twenty-six V 

“He leaned forward over his desk, and beamed with a flattering gratitude 
upon the new comer. 

“ ‘No, twenty-four, fiftyreplied Mr. Everton in a weak, dry voice. 

“‘Thank you all the same, Mr. Everton. You are none the less my preserver. 
Thank you for twenty-four, fifty. We breathe again. Twenty-four, fifty,—do I 
hear the five? Twenty-four fifty* —will you give me the five? Twenty-five; 
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very good, twenty-five thousand, twenty-five, twenty-five—just one-fourth of the 

worth of the estate in prosperous times. Now let me hear the twenty-six ! gentle¬ 
men/ said the auctioneer, again breaking from his chaunt, and lowering his voice 
to the colloquial tone, ‘ you all know the old story of the sibyl aqd her books : tow, 
when she came with nine copies in the first instance, she asked a sum which struck 
the officials as a fancy price; how she went away and burnt three of the editions 
and then asked twice the original price for the six ; and how, when she had burnt 
three more, they were glad to take the rest off her hands at her own terms. We 
have here a parallel case/ 

“ ‘Don’t see the parallel/ said one of the crowd. 

“ ‘ Don’t you, Mr. Rogers? Well, you will, presently, when you’ve failed to 
buy this property for half the money that you’d be glad to offer the purchaser for 
his bargain. Do I hear twenty-six from you, Mr. Rogers ? 9 Mr. Rogers 
laughed and nodded. ‘ Twenty-six it is, from Mr. Rogers. Twenty-six, twenty- 
six, twenty-six ; will you give me seven ? * He went on crying this sum in various 
tones of exultation, reproach, and persuasion for several minutes. Again and 
again he brought himself to the point of knocking off the house at that price, 
and then retired from it upon some fresh pretence of having heard a higher bid. 
But none came, or could be made to seem to have come, every one to whom he 
turned with a questioning look shook his head in prompt denial. The auctioneer’s 
mobile countenance took on an air of deep discouragement. He threw aside his 
mallet and pulled down his waistcoat. ‘ I wont sell this property at that price. 
I suppose there are men in this city who would do it, but I wont. Captain Butler, 
I should like a word with you.’ He came down from his perch, and, retiring to a 
corner with‘the Captain, talked with him in a dumb show of bitter and passionate 
appeal. When he again mounted to his place he wore a look of grim despair. 
4 Well, gentlemen, I have done my best to persuade Captain Butler to withdraw 
the property, and stop this bloody sacrifice/ The crowd laughed, and the 
auctioneer’s eye twinkled. ‘ But he feels bound by the terms of his notice to you 
to let the 6alc proceed. The property will be sold without reserve. Now let us 
see whether yon will meet him in the same magnanimous spirit.’ Captain Butler 
looked on in blank amaze while this statement was making ; but an intenser surprise 
was painted upon the face of Mr. Wetherallas the auctioneer proceeded: ‘Twenty- 
seven, twenty-seven.’ 

“ • Twenty-six was the last bid/ said a bystander. 

“‘Excuse pie, sir,’ retorted the auctioneer, severely. ‘I don’t think I 
deceived myself in a nod from my friend Mr. Wetherall. Twenty -seven ! 9 

“ Mr. Wetherall seemed struggling to open his petrified mouth in protest, 
when Mr. Everton quickly bid twenty-seven five hundred. Mr. Wetherall turned 
sharply upon him and bid twenty-eight. The .keen • auctioneer scented their 
rivalry, and played upon it so artfully that in five minutes the property was going 
at thirty thousand to Mr. Everton. He came to the third going, in his thrice-re¬ 
peated warning, when he once more paused, and, leaning forward, bent a look of 
pitying incredulity upon the faces before him. 

' Gentlemen/ he asked, in an accent of soft reproach, ‘ is this, Boiton f \ 
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“His audience again roared their pleasure, and the auctioneer, leaving his 
place, stepped forward and personally approached several persons of the group 
in a conversational tone. 

“ ‘ Mr. Wetherall, am I going to have nothing more from you? Mr. White^ 
-what do you say ? You know this house is worth more than thirty thousand, and 
whoever buys it will have a dozen people after him to-morrow offering to take his 
bargain off his hands at an advance. Mr. Merritt, we haven’t heard from you 
at ajl yet, I believe. You’ve been enjoying the show for nothing. It isn’t your 
custom to dead-head yourself on these occasions. And you, sir—I can’t call your 
name, but I know your face ; I’ve seen it in State street often—can’t I get a bid 
out of you? * 

“The gentleman addressed colored, and shrank further back in the crowd. 
The auctioneer smiled in perfect good humor, and turned away for another word 
with Captain Butler in private. 

“ ‘ Captain/ he whispered, * Mr. Everton is going to buy this property. Do 
you think he will stand another five thousand ? 9 

“ Captain Butler, who seemed in a sort of daze, said, 

“‘I don’t believe he will. But ?/ you- 9 

“ ‘I’ll get it,’ said the auctioneer, briskly, and returned to his work,into which 

he struck with a sudden and startling energy. * Going at thirty thousand, go-. 

Thirty-one, thirty-one; thirty-one; at thirty-two ; thirty-two five; thirty-three, 
thirty-three—and five; thirty-four?’ lie dashed off the bids with a rapid confi¬ 
dence that would have inspired belief in the most skeptical. Mr. Wetherall hid 
thirty-four thousand five hundred, and was instantly topped by Mr Everton at 
thirty-five. 'Thirty-five, thirty-five, thirty-five,* cried the auctioneer, ‘going at 
thirty -five thousand, going, going,going, and sold— given away—to Mr. Everton!’ 

“ Mr. Ev&rton came forward with a half-frightened look, and laid down the 
money necessary to secure his purchase, and received a provisional deed of the 
property. 

“‘Look here!’ said Captain Butler, as soon as he could get the auctioneer 
aside. ‘ I didn’t hear any of those bids till Wetherall’s last. ’ The Captain looked 
troubled and unhappy. 

“ The auctioneer laid a re-assuring hand upon his shoulder. 

‘“You haven’t got a practised ear, Captain Butler. I have. Mr. Everton 
has got a great bargain. But it was hard, working up to that final point/ ” 

“ Now children/' said a Sunday school superintendent, who had been talking to his 
scholars about good people, and bad people, “ when I’m walking in the street I speak to 
some persons I meet, and I don’t speak to others, and what’s the reason ?” He expected 
the reply would be, “ Because some are good and others bad;” but to his discomfiture, the 
general shout was, “ Because some are rich and some are poor.” 

A good story is told of a Quaker volunteer Vho was in a Virginian skirmish. Com¬ 
ing in pretty close qnarters with a Southerner, he remarked, “ Friend it’s unfortunate, 
but thee stand just where I’m going to shoot; ” and, blazing away, down came the 
Southerner. 
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A HUNTING PARTY AT PRINCE KOURODA’S. 

By M. de Lapeyrere.* 

Formerly the nobles of Japan were large landowners, g#d took much 
delight in heronry ; but at the present day, when Japan is overrun by Europeans 
and European ideas, the old aristocracy, once so powerful and pi*bud, is almost 
entirely ruined. A few colossal fortunes still remain, but they are rare. 

Among the nobles who have survived the general shipwreck may be mentioned 
Prince Kouroda, an amiable old man and great lord, who invited us to be present 
at a duck hunt of the kind practised for ages in Japan, and which was to take 
place on an immense estate which he possesses in the neighbourhood of Tokio. 

The meeting having been fixed for seven in the mprning, we arrived at the 
appointed' time at the residence of Prince Kouroda. The palace is constructed 
after the European method, but this is merely an outside sacrifice made to progress 
and civilization, for the part of the interior reserved for the master is entirely 
Japanese, and no European enters there. 

When we arrived the Kerai (major domo) informed us that the Prince, who 
is over seventy, felt unwell, and begged us to excuse him, but the hunt would take 
place without him. 

We hastily left the palace, for there was no time to lose, as the chase can only 
be successful in the morning ; and as we crossed the superb gardens, we beheld the 
cherry and plum trees covered with double blossoms, which added to our enjoy¬ 
ment of the fine March morning. A gentle descent led us towards a forest of 
bamboo at the bottom of the garden, from which we heard the quacks and cries 
of ducks and wild fowls. Having been cautioned to avoid noise and keep silent, 
we soon arrived at a reed hunting lodge, very small but very elegant. In it there 
burned a bright clear fire in a brazier, which was welcome, the air being cool on 
the borders of tlie pond. Here tea was brought to us and cigarettes, and the head 
falconer came and prostrated himself before us. He is a noble of high rank, 
but he does not consider it derogatory to officiate as the Prince’s falconer. 

The ringing of an electric bell, another concession to civilization, warned us 
that the hunt was about to commence ; but we most first describe the organization 
of this peculiar hunting ground. There was a large, central pond covered with 
reeds, and dotted here and thefe by a little island; a number of small 
canals started from this pond; they were, about a yard and a half wide and had 
high banks. Each one formed an elbow near the central pond, and terminated 
abruptly at the end of about twenty yards. At the termination of each canal 
there is a little hut hidden in the reeds, and in it a man on the watch. Through 
a small hole he sees when the decoy ducks accompanied by game enter his streapi, 
and by the aid of a well concealed tube, he slips into the water grains of rice and 
millet. The decoys utter cries of satisfaction, and the wild ducks and geese eat 
and swim about in all confidence. Then the watcher touches the electric bell that 
warns the hunters in the pavilion that all is ready. 

*M. de Lapeyr&re, who is a recently received Member of the Geographical Sooiety of 
France, intends shortly to publish in book form an aooqunt pf his voyage round the world* 
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We come out noiselessly, and each of us is armed with a net fastened to a sort 
of fork. The handle is of bamboo and very long, the net itself is silk and quite 
light. Behind us are two falconers with their birds upon their wrists. The 
ialcons are not hooded, as is the custom in Persia; their heads are bare, and they 
look fearlessly at us. We move toward the canal, on each side of which an open 
space permits of a free use of the nets. The ditch is well banked up, and we 
make no noise, so that the birds do not discover our approach, and they are also 
reas&red by the presence of the decoys. We advance carefully, holding our nets 
on one side as if we were about to gather a butterfly at rest upon a flower, and 
when we are only a yard or so from the ditch, we hear a whirr of wings, and three 
wild ducks fly up. One is caught in the nets, and the others fly away and appear 
likely to disappear behind the bamboos, but the falconers loose their birds and the 
prey is immediately in their talons. All is done with lightning rapidity and 
without noise. The decoy ducks, admirably trained, seem to enjoy the misfortunes 
of their wild relatives, and return to the pond to entrap other victims. 

The falconers cut open the birds, and tearing out the hearts, give them to the 
falcons that have already returned to their wrists. Tufts of bamboo and reeds, five 
or six yards high and very thick, hide our movements from the birds in the pond, 
and from those that may have entered the neighbouring canals, and they soon come 
to warn us that in another direction new victims await us. 

This time we are more skilful, and in half an hour we have taken fifteen birds. 
But it is time to finish ; the hunt cannot last very long, or take place very often, 
for in that case the birds would soon become frightened and desert the place. 

Wishing to give me an idea of the marvellous way in which the decoys are 
trained, the head falconer approached me and made me a sign to follow him in 
silence. We took a Jittle path through the bamboos, and reached a cabin com¬ 
pletely concealed in the reeds, and so placed as to command a view of the pond. 
Three loopholes permit us to see all that is passing on the pond, on which are 
about a hundred birds. My guide points out an extraordinary sight. Three 
decoys, easily distinguishable by the colour of their plumage, swim all in a line and 
manoeuvre in such a way as to drive two wild ducks into one of the canals. .No 
shooting dog was ever better trained or more skilful in driving the game in the 
direction of his master’s gun. I turned toward my guide full of admiration, and 
his face lit up with a smile of satisfaction as he perceived the effect he had produced 
on me. 

The sport is a very interesting one and unknown out of J.apan. The lake 
and its surroundings are as artistically arranged as the scenery of one of our great 
theatres on the occasion of a spectacular play; and I can assure my readers that the 
birds are really so wild that in the open country if would be impossible to get 
within gunshot of them. For ‘that matter as a large tract of country around the 
lake belongs to Prince Kouroda no one can disturb them, and they do not miss the 
companions that disappear from time to time. 

Truely Orientaf patience is required to train the decoys and the falcons and 
keep all in working order. We visited the heronry, which is admirably organized. 
We had hunted with the larger kind of hawks, but they showed us smaller ones, 
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gifted with more rapid flight, but liable to break their claws when they struck 
heavy ducks. 

The chief falconer being desirous before we left of giving us a proof of the 
excellence of his system of training, two falconers placed themselves in a rice 
field fifty or sixty yards apart. Each of them had a box of red lacquer, which at 
a distance looked like a piece of raw meat. One of them held the hawk upon his 
wrist while the other shook his little box and struck it with the cover, and im¬ 
mediately the bird flew to him and settled on the box. The experiment was re¬ 
peated several times, and always with the same result. In training the falcons, the 
Japanese begin by almost starving them. When the bird is weak and low its 
keeper feeds it, and little by little accustoms it to him. As soon as it knows him 
well it is taken out at night that it may be less terrified, then by twilight, and finally 
in broad day light. Before going: out it fasts and the falconer feeds it outside. 
Each falconer has a bird which only knows and obeys him. At the molting season 
the hawk’s wild nature reasserts itself, and it is necessary to partially train it again. 

Possibly some of the disciples of St. Hubert may consider it a misfortune 
that they cannot shoot on the bank of Prince Kouroda’s lake, but shooting would 
afford them less sport than they suppose, since after the first shot or two the birds 
would all take flight and not return for weeks. It is certain no sport could be 
devised that could better suit Japanese tastes, and it is far from being devoid of 
interest for Europeans. 

DEATH AND BURNING CUSTOMS AMONG 
THE PRABHUS. 

The first volume of the “Orient ” contained a full description of the Parsee 
mode of disposing of the dead and of the ceremonies and observances usual on 
funeral occasions. 

We now republish from an interesting little work that deserves to be far 
better known than it is,* an account of the ceremonials in vogue when death 
enters a Prabliu household. 

A few hours before death, the family priest brings in a cow with her calf. 
The cow is worshipped by the eldest son or other near male relation of the dying 
person, and a ladle full of water, in which the end of the cow’s tail is dipped, is 
poured into the dying person’s mouth. The priest is given from 10 s. to aBl-lO as 
the price of the eow,f and a learned Br&hman is called to read the sacred books, 
gita . Presents of rice, pulse and cash are in the dying person’s name made to 
Brahmans and other beggars, and a spot in the women’s hall on the ground floor 
is strewn with sacred grass and sweet basil leaves. On this the dying person is 
laid, the feet towards the outer-door, and a few diops of Ganges water, a leaf of 
sweet basil, and a small bit of gold put in the mouth. The name of the god Ram 
is called aloud in the. right ear of the dying person* who is told to repeat it. The 
eldest son sitting down takes the dying person’s head on his lap, and until the last 

* Patane Prabhus; by Kbishnanath Raohunathji. Government Central Press. 
t No cow is given in the oase of children. 
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breath, comforts the dying, promising to take care of the children and friends. 
The dead body is covered with a sheet, and the women sitting round it weep and 
wail. The men go oaf, and sit on the verandah bare-headed, and at once servants 
start to tell relctions of the death,* About £2 is handed over to friends, who go 
to the market and bring what is wanted for the funeral.f When they come back, 
they busy themselves in making ready the corpse. The chief mourner and his 
brothers, if he has any, are bathed, one after another, outside the house, their 
mustachios and, except the topknot, their heads are shaved and their nails pared. 
The chief mourner is dressed in a new waistcloth, and a shoulder cloth is tied along 
with his sacred thread. Near the feet of the corpse rice is cooked, made into balls 
and laid at its feet, and then taken and placed on the bierj near the corpse’s head. 
The corpse is then brought out of the regular door by the nearest male relations, 
followed by the women, and laid on the outer steps of the house on a small 

* Of late, if a death happens after 10 a.m., a note is written by sotno of the friends of 
the chief mourner, and passed round among the nearost relatives. 

f Things wanted for a funeral are always brought from the market, and never taken 
from the house. The dotails are— 

Pkabhu Funeral Circular. 


For a Married Woman. 


Article. 


Price. 


Article. 


Price. 


Its. a. p. 


Two bamboo poles. 

Do. split bamboos . 

Fine cotton cloth, 20 yards. 

Coir rope. 

Date mat .. 

Basil, tulsiy leavos and flowors ... 

Flower wreath . 

Earthen pots, 1 large and 5 small. 

Sandal-wood . 

Fire-wood . 

Clarified butter. 

Six large wooden posts. 

Wood from 1 to 1$ khandis . 

Dry palm leaves . 

Tobacco and country cigars. 

Parched grain and a cocoanut. 

1 cocoanut . 

Bundle of matches ... 

2 copper pioe. 

1 winnowing fan . 


Rs. a. p. 

jo 8 0 

2 8 0 

0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 6 
0 2 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 0 
0 3 0 

0 10 
0 10 
6 or 7 Rs. 
0 10 
0 ] 0 
0 10 
0 0 9 
0 0 3 
0 0 6 
0 10 


Dish and copper pot for cooking| 
rice. 

Wheat flour . 

Pounded turmeric. 

Red and Bconted powder. 

Camphor ... 

Plantain leaf. 

White clay... 

Dried do. 

Myrabolams . 

Sesamum .... 

Rice . 

Betel nut and tobacco . 

Lime . 

5 plantains. 

1 cocoanut. 

1 small looking glass . 

1 comb . 

1 small wooden box..*» 

Bangles ..... 

Wheat. 

Betelnut packet . 


1 

I 

)* 

i 

I 

J 


3 0 0 

0 10 
0 0 3 
0 0 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 0 2 
0 0 3 
0 0 3 
0 10 
0 10 
0 0 6 


0 4 0 


Total, 


14 5 2 


For a man the details are the Bame as for a woman, except that plantains and other 
fruits are not wanted, and that about ten yards less of cloth is used in the shroud. If a 
child’s body is burned, its funeral costs about Rs. 3-5-3. Of this 4 annas go in cloth; 3 
pies in oowdung-cakes; 1 anna for a clay-pot, and about Rs. 3 for firewood. To bury a child 
costs about Rs. 1-8; Rs. 1-4 for digging the grave and 4 annas for salt. 

t The bier is made of two solid bamboos in the shape of a ladder, strongly bound with 
a coir Bbring; on it is laid a piece of date matting covered with a white sheet. 
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wooden plank, the head resting on the steps. Round the head the women sit 
weeping, the men standing at some distance. A second rice ball is laid near the 
feet of the corpse and then taken and placed on the bier. A pot of cold water is 
brought from the well, and poured over the corpse, which' is hidden from sight 
while it is being dressed. A woman’s corpse is by the older women dressed in a 
full* suit of new every-day clothes.* If the dead woman is married, and not a 
widow, her lap is filled with fruits and flowers, and a lighted hanging brass lamp is 
waved round her face, and without putting it out is thrown on one side upside 
down. Each married woman present takes a little of the red powder off the dead 
woman’s brow and rubs it on her own, praying that like the deceased she may die 
married. A man’s corpse is, except a waist band, left bare, yellow powder is 
rubbed on the brow, garlands of sweet basil are thrown round the neck, and he 
is laid on the bier and covered with a sheet. If he leaves a widow of more than 
fifteen, she is led by old widows into a room, her bodice stripped off, her glass 
bangles broken on her wrists, her necklace of black beads torn from her neck, and 
her head shaved. The hair, the broken bangles, and the marriage string of black 
beads are rolled in her bodice, and laid near the head of the corpse. 

The bier raised on the shoulders of four of the nearest relations, is carried out 
feet first, close after the chief mourner, who wslks with an earthen pot of live coals 
hanging from his hand. With the chief mourner walk two other men, one holding 
a metal potf with the rice cooked near the feet of the corpse, and the other a 
bamboo winnowing fan with parched pulse and small bits of cocoa kernel, which as 
he walks he throws before him to please the evil spirits. Of the men who have 
come to the house some follow the body bare-headed, repeating with a low voice, 
Rim, Rim ; others go to their homes. The body is carried at a slow pace, the 
chief mourner keeping very close in front that no one may pass between the fire 
and the body. No women go to the burning ground. The friends take them and 
the children of the house and bathe them, get the ground floor where the corpse 
was laid, the verandah, and the stepsJ of house washed with water and cowdung, 
and after arranging for the mourners’ dinner, go home. On nearing the burning 
ground, a small stone called asthma is picked up. This stone is a type of the 
deceased, and to it funeral cakes and oblations are offered. Further on, the litter is 
lowered, a ball of rice and a copper coin offered, and without looking back the 
bearers change places, and for the rest of the way carry the bier in their hands. 

At the burning ground, where the pile is to be raised, a small hole is made, 
filled with water, # and in it blades of sacred grass and sesamum seed are laid. Fire 
from the earthen pot is dropped on the ground close by, and while the priest says 
texts, the chief mourner kindles the sacrificial fire. When the funeral pile is 
ready, with a piece of firewood the chief mourner draws three lines on the ground, 


* A widow’s corpse is dressed in a white robe, her brow, rubbed with white powder and 
‘the body laid on the bier all covered with the winding sjieet. A married woman’s body ia 
not oovered with a winding sheet. A man’s body is covered, except the face. 

f The pot is set in a triangular bamboo sling to Whioh coir strings are fastened. 

J Except at this time no Hindu will allow water to be thrown over the steps of his 
house, much less will he let them be washed. 
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and from the hole sprinkles a little water on the pile.* Pouring water on the 
corpse, the bearers, lifting the litter three times, touch the pile, and lay the corpse 
upon it, its head to the south. From a small stick butter is dropped on the 
mouth, nostras, eyes and ears. Then fire small unbaked wheaten balls are laid, 
one on the mouth, one on each shoulder, one on the brow, one on the navel, arid 
one on the breast, and if a person has died on an unlucky day, figures of Then 
made of rice flour are laid beside it. This done, each man present lays on the 
corpse's breast a small piece of sandal-wood. Taking a little water and a few 
blades of the sacred grass, the chief mourner walks round the pile. Two more 
layers of heavy posts are put on the pile, and it is made ready for burning. The 
bier is turned upside down, thrown on one side and taken to pieces, the cloth 
carried off by some low caste man, a Dher or Mhar, the date mat destroyed, and 
the solid bamboo poles kept for stirring the fire. The chief mourner, called in, 
takes a brand, and going thrice round the pile with his right hand towards it, 
shifts the sacred thread to the right shoulder, and, looking towards the north, 
applies the brand near the feet of the corpse. He then fans the fire with the end 
of the shoulder cloth he wore with his sacred thread. Except the few who know 
how to arrange and burn the pile, the rest with the chief mourner go to a distance. 
When the fire bursts into flames, and the body begins to burn, the funeral party 
withdraw to some distance, and there, till the burning is over, pass the time talk¬ 
ing, laughing, joking, smoking, and a few even chewing betel nut,+ and leaves. 
When the skull bursts, kapal moaksh , the chief mourner, going near the pyre, 
throws a cocoanut over it to cool the burning corpse. When all is burnt, and it 19 
time to put out the fire, the chief mourner carrying on his right shoulder an earthen 
pot filled with water, and starting from the north side, with his left shoulder 
towards the pyre, begins to walk round it. As he starts, and while still near 
where the corpse’s head lay, one of the relations with the stone or asthma that 
represents the deceased, makes a small hole in the earthen pot, and from the hole, 
as he walks, the water keeps streaming. At the end of the first round, on coming 
back to the north, another hole is made with the stone, and a second stream runs 
'out. After this a third hole is made, and when three jets stream out, the pot is 
dashed to the ground on the south side, and the water spilt over the ashes of the 
deceased. The chief mourner cries aloud, striking his hand on his mouth. After 
this, the rest of the party pour on the fire pot upon pot full of water, and the 
ashes are carried away and thrown into the sea.J 

A three-cornered mound of earth is raised on the centre of • the spot where 
the corpse was burnt, and on it cowdung and water are sprinkled. The mound is 
spread with sacred grass, and on the grass are placed five earthen pots filled 
with water, a few bits of sacred grass, sesamum seed, rice rolled into balls and 

* The pile is made of six thick’round logs of wood, three on each side, and among these 
are logs of camphor wood, pieces of firewood, a few dry palm leaves, and some resin and 
sniphar sticks. 

t During the last two or thred years the chewing of betelnut and leaves at the burning 
ground has come into fashion. A few young Prabhus even go so far as to drink soda-water 
and lemonade. 

t Some well-to-do people cover the oorpse with a Kashmir shawl, mix sandal-wood with 
other firewood; and quench the fire with milk instead of water. 
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mixed with sesamum seed and barley, wheat cakes and butter, a thread from the 
chief mourner’s waistcloth, a few flowers, sprigs of sweet basil and small yellow 
flags. The chief mourner then lights camphor and burns frankincense before the 
balls and asks the departed to accept the offering. After this, the piourners, one 
after another, shift the sacred thread to the right shoulder, thrice offer water to 
the stone that represents the deceased, saying; 'because by burning you are 
heated and that the heat may cool we offer thee (naming the deceased and his 
family,) water, may this offering reach you.’ 

Then the party start for the deceased’s house, the chief mourner going first, 
carrying in his hand the stone that represents the deceased in a metal vessel 
wrapped in fragments of the shroud. When the mourners return, the women in 
the house begin to weep. The chief mourner is bathed on the front steps of the 
house, and the others wash their hands, feet, and mouths, and go inside. Then 
the relations quieting and comforting the women, make the mourners take food. 
After the mourners have begun to eat, the friends bow to the lamp kept burning 
on the spot where the dying person was laid, and return to their homes. 

For ten days the spirit remains seated on the eaves of the house where it parted' 
from the body. At sunset, that the spirit may bathe and drink, two plantain-leaf 
cups are placed on the eaves, one full of milk and the other of water. These ten 
days are strictly kept as days of mourning, the chief mourner, except to worship 
at the burning ground, not leaving the house for thirteen days after the funeral. 
The members of the family eat no animal food, nor any food or drink with sugar 
in it. Instead of metal plates they use leaves. They neither buy nor cook, eating 
only fish, herbs, and things sent them by their relations and friends, cooked by 
some one who stays with them through the thirteen days to comfort them. They 
neither worship their family gods, nor say their prayers ; husbands sleep away from 
their wives, on blankets, mats, or on the bare ground. On the second day after the 
death, at the burning ground the chief mourner cooks or hires a Brahman to cook 
riceballs and wheat cakes, offering them as he did on the first day that the dead 
may gain a new body. Thus, on the first day the dead gets his head; on the 
second day, his cars, eyes, and nose ; on the third, his hands, breast and neck; on 
the fourth, his middle parts; on the fifth, his legs and feet; on the sixth, his 
vitals; on the seventh, his bones, marrow, veins, and arteries; on the eighth, his 
nails, hair, and teeth; on the ninth, all remaining limbs, organs, and manly 
strength; and on the tenth, hunger and thirst for the renewed body. On this 
day the lamp, Jcept lighted in the house since the mourners came back from the 
burning ground, is upset, the lighted wick is pulled in from behind, and the wick 
taken to the burning ground for the tenth day’s ceremony. As the light goes out, 
the women raise a cry of sorrow.* On reaching the burning ground, the chief 
mourner makes a three-cornered mound of earth, end sprinkles cowdung and water 
on it. Then, strewing turmeric powder, he places five earthen pots on five "blades 
of sacred grass, three in one line and two at right angles. These pots he fills frith 

* The pulling in of the wick means that the deceased’s life has gone ont, and that hie 
spirit no longer hovers near the house. Except on this occasion a Prabhu when he puts out 
a lamp never pulls in the wick. 
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water and a few. grains of sesamum and over them places a wheaten cake and a rice- 
ball. He then plants in the ground small yellow flags, and setting up the stone 
that represents the deceased, worships it with flowers, and waving burning frankin¬ 
cense and lighted lamps prays the deceased to accept the offering. If a crow comes 
and takes the right side ball the deceased died happy. If a crow does not come, 
then the deceased had some trouble on his mind. With much bowing he is told 
not to fret himself, that his family and goods will be taken care of, or that if the 
ceremony was not rightly done, the fault will be mended. After all these appeals 
if the crow for a couple of hours will not take the rice, the chief mourner, with a 
blade of sacred grass, himself touches the ball. Then, taking the stone, and 
rubbing it with sesamum oil, to satisfy the hunger and thirst of the deceased, he 
offers it a rice-ball and water, and standing with it near water, facing the east 
throws it over his back into the water. This ends the tenth day ceremony. 
During these ten days the friends and relations of the mourners grieve with them, 
staying with them till dusk. On the eleventh day the chief mourner goes to some 
charity house or dharamshdla to perform the shrdddh ceremony,* and on 
the evening of the next or twelfth clay he is brought home by relations and 
friends. When he reaches home he washes his hands and feet, and, standing 
on the edge of the verandah, with joined hands dismisses the company with long 
repeated bows. On the morning of the thirteenth day, to purify the spot on which 
the deceased died, it is made clean, and raising a mound over it the sacred fire is 
kindled. Then to raise the shade of the deceased from this world where it would 

# In performing the shrdddh the chief mourner 1 smears a plot of ground with cowdung 
and water, and placing a few blades of the sacred grass, darbha, on one side, sits on them, 
and on the ring fingers of both hands puts rings of sacred grass. Ho then places before him 
alighted metal lamp, a water-pot., tdmbya; a cup, panchpdtri; a ladlo, pali ; and a platter 
of flowers, grain, spices, aud other articles. 2 Then dipping a leaf of sweet basil in the water 
cup, he sprinkles water from it over himsolf and the articles of worship. Placing for the 
gods two blades of the sacred grass on two spots in front of him and a little to the right, he 
shifts* his sacred thread to his right shoulder, and laying close by on his left six blades, three 
for paternal and three for maternal ancestors, prays both the gods and the ancestors to come 
and sit on them. He spreads sacred grass in front of the spots where the gods and the an* 
cestors are supposed to have taken their soats, and placos leaf cups on them. Taking water 
in another leaf cup with a blade of the sacred grass, he offers it by sprinkling water on them, 
fie places sacred grass on the tops of the caps and partially fills them with water, at the 
same time putting barley in the’eups intended for the gods, aud sesamum into those intended 
for the anoostors, and places betel-nut, and leaves, plantains and copper coins before them. 
The cups are one after another taken up, smelt and put down, and the sacred grass that lay 
on the top of the cups is placed on the palm of the priest’s right hand, and that under the 
cups is held by the mourner in his own hand, and from it ho pours water from the cups on 
the priest’s hand. IIo then piles the cups in three sets. His cook or some other elderly 
woman hands him a pound of froshly cooked rice. In this, ho mixes a littlo butter, barley 
and a few sweet basil leaves, rolls them into balls, aud places them on a bed of sacred grass. 
Over these ho sprinkles water, flowers, sweet basil loaves, scented powder, 1, and puts on the 
top a thread from his waist cloth, and offers them dishes of cooked rice, vegetables, cakes, 
sweet milk, betelnut, aud leaves, a cocoanut, and copper, and silver ooins, waves lighted 
cotton wicks and camphor and makes a low bow. Taking up the middle ball he smells it in 
the hope that it may lead to the blessing of a son. Then, receiving from Is. to 4s. (as. 8 to 
Rs. 2) the priest retires. The chief mourner collecting tho offerings together gives them to a * 
cow, and setting on the house toi> a leaf plate full of several dishes, ends the shrdddh 
ceremony. 

1 The chief mourner is the eldest or the only son. Failing a son, there is no yearly shrdddh. 

2 The details are, flowers, sweet basif loaves, sacred grass, barley, sesamum, rice, butter, curds, milk, 
sugar, scented powder, frankincense, cotton wicks dipped in butter, betel ijut, leaves and plantains, copper 
and silver ooins. 

2 During the performance of the shrdddh , the mourner has to shift his sacred thread to his right 
shoulder when offering to the Spirit of the deceased, and to his left when offering to the gods; when 
offering to the spirit of an ascetic, Sddhu, he hangs the thread round his neck like s chain. 
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roam among demons and evil spirits to a place among the shades of departed 
ancestors, the skraddh ceremony is performed again. The shraddh over, part of 
the deceased’s property is given to Brahmans.* If the deceased was a man, his 
clothes, beds and cots, snuff-box, walking stick, and sacred bopks. If the 
deceased was a married woman, her wearing apparel, ornaments and bangles, combs, 
marriage strings, mangahutra , and red powder boxes are given to married Brah¬ 
man women, whose feet are washed with cocoanut water. In return the priest 
gives the mourner a little sugar to eat. Then, laying a little of each dish on the 
eaves to feed the crows, the guests and the chief mourner dine together, the guests 
now and then asking the chief mourner to taste the dishes prepared with sugar. 
The chief dish is milk boiled with sugar and spices. In the evening relations and 
friends come and present the mourner with snuff-coloured turbans, one of them 
being folded and placed on his head. Then the mourner, dressed in his usual 
clothes, leads the company to the nearest temple. Here, while the chief mourner 
offers oil, cocoanuts and money, the others stand outside, or come in and bow to 
the gods. His offerings over, the chief mourner leads the company back to his 
house, and dismisses them. Now the chief mourner is free to follow his ordinary 
duties. This evening all the married women go to the houses of their parents and 
the little married girls to the houses of their husbands, and not a particle of 
cooked food is left in the house. 

On the sixteenth day the mourner performs a ceremony for the dead that he 
may not suffer from hunger and thirst. Afterwards every month for a year the 
ceremony is repeated, and after that on the anniversary day and in the month of 
Bhddrapad (Aug.-Sept.), when the dead are supposed to hover about their rela¬ 
tions’ houses looking for food. 

Besides the regular funeral ceremonies when death takes place at home, 
special rites are sometimes performed when there is nobody to be burned.* This 
may take place either because the deceased died in a distant land or was drowned 
at sea, or the burning may be symbolic, done while the person is still alive, to 
show that he is dead to his family and caste. Sometimes when a wife has gone 
wrong and will not come back to her husband, he performs her funeral rites and 
from that day will never see her face again. Or if a Prabhu gives up his father’s 
faith and becomes a Christian or a Musalmdn either at the time of his change or 
afterwards when his parents hear of bis death, they perform his funeral rites. 

In these cases, the chief mourner with the family priest and one or two near 
relations go to the burning ground and in a corner spread the skin of a black 
antelope. On the skin the chief mourner lays three hundred and sixty leaves of 
pdlas , Butea frondosa, in the following order; forty leaves for the head; ten for 
the neck ; one hundred for both arms; ten for the fingers of both bands; twenty 
for the chest; forty for the belly ; one hundred and thirty for both the legs; and 
ten for the toes. Tying them by their stems with sacred grass into separate 
bunches, and placing them on their former places, he spreads more grass on the 
leaves, and rolls the whole into a bundle. Holding it in front of him, he mites 

* The taking of these presents is considered dishonourable. 
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about a pound of wheat flour, honey and butter, and rubbing it on the bundle, 
puts a piece of white cloth over it. At its top, for the head, he places a codoanut; 
for the brow, a plantain leaf; for the teeth, thirty-two pomegranate, ddlimb % 
seeds; for tbr ears, two pieces of shell fish ; for the eyes, two kavdis, shells, their 
corners marked with red lead; for the nose, sesamum flower or seeds; for the 
navel, a lotus flower; for the arm bones two carrots ; and for the thigh bones two 
brinjals; lemons and black and red berries, gunja, for the breasts, and sea shells 
or a carrot for the other parts ; * * * * * for the hair 

of the head, the hair of a wild hog ; for the hair of the body, wool; for the flesh 
he sprinkles on the figure, wet barley flour, honey and butter. Sprinkling milk, 
curds, honey, batter, sugar and water on the figure he covers the lower part with 
a piece of woollen cloth, puts on its chest a sacred thread, round its neck a flower 
necklace; touches the forehead with sandal and places on its stomach a lighted 
flour lamp. This figure, about a foot or a foot and a half long, with its head to 
the south is sprinkled over with rice and the life of the deceased brought into it. 
At the time the lamp is about to go out, the mourner offers gifts and performs the 
ceremonies usual at a death bed; and when it has gone out he raises a pile of 
wood, and burns the figure with the usual ceremonies, mourning for ten days and 
going through the other death or shrdddhs rites. 


CALCUTTA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

The Secretary of the Executive Committee of the contemplated exhibition 
has forwarded to us a reprint of an article that appeared in the British Trade 
Journal of the 1st April 1883. The paper sets forth at length the benefits likely 
to accrue to India and to capitalists from the Exhibition, and, but for our limited 
space and the reflection that it has already appeared in most of the daily and 
weekly papers, and is therefore likely to be familiar to some of our readers, we 
would willingly have inserted the article; as it is, we can find space for little more 
than the concluding paragraph :— 

“There is a natural apathy to launch industrial or commercial enterprises 
among the general native population, even when they are in possession of the 
requisite capital; although when European supervision is at hand, as in the cotton 
mills of Bombay, the thrifty Hindoo is not unwilling to invest in joint-stock 
companies* shares. As a rule, however, he prefers to eat his* millet in peace, 
undisturbed by the fluctuations of the money market. To remove this sluggishness 
by the prospect of increased gain without additional bodily labour is one of the 
problems which the modern energetic European is confronted with. 

“That the forthcoming international exhibition, especially now that it is to be 
aided by Government, will do much to solve the difficulty cannot be doubted. 
The hill-tribes, and those yet remote from railways, will hear of it as a great fair, 
full of wonders. Many within reach, qr having access to means of transport will 
see it, and carry back with them beyond the jungle new ideas and new demands. 
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Those who have heretofore been‘ content to tickle the earth with a hoe because it 
always laughed with a harvest, may see possibilities of more effective modes of 
cultivation, and room for cultivating many of the products which the exhibition 
contained. The sight of means to do commercial and industrial work often 
makes such work done; and with machinery and railway plant and locomotives 
ready to hand, or shown to be easily acquired, there may be such a stirring of 
the dry bones of industrial and social India as has not heretofore been witnessed. 
The products of the dependency, and those of England, her colonies, and 
foreign countries, placed side by side, must inevitably suggest capabilities for 
trading or manufacturing of which the European, at least, will not be slow to 
avail himself. If the exhibition only adds to our knowledge of India it will 
have answered a good purpose ; but if it does that it will be sure to do more. 
The development of Indian resources has scarcely been begun. Ironworks estab¬ 
lished in India have so far failed, and so egregiously that State aid is now offered to 
those who will attempt to resuscitate them. Doubtless there are other districts in 
which the same experiment will be tried, and with similar problematical results. 
This seems to be one of the pitfalls to be avoided by all but modern Croesuses. 
There exists vast sources of other wealth in the soil and forests of the dependency 
less uncertain in the results which the application of capital can bring forth. The 
manufacture of cotton, silk, jute, the cultivation of tea, which seems likely soon to 
supersede even cotton as an article of Indian export, the growth of wheat, rice, 
indigo, silk, cotton, the greater introduction of improved agricultural implements 
and machinery, including that for mills and other works using steam-engines, and 
even the brewing of beer in some parts of the huge continent of India, are all 
departments of activity which may be indefinitely extended. That British manu~ 
facturers will not be slow to avail themselves of the opportunity offered by the 
exhibition, we cannot doubt. Such an opening for the extension of their business 
has hitherto never presented itself, and its occurrence at the present time under 
the most favourable auspices and the highest patronage promises to mark the 
beginning of a new era in the development of modern India.” 

God in Nature. —In a recent scientific lecture Professor C. A. Young, the 
astronomer of Princeton College, used the following language : ts Do not understand me 
at all as saying that there is no mystery about the planets’ motions. There is just the 
one single mystery—gravitation—and it is a very profound one. How it is that an atom 
of matter can attract another atom, no matter how great the disturbance, no matter what 
intervening substance there may be; how it will act upon it, or at least behave as if it 
acted upon it, I do not know, I cannot tell. Whether they are pushed together by means 
of an intervening ether, or what is the action, I cannot understand. It stands with me 
along with the fact that when I will that my arm shall rise, it rises. It is inscrutable. 
All the explanations that have been given of it seem to me merely to darken counsel with 
words and no understanding. They do not remove the difficulty at all. If I were to say 
what I really believe, it would be that the motions of thd spheres of the material universe 
stand in some such relatibn to Him in whom all things exist, the ever-present and 
omnipotent God, as the motions of my body do to my will—I do not know how, and 
never expect to know.” 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “ A Fiery Ordeal 

Chapter XXYIII. 

Edith Lawson felt herself cut adrift from her moorings for the second time, 
and very much alone in the world as she stood on the platform at the railway 
station and watched the carriage that had brought her from Bolston disappear 
from view. It contained her late pupils, and the little fellows were waving hats 
and handkerchiefs with a vigor that might mean either an effusive and affectionate 
farewell, or joy at the reflection that lessons were over for at least some weeks to 
come. Would they remember her, she wondered, and the tears came into her eyes 
as her fingers closed over a choice and cherished variegated marble of large size 
thaj little Tommy had pressed upon her acceptance at the last moment. The gift 
had really been a sacrifice laid on the altar of friendship, and if Edith had not been 
still too young herself to understand how fondly in after years the heart clings to 
every remembrance of childhood and youth, she would not have feared the chil¬ 
dren would forget her. Her place would be marked in the annals of their infancy, 
and they would judge her, as we are all apt to judge some of those who perhaps 
considered us in the light of unreasoning playthings or wearisome little nuisances. 
In her case she had nothing to fear from the verdict that maturity pronounces on 
the associates of our childhood ; she had loved the boys and been very patient with 
them. In regard to another person her conscience was not quite so clear. Her 
brief hesitation in Mr. Hayden’s case seemed to her almost criminal, and even now 
that she was resolutely turning her back upon him, and really hoping that he 
might soon forget her, there was a lingering consciousness that it would come hard 
to her to acquire the certainty that she was completely banished from his heart. 
As a lover she had neither the will nor the right to retain him, but his friendship 
would have been precious to one who stood so much alone, and she abandoned it 
with regret. 

Evening was fast approaching^ and the sky Jooked threatening when she 
alighted on the platform at the little market town which was the nearest railway 

station to Linstand. Miss Wolf’s letters had indicated the carrier’s cart as the 

‘ > »*■ 

best end most economical means of accomplishing the six miles that still separated 

{All: Rights Reserved.] . 
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her from her destination, and having secured her small possessions she was looking 
around her for the carrier and his cart, when a round faced cheerful little woman 
of thirty-five or thirty-six, asked if she were Miss Lawson. 

“ Yes; perhaps you are Miss Wolf? ” responded Edith. 

n Oh, dear no! only her cousin Lavinia. She wanted some things from 
Warrington, and as a neighbour was kind enough to bring me, I thought perhaps 
it would seem more homelike to you to be met at the station,” 

“You are very good,” said Edith. “ I was just wondering what had become 
of the carrier who was to take me to Linsland.” 

“ He puts up at the * Three Kiteswe had better go there. Your things 
can be left here; he will pick them up on his way home,” and she proceeded to 
make such arrangements as her experience suggested for the safe keeping of the 
luggage. There was something so kindly and helpful about the shabbily-dressed 
little woman, that Edith took to her at once, and followed her cheerfully through 
the streets, still marked in places by the trampling hoofs of the cattle or sheep 
that had been penned there, for it was market day, and although business was 
over, the work of cleaning and setting in order was not yet complete. At the 
inn, too, they found the yard still full of departing vehicles and busy hostlers, but 
Miss Wolf piloted her charge to a back shed near the stables, and addressing a 
burly one-eyed man, whose reddened countenance testified to an acquaintance with 
rough weather or the bottle, she informed him that the young lady by her side 
was the passenger for Miss Wolf's. 

“ It would be more economical and seem more sociable to ask you to come 
with me,” she said, when the man had announced his readiness to start as soon as 
the horse was put to, “ but the friend I am going with is already so heavily loaded 
that he can hardly find room for me.” 

“ Always room for you, Miss Lavinia. You are one who brings her own 
welcome and does not take up much room,” said a voice behind them, and turning 
round they beheld a middle-aged man of comely and prosperous appearance. 
“ Not but the young lady would be welcome too,” continued the new comer, “ but 
there really is not room.” Edith, who fancied the colour in Miss Lavinia’s cheeks 
had taken a deeper tinge, protested that she should go very comfortably and 
contentedly in the cart, and by the time a few more civilities had been exchanged, 
and the gentleman had made gallant but ineffectual efforts to induce the ladies to 
take something, the carrier was ready and it was time to set off. 

“Will you sit alongside o’ me, Miss, or take the cheer inside?” he asked, as 
Edith prepared to enter the vehicle. The evening was lowering, but the one other 
passenger, an old woman with a swollen face tied up with a black handkerchief, 
cast such longing looks at the chair sheltered beneath the tilt, that Edith unhesi¬ 
tatingly abandoned it to her, ahd scrambled to her place beside the driver. 

" Mind you deliver her and her luggage safe and sound at Miss Wolfs, 
Scolley,” said Miss Lavinia, a<3 she exchanged, an amicable gesture with Edith. 

“ Safe An’ sound is the word, Miss Lavinia. There aint nothing likely to 
happen to her between this an’ that, as I know on,” answered Scolley, who 
appeared to think it his duty to entertain his passengers as well as drive them* 
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Availing herself of his readiness to furnish information, Edith questioned him about 
the Sudleigh’s. 0 

“ Mr. Sudleigh was a cripple,” he said, “ sickly and quiet-spirited, and with 
his wife and his son, who was also ailing, was abroad at present.” • 

“ Not the sort of man as should own a splendid place, as the Queen 
couldn’t hardly have a better. Which a palace, and green-houses, on* horses, an* 
servants, is thrown away upon a master as don’t seem able to get no joy out on 
’em. Sudleigh is a fine place and no mistake, an’ it will make you open your eyes 
when you see it, Miss, as you can by favour of the housekeeper.” 

Again she asked news of a Mr. Richard Lawson, and again was met by the 
declaration that no one of that name inhabited these parts. Then the conversation 
drifted to other topics, and the old woman chimed in meekly from her seat among 
the kegs, the bundles and the boxes, and the cage of live ducks that hemmed her 
in. “Here they be,” she said, looking out through the opening in the tilt at the 
back of the cart. 

“ Who?” asked Scolley. 

“ Why Miss Lavinia and Mr. Tyndal. The Lord forgive me if I don’t think 
as he is making up to her! ” 

“Well, I do believe as they area sitting a leetle. closer than need be,” 
remarked the carrier critically, as the vehicle dashed past their slow equipage. 
“ My father now, he was a man as had the power o’ observation, an dozens o’ times 
has he said to me, 4 Jeremy, my boy, if you can stick a long chaney pipe up on 
eend between a couple, there aint nothing between them, except naturally the 
chaney pipe, and if the contrary, wiscr-werser as you may say.* Now my opinion 
is, as you couldn’t a stick a chaney pipe up between Mr. Tyndal and Miss Lavinia 
without its touching one on em’, not to say both.” 

Edith laughed at this hovel test of sentiment, and even the old woman 
indulged in a feeble chuckle, although she declared it hurt her face to smile. 

“ It ’ud be a stunning good thing for her,” continued Scolley, u an’ I don’t 
say as it ’ud be a bad un for him.” 

“ It would be the best day’s work as ever he did,” said the old woman, with more 
energy than she had yet displayed, “ for if ever a good creeter drawed the breath o’ 
life, she is the one. My Mary Ann lived servant gal there for six months—she 
couldn’t stand it no longer—and when she had a whitlow on her thumb, Miss 
Lavinia was that kind as nothing could exceed it; doctoring the thumb and doing 
every thing as she could to spare Mary Ann, down to lighting the fires and pumping 
the water. You may not believe me, but the tears have come in my daughter’s 
eyes as she’s told me how Miss Lavinia toiled an’ moiled from morning to night, 
an’ how any bits an’ scraps and old gowns was good enough for her. It is a 
shame, a crying shame, I say ! ” • 

Apparently it was, for rendered lachrymal by her face ache, the tears flowed 
plentifully down her swollen checks. Edith, remembering her present relations to 
Miss Wolf, abstained from indiscreet questions, but she could not restrain her 
companions from expressing their opinions, and what she heard was exceedingly 
unfavourable to Miss Wolf, and to her own hopes of a tolerably comfortable stay in 
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Linsland. The carrier remembered himself at last* and remarked apologetically, 
that they had|£ifeken a little freely, but they had said nothing but good about them 
as deserved it; and she looked like a young lady as knew when to hold her tongue. 

She reassured him on that head, and it was not long before the cart stopped in 
front of a long two-storied white house, divided from the village street by an ex¬ 
ceedingly narrow strip of garden. The door was opened by Miss Lavinia, and 
Edith, having bestowed on the carrier the modest eighteen pence which was all he 
asked, was ushered into a large hall that occupied the entire width of the building, 
and had glass doors at the back opening on a garden that looked extensive and pleasant 
in the dim light. Upstairs things were not so agreeable, for she found that a narrow 
bed at the end of a long dormitory had been allotted to her, and Miss Lavinia, 
who occupied a couch in a similar room, could hold out no hope that Miss Wolf 
would be willing to modify her arrangements and accord a Separate bed-room. 
The lady was out this evening attending a lecture at the school-room, and it was 
with a feeling very like relief that Edith heard she need not Bee her until the 
morning. She had taken only a biscuit since her substantial breakfast at Bolston, 
and hunger and Miss Lavinia*s example impelled her to make the best of the scanty 
fare that awaited them on the tea-table, but the dim candle, and the meal served on 
the end of long ink-stained table in the deserted school-room did not hold out much 
hope of comfort in her new home. Comfort, however, not having been her object in 
coming to Linsland, she was disposed to support minor evils with philosophy. 
The plunge she dreaded was over, and Miss Lavinia, at least, was something to be 
thankful for. She stole into the dormitory after Edith had laid her head on the 
hard pillow provided for her, and smoothing the sheet, as she might have done for 
one of the absent children, hoped the new comer would soon get used to them all, 
and feel at home at Linsland. 

“ I am already used to you,” said Edith, as she drew down the mild face that 
bent over her and kissed it. For the moment she felt almost as if Dorcas was 
with her once more. 

“ She is a sweet girl,” thought Miss Lavinia. “ I hope she will be happy 
here.” A sigh, as she softly closed the dormitory door and went down to mend 
the household linen and wait for her cousin, indicated that her hopes and expecta¬ 
tions were not in accord. Sweet-natured at all times, Miss Lavinia was to-night 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness. She would have liked to share the 
joy in her heart with all around her, and to spread balm on every wound. She 
heard words that had made her young again, and told her thht her life of un¬ 
appreciated toil and self-renunciation was coming to an end. It was the least of 
her joy that an assured future and sheltered home would be hers ; she thought so 
much more of the delight it would be to make her husband happy and bring up 
his motherless children, reaping meanwhile a rich reward in their affection. “But 
how shall I tell Melissa?” she thought for the hundredth time, as the click of 
the garden gate and the sound of her cousin’s cough warned her to open the door. 

Miss Melissa Wolf, being addicted to self-deception, might perhaps have 
described herself as a stately and graceful lady, hardly past her youth, and de¬ 
riving from art but slight aid to her natural advantages; but an impartial observer 
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would bare been much less complimentary, and argued unfavourably of the lady’s 
sweetness of disposition at the first view of her narrow face, exceedingly thin lips, 
and cold restless eyes. 

“ Did the new teacher come ? ” she asked, pausing in the middle of the hall 
to remove a pair of well-fitting kid gloves. 

“ Yes, she is here cousin; but I thought as you were likely to be late, and she 
was very tired, it Was not necessary for her to sit up.” 

Miss Wolf made a sound that might indicate either dissatisfaction or reluctant 
acquiescence, and the younger cousin, who had relieved her of her gloves and 
umbrella, and was now taking off her bonnet, continued, “ she seems a remarkably 
nice girl, and is very pretty.” 

“Her prettiness wont be of much use to me. Can’t you take my veil off 
without pulling my hair, Lavinia ?” Early baldness had forced the lady to take 
to a front, but she flattered herself she and Lavinia were alone cognisant of the 
fact, and even Lavinia found it politic to feign ignorance that the artificial locks 
did not really take root in the august cousin’s cranium. “Tell Betsy to bring 
my supper,” she said, taking no notice of her companion’s meek apology. 

“ I let Betsy go to bed, cousin Melissa ; she was up this morning at five.” 

“ And I am to go without my supper, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, no! it is all set out in the kitchen, and I will boil the kidneys in a 
moment.” 

“ The kitchen !” exclaimed Miss Wolf, with concentrated scorn. “ Do you 
think my tastes are as low as your own ?” 

“ I will bring it to your room, cousin, if you like, but last time Betsy went to 
bed you took it in the kitchen,” said Miss Lavinia with unalterable sweetness. 
Muttering something about not wishing to wait all night, she turned in the direc¬ 
tion of the despised apartment, and settled herself in a large rush-seated chair, 
while the other lady turned up her sleeves, tied on an apron, and produced a dish 
of kidneys from the cupboard. 

“ No parsley, I suppose,” said Miss Wolf, whose temper had been unusually 
ruffled by something that had occurred outside ; for to do her justice, she did not 
usually show herself in quite as unfavourable a light as she was doing at present. 

“ Yes, indeed, here is the parsley, cousin, all ready chopped, and here is some 
nice fresh butter, as you see.” 

“ Did you get that money from Dunnage ?” asked Miss Wolf, going to a little 
mirror that huhg upon the wall to assure herself'that her front was perfectly 
straight, not hanging with the parting pointing to the corner of her eye, as she had 
found it one day to her horror and dismay, just after she had taken charge of the 
drawing class during her teacher’s absence. 

u I really think they are very poor, cousin, and Mrs. Dunnage was ill all the 
winter.” 

“ That means, I suppose, that you came atray without the money, as you 
generally do if I send you to collect a bill.” 

“ Indeed, I did my best,” said Lavinia, placing the savory dish and a hot plate 
before her cousin, and bringing a couple of huge baked potatoes from the oven 
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The mere sight of a dainty and well-cooked meal usually had a soothing and con¬ 
soling effect on Miss Wolf, but to-night she had taken many draughts from the 
foaming glass of ale beside her, and the kidneys had almost disappeared, before she 
ceased reminding her companion, how she had taken her in ten years before, when 
her father’s death left her destitute, how she had provided for all her wants ever 
since, and found but inadequate return in her careless and imperfect service. 

“ Cousin,” said the meek little woman at last, “ if you wish me to go, you 
have only to say so.” 

Miss Wolf cast on the speaker a look of blank amazement, for the words had 
been uttered in a tone of defiance that was both novel and surprising. 

“Where would you go?” she asked. “Degrade yourself by becoming a 
hireling, I suppose?” 

“lam that here, except—except ”- 

“ Except what ? ” 

“That I receive no wages.” 

Miss Wolf devoted herself assiduously to her supper, as if that were alone 
worthy to engage her attention, but her cousin continued. 

“ I work as no hireling would work, and yet I have never a penny in my 
pocket to buy a handkerchief or a pair of shoes. I was positively ashamed to-day ; 
my feet were all but on the ground. The best dress 1 have is so faded and 
frayed that it looks disgraceful, and it is years since I have had money to give 
the poor, or to get a little present for a child. Yes, cousin, decidedly it is better 
we should part, for you are not satisfied with me, and I am tired of giving all my 
time and strength to you, and not getting so much as a word of kindness in return.” 

Amazed, and alarmed at last, Miss Wolf had dropped her knife and fork, and 
was staring at Lavinia. Was it possible that she had drawn the reins too tightly, 
that they had snapped, and the poor and invaluable drudge was about to escape her. 

“Lavinia,” she said, speaking much more mildly than was her habit, “you 
should have told me you were in want of clothing. You had better go to-morrow 
and get a pair of those boots Wheeler is selling at half-a-crown a pair, and you can 
have my dove-coloured merino to make over for yourself.” 

“You are very good, Melissa! Betsy bought a pair of those boots, and the 
soles came off in a week, and the moths have ruined your gray merino. There is 
hardly enough of it left to make an apron. No cousin, it is beit we should part, 
and after all 1 need not disgrace you by becoming a servant.” 

“My dear, what else are you fit for? Your education is too superficial to 
make you a good teacher. Your home is here, and if you want things you must 
get them, but let us> have no more stupid discussions, they only make my head ache, 
and spoil my -supper ”; and thinking it advisable to create a diversion, she asked 
abruptly, “ did you find out how many children Mr. Tyndal intends to send to 
school on Monday ?” 

“ Jem is coming back. L think that is all, but I did not like to question 
Mr. Tyndal about it,” 

“I do not see why you should be so delicate in speaking to a mere village 
grocer.” Miss Wolf spoke acrimoniously. Soon after Mr. Tyndal lost his wife. 
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she had perceived that the widower was of goodly proportions and well-to-do in 

the world; and after a struggle with her pride, she had decided that it might 
be possible for her to overlook his four children and vulgar occupation, and 
abase herself to his level, but Mr. Tyndal having completely ignored her con¬ 
descension and cautious advances, her prejudices against him and his profession 
had returned with tenfold violence, and she found a malicious pleasure in disparag¬ 
ing him. If Mis9 Melissa had her reasons for uttering uncomplimentary remarks in 
regard to Mr. Tyndal, Miss Lavinia had hers for resenting them, and it was. with 
considerable warmth that she answered, “I don’t see why you should speak of 
him in that way, his education is equal to ours, and his position infinitely superior. 
It is quite as respectable to my mind to deal in groceries, as to deal in prayers and 
sermons, which was all our grandfather, that you are so proud of, did, for if he 
had preached and prayed from any higher motive than the desire to make a living^ 
he would not have ill-treated his wife in private and made his children’s hom e 
miserable.” 

“You are blasphemous,” exclaimed Miss Wolf, but she thought it prudent to 
make a hasty retreat before something irremediable had been said, and to leave 
Lavinia to regain her normal meekness and submission. The poor little woman 
alone in the kitchen, sank down on the chair her patron had vacated, and reproach¬ 
ed herself that she had not taken advantage of her access of courage to reveal her 
intentions. “ How shall I ever bring it out ? ” she thought. “ She seems to drive 
the words back from my lips, and I really don’t think she can afford to pay any one 
to take my place.” There rushed to her mind the thousand daily duties and tasks 
that devolved on her, and that no one would perform equally well, but there also 
came the memory of Mr. Tyndal’s words, and of his entreaties that she would be 
a mother to his neglected children, and a friend and wife to him; and it is no 
wonder that the sweet cast out the bitter, and she preferred duty and happiness 
combined to a draught of duty unsweetened by pleasure or affection; but this 
dreaming would never do, and returning to her usual habits of industry, she rose 
to put the kitchen in order before she went to bed. Now it was a universally 
received axiom in the house, that dainty fare generally, and suppers in particular, 
disagreed with Miss Lavinia, yet so perverse and illogical is human nature, that the 
odor of her cousin’s meal had provoked in her sensations that might have been 
mistaken for hunger, and now that she was alone she took the crisp potato skins 
from the cloth, and dipping them in the meagre remains of gravy and butter in 
the dish, ate them with avidity. Nature had bestowed on her a sweet temper and 
good appetite, but often during the years she had passed at Linsland she bad 
been tempted to consider the last gift in any light but that of a blessing. 

Chapter XXIX. 

A hard pillow and uncomfortable bed have at least the negative advantage of 
not encouraging slothfulness. Edith awoke with the dawn, and from the open 
window near her bed certainly saw her new home under its most favourable aspect, 
with all the glamor and dewy freshness of the new-born day about it. The garden 
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was large and in good order, the lawn was separated by a trellis, gay with sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, and jasmine, from a meadow beyond, that appeared in its turn 
to be bounded by a brook, thickly planted at intervals with filbert bushes along its 
nearest border. The temptation to explore wa? irresistible. Miss Lavinia had 
informed her that they did not breakfast till eight, it could not be much more than 
five now, so there was ample time for a walk ; there was even time for a visit to 
Mrs. Brown, and as this was Saturday, and school duties would commence on Mon¬ 
day, it was perhaps well to profit by the present opportunity. She dressed quickly, 
put the photographs given her by Jane in her pocket, and went down stairs almost 
as stealthily as if she feared the terrible mistress of the house would meet her and 
stop her. Once outside she breathed freely, and found little difficulty in 
retracing the road they had followed yesterday, until she came to a cross road 
and a sign-board that bore the words “ To Sudleigh.” The carrier had assured her 
that it led to the great house, and the gamekeeper’s cottage^she knew was situated 
on the outskirts of the park, but as the park, according to all account, was unusual¬ 
ly spacious, that would leave her a wide radius to explore, and she resolved to 
ask her way of the first person she met. The road was broad, and shaded by fine 
forest trees, and the hedges, thick and green, were alive with birds, and sheltered 
many a wild flower. At any other time they would have tempted Edith to linger, 
but this morning she was too eager to reach her destination to bestow more than 
passing attention on them. She walked on briskly, passing now a gate, now a 
clump of woodland, a field of turnips or of waving wheat; and it was not until she 
had walked for a mile or more, after passing the sign-post, that a boy carrying a 
milk can entered the road from a* gate in front of her. She hurried after him, and 
asked the way to the gamekeeper’s. “You come along wi’ me,” said the youth 
casting upon her a look of stolid scrutiny, and she obediently walked by his side the 
length of several fields before he spoke again. “ You git on that theer wall,” he said, 
pointing to a stone construction four or five feet high.” “ Theers Brown’s. You can 
see the chimbely,” he continued, when she had attained the elevation he indicated. 

* Yes, I see a house quite plainly,” answered Edith, “ but it seems a good way 
off. How am I to get to it ? ” 

“Well, now, if it was me I should cut across the fields an* over hedge an’ ditch, 
but the hedge-rows is as wet as a river, an’ some o' the hedges is thick, maybe you 
had best foller the road an’ keep to yer right. Don’t ye take the road to Stan- 
borough, but keep on by the eend o’ Muster White's barn. Then walk three fields 
an* turn down a lane between two woods, an’ you’ll see the c plaee a-standin’ 
straight afore you in a medder.” 

The directions were quite exact, but it was some time before she reached 
Mr. White* s barn, and the woodland lane was long and exceedingly wet, but it came 
to an end at last, and then the meadow referred to, all studded with the spikes of the 
daffodils that had bloomed there in spring, stretched before her. She followed a 
narrow path through the wet grass, and soon reached a gate in the hedge that 
enclosed the cottage. The structure though rustic was substantial, and every 
thing from the row of beehives beneath their shelter, to the well cultivated garden, 
indicated that it was the abode of thrift and order. Even now a man, aided by a 
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good-sized boy, was busy arranging supports for a long f row of green peas, when 
the sudden baric of a dog that darted out from the porch made him aware of 
Edith’s presence, and while the boy restrained the too zealous canine, lie laid down 
the bundle of poles he held, and came forward to open the gate for l^r. 

“Can I see, Mrs. Brown ?” she asked. 

“Well, no, Mis9,” he said slowly, “ my Missis is away from home just now, busy 
helping to welcome a little stranger ns has just come to be a friend o* hers, an’ 
come to where it wasn’t much wanted, for there was seven already. She wont be 
back till towards night time.” 

“And old Mrs. Brown, your mother; can I sec her? I have a message for her.” 

“ Well, no, ” said the gamekeeper again, “ I am sorry to say as there aint no 
possibility o’ your seeing her. She’s been staying at Scarborough for the last 
month.” 

“When do you expect her back?” asked Edith, much disappointed. 

“ It’s hard to rightly say. She may be back in a month or so, or she may 
stay till pretty nigh Christmas accordin’ as it suits her health. Who, shall I tell 
my Missis, called, for though your face seems familiar like, I can't for the life o* me 
recall your name, Miss.” 

“ My name is Lawson, but you never saw mo before. Until yesterday I was 
governess in the family of Mr. Smvthe of Bolston, and when your son William 
heard I was coming to live at Linslnnd, lie and his wife asked me to call here and 
tell you nil about them.” 

“ Very kind o’ you, Miss, but it seems to me it must be a goodish while since 
Bill’s wife sent any message to us, or to anybody, for it is well nigh arf a year 
since she died.” 

“ It is quite that since his first wife died, but I am speaking of the second one.” 

“ What, married again already!” 

“ There were many excuses for him, Mr. Brown ; the baby was almost dead 
from mismanagement and neglect. He could not very well help it.” 

“ Sacrificed himself for the baby, did lie ? Did the baby require an ugly old 
woman to look after it, or would a young one answer the purpose as well ?” 

“She is a very nice, cheerful, industrious, young woman, ” said Edith, drawing 
one of the portraits from her pocket. “ Please give this to Mrs. Brown, and I will 
call again, and bring one for your mother if you will be kind enough to let me have 
a line at Miss Wolfs at LinslAnd when she returns.” 

The gamekeeper looked somewhat waggishly at the photograph, and Edith 
having promised to call again, turned her steps hurriedly in the direction of home, 
which she would probably have reached in time for breakfast and without mis¬ 
adventure, if she bad not rashly attempted a short cut across the fields, which 
she supposed would now be drier than they were*an hour or two ago. The sun 
however* had not yet done much execution, her skirts were soon soaked to the 
knees, she lost her way in the unfamiliar fields, and jvas forced to turn out of her 
path more than once to avoid horned cattle, of which she had been nervously afraid 
since, in her infantile years, she ventured out one market day at Burnham with, 
Dorcas, and they had been chased by an infuriated cow and greatly terrified. 
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At last tired, hot, and draggled, she beheld Miss Wolf’s abode, and after a 
timid knock, she also beheld that lady herself, who stood stiff and still, outraged 
and indignant in the hall. Edith bowed, the iciest of salutations answered hers, 
while a pair qf sharp eyes roamed in stern disapproval over her soiled and disordered' 
dress. 

“The grass was wet, and I lost my way,” she said apologetically. 

“ I knew yon did,” exclaimed Miss Lavinin, entering from the kitchen. “ Come 
and get your breakfast, unless you would like to change you dress first,” she added, 
becoming aware of Edith’s draggled condition. 

“ Be silent, Lavinia,” said Miss Wolf sternly. u It will be time enough for 
her to think of breakfast when she has heard that I do not approve of young ladies 
wandering about the country by themselves, and that it is the custom for those 
under my roof to ask my permission when they wish to go out.” 

Edith struggled hard to utter the mild answer that turnethaway wrath. The 
tyranny that would make a prisoner of her roused her indignation, and so did the 
pompous and insulting manner, but to some extent she had really been in the wrong; 
she had acted, to say the least, unceremoniously, and if she wished to remain at 
Linsland long enough to see Mrs. Brown, it was worse than folly to quarrel with 
Miss Wolf. 

“I have been accustomed to go out in the morning,” she said, “and I never 
thought”- 

Miss Wolf interrupted. “You never thought I should object to your walking 
out of my house in the night, and leaving the door open ? ” 

If Dorcas had been there, she would have recognised the danger signals in 
Edith’s eye and on her check. The injustice and meanness of the speech were 
more than she could endure. 

“I did not go out till broad daylight,” she said, “and I drew the door after 
me and tried it. It cannot be opened from the outside, as you know perfectly 
well.” What more she might have said it is impossible to tell, for Miss Lavinia, 
who was listening to the discussion from behind the shelter of the kitchen door, 
now did a deed unparalleled in all her ten years with Miss Wolf; she ventured to 
interfere. “Cousin, cousin!” she screamed, and the lady turned to the kitchen 
with the expectation of finding there some appalling disaster or wonderful discovery. 
Lavinia made a rapid sign of intelligence and whispered, “ I only wanted to get you 
away.” Miss Wolf bestowed on her a look that ought to have frozen her, but 
she continued in spite of it. “ She seems a high-spirited girl, and if she should 
leave us now, what in the world should we do with all the children coming back 
on Monday ? ” 

“ The best wc could, I suppose.” 

“That means that you wou*d have to take all the higher classes, and be ill 
in your bed in a week ; frankly, cousin, if that happened again, I really think I 
should run away.” 

The same mysterious hint or threat that had alarmed her the night before 
quieted her now. She relieved her feelings by a gesture of indignant scorn, but 
she avoided further dispute with Edith by going through the scullery and out by 
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the back door into the garden. As for the young lady she ran upstairs, and 
tired, over-cxcited and disappointed, she shed a few hot tears as she changed her 
dress. “ You wont hear any more about it,” said Miss Lavinia, who surprised her 
while her eyes were still wet. “ Come down, dear, and get your breakfast. It was 
at least as much my fault as yours, for I ought to have told you how particular 
she is.” 

" She is a wicked woman! ” said Edith impulsively. 

“ Even if that were true, as I am her cousin, and we are both under her roof, 
it will be best not to talk of it.” 

“You are right,” said Edith, touched by the mild rebuke. ‘‘Forgive me.” 
She herself was almost inclined to vote early walks a mistake when she perceived 
how hungry hers had made her, and how trifling was the provision made for the 
morning meal. She ate the thick bread spread with rancid butter and swallowed 
a decoction that was called coffee, and then in obedience to an intimation from 
Miss Lavinia, set herself to prepare a plan of study for all the classes for the 
ensuing half-year; and by the time that it was finished, amended by Miss Wolf, 
copied out on large cardboards to be hung in the two school-rooms, and 
numerous copies of the rules of the establishment were also prepared, it was 
eleven o’clock at night, and the monotonous and weary task had brought on a 
headache. The next day was Sunday, and as Miss Wolf was away from 
home, and had only left her a plan of religious instruction to prepare, there 
was a little welcome rest and quiet. On Monday the scholars assembled and school 
commenced, and before the end of the week the regular routine was pretty well 
established, and Edith could judge with accuracy of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of being teacher at Linsland Academy. The morning commenced with 
two or more music lessons before breakfast; then there was school from nine 
till twelve; dinner, a walk with the children, correction of exercises, superin¬ 
tendence of backward pupils, &c., from twelve till two, then school again till 
five ; and tea, study hour, more music lessons and corrections until bed-tirne. 
Miss Lavinia, who taught in the boys’ division, found some relief in the household 
tasks and outside work that fell to her share, hut for Edith there was no change 
from the wearisome routine. Even Sunday brought but little rest, for Miss Wolf 
not only prided herself on the large amount of religious instruction given in her 
school, but also insisted that it should all bo imparted on the day to which she 
considered religion exclusively belonged. A more deadening existence can hardly 
be conceived. Edith could scarcely ever secure a few moments of privacy; she had 
no access to any but school books, and for that matter no time to read; A generous 
diet might have alleviated to some extent the strain on the vitality, but the frugal 
lady of Linsland Academy had lately taken a notion that her expenditure had 
been too lavish, and that a few extra shillings ‘might be squeezed out of the 
weekly expenses, and the result of this extra economy was seen in the hungry 
looks and secret murmur of the scholars. That* Miss Wolf did not subject 
herself to any privations in the furtherance of this object was quite evident. 
To keep up appearances she shared the general dinner, but she took three meals 
a day in her own apartment, and at such times appetizing odors would escape into 
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the passages and school-room to taunt the hungry boarders. More than once 
had Edith found means to provide a feast of bread and cheese or gingerbread, 
which was eaten surreptitiously beneath the bed clothes, and gained her great 
popularity. TVhat she could do, however, to stem the tide of just discontent 
was very little, and on her more than on any of the others the low diet was telling, 
perhaps because in her case its action was aided by the effects of uncongenial and 
excessive work. 

Nearly ten weeks bad dragged themselves wearily away, and Mrs. Brown was 
still in Scarborough, when three pieces of intelligence camo to the knowledge of 
the school girls and roused them to a high pitch of excitement and curiosity. 
Edith heard them with less interest, for she could not know that a change was 
about to take place that would greatly influence her own future. 

(To be continued.) 


JOURNEY FROM NIMBAIIARA TO UDAIPORE. 


Tho night was past, and morn wo spied. 

44 Up Dnbujoo,” Lnchman loudly cried. 

Full of tho journey tho day would bring. 

Up from my clmrpoy did I spring. 

It was day when tho packing done 
Our cart with jolts Ix'gan its run. 

Two miles wc had scaredy told 

Whon our way was cross’d by a sepoy old. 

44 No farther, Sir, Givo mo tho foo 
Tho Nabob wants for your safety. 

Four pico is all you have to pay 
Thou safe and sound, you go your way.” 

44 Not a sholl, not a pico, ” said Laclunan Sing 
44 Como nigh and soo who site within. ” 

The man affrighted cast a look, 

And saw mo ponder o’er a book, 

44 Jy Sarkar ki,” was all ho said, 

Then liko a thiof full last ho Hod. 

Four miles off and another stand 
Of foo again a now demand. 

But thanks to Lachman’s Bnidkee cor/l 
Tlioro camo none but was made rt fool. 

Tho angry sun tho zenith gained 
His burning rays all tiuturo pained. 

Tho kino, rostless, their shelter took 
Our gliftry swiftly cross’d a brook. 

There was a shady Bm'la nigh 
To which our boasts of themelvos did hie. 

I took a batb in tho cool stream there, 

Whilo Lachman cook’d his simple fare. 

Tho bullocks fed, refreshment o’er 
We loft our shelter just at four. 

Tho sun sank down, tho lamps wore lit 
A bazar seen, we entored it. 

All wont to sleep but I distress’d. 

Of Poorictt, kutchoarif * wont in quest. 

Tho Baniafoaring fled with lias to 
His wife said 44 Nothing to your tasto 
Could bo got hero, O kind Bapjoo, 

For who in a village e’er buys ghee ? n 
- Hard Laddoos and black ahaw of oil 
Was what I had for nil my toil. 

Chana and gur to travelers sweet 
My weary eyes could never moot. 

Midnight ovor, did Lachman cry, 

44 Rise up, rise up, but see the sky.” 

Ever ready we rose from hod 
And seated us beneath the shed 
Of our oart, and it wont along, 

Moonbeams quivering all the way long. 
Beforo time served us to go far 
Who meets u« ? tho village Chowkeedar. 

** How, Sirs, how so unwiso yon are, 

Where, Sirs, where, is the morning strip 
To go before even he is up 
Is talking freely from the cup 
Of danger, that you do not know. 

The Bheels do never mercy show. 


Civo me my foe, three koa from boro 
You may pass safe, tho way is clear. 

Beware at night of passing more, 

Tho place beyond is danger sore.” 

If iw anna got, ho went his way 
The morning star proclaimed tho day. 

Some six miles olf a halt wo mado. 

Full half an horn* wo delayed. 

The sunbeams on tho hills did play 
When wo started merrily on our way. 

Wo reached a shady mango grovo 
Into which tlio carter drove. 

For midday rest alighted wo 
As liard by us was a green bowlcc- 
1 mado a fire to bake huthi ; 

And a man inquir’d of my choti. 

A clioti 1 1 had truly none, 

So lio thought me a Mussulman. 

Still of that ho was hardly Biiro, 

For on my neck was Jnmtow pure. 

1 only laughed, surprised he wont, 

And to some bitter thoughts gave vent. 

Tho sun declined, our cart ready stood 
And wo in haste uid take our food. 

Six hours' drive brought ns a village within. 
And now our Laeliraan his wob did spin 
44 Where’s tho Bolai, and the Chowkeedar ; 

We big Sircar’s officials aro.” 

All tho villago was now astir 

Tho Balai nods, says, 44 Your orders, Sir.” 

“ Wlioro th’devil tho Chowkcdar has gone? 

Call him soon, or ho is undone.” 

At last affrighted tho man appeared— 

Bowing low to us he neared; 

44 A watcr-pot is all we ask 

Cot us ono soon; one more your task. 

See wo are safe till night is o’er. 

In the morning wo start for Udaipore.” 

Tho night once past, our journey bogan 
Until the sun his half race ran. 

Then refreshed and rested, we proceeded. 

The noontide heat little heeUed. 

The sunbeams fell hot on tho parched up grass. 
But soon we enter'd Dcrwari pass. 

A strong defile was this wo saw; 

Rooks in tho form of many s jaw 
Defend it, while with swords drawn out 
A guard of sepoys tall and stout 
The spiked ontranco gate do keep; 

The Octroi office was all asleep. 

And safe our ghary sped along, 

For 2iamU Checj * we had none. 

Six miles was all from here we went 
The way was oasy of descent. 

In the cool shade of evoning we 
Our long expected placo did see. 

Braja Nath Bankerjee. 


MatuH Chctj = articles on which duty is levied. 
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“ THE YELLOW ROSE.” 

Translated from the French of M. Charles de Bernard. 

Chapter VII. 

The honeymoon is not a delusion. Even where love is wanting, custom 
imposes on the newly-married a harmony to which the most incompatible characters 
are submissive. Loving each other with a passion which was serene in its ardor, 
Celestine and her husband obeyed the laws of their hearts rather than those of custom. 
Initiated into the secrets of a happiness whose delights she had never imagined, 
the young wife felt the fanaticism mixed with gratitude which a divinity inspires 
in the beings it has created. Dramond on his side attached himself more and 
more profoundly to the charming child whose destiny was confided to him. 
Thus united to one another by a love in flower which had before it all the long 
spring of their youth for its bloom, it seemed impossible that a cloud should 
obscure for a single day their happy lot, but the cloud came nevertheless, and 
perhaps its precocious apparition was an advantage, for morning storms pass away 
the quickest. 

Francis had drifted into marriage on one of those unexpected and rapid 
currents which do not leave to those who fall into them the strength to struggle 
or the time to reflect. Arrived at the goal his coolness returned to him, and with 
it a strange apprehension which insinuated itself little by little into his mind, as a 
caterpillar gnaws a flower leaf after leaf. The faults of Celestine which he had 
treated as trifles when he beheld them, appeared more serious now that he sought 
without finding them. He thought they slumbered but were not corrected, and 
their silence alarmed him. A conceited man would have attributed the change in 
his wife’s character to his own merits, but without having too low an estimate of 
himself, Dramond was not conceited. The even temper, the unchangeable gentle¬ 
ness that had replaced the former irritability of Celestine charmed him at first, 
astonished him afterwards, and finished by causing him a secret uneasiness. Only 
half believing in the reality of a revolution w'hich he had never hoped would be 
so rapid, he explained it by all possible reasons except the true one—that love is an 
unfailing reformer. 

“The lioness sleeps, but who shall assure me that she will not wake 
again?” he said to himself sometimes, when he was furtively watching his 
wife, whose glance, deprived of its lightning, slumbered languidly in an eye soft 
as velvet. 

This dread of the awaking of the lioness became with Francis a continual 
preoccupation^ and dictated to him little by little a systematic line of conduct. 
Quick, hot-tempered, irritable himself, he put his temper under severe treatment. 
He played all the pumps of reason on his own ardent character, so as to extinguish 
the smallest sparks that by their contact might explode the feminine saltpetre 
that he dreaded. Watching thus night and day to maintain conjugal harmony 
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he put aside with careful attention all the elements of discord. The least discus¬ 
sions, the most inoffensive contradictions were dreaded by him, and became impos¬ 
sible with the care he took to avoid them. Thanks to this conciliatory policy, 
Celestine follcvwed the matrimonial path without finding either pebbles or thorns, 
but soon—sad compensation—it appeared to her that the Rowers also became more 
rare. Francis had gone too far. The continual watchfulness which he imposed 
upon himself changed little by little the ease of his manner. On the watch against 
his own impulsiveness, he affected at every opportunity a maturity of judgment, 
a calmness of mind which a simple heart would be apt to feel savored more of 
reason than of tenderness. Now women are not satisfied to see themselves loved 
with reason and moderation; and Celestine especially, whose ardent imagination 
always chose the cloud nearest heaven on which to build her air castles, no longer 
finding in her husband the enthusiasm which seemed to her the natural element 
of love, felt by degrees the discomfort of a bird that flies in an atmosphere too 
heavy for its wings. She could not help thinking Francis very peaceful and very 
serious for his years. Judging by appearances, according to the manner of women, 
who are all endowed with more intuition than penetration, she interpreted by a 
decline of passion this calm and precocious gravity. She believed herself less 
loved, and tliis thought, which would have irritated her in her single days, plunged 
her now into profound sadness, for the energy which she formerly spent in her 
least movements was now concentrated in her heart. Of a child for ever in revolt, 
love had made a woman. 

One evening, several months after their marriage, the couple, who had establish¬ 
ed themselves in Paris, found themselves alone together in a box at Feydeau’s. 
Celestine, leaning against the back of the chair, languid and pensive, looked at 
the stage mechanically, without seeing the actors or hearing the music. By her 
side Francis appeared absorbed in a meditation more or less profound. During 
some days he had remarked the sadness of his wife, and he sought for the cause 
without discovering it. They remained thus during the entire representation, both 
thoughtful, but keeping their thoughts to themselves, and only speaking at long 
intervals ; in short, plunged in one of those mutual distractions often the precursors 
of matrimonial disagreements. Among the spectators whose eyes were attracted 
by the beauty of Madame Dramond, was one who observed with uninterrupted 
attention all that passed in their box. It was Aristide Tessier, who had returned 
from Bretagne only a few days before. At the sight of the Dramonds he felt the 
resentment, which had been temporarily set aside by the heritage of M. Marjolier, 
awake in all its force. The sadness which he believed he remarked in the face of 
Celestine, the thoughtful air of. Francis, caused him one of those secret joys 
which the most legitimate enmity cannot justify. 

" They do not look happy ,* 5 he said, smiling after the manner of Iago. He pass¬ 
ed the rest of the night in digesting a hitter desire of vengance, and in meditating on 
a project against which under any other circumstances his naturally honest character 
would have revolted, but which he now welcomed greedily ; for self-love wounded, 
becomes as ferocious as a tiger. The next day, rolled up from head to foot ia the 
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invisible mantle of hypocrisy, he went to Dramond's liouse, and was received by 
his former friend. 

“You have forgiven me?” asked the young husband, with a smile that was 
slightly ironical. * 

“If we were to cut one another’s throats, what good would that do us?” 
answered Aristide, with affected good nature. “ You played me an abominable 
trick, but as I cannot punish you, I am obliged to forgive you.” 

Celestine, who entered the saloon an instant after Tessier, showed no embarrass¬ 
ment at the sight of the man she had been so near marrying. He had made so little 
impression upon her heart that she could welcome him with the amiable smile that 
one accords to an old acquaintance. This calm and friendly reception increased 
Aristide's anger, hut he did not betray what was passing within him, and before 
the woman who had so completely forgotten him, he also seemed to have forgot¬ 
ten his own recent hopes. Indifference and resignation agree well together; and 
from his first visit Tessier found himself well received at the house of his friend, who 
by much cordiality seemed to wish to repair his former wrongs. In a little time, 
and without the least opposition, he took possession of the post of family friend in 
its most perfidious sense. To prevent any suspicion on the part of Francis he 
often spoke to him with interest of an imaginary project of marriage, an unnecessary 
precaution to take with a man who felt no distrust, and one that would have proved 
insufficient to shut the eves of a jealous husband, for sometimes husbands, 
unlike wolves, devour each other mutually. While he was waiting for the 
vengeance which his vindictive spirit enjoyed in advance, Aristide patiently filled 
the post of Sigisbee, and obtained one after the other permission to fulfil all the 
little duties of the position; as to favors, this Cromwell of the boudoir seemed to 
have forgotten all about them. It was he who undertook to procure boxes at the 
theatre, to copy new music, to find patterns for embroidery, to run from one 
fashionable shop to another; all missions that annoy a husband, that a lover who 
has gained his position does not care to undertake, but which are eagerly fulfilled 
by probationary lovers. 

Celestine received his attentions at first with hardly concealed weariness; but 
one of those evil ideas which women do not always resist occurred to her. The 
thought of taking by means of jealousy the measure of her husband’s attachment 
to her, caused her suddenly to modify the icy reserve with which she had until 
then treated her’former adorer, Tessier immediately remarked the change and 
misinterpreted it, misled by a little love and much vanity. 

“Francis,” he said to himself that evening when he went home, “you carried 
off my wife, if I were to carry off yours now, which of us would have the most cause 
to laugh ?” 

The matrimonial cataract had not covered Drgmond’s eyes with a veil too 
thick to permit him to perceive the perfidious intentions of his former friend. 
Once on his guard he observed attentively, and from one thing or another soon 
guessed the plot against his honor. His first impulse had been to throw the traitor 
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out of doors by way of the window, but a strange reflection restrained him, and 
finished by causing him to adopt a policy quite opposed to summary justice. 

“ Celestine is only eighteen,” he reasoned ; “she is beautiful as the angels, but 
no doubt, ala?! less perfect than they are. I have then before me twenty perilous 
years; twenty years full of the frequent struggles in which so many husbands, as 
worthy of a better lot as I am, succumb to their fate. We are not in Turkey. 
I cannot cover Celestine with a veil and hide her in the inmost recesses of a harem. 
We arc in Paris, my wife goes out, every where the men notice her, several no 
doubt are trying to make themselves agreeable, and the combat is inevitable. Why, 
then, should it not take place at once ? A danger recognised is half disarmed, and the 
perfidy of Tessicr may serve me instead of hurting me. He is a very presentable 
specimen of the race of lovers. His antecedents give him an extra chance of 
success. His position here makes him really dangerous; well, let him court Celes¬ 
tine. I permit it. One tries the temper of an arm to make sure that it will not 
break in one’s hand on the day of need, why not try a wife’s virtue in the same wav ; 
if, ns I do not doubt she will, mine comes victorious out of the struggle, I shall 
have gained twenty years of peace and confidence, besides, I will be on the watch, 
however closely my eyes appear to be shut.” 

Having taken this resolution, of which we cannot undertake to praise the 
wisdom, Fnncis continued to welcome Aristide the same as ever. Then between 
the young wife and the two friendly enemies began one of those mysteri¬ 
ous dramas so common in family life, in which each person adopts the favorite 
device of Louis XI. The more security Francis feigned the more coquetry his 
wife showed, and thus dupes of one another, both deceived Tessicr, who alone, in 
spite of his complicated manoeuvres, deceived no one. Celestine was the first to 
tire of this dissimulation, which was not at all in her character, and the impertur¬ 
bable security of her husband appeared to her insulting. / She saw in his exaggera¬ 
ted confidence the irrefragable proof of an indifference which wounded her cruelly. 
Desperate at the thought that she could not create in him one of those furious 
jealousies which women of passionate temperament accept indulgently as a proof 
of love, she ceased her false coquetry, which having no longer an object, appeared 
to her contemptible, and soon sank into that gloomy apathy which after a struggle 
is apt to seize disappointed hopes and affections* At this sympton Francis trembled, 
for he attributed the sadness of his wife to the remorse which is always awaked in 
a virtuous miud by the first approach of a guilty passion, Aristide rejoiced in the 
same belief, and to widen the ground he believed he had gained, he employed a 
tactic which is almost always successful with unhappy women. Every time he saw 
a cloud on Celestine’s brow, or the trace of tears on her face, he murmured the 
following sentence, varying the form, but never the sense, “If anything could 
console me for having lost you, it would be the sight of the happiness you enjoy.” 

A woman to whom one speaks twenty times a day of her happiness begins to 
doubt its existence. Madame Dramond, who had ceased to believe in hers, shrank 
each time that he repeated his hypocritical congratulations, the irony being only 
the more poignant because it was disguised. At last she revolted against the 
torture. 
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Chapter VIII. 

"My happiness!” cried Celestine, exploding one evening when she was alone 
with Tessicr. " Why do you always speak of my happiness ?” 

Aristide started like a hunter long on the watch, who perceives Ihe game for 
which he has lain in ambush. 

" Am I deceived?” he said pathetically. " Are you not really the happiest of 
women ?” 

The absence of Mme. Regnault, who was travelling in Switzerland with her 
husband, had debarred Celestine from those confidences which often act as 8 safety 
valve, which if closed, throws back sorrow on the heart, perhaps too weak to 
support it. Just now the desire to relieve herself by speech became the more 
irresistible that it bad been long restrained. The secret grief of the young wife 
betrayed itself, although she still tried to conceal it, and she answered Aristide by 
a sob. 

"In the name of heaven, what is the matter? What do these tears mean?” 
asked the deceiver, drawing away the handkerchief that she held to her face. 

“ He does not love me,” she answered, throwing herself disconsolately into an 
arm-chair. 

The exclamation was only moderately pleasing to the friend of the house; but 
far from revealing his vexation, he continued :— 

"Dear Celestine, pray open your heart to me. If you have sorrows, to 
whom should you confide them if not to a friend as devoted as I am, for 
you know, do you not, that I am your friend ? I should be unhappy, indeed, 
if you doubted my affection, because I dare not show you how great it is. Do 
not then restrain your tears, allow me at least the sad happiness of wiping them 
away.” 

The perfidious words attained their object. Celestine no longer saw in the man 
sitting near her her former persevering admirer, but rather a friend ready to lis¬ 
ten, and perhaps able to understand her. 

"My poor Aristide,” she answered, no longer seeking to restrain her sorrow, 
which overflowed like the contents of a full vessel exposed to the fire, M You think 
me happy, but I am not. It would be long to tell you all about it. You know 
my disposition, you know that in spite of my faults, my heart is not bad, and that 
those who love me can do what they like with me. Well, he does not understand 
that; he does not love me, I tell you. You remember that when I was to marry 
you I was often vefry cross, and so were you with me ; we disputed continually, but 
our little quarrels left no bitterness in our hearts. When l had scolded you 
I forgave you; I never thought about you, for I did not love you, hut I love him; 

I love him Aristide, and I am very unhappy. Do you not think so?” 

Just now Aristide found the path of the confidant a thorny one. 

" Does he not treat you well ?” he asked, biting his lips. 

“ Well, yes ; how can I explain it to you. He i^good to me; he accords me 
entire confidence; what I want he wants; my lightest wishes are granted before 
I can express thetn; with him I have hardly the opportunity to desire* anything # 
Even, my caprices—but then I have no longer caprices—one has those when one is 
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happy. In short, since my marriage there has never been the slightest disagree-* 
ment between us ; in appearance I have no right to complain, but I ask you, 
Aristide, without passion can the heart live V* 

“ Oh 1 ,f said Tessier, raising his eyes to the ceiling. “ The heart, passion”— 

Celestine cut his words short. “ If you only knew,” she said, “ in the beginning 
how beautiful my life was, and how incomparable my happiness. My love for 
him had changed me so that you would not have recognised me. I did not 
know myself. My disposition, so headstrong, became yielding; I who formerly 
obeyed no one, I sought to read his will in his eyes ; nothing irritated me. I was 
never angry. In short, you will hardly believe it, but I was no longer ill- 
humored at all. Now, ought he not to have loved me ? You would have done so 
if you had been in his place.” 

“Ah ! ” cried the family friend, but he had no time to say more. 

“Well, he does not love me,” continued Celestine as if discouraged. “My 
affection seems sometimes to worry rather than please him. If I express my 
feelings with vivacity, he'seems more uneasy than happy; instead of nourishing 
my enthusiasm with his, he answers calmly and reasonably, and his words fall on 
my heart like ice. Would he try to lessen my attachment to him if he did not 
feel an inability to respond to it ? One never complains of too much love until 
one has ceased to love.” 

“Then you think he loves you no longer?” said Tessier, treacherously 
touching on the sore place. 

“I am sure of it,” answered Celestine vehemently. “Do you want a proof? 
When you came to see us I received you gladly, for I wanted to understand how 
Francis really felt. You will not be angry with what I am about to say. To a 
friend one can speak openly. Well, the pleasure that I showed when I saw you, 
my amiability, my coquetry, all that was not for you, it was for him, to punish 
him, to make him uneasy, to make him jealous. I succeeded well, did I not ? 
You were not deceived, I know well. You are aware that I do not love you, that it is 
impossible that I should love you. But he cannot know my heart as I know it 
myself; if he cared for my affection, would he not fear lest another should rob him of 
it? If he loved me, would he not be jealous ? Is he jealous ? Answer me. You 
come here every day, at any hour you please ; does he even see your assiduity; does 
he ever appear to remember that you were formerly on the point of marrying me, 
or to understand that the intimacy which he authorizes may be dangerous for me ? 
What does it matter to him! You have been here now for two hours. I am alone 
with you, he knows it, but it does not trouble him. lie went out when you came, 
and he does not return. Aristide, he cannot love me, and I love him so much.” 

This time the consoler did not try to wipe away the tears that flowed down the 
cheek of .Celestine. The crrielly innocent confession which he had just heard 
had blown down with a breath his lover's air castles, and he remained some time 
motionless and mute, with frowning brows and trembling lips. Little by little he 
calmed himself, the shock which his vanity had just received furnished a new 
aliment to bis malice, and threw him into the dark path which passes by calumny 
to attain vengeance. 
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“I have known Francis for a long time,” he said ihoughtfully, “but I never 
remarked in his disposition the coldness and calmness with which you reproach 
him. I have, on the contrary, found him very impulsive and accessible toemotion. 
If it is true that he does not l&ve you, it cannot he absolute indifference.” 

“Perhaps I do not please him,” she said sadly. 

Aristide shook his head with an air of incredulity. “There must be some 
other cause,” he'said at last. 

“ What other cause ? ” she asked, fixing her eyes upon him. 

' The confidant did not answer, and looked down ? 

“ What cause?” repeated Madame Dramond in a more eager tone. 

“I have said too much,” answered the hypocrite; “besides, it is only conjec¬ 
ture ; but it is very difficult to believe that a heart free from other attachment 
could resist you.” 

“ Another! another! ” exclaimed Celcstine, springing from her seat with 
blazing eyes. 

It was the waking up of the lioness so long dreaded by Francis. 

“ I did not say that, ” continued Tessier, affecting to regret his imprudence. 

“You said it,” the jealous wife interrupted violently. “Now you want to 
deceive me, but I read it in your eyes. lie loves another ! Ah, the veil is torn aside! 
Answer me, for I am sure you know all; perhaps you are his confidant? Another! 
I would like to kill her. Speak ; you see that I am calm.” 

Too far advanced to draw back, Aristide sought for some convenient slip 
wherewith to blacken Francis, but finding, in spite of himself, that his friend’s 
married life had been irreproachable, he carried his memory back to his single days, 
and as the impatience of his companion allowed little time for reflection* he seized 
the first circumstance that presented itself to his memory. 

“ I have only suspicions,” he said, “and in the state in which I see you ”-- 

“ Nothing is the matter with me; I am not crying,” answered Celes tine, wip¬ 
ing her eyes. “ Speak! do you want to kill me ? ” 

. “The circumstance which I involuntarily alluded to occurred before your 
marriage, which makes the offence less serious. I remember that Francis spoke of 
it to me the very day he arrived at your father’s to be my groomsman. 

“Well?” she said, trembling with emotion. 

“ It seems that he met at a masked ball some time before that, a very 
charming person, # if we may believe his description of her.” 

“ At a masked ball? ” 

“ At the opera.” 

“And the woman ; what was her name?” 

“ I do not know it. He himself did not know, it then. This is what he told 
me. There were two women in a lodge on the third floor. One wore a ring, 
over her glove, and the other carried in her hand a yellow rose.” 

Celestine sprang up as if she had felt an electric shock, but immediately sank 
back again in her arm-chair, where she regained motionless and, almost 
unconscious. 
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“ A friend of Francis came, brutally unmasked the domino with the yellow 
rose, and your husband then saw such a charming face that he was at a loss bow 
to describe it to me.” , 

“ He thought her pretty ? ” asked Celestine, iff a troubled voice. 

«Pretty, seductive, adorable. You should have heard him, and then, since 
you force me to tell you all, he fell in love with her, so much so, that the next day 
he fought a duel with his friend to punish him for insulting this incomparable 
woman.” 

“ He thought her pretty—he loved her—immediately, and he fought for her,” 
murmured Celestine, her face inundated with tears, and her lips half open in a 
celestial smile. 

All at once she seized Tessier’s two hands, and pressed them conclusively. “If 
you were to ask for my life, I give it you,'* she said, “ and even then the happiness 
that I owe you would be insufficiently repaid ” 

Aristide thought her mad, and moved his chair further back. At the same 
moment the door opened, and Francis, entering instantly, remarked the emotion of 
the couple. He stopped in the doorway and turned pale, believing himself the 
victim of his temerity. 

At the sound of the opening door, Celestine rose, she felt her limbs give way 
beneath her, but marshalling all her strength, she rushed towards her husband, 
threw her arms round his neck, and clung to him as if she wanted to stifle him. 

“ Deceiver, hypocrite,” she said, with a hiss between every word. “Ah, you 
are acting a part; you think it beneath your dignity to open yo-ur heart to a child 
like me! See the cold and reasonable man who is afraid of loving his wife too 
much, and who fights a duel for a wicked little masked woman!’* 

At the sight of Dramond, Aristide had siezed his hat, according to the custom 
of lovers surprised by the husband. The unexpected tarn that the conjugal 
explanation had taken, proved to him that his presence, and even his visits, had be¬ 
come superfluous. Ashamed like the fox in the fable, he silently made his way to 
the door, and disappeared without bis departure being remarked. 

“ He has told you about my follies, then ?** asked Francis, who had passed a 
caressing arm around the shoulders of his wife. 

“ Follies,” repeated Celestine, with a pout that was charming. “Do you know 
what is really foolish is your reason. Ilave we not the time to be serious. But 
my eyes arc opened now, and when you want to deceive me again, cruel that you 
are, I shall not believe you, for I know now that you are neither cold, nor serious, 
nor wise. You are as hasty as I am ; do you hear ? You fought a duel. Oh, if 
I were a man, I would fight too ! But you, you must never do it agAin; remember, 
I forbid it, but I forgave you that time, because it was for me. For me, who un¬ 
gratefully believed that you did not love me. But you do love me; do you not ? ” 

“ Have you ever doubted it?** 

“ If you know how it hurt me to do so. Pray don’t try me so any more. 
Why do you fear to show me your love ? Are you afraid of making me proud? *' 

“ No, but you are so unreasonable. What would become of us if I had not 
wisdom enough for us both V 9 
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“ Listen. Let us divide it. Be more childish, ana I will be less so. You may 
make yourself easy; my heart is very young, but when I choose, I have a good old 
head ”—to give more weight to her words, she touched her brow, which was as 
white and polished as ivory. “ So I pleased you at once? xVnd to think that 
I did not recognise you; but you looked so funny with your ugly nose. How all 
this will amuse Ilortense when she hears it. And so you fought for me, poor 
darling! but it will be the last time, will it not? If you were to be wounded, 
I should die. You don’t know it, but I am jealous, horribly jealous! That is a new 
fault which I have just discovered. Why don’t you keep me from speaking. Put 
your hand upon my mouth. 1 love you so much, that by dint of saying so over 
and over again, I shall go mad.” 

Francis pressed her to his heart, where she was delighted to rest, and he did 
shut her mouth, but it was not with his hand. 

(Conclusion.) 


GALATEA. 

(From Harper's Monthly Magazine) 


A tfownnT’s grace, Pygmalion! Lot mo be 
A breath ’h npftco longer on this hither hand 
Of fato too tiweet, too *ad, too mad to meet. 
Whether to be thy statue or thy bride— 

An instant upare me 1 Terriblo the choice 
As no man knoweth, being only man; 

Nov any, saving her who hath been stone 
And loved her sculptor. Shall \ dare exchange 
Veins of the quarry for the throbbing pulse ? 
Insensate calm for a sure-aching heart ? 

Beposo eternal for a woman’s lot ? 

Forego God’s quiet for the lovo of man P 
To float on his uncertain tenderness, 

A wave tossed up the shore of his desire, 

To ebb and flow whene’er it pleaseth him j 
Remembered at his leisure, and forgot. 
Worshipped and worried, clasped and droppod at 
mood, 

Or soothed or gashed at mercy of his will. 

Now Paradise my portion, and now Hellj 
And every single several norve that beats 
In soul or body, like some rare vase, thrust' 

In fire at first, and then in frost, until 
The fino protesting fibre snaps P 

Oh, who, 

Foroknowing, ever choso a fate like this ? 

What woman, out of all the breathing world, 


Would be a woman, could her heart select; 

Or lovo her lover, could her lifo prevent ? 

Then let mo be that only, only one ; 

Thus let me make that sacrifice supreme 
No other ever made, or can, or Rhall. 

Behold, the future shall stand still to ask, 
What man was worth a price so isolate ? 

And rate thee at its value for all time. 

For I am driven by an awful Law. 

See 1 while I hesitate it mouldeth mo, 

And carves me like a chisel at my heart. 

’Tis stronger than the woman or the man; 

’Tis greater than all bormont or delight ; 

’Tis mightier than the marble or the flesh. 
Obediont be tho sculptor and the stone 1 
Thine am I, thine at all tho cost of all 
The pangs that woman ever bore for man ; 
Thine I elect to bo, denying them ; 

Thino I elect to be, defying them; 

Thine, thino I dare to be, in scorn of them 
And being thino forever, bless I them 1 
Tygmalion ! Tako mo from my pedestal. 

And set me lower-lower, love !—that I 
May l>o a woman and look up to thee; 

And looking, longing, loving, givo and tako 
The human kisses worth the worst that thou 
By thino own nature shalt inflict on me. 

Elizabeth Stuabt Phelps. 


TOE DAYS GONE BY. 

(From the Chicago Tribune.) 

0 the days gone by! 0 the days gone by l 

The apples in the orchard and the pathway through the rye ; 

The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of the quail 
As he piped across the meadows sweet as any nightingale; 

When the bloom was on the clover, and the blue was in the sky, 
And my happy heart brimmed over—in the days gone by! 

In the days gone by, when my naked feet were tripped 
By the honeysuckle tangles where the water lilies dipped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the nft>ss along the brink 
Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle came to drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the truant’s wayward cry, 
And the splashing of the swimmer, in the days gone by. 
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THE BE&L’WORSHIPPERS’ CLUB. 

M. Franz de Lieuhart, gathering his facts from the newspapers published 
in the year 1840, gives a touching description of the manner in which during the 
Reign of Terror the prisoners at the Conciergerie spent their last days. 

In the Year II. of the Republic, the prison of the Conciergerie, always used 
for prisoners accused of crimes against order and public safety, was full to its very 
threshold of victims that the revolutionary convulsions had suddenly thrown into 
this abode of misery and despair, which had become the antechamber of the 
scaffold, and was called for that reason the Vestibule a/ Death. 

The prisoners had endeavoured to fill up the long dreary evenings by establish¬ 
ing a club, that held daily meetings at eight o’clock in the evening, after the call 
to supper. All the prisoners had a right to become members, except false wit¬ 
nesses, coiners, spies, and informers. 

A decree of the 14th Fructidor, Year I„ had forbidden the use of bells in all 
public establishments. In colleges as well as prisons, the martial sound of drums 
had been substituted. The change did not please every one, for the roll of the 
drum was apt to startle ladies and trouble the reveries of the scientific and contem¬ 
plative. By a strange oversight a bell had been retained at the Conciergerie, and 
it was used to give warning of the arrival of the fatal tumbril. At the sound of 
the bell all the captives were obliged to go down to the yard, and to answer to 
their names as the concierge read the list of those condemned to death. 

In the case of many persons, imprisonment, bad treatment, suspense, the 
perpetual anxiety and alarm in which they passed their lives, constituted a slow and 
painful agony, and life was a burden to them between these four dreadful black 
walls. ' They invoked liberty day and night, and when the death-bell sounded 
they rushed down first into the yard, and while women, children, and old men, 
paralyzed by terror, pressed close to each other, they moved forward eager to 
obtain a seat in the bloodstained cart. The hoarse, discordant voice of the bell, 
so frightful to others, rejoiced their hearts, and fell on their ears like divine 
harmony. To these people the wits of the place had given the name of bell- 
worshippers, and partly with the intention of beguiling for them and for them¬ 
selves the weariness of captivity, they inaugurated the Club des Philancloches . 

At the extremity of a long passage, preceded by the cells, was a lofty oblong 
chamber, to which had been applied the pompous title of salon, because the 
prisoners of either sex, when on their way to their respective quarter®, 
were in the habit of stopping there to talk together. This dilapidated room had 
two doors ; one walled up, which formerly communicated with the vestry of the 
chapel contiguous to the famous council chamber in which the Queen had been 
detained; and another giving access to the corridor that led to the dormitories 
and the cells. 6 

When the concierge, in a good humor, allowed them to break the rules and 
all meet together for an Jiour o<r two, they turned up against the wall the keepers* 
four beds, placed two tables together, and hid their rickety legs, all covered with 
inscriptions or grotesque drawings, under a woollen bed cover which served as a 
table doth. Each new arrival brought his chair and his candle, and seated him- 
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self near the table or the store. The ladies chattel together, and knitted or 
embroidered as they received the homage of their numerous admirers. The men 
talked politics, played at cards, dice, or bones, or read aloud to the assembly the 
sanguinary or foolish ravings of the papers of the day. . • 

Sometimes Saint-Prix recited; or the Baron of Witersback, the first musician 
of his time, beguiled them with his marvellous melody. Songs, laughter, jokes, 
were the order of the day, but when they had all forgotten themselves in the joy 
of the moment, they would hear suddenly under the window of the prison 
the sepulchral voice of the public crier proclaiming the list of the hundred £nd 
fifty persons who had gained prizes in the lottery of the holy guillotine. Smiles, 
gaiety, fleeting hopes, all vanished at this cry of terror like rose-leaves scattered by 
a storm. The jailor, who appeared with his dog and bunob of keys, destroyed their 
last illusions, and the unfortunates separated in gloomy silence and dispersed to 
their deserted cells, their sleepless pillows, their bars and their misery. 

But they were strong and brave when the supreme hour arrived ; on the day 
of their execution they bore little resemblance to the timid and dejected prisoners. 
There were many examples of energy, of greatness, and superhuman sacrifice in 
this critical time, when the scaffolds, set up at four different parts of the city, 
mowed the radiant heads of so many martyrs. 

M. de Loiserolles, ail old man of sixty-six, while at the Conciergerie, received 
in consequence of oue of those fatal errors so common in those troublous times, a 
warrant that was intended for his son. He said nothing, and obeyed the voice of the 
jailor that ordered him to go down to* the recorder's office, walking as fast as his 
poor weak legs would permit, and concealing the joy he felt at sacrificing his life 
to save that of his son. In the court he met his intimate friend. Major Saint- 
Albin, and taking his hand bid him adieu. 

“ Where are you going so gaily, Loiserolles ? ” asked the Major. 

“Hush 1 I am going to save my son,” whispered the old man in his ear. 

When he reached the cell used as a dressing-room, one of the executioner's 
assistants exclaimed, as he helped him off with his coat, t( Ah ! here is one that is 
trembling.” 

“ I should like to see what you would do in my place,” the old man said 
maliciously. He was trembling with dread lest they should discover the trick he 
had played, or that his son, warned by Saint-Albin, would come and claim his place. 
Arrived at the scaffold, they fastened him to the plank, and were going to im¬ 
prison his neck in the collar, when he called to the executioner. 

“ What do you want ?” 

** I wanted to tell you that I no longer tremble. Piit your hand and feel • 
and with a smile upon the lips the head fell. 

One rainy day the club had assembled, and thfe prisoners had organized a ball. 
All at once music and dance ceased as if by enchantment. 

“ What is it, what is the matter ? ” every one asked. A frightful sound beneath 
the archway, and then on the uneven stones of the court, responded to their 
questions. A sound of voices in the street, in the yard, and along the quay 
announced the ambulant coffin. A great chariot, a sort of ambulance wagon not 
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unlike those at present in use, had entered the court, drawn by four horses, 
and followed by a squadron of gendarmes, A man who by his hard and sombre 
expression, high stature and ferocious appearance seemed predestined to announce 
bad news, appeared with a large card in his hand. He was one of the ushers of 
the revolutionary tribunal. He ordered the bell to be sounded, and every one to 
come down into the court. 

The prisoners obeyed without a murmur, many with joy, and others in fear 
and trembling. Women clung to their husbands, brothers and sisters, lovers and 
friends, whispered a last, sad adieu. All pressed together, leaning upon one another, 
and trying to impart to the weak and timid the courage of which they all had so 
much need. Those who perceived that they were omitted from the dreadful 
alphabetical list, as soon*as they breathed again, endeavoured to help the women, 
the old men, young girls and children who were often in a pitiable state. Some¬ 
times two, three or four persons fainting when the name of a parent or friend was 
called. 

The concierge read the names, and the usher repeated in a voice of thunder, 
those of the victims intended for execution. 

They called in this way the name of the former Marquis of Bois-Bdrenger, 
then his wife was summoned, and his sister-in-law, and his brother-in-law. The five 
people thus condemned to death seated themselves side by side on the same bench, 
and of all the noble family only one person, Mile. Celie de Bois-Berenger, seemed 
to be forgotten. For a moment she stood as if stupefied, but as she realized the 
calamity that had overtaken her, she uttered a cry of distress that went to the 
hearts of ail present. In vain they surrounded her and sought to console her; half 
mad with anger and despair, she tore out her beautiful black hair and sobbed 
aloud. 

“ I will die with you ! I will not leave you!” she exclaimed, throwing herself 
into the arms of her terrified parents. While she gave herself up to her grief, 
the usher, pushing aside the friends that surrounded the group, seized her by her 
clothes, and endeavoured to drag her away from her father. 

“ What do you want ?” she cried. 

“I want you to go away. We have had enough of this; do you hear V* 

“ I will not leave my relations ; kill me also. 1 will go with them.” 

“ You have no right to die. Go away !” 

‘‘ Long live the King! Long live the Queen! Down with the execrable 
Republic! ” she cried, workejl up to the last pitch of excitement. • 

“ Very well! Very well! ” said a representative of the people, who appeared at 
these seditious cries. 4 ‘ You can go with the others, little one. They will crush 
out a little more vermilion on Chariot’s bench, and that will be all. It is so much 
gained by the Government. ” 

A divine joy lit up C41ie*s lovely face, a bright smile chased away her tears, 
she hastened to take her.?place Jn the chariot, and she set an example of heroic 
calm to all those who surrounded her. The prisoners who remained, saw her 
depart radiant in the midst of those she loved, and tears were in all eyes, while one 
universal benediction followed her to the scaffold* 
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A CUP OF TEA. 

Reference is often made to the man who first swallowed an oyster, and one 
involuntarily conjures up the image of the individual in question, oontemplating 
the open bivalve, and deliberating as to whether he “would” or “wouldn’t.” 
Certainly, to a beginner, it has not a very inviting appearance, and the first oyster 
eater must have been possessed of what Doctors call “ a healthy *’ (not to say a 
brave) appetite. Perhaps he was cast on the proverbial desert island, and being 
hungry, was reduced to the extremity of desperation. Whatever circumstances 
induced him to try the delicious morsel, his experience conferred no small boon on 
his posterity, and all classes, epicures, gourmands, and invalids, think benignly 
of his shade in that ecstatic pause after the gulp with which the delicacy dis¬ 
appears. 

If this be so, what shall we say of the man or woman who first brewed 
and drank a “ cup of tea ? ” If he could only have known of the millions that 
would bless his name hereafter—or have seen in a far-stretching vista some of the 
scenes his discovery would take part in—his heart would have beat high, thinking 
of the important page he would fill in history. Yet wc have never even heard his 
name! Here in India, we know coffee takes precedence even with many Europeans, 
but tea is, we think, the ladies’ beverage par excellence. Ah 1 what confidences 
it has assisted at and stimulated! The rumours that have taken shape over its 
delicate fragrance at afternoon kettle-drums, when, with tiny fragile cup prettily 
poised in finger and thumb, twixt the saucer and the lips, family secrets are talked 
over, and fair escutcheons tarnished amidst mysterious nods and smiles.—“ Posi¬ 
tively true, dear! ” “ Well, really! ” “ How shocking”—and so on, and so on. 

We always fancy a teapot characteristic of its owner, and can imagine now, a 
row of teapots we have seen from time to time, here before us as we write. 

That little silver one belongs to a very grand lady, who sips its contents 
beneath rosy curtains before she ventures to greet the daylight, or submit to 
Mademoiselle Fifine’s deft fingers. She is not quite the same person, by the way, 
before she emerges from those same filmy curtains, who will bye-and-bye trip down 
the broad staircase, in a bewitching peignoir, to take the head of the breakfast 
table; but the “ cup of tea” will begin the metamorphosis, soothing, as if by 
magic, the irritable nerves, and clearing the brain, and Fifine, with her aides de 
toilettes, will do the rest. 

Here is a quaint little tea-pot lookiug as if it^longed to an old maid or 
bachelor, and had never, by any mistake, had a spoonful too much or too little in 
its life. We can fancy its owner as full of quips and cranks as itself. Next comes 
an * urn ’ of goodly dimensions, whose glowing sides daily reflect a row of chubby 
young faces round the table where it dispenses its cotnforting contents. 

That tiny wlpte china one belongs to an invalid girl, whose few days on 
earth it helps to cheer. It will be almost the only* things at last acceptable to 
the poor parched lips, when jellies, broths, and delicacies will be turned from with 
averted eyes, and the faint voice will ask with pleading tone for the <l cup of tea” 
the Doctors would fain discard for more nourishing things. 
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Here is a little brown earthen pot, with chipped nose, and string-tied lid. 
That belongs to Jane the housemaid. It is on duty every morning at half-past 
five, stewing a decoction not quite so fragrant as “ my lady’s” morning cup, but it 
comforts poor Jane, and braces her to do battle with duster, pail and broom until 
evening, when, her daily round performed, she can sit down in all the glory of 
clean cap and apron, at the end of the well-scrubbed kitchen table, our little 
brown friend at her elbow, and a penny novel, or an old love letter, to assist her 
digestion. 

v . Ah, yes,—that ancestor who first drank tea, was a benefactor to his race 
indeed! 

B. V. M. 


DANGEROUS. 


Tho ©yes that molt, tho oycs that burn, 

Tho lips that make a lovor yearn—- 
Those ilashod on my bowiltlorod sight 
Like meteors of thq northern night. 

Then said I, in my wild amaze, 

** What BtarB bo they that greet my gaze ?” 


Whoro shall my shivering rudder turn? 
To oyos that molt or oyes that burn P 
Ah ! safer far tho darkling Bea 
Than where such perilous signals bo. 

To rock and Rtorm and whirlwind turn 
From eyes that molt, and eyes that burn, 

Rev. R. S. Hawker. 


TIIE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


They say *tia a sin to sorrow, 

That what God doth is best: 

Hut 'tis only a month to-morrow 
X buried it from my breast. 

I know it should bo a plcasuro 
Your child to God to sond ; 

But mino was a precious treasure 
To mo and to my poor friend. 

1 thought it would call me mother. 
The very first words it said, 


Oh, I never can love another 
Liko tho blessed babe that’s dead! 
Well, fiod is itR own dear Fathor; 

It was carried to church, and blessed j 
And our Saviour’s arms will gather 
Such childron to their rest. 

I will chock this foolish sorrow. 

For what God doth is best; 

But, oh, ’tis a month to-morrow 
I buried it from my breast! 

Rev. R. S. Hawker. 


IIE GOT TIIE DESIRED INFORMATION. 

(From the Detroit Free Press.) 

It was in tlic smoking car on the New York Central. There was one chap who was 
blustering a great deal and telling of how many duels he had fought, and behind him sat 
a small man reading a magazine. 

“ Sir!” said the big man, as he wheeled around, “ what would you do if challenged ?” 

u Refuse,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Ah! I thought as much. Refuse and be branded a coward! What if a gentleman 
offered you the choice of a duel or a public horsewhipping—then what?” 

I’d take the whipping.” 

“ Ah! I thought so; thought so from the looks of you. Suppose, sir, you had foully 
slandered me ?” 

c< I never slander.” 

" Then, sir, suppose I had coolly and deliberately insulted you. What would you do ?” 

“I’d rise up this way, put down my book this way, and reach over like this and take 
him by the nose as I take you, ahd give it a three-quarter twist—just so!” 

When the little man let go of the big man’s nose, the man with the white hat on 
began to crouch down to get awpy from bullets, but there was no shooting. The big man 
turned red, then pale, then looked the little man over, and remarked i 

“ Certainly—of course—that’s it exactly !” 

And then conversation turned on the general prosperity of the country. 
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THE VICTIM OF CHLORAL. 

OVERTAKEN BY DEATH AT THE END OF SIX YEARS AND NINE MONTHS. 

How the Habit was Contracted—Efforts to Break It—An AstonishdH Physician — 
Mind and Body Finally Shattered—The End . 

The materials for the subjoined narrative were obtained partly from a brief 
manuscript of its unfortunate author, and partly from conversations with him 
during the closing months of his life. It was his desire that his recital be so used 
as to be a danger signal against the abuse of chloral and other hypnotic drugs^ 
whose deadly results in these days of new remedies become manifest only through 
the insanity or death of their victims. His friends have lately consented to carry 
out his wishes by making public his strange story: 

w Chloral was born a giant. It was in 1869, I think, when it took its place 
iu the pharmacopoeia with the air of a conqueror. For some years regarded as a 
mere chemical curiosity, it had soon received, after a brief trial in clinic, the 
endorsement of a scientific investigator. Only a single test was wanting—that of 
time. As a purely laboratory product it had a certain fascination for the medical 
mind, and seemed to foreshadow that sublime but visionary future for the healing 
art when a priori methods would outrun experience, kill empiricism, and make of 
medicine a science. 

44 The announcements of the power of chloral created intense interest among 
students of medicine, dabblers in drugs, and such sufferers from nervous troubles as 
by chance heard of it. When it arrived from its German manufactory heralded as 
the new and wonderful hypnotic which could * control pain, comfort the anxious, 
quiet the nervous, induce sleep,’ and even * change the course of disease,’ yet had 
“ positively none of those dread results known of opium or alcohol,* the temptation 
to test it practically became almost irresistible. ‘Perfect rest, absolute safety, and 
a bright awakening,* these, and many morci were the promises made for chloral. 
Moved by these statements, I, a sufferer from over-anxiety and insomnia, soon 
•obtained and swallowed my first dose of the wonderful drug. I cannot forget the 
joy of that triumphant morning when, on awaking from my initiatory chloral 
•sleep, I found my body refreshed, my mind calm and clear, and my nervous 
system wholly free from any dull, dizzy, or peculiar sensation whatsoever. I had 
for once obtained perfect rest at night. 

44 1 adopted chloral—that is, I thought I was adopting it; many months were 
(to come and go before I was destined to diseover that the drug had in reality 
adopted me. I was happy; the sinister reports from the ruined souls from the 
wild victims of chloral mania who had worshipped the white crystals, had not yet 
come, and would not for years. 

“ The effects of my first twelve months’ intimacy with chloral were apparently 
beneficial. I felt that with this drug always at hand the average ills of life might be 
considered as practically at an end; my future was*simply something to be enjoyed. 
So quickly and surely was I fascinated by * the grandest discovery in medicine,’ 
that I at once bought many ounces of it, aBd I delighted to hoard it* at a miser 
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does his money. After usi#.g it in doses of from 10 to 30 grains daily for fifteen 
months my faith in the ‘ harmless drug’ was still further strengthened. 1 was taken * 
ill with some low form of fever, which my doctor could not control, and we parted. 
Hardly had hg gone than 1 leaped from the bed, and advanced my dose from its 
outside limit of 40 grains, and took 90 grains at a gulp, repeating the dose the next 
night. I slept 3G hours, and on the morning of the third day went to business a 
well man. The physical result was astounding. Its moral effect was ruinous. 

“Two months later chloral gave me its first warning. I had dissolved ninety 
grains of the crystals so as to procure—not sleep, or relief from nervousness—but 
chloral inebriation. On account of some stomach irritation, however, I concluded 
to take but half of the mixture, or less than my usual dose. The next day my 
heart action was greatly enfeebled and my breathing difficult; for days my prostra¬ 
tion was extreme. Had I taken the full dose I would have been spared the 
horrors which the drug had in store for me. After this time I adopted for safety 
the crowning bad habit of the chloral drinker. I divided the dose and kept 
constantly, yet not too heavily, under the influence of my destroyer. Within two 
years after my initiation into the habit I was taking the stuff in four doses of 25 
grains each daily. I must have soon died but for occasional relapses into self- 
denial, or surfeit, when I would leave the drug aside for a few days. But I felt 
Berious disturbances ; I was often abnormally irritable, and required high doses to 
quiet me. It was not however, until long after chloral had obtained a fatal grip, 
that I suspected its virtues to be apparent rather than real. I have learned that 
it is a peculiarity of chloral drinkers to ascribe the first evil results of the habit 
to some personal idiosyncrasy rather than to an effect of the drug. Such was my 
own idea of the matter. 

“ Perhaps the time of my greatest delight in c the grandest discovery of the 
age’ was when, after three years* experience with it, I started up those preposterous 
antics—the result of chloral inebriation—whose effects are so intense as to fully 
compensate for their short duration. One morning I went to business as usual; 
but, lacking painfully in steadiness and vitality, I soon made a blunder which 
greatly disturbed me. I performed my immediate duties, however, and then, 
swallowing about 200 grains of the drug, took to the streets, bent on enjoying a 
colossal chloral drink. I had taken enough to put me to sleep had I so elected . 
but the chloral drinker may throw off the hypnotic effect by action, and enjoy only 
its stimulating power. On this occasion I was resolved upon a grand waking and 
walking chloral dream. In less than three minutes the potency of the drug 
became manifest. I found myself forging ahead through the crowded thorough* 
fares at a terrific pace, but without the leAst conscious effort. My steps were as 
light and easy as those of the wing-heeled courier of Olympus. I was a soul, pure 
and simple. Freed from all material laws, I was nevertheless enjoying all that 
belongs to material life. I observed everything with supernatural clearness. 
Colors presented themselves to fay excited senses with an intensity which gave me 
unspeakable delight. Hundreds of impressions formed simultaneously iu my 
mind, yet did not disturb the limpid serenit my vision. The confused and 
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jumbled forms of every-day city life were differentiated from their usual semblances 
of chaos, and as I walked—or floated—impressed themselves upon my senses with 
surpassing energy. I felt like some new-made god, for whom unusual powers of 
movement and perception had been specially created. This was tf grand and 
unlimited intoxication for myself and not an alarming one for others. I felt at peace 
with every one, and no thought, either of this world or the next, disturbed me in 
the least. I was certainly a great hero, and in my walk of ten or twelve miles felt 
neither hunger nor thirst, neither anxiety nor fatigue. I was possessed of a calm 
and noble strength, as though master of heaven and earth. I could rise in space 
by mere will power, and felt that I could live for ever. 

“But after three or four hours of this kind of glory my majesty began to grow 
weak in the knees. Vertigo and a sense of profound depression turned my clear 
head to feathers and my winged feet to leaden anchors. My dazed brain seemed 
moving ahead faster than my legs, a peculiarity which gave my imperial dignity an * 
undeniable tendency to pitch forward upon its face. A dry, burning sensation 
Started in my throat and extended downward, as if I were trying to swallow a 
scorching fever. An extreme muscular weakness, followed by excessive aching 
of the limbs, made my condition unbearable. I entered a saloon, and dissolving 
an unweighed quantity of chloral crystals absorbed the dose. But the god-like 
feeling did not return. I went home dejected and poisoned myself to sleep. Out 
of the heart of my existence I had cut another precious day. No amount of 
chloral would have straightened me after the failure in strength described. 

“ It is a curious fact that the taking of alcoholic drinks is incompatible with 
the enjoyment of chloral, and will often cause great agony. Strange sensations 
arise; the stomach seems petrified, arid the senses become conscious of strong metallic 
tastes or impressions (I can explain it no better), as though the human machine 
were made of rusty iron or acidulated copper. One day, after taking some whis¬ 
ky, I went about for forty-eight hours possessed by an idea—which I knew to 
be false—that I had swallowed a company of boiler makers, who were trying to 
rivet a red hot plate into my diaphragm as a reparative measure. Others were 
hammering my broken lungs into shape or trying to screw a new head upon me. 

I suffered greatly from these delusions, while well aware of their falsity. One 
night it seemed as if a party of engineers were blasting away my hardened nerve 
tissues and blowing out the closed cavities of my brain. Each explosion drove me 
frantic. In desperation I fired up with an enormous quantity of the pale drug, 
and, rushing into the streets, sent the city blocks whirling behind me until day¬ 
light. A curious physical effect of alcohol with chloral was to thicken and stiffen 
certain muscles, particularly those of the face. My eyelids would harden suddenly, 
and the whole superficial tissue of the face would burn and become of a vivid 
scarlet color. I can compare the appearance with nothing organic except a boiled 
lobster. People would turn in the street to look at me; I suppose they wanted 
to find out if I was as red as that behind. * 

“At the end of the third year an incident occurred which should have warned 
me sharply. I was aboard a ferryboat and in a high state of chloral activity, though 
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outwardly calm. I suddenly felt my ability to rise in space, and when within a 
hundred feet of the dock prepared to skim shoreward by the air line. A couple 
of teamsters restrained me. Coming to my senses, I confessed hastily to ‘beer,’ an 
excuse whiclf was sympathetically received. At this period I often heard close to 
my ears, the rapid grind of the horse-car brakes and the yells of the drivers. 
Every month or so I would have some such adventure as walking at the wheels of 
a passing vehicle, and denouncing with great energy the astonished stranger who 
jerked me backward from the danger. Later on I could fairly be counted upon 
to demolish a fruit stand or roll over a bootblack’s chair once a fortnight. One 
day I awoke from a chloral doze to find myself seated comfortably in a rag 
dealer’s cellar, through the rickety grating of which I had dropped hours before. 
On two occasions I walked directly with my eyes open and senses acute, into 
precisely the places I did not wish to visit. I thus entered a jeweller’s store when 
my design was to visit a druggist’s four doors below. The jeweller regarded me 
with suspicion, but the apothecary recognized me as a chloral customer. He 
saved me from arrest, and sold me a pound of ‘ Scherring’s Chemically Pure Chloral.’ 

“This sort of work could not last long, and, despite my efforts to procure 
the super-exaltations of the chloral drunk, the experiences of the fourth year were a 
horrible mixture of unnatural, high-tensioned joy, and abnormal ‘noisy’ sleep. My 
speech became hesitating, and often ran into an ominous aphasia; I thought the 
right word, yet uttered the wrong. Friends talking with me would watch me closely* 
stop suddenly, and shorten the interview. At night the noises of street wagons 
would take the form of curses, or wither my soul with words of deserved contempt* 
Some of my chloral impressions would last for days. Once, when nearing the 
Post Office building, I imagined it was about to fall upon me. It was a fortnight 
before I could throw off the idea that the whole city was tumbling about my ears. 
The sword of Damocles took for me the form of flying bricks and snapping tele¬ 
graph poles. A curious street illusion was one in which I imagined myself turning 
over and over, twenty times a second, like some impossible circus acrobat at his 
somersaults. I consulted a doctor, for my muscular weakness was so great that I 
feared I might at any moment sink down into a sort of jelly. He told me to stop 
chloral by ‘ degrees’—the worst advice he could give me—and prescribed for the 
muscular trouble. His medicine did induce muscular contractions, especially near 
the epigastrium. Treatment for chloralism was not then understood. 

“My appetite continued good, though my appearance conveyed an idea of 
starvation. The most fallacious notion of the chloral drinker is that the injury to 
his system cannot be irremediable while his desire for food remains. But chloral 
either prevents nutrition or disorganizes the blood, or both. A platform scale will 
tell the chloral drunkard of one, of the most important practical results of his habit. 
A man with a good appetite who degenerates into parchment has not much to 
boast of, either logically or physiologically. As my doses increased I became a 
finer example than ever of living desiccation. During the fourth year my daily 
allowance was about 180 grains. I felt dry and bloodless, as though 1 had nothing 
in the nature of flesh. My weight bad fallen from 152 pounds to 114 pounds. 
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I felt brittle and friable, as though made of shell, and w$s haunted with the illusion 
that should I jostle any one I must infallibly break in pieces. I could relinquish 
the habit for a few days at a time, and this made me wonder at the control it had 
over me. After all, the same thing may be said of alcohol. The trouble was 
really in myself. The fifth year’s experience was characterized by a deterioration 
so rapid and pronounced that I aroused myself, and in three days I had made an 
iron resolution to drop the palo crystals for ever. That day was one of rejoicing 
for me, but late at night I tired of my new-found virtue ; then it bored me, and I 
grew irritable. An hour of this and my ironclad resolve was swallowed up in 200 
grains more of chloral. My dose never fell below this amount. I was growing 
irritable in the extreme. A word would create an excitement bordering on frenzy. 
I became hopelessly unsteady, and on one occasion, when accused by a friend of 
growing cunning and mendacity—which was true—my excitement vented itself in 
the rather vulgar operation of furniture smashing. Chloral certainly dulls the 
nerves of conscience. Even without apparent cause I would fly from perfect quiet to 
an extreme of mental unrest, and brood, perhaps for hours, over unimportant enmities. 

" My days of work were few and spent at home. I could no longer labor 
beside my fellows. Fresh evidences of my misery were punctuated with more 
chloral. A rude reminder of the little money I was making brought me one more 
flash of sanity toward the close of the fifth year. But with the curious procrastina¬ 
tion which the drug engenders, I used up six months in thinking over a method 
of cure. I had slept away two-thirds of the year, and the sixth anniversary of my 
acquaintance with my now intimate enemy stole upon me almost uqawares. I had 
come to such a condition that for days my mind fairly creaked whenever anything 
like a thought formed itself within me. I had grotto be not unlike the brain- 
smashed victim of a neurological vivisectionist—a |ircature without guide save habit 
and original instinct. Even the laws of custom ritfer strangely distorted, as seen 
through the dose glass of the chloral drinker. Minfr.was now a dreary life. I 
could read but little, for eyesight and even interest were "living me. My jxiind 
would wander away from printed matter into senseless fancies, a^d jvith frightful 
rapidity crowd itself with ugly shapes. It fatigued its machinery beyond measure 
with its own automatic movements. There was something devilish in its ceaseless 
restlessness. The half-excited vacuity gained from real fatigue was comparative 
happiness. I often tried to think over a short sentence until I had obtained the 
full sense of it, as one sometimes does in church. But the^abor was followed by 
a restless, half-waking sleep, and dizzy, weak, and irritable feeling on awaking. 
My attention was best fixed by conversation. Sometimes, especially in the few 
minutes of respite gained at each onset of the chloral dose, I could write a few 
lines in the blurred and blotted book which at best can tell but little, despite its 
title, ‘The Story of a Chemical Curse.* 

“ Where were my friends ? The man who indulges in chloral drinking is not 
apt either at making or keeping them. Those who stick to him he deceives. 
Where all is known they can do little if the victim will not help himself. The 
•chloral drinker may give up his habit if he will. But if, as in my case, he has a 
little money ; he will continue it until retrogression is impossible. The vice is a 
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secret one, and the early intervention of friends is prevented by the loek and key 
of the bedchamber. 

“ The time came when I knew that a few months more of the chloral habit 
would destroy me. Yet every effort to lay it aside was followed by a delirium so 
acute that only more chloral would relieve me. I feared these attacks. I was 
possessed with an awful dread lest I should become insane. The horror of the 
thought bound me yet more strongly to the fatal habit. For months I swung, like 
a living pendulum, from chloral to delirium, from delirium to chloral. In my 
agony my thoughts seemed crimsoned. I thought my mind was bleeding, and 
wondered if people ever noticed the reddened semblance of my words. Yet of no 
person on the face of earth dared I ask if any utterance of mine had made that 
impression. I was alone indeed. One little step, I thought, and liberty is gone. 
These emotions brought about states of half-consciousness, when I would feel iii 
my head abrupt explosions of the nerve forces. I know not how else to describe 
them. After these brain bursts would come an hour of peace, and the horrid 
mental shapes would scamper away with a mocking laugh and a cry of * imbecile/ 

“ The discovery, far on in the sixth year, that bromide of potassium would allay 
some of the evil effects of the more formidable drug, enabled me, by its judicious 
use, to copy out my notes, and gave me strength for a time to resume my walks, 
though I tottered through the streets like an abandoned vessel in an ocean tempest. 
One day I met an old friend—a doctor. He could not conceal his horror at my 
appearance. He suspected some wasting disease and alcohol. My coat was 
buttoned awry, and he called my attention to the fact. I tried to re-arrange the 
garment, but could not. ‘Loss of co-ordinating power,* he muttered, and looked 
serious. I became frenzied, and struck at him with my stick, which, wide of its 
mark, impotently beat the air. ‘Great heaven!* he exclaimed, ‘ataxic!* and 
turned regretfully away. I never saw him again.” Here follow in pencil the last 
words of the manuscript. “ I shall walk out no more. I have not left my room for 
many days. I feel quieter—sometimes even peaceful; but so-r-so exhausted. I 
think I am below low-water mark. A calm, kind stillness comforts me ; yet I am 
weak, weak ; I will write no more to-day.” 

##***#* 

The full manuscripts were sent to the transcriber of this sad story with a short 
note : “ I send you the record; the rest you have obtained from our talks together. 
All is not said, but cbloral drinkers will understand me. Tell them to give their 
drugs the heel, and crush them out like men. Is it true that a man’s usual dose 
sometimes kills T I have no fear. Nature is always logical. The sand is run¬ 
ning—running, and you may not turn the glass once more. Thank you for your 
efforts. You tried to do for me that which was impossible—that is all.’* 

**#**#« 

He died of exhaustion two.months after the above was written, and six years 
and eight months after the beginning of the fatal habit. He was in his grave in 
less than eight years after chlotal had entered upon its career aB a medicine. His 
last words to me were: “ Hell, is it not ? Go away from me—now—now: I am 
going to rest awhile.”— Sun* 
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KATTY THE FLASH*. 

“ Do I see life ? is it ? Well,” hesitatingly, “ I might say I do. Yes. A good 
few sorts and conditions of people come under my ken here/* 

“ It must be awfully interesting, Mrs. Smith, to one who has an eye to 
character as you have/’ 

“ Character!” echoed the prison matron. “ In one sense of that word it is 
a microscope—bless your soul 1 —and not an eye I shall have. It’s very little of 
that sort of character is to be found in * The Grange.’ Oh, dear! oh, dear ! oh, 
me,” she sighed, pulling a large gray stocking out of her pocket. (( I fairly tell 
you I am never but pulled between laughing and crying with them.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Smith, the matron of-- prison, which is situated ou 

the north side of Dublin, a tall, handsome woman, between 4*0 and 50 years of age. 
The habit of command was distinctly to be read in her comely, benevolent face, 
and her large gray eyes expressed in almost equal proportions a keen sense 
of humor and a quick sympathy. The tine classic shape of her head, with its 
masses of grizzled hair, was not altogether concealed by her cap ; and a close-fit¬ 
ting black dress, with snowy collar and cuffs, gave lier a quasi-clerical look. The 
eyes were perfectly wonderful: one would pick out Mrs. Smith’s face among 
thousands, for the eyes alone and the extraordinary power with which they seemed 

to be endowed. She had been matron for a long time of the-prison, and 

was devoted to her work. It was currently said and believed that she had a special 
gift in the way of subduing and managing the most violent and abandoned of the 
habitues of “ The Grange,” as the prison was nicknamed by them. That she had 
a deep and thorough knowledge of human nature, amounting almost to divination, 
was universally conceded. She was a widow and childless, and had hold her present 
position for upward of eighteen years, from choice rather than necessity, as she 
possessed a small competence of her own. 

“ They are extremely witty and amusing, I know,” remarked the visitor. 
“ I very often read the police reports.” 

u The police reports!” said Mrs. Smith, raising her large eyes from the 
knitting needles which her skilled fingers were making to click rapidly. “ Ah, my 
dear! They arc nothing in comparison with the people themselves ! What reporter 
could describe their faces, and the humors of them ? I would not give a half hour 
of them, as I sec and hear them in this place, for a barrowful of reports. Tell me, 
did I see you since young Katty died ? It’s a couple of months since.” 

" No, you did not. I never heard of young Katty. What about her, Mrs. 
Smith?” 

“I wonder if I have time to tell you before the suppers?” questioned the 
matron, glancing at the clock on her sitting room chimney piece. " Oh, yes, 
plenty. Well, let me see, it was either in the end\>f. March or the early days of 
April, that one Monday I was down as usual to the front to meet Black Maria, as , 
they call the prison van. I was speculating to myself how many old acquaintances 
it would bring in. They are what I like best, are old friends, especially when 
they arrive by way of the Black Maria. I am not at all fond of seeing fresh faces, 
least of all young ones, coming here by that conveyance.” 
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44 I suppose you do nfeet the same people over and over again ? ” 

44 Just wait till I tell you* It was the bitterest east wine! blowing I ever felt 
in all my life, and the miserable dozen of wretches that got out of the van seemed 
to be pierced to their very hearts with it. And when I tell you that all of them 
were old acquaintances—for that matter, the two Katties were sent in for their 
hundred and fiftieth time—you may imagine we weren’t very shy with one 
another. You may well wonder. Old Katty and young Katty—for they were 
mother and daughter, and it would have been hard to tell which of them was the 
biggest drunkard or had the worst tongue—were up for the hundred and fiftieth 
time for the same offence.” 
u What was that, pray ? ” 

“ Drunk and disorderly, profane language, and beating the police,” answered 
the matron, quoting the charge sheet. “ It’s generally all of it, sometimes only 
drunk and disorderly; but they hardly ever ‘ go quietly/ The young one! let me 
see. The doctor said, the day she died, she was not above four-and-twenty; every 
bit A9 bad as the mother, regular Dublin ones I born in the Coombe, and, I am 
told, though I can’t say it’s true, that neither of them ever crossed the river Liffey 
in her life. I don’t think you could find people like them anywhere else in the 
world. They live wet or fine, from morning to night, in the streets, crouch in 
some archway or entry ; or may be in a night refuge at night—according to the 
season of the year. Perhaps a friend gives them shelter in a room—that is to say, 
their own length on the floor.” 

“But food ! They earn nothing; how do they eat?” 

" Oh! they do—you mistake—these are basket women, and perfectly respect¬ 
able women, too. Don’t mistake me for a moment; they are women of good 
character. They hawk oranges or anything that chances to be in season, and that 
gives them an excuse for stopping people in the street or knocking at hall doors. 
They live in reality by blackmail. They terrify the servants by their awful lan¬ 
guage and threats of violence ; and as they are notoriously witty, plenty of people 
toss them coppers for their smart answers. A witty tongue is a fortune in this 
country. People will forgive anything for a well-turned answer. Then—to go 
back to the two Katties—food was of small consequence to them. Drink was 
what they lived on—whisky and porter were the staple of their diet. And on 
this occasion that I speak of, it was, as I told you, the hundred and fiftieth time 
they were convicted. Well, there they were, after being locked up since Saturday 
night—cold and shivering and sober, but as gay as larks notwithstanding. Young 
Katty was coughing frightfully, worse than ever I heard her before. She could 
hardly speak for it. Poor thing! The mother had a basket with a bunch of dead 
rhubarb in it, and some other thing, watercress, I think, but one could hardly tell 
what, it was so withered. She dashed up to me the moment she saw me. 

44 «Ma’am, Mrs. Smit, rale glad I am to see yee so well ’—with a grin as if 
she were delighted. <- 

* “ ‘That’s more than I am to see you, Katty,’ replied I very stiffly. I never 
could endure that old woman. ‘ Your daughter’s cough is very bad, 1 see/ 

“ ‘ Ay, isn’t she wretched, ma’am ? Hor’ble, so it is/ Then without even 
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changing her tone of voice—* Mrs. Smit, ma'am, buy tfte taste o’ rhuba’b fro' me, 
ma’am; will you, ma’am ? An’ luck at here, ma’am; she*—indicating her daughter 
by a backward twist of her head—* hasn’t two rags on her, ma’am; throw her ah 
owld skirt or a pedecoat against we be goin’ out this day four w«eks, ma’am. 

D’ye hear that,’ she yelled all of a sudden to the gateman -bones wid the 

kays there, this day four weeks I’ll be shut ov you.’ 

“ * Whist, ye owld carrion; shut yer head this minit! ’ Young Katty said 
this coughing between nearly every word. 

** * Buy the bit o’ watergrass, too, Mrs. Smit, ma’am,’ went on the incorrigible 
old woman, not taking the slightest notice of her daughter’s correction ; € there’s a 
lady, do. I’ll lave it to y’all now for eight pence, an* that will just set me up 
again wid a few thrifles, an’ I goin* out, eh, ma’m? * 

“ * Well,’ said I, ’give me your basket, Katty. You shall have the eight pence. 
I dare say I’ll be able to find some old clothes for your daughter, though indeed 
you can’t pretend that withered rhubarb is of any use. I may have something 
ready in my own garden by the time you go out that I can give you.’ 

** ‘Thank ye, ma’am. Gobless ye!’ said the old woman, and then she turned 
to that decent woman, Mary Dowd, the head wards worn an, who came to take 
them to be bathed and get on their prison clothes, and in almost the same breath 
proceeded to rain down such a torrent of fearful language on her and all the people 
present that I had to order her solitary confinement before we could get her 
stopped.” 

And the girl—young Katty. Did she join in that ?” 

“ She hardly spoke—but when she did, it was to join in, and every bit as bad 
a9 the mother. Oh, the regular Dublin women, like these, could astonish you in 
the way of bad language—the ingenuity and the variety of the horrible talk they 
possess. Well; old Katty went off at last at the head of the gang, pretending not 
to know her way in the passages—she that is far more familiar with and 
accustomed to them than I am—and singing with the most awful voice you ever 
heard in your life: 

<c * I wishfc I was in Harold’s Cross— 

“ ’Tis thoro I’d got mo skilly an’ me good sthraw doss.* 

" I sent the daughter to the infirmary straight, and there she remained till 
the last. The doctor told me she might or might not get well enough to leave. 
You can never tell with consumption. She got infirmary diet, and I sent the 
nuns, who visited and nursed in the infirmary, a special message about her. The 
mother, of course, was in her own ward, in the oakum division. The young one 
seemed for a time better, and I was in hopes she would be able to leave when her 
time was up, and that I could get her into a hospital in town and have her cared 
for, when one day I got word to come round to the infirmary wing. Katty had 
taken a serious bad turn and wanted to see me. I always knew I - was a favorite 
of hers—any way, neither she nor the old mother pver used any bad language 
to me.” 

“ Ah, but tell me, Mrs. Smith, was that gratitude, or was it only they were 
afraid of you?” 
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44 It was not that thej- were afraid of me; for they were afraid of nothing— 
human or divine. Oh, not they, indeed ! Look at the way they behave to the 
magistrates. Young Katty brought a brick into the Recorder’s Court one day, and 
fired it at pqpr old Sir Frederick. It was well she missed him. She hit the lion and 
unicorn that was hanging up behind the bench, and brought that and the Ten 
Commandments all clattering down together. Amiable poor old man he was 
always ! All he gave her in addition for that was a month. People all said she 
should have got six. Poor old Sir Frederick! Indeed, I often think he under¬ 
stood these creatures, and the lives they live.” 

After a pause for an instant the matron resumed : “ I went up at once to the 
infirmary. Katty’s .bed was in a sunny corner, far from the rest; and, indeed, one 
look at her told me enough. She was much worse than I had seen her yet. She 
was greatly changed ; her eyes looked twice the size they used to be; and, poor 
creature! clean and wholesomely clad as she was only when she was with us, she 
was a well-looking girl. Poor Katty ! She never said a word—not one; but from 
the instant I came into the room her eyes never left my face. It was just like 
the look of some dumb thing, a dog or some animal—in pain. 

“ 4 I’m sorry not to find you better, Katty,’ said I. 

44 She made no answer. 

44 * Are you in pain ? Tell met’ I asked her. 

“ 4 No ma’am,’ she answered ; but that very moment her features were all 
drawn and twitching with the pain of breathing. I gave her some lozenges and 
left her. It was no use stopping, and I was wanted elsewhere. The next day I was 
on my way to see her again. The nun in charge stopped me at the door. 

14 ‘Mrs. Smith,' she said, ‘I don’t know what to do with this creature. I 
am at my wits' ends. She is literally iu the darkest state of paganism. I wonder 
if she was ever as much as baptized. She has not an idea beyond blasphemy, and 
I cannot get her to think for an instant even of the next world. She does not 
seem to hear me when I try to get her to understand the state of her soul, or ask 
her if she will see the priest. She heeds you, it is clear ; for when she is delirious 
all through the night, her mind runs on nothing else. Try and say something to 
her, will you? I have met many a bad case, but Katty seems to me more 
hopeless than anything in my experience/ 

“ The nun was really in distress. I could sec that,” continued Mrs. Smith. 
M I went over to the bed. Katty was in a doze, muttering to herself: 

“ * Mrs. Smit, nice lady ! Mrs. Smit gem me lozenges ; I’ll keep them—nice 
lady !’ She woke after a moment or two and looked pleased to sec me. I took a 
couple of oranges out of my pocket and laid them on the bed. Her eyes brightened 
up at that. 

V 1 What did you pay for £hem ?’ said she suddenly, 

“ 9 I paid three pence for the two, Katty,’ said I. 4 1 thought you’d like 
them/ 

44 4 They chated you—b- end to them! ” said she quite angrily. 4 They 

chated you, so they did. I never chated a lady—never !’. 

“ 9 Katty,’ said I, 4 do ypu know that you are very ill—very ill V 
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“She turned her head aside with a sort of indifferent, impatient air, and half 
closed her eyes. ‘ Will you think of your soul, Katty, and tell Sister Theresa 
you will see the priest? Do, my girl! Listen, now. I and Sister Theresa will say 
a prayer for you, and you will join us.’ « 

u We knelt down beside the bed, the nun and I, side by side. 1*11 never 
forget it, though I have been at many a queer scene, and we began the Act of 
Contrition. I took Rattv’s hands and joined them together. I thought I saw a 
kind of a light in her eye as I did it, almost as if she was amused at me, but 
didn’t like to contradict or be disagreeable. 

“ Poor Sister Theresa ! she began the prayer—‘ Oh, my God f I am heartily 
sorry for having offended Thee' 

“ ‘ Offended ,’ said Katty, obedient to a look from me. ‘ And I detest my sins 
most sincerely ,’ said the nun. But Katty would go no further. The joined 
hands fell asunder helplessly on the counterpane. * I never chated a lady,’ she 
said, * no never! ’ 

“ * Say the prayer, Katty,’ said I, * for me, now— and I detest my sins. 9 

“ ‘I like Mrs. Smit,’ continued Katty. ‘Nice lady—kind, gem me lozenges 
an*—an’ oranges- I never chatcd a lady; an* the crate of lierrin*—ov’ a Saturda’ 
night—always gev them t’a dacent family—always ; never chated a lady ! ’ 

“ Her eyes closed and she began to strain for her breath so painfully that I 
suddenly bethought me of the mother, and that she ought to be sent for, so I 
beckoned over the wardswoman and bade her go round to the exercise ground 
and bring back old Katty with her, telling her at the same time that the old 
woman was to be warned that her daughter was dying, 

“ In a few minutes the door opened and the elder Katty shuffled in. She 
looked very clean and bright in her prison clothes and cap; she bestowed her 
usual grin upon me, and trotted straight up to her daughter’s bedside. 

“ ‘ Katty, alannah, cordial! What way are ye the day ?” cried she, all in one 
mouthful, and with an air of the greatest possible interest. 

“Katty never even unclosed her eyes; lay without offering sound or sign. 
The old woman looked at her keenly for a moment, then, with a sudden twist of 
her body, she turned her back to the bed, and, with the very same voice and 
manner, addressed me : 

“ ‘Ma’am, Mrs. Smit, av Katty there,* pointing over her shoulder with her 
thumb, ‘ kicks, ma’am, sure you won’t forget the owld skirt an’ the pedecoat, 
ma’am, ye promised her goin’ out, ma’am, eh, ma’am ? Ye’ll gi’ them ta me, 
ma’am, an’ th’ eight pence ma’am, will ye, ma’am ?’ coming up close to me as she 
spoke. 

“ I stepped back horrified. * Begone out of my sight, you wicked old 
wretch! Mary I’ I cried to the wardswoman, ‘take her out of this instantly.* 

“The old monBter was led off promptly. I watched her till the infirmary door 
shut on her. When I turned to the bed again, there lay the dying girt, her eyes 
wide open and looking fixedly at me. 

“ 9 Mrs. Smit, ma’am,’ she said in a voice I never remember to have heard 
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with her before, 4 av I diej ma'am, may be you’d give the owld bird the bits of 
things you promised me; ma’am, she’ll be very lonely. 1 

44 1 1 will indeed, Katty; I will,* said I. 4 I promise you that, my girl/ 

44 She gare me a look, that way, just like a dog, and fell into a heavy sleep. 

44 1 stood by the bed for a minute watching her, and thinking to myself what 
a pity it all was. Sister Theresa—poor soul, the one thought in her head was to 
make Katty repent—roused me by laying her hand on my arm. 

44 4 Father Clancy says it is a case of invincible ignorance, Mrs. Smith. Could 
not you try and get her to say a prayer V 

44 4 Ah,’ said I, impatiently almost, 4 leave her to God, sister dear, and don't 
tease her. I really would not say but she’d come off better than'—I did not finish 
what I bad in my mind to say to her. The warder came for me, and I left them 
there. 

44 Katty didn’t die till the next day. I waited to see her go, poor girl. To 
the very last, a word of prayer she would not or could not say. What meaning 
could it have for her, born in the Dublin gutter and brought up in it by old Katty— 
bless us all! I sat down by the bed and took the creature's hand in mine, and 
tried to coax her to follow me as I said the Lord’s Prayer; but would she? 
4 Hallowed be Thy name’—she got as far as that and then stopped. 

44 4 Kind lady, Mrs. Smit, rale lady.' 

44 4 Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done.’ 

44 4 Katty,’ said I, ‘follow me. Say 14 Thy will be done.’” 

44 4 Aye, ma’am,’ she replied blankly, just like a child. 

44 4 Katty,’ said I, ‘you are dying; think of your soul, my poor girl.’ 

44 4 1 never chated a lady!’ said she. 

44 4 Say you are sorry for your sins,’ said the nurse, stooping over her. Katty 
was at the last gasp. She looked away from her to me. 4 Mrs. Smit—a lady—I 
never chated a lady !*—and she died with the words on her lips. 

44 Often have I thought since, they were at once her apology for herself living, 
and the only fit epitaph for her dead. The world did little for her, and why 
should she say she was sorry, indeed”— 

Mrs. Smith went off into a brown study, forgetting even to knit. 

44 What became of the old woman?” asked the visitor. 

44 Old Katty?—ah, indeed I must tell you. Their term of imprisonment was 
up the day after the girl died. And the Coroner’s inquest was held the very 
morning the two Katties were to have been discharged. The inquest was going 
on, and I was standing for a moment on the steps before the main door, just wait¬ 
ing to see poor Katty’s coffin carried out before I started for the city. It was the 
loveliest morning, early in May, as soft and charming as you could wish. I was 
just looking about me, admiring the hedges and listening to the birds, when my 
eye fell on a woman who was fitting on the bottom step before the door. She was 
keeping her hfead turned away from me; nevertheless I saw her face. I never 
forget any one I have once had reason to know, and presently I said: 4 Mary 
Flanagan 1 9 
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'* 4 Ma’am !* she replied, with an air of distant dignity, 4 might I make so 
bowld to ask how you know me name ? * 

“ * Know you/ said I— 4 I ought to know you !’ 

“ 4 Dear—now, Mrs. Smith—ma’am/ said she in a most scornful tone; 4 but it # s 
yourself has the fine good memory, an* how do you tell me ye know me, ma’am/ 

“ * What impudence you have!’ said I. • Didn't I have you here for three 
months ?’ 

il Her whole voice and manner changed at once, 4 A small taste of linen out 
of Arran Quay Chapel, ma’am V she observed. 

“ 4 Yes/ said I, 4 robbing a church—that was it exactly. And now, Mary 
Flanagan, allow me to ask you what you are doing sitting on these steps?* 

44 4 Waitin’ for me husban’, ma’am ; he’s widin—he’s wan of the gintlemen of 
the jury/ 

44 1 said no more to heY after that. I could not trust myself to speak for laugh¬ 
ing. In a little while the poor shell of a coffin was carried out and laid in the cart 
that was to carry young Ratty to the common grave in Glasnevin cemetery. The 
old woman, once more dressed in her own old clothes, walked out after it—she 
barely looked at me as she passed—took her place behind the cart, and followed it 
down the lane—praying aloud and throwing up her arms in the air with a drama¬ 
tic flourish. 4 Oh, Lard, be marciful to her—me beautiful lamb!* I watched the 
procession down the lane. As it approached the end I saw some boys run out of 
the cottages and add themselves to it, mocking the old woman’s gestures and 
orisons. I saw her put them to flight very effectively; then a minute or two 
afterward the cart turned the corner and was out of sight. 

44 1 was about to go in and lock the wicket, when, to my amazement, I beheld 
the well-known figure of old Ratty running at the top of her speed toward me, and 
waving her hand. I stood still, impelled by a feeling of curiosity and anxiety, and 
waited her approach. Not until she reached the bottom of the steps did she halt. 
Then, panting and breathless, and with her rags all fluttering like so many 
feathers, she gasped out: 

44 4 Mrs. Smit, ma’am dear, th’ eight pence y f owe Katty, ma’am an’ the bit 
ov’an owld skirt an’ pedecoat ye promised her, an’ the taste of rhuba’b out o’ 
yer own gardeh. Eh! ma’am, ye’ll gi* them ta’ me, an’ I’ll be back for them the 
minit I have*her’—pointing backward toward the funeral—‘planted.’ 

She turned round without even waiting for my answer, and tore off down 
the lane to overtake the cart. 

44 4 Laws!’ observed Mary Flanagan, who was just that minute walking away 
with her husband, the gentleman of the jury, 4 wudn’t them ones disgost ye, 
ma'am?’ 

44 Did she come back ?” questioned Mrs*— 44 Did you give her the things P* 

44 Oh! my dear,” sighed Mrs. Smith, 44 that "she did—she came back the 
very next morning,, but she came* on a. visit of a month, and she arrived in the 
Black Maria! ”— By the Author qf 44 Flitters , Tatters , and the Counsellor /* 
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„ VAIjUE of the sunflower. 

Sunflower seed is known to be an excellent egg-producing food for poultry. 
Fowls cat it greedily, and their plumage is greatly improved by it. The Russian 
sunflower is very easily cultivated, and its production of seed is immense, often ;is 
much as one hundred bushels to the acre. Could not the plant be profitably grown 
in India, and serve as food for man as well as animals ? The kernel of the seed is 
exceedingly sweet and palatable. Husking it might perhaps prove difficult, but 
greater difficulties are overcome every day. 


A novel device for stopping runaway horses has been patented by Mr. Carl FI 
Von Schwarz, of Vienna. A curtain or blinder is so arranged to the bridle that it 
may be dropped over the horse’s eyes in case he became unmanageable, thus cutting 
off the light, and reducing him to submission. When the animal is once more under 
control, the'curtain may be raised without the driver being under the necessity of 
alighting from his vehicle. 


Upilio Faimali, the well-known tamer of wild beasts, considers that the degree 
of docility in animals depends almost entirely upon the varying power of attention. 


Like a piece of steel, that man is the strongest and most elastic who always retains 
his temper. 


MINE COUSIN LOWEESA. • 

11 Oh, dcr very subehcet of dot monkey parber py der negst slmir makes me sick out 
of my sdummick. lie has yet vonee more again mate all der gusdimers mad. lie sdart- 
cd apout a veck pchind yesterday to gif avay a new gonundrum. * My aunts und ungles/ 
he hat sayt, ‘ all lmf novherc else lived oxeept Chcrmany und New Yoriek, yet my cousin 
Loweesa vos porn not in New' Yoriek, not in Chcrmany, und not py der ocean already. 
Ilow could dot peen ? ’ Veil, dot made out der greatest oxcidement. Blemly gusdimers 
sayt she vos in Belgium porn, und France, und Holland, und Danemark, und Ilopokcn, 
und New Cliersey, on dcr vay from Chermany coming ofer. But dot foolish parber he 
sayt ‘ No/ ‘ No/ * No/ * No/ every dime choost der same. Brctty quick he wrote dose 
dings out und hosted em dcr site of der vail; 

“now CAJf BUCH 1 DINGS PEEN ? 

“ My aunts und uncles a.ll peen bom (und lived dcr whole of thoir lifes out) py Chermany and Now 
Yoriek. Abor rniuo cousin Loweesa vob poru not in Chermany, not py Now Yoriek and not on der 
ocean yet 

“ Jt vas easy ven you found him out.’* 

“ My colly! such a oxcidement you neffer vood dink of. Vise olt men und young 

smarty vellers, dem all grazy vent, und I, minezelf, forgot minezelf uuu sayt maype she 

vos in der harpor py New Yoriek porn, or a Hopoken ferrypoat inside. But ‘ No/ * no/ 

* no/ der monkey parber noding else vould sayt. To-day he hat bromised to host up der 

exblanation, und there you can see vot it vos: 

< 

“ I HA.* GOT MB HO COUSIN LOWEESA.” 

“ Such a pig lummix of a grazy fool as dot—he direi avay my batience out ”~-Leland's 
German Barber. 
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HEINRICH HEINE’S OPINION OF THE ENGLISH. 

u It is certainly a frightful injustice to pronounce sentence of condemnation on an 
entire people. But with regard to the English, momentary disgust might tx^ray me into 
this injustice, and on looking at the mass I easily forget the brave and noble men who 
distinguished themselves by intellect and love of freedom. But these, especially the 
British poets, were always all the more glaringly in contrast with the rest of the nation; 
they were isolated martyrs to their national relations, and, besides, great geniuses do not 
belong to the particular land of their birth. They scarcely belong to this earth, the 
Golgotha of their sufferings. The mass—the English blockheads, God forgive me !—are 
hateful to me in my inmost soul, and I often regard them not at all as ray fellow-men, but 
as miserable automata—machines whose motive power is egotism. In these moods, it 
seems to me as if I heard the whizzing wheel work by which they think, feel, reckon, 
digest, and pray. Their praying; their mechanical Anglican ehurehgoing, with the gilt 
prayer book under their arms; their stupid, tiresome Sunday; their awkward piety, is.« 
most of all odious to me. I am firmly convinced that a blaspheming Frenchman is a 
more pleasing sight for the Divinity than a praying Englishman.” 

Possibly the English nation had failed to receive Heine at his own valuation, and 
hence the exceeding bitterness of his deunneiation. 


Johnny’s father is a professional juryman, and talks about his business at the 
family table. Johnny goes to Sunday school. Last Sunday the teacher asked him 
what Cain did when God accused him of being his brother’s murderer. “ He didn’t 
do nuffin but fix it with the jury,” was the startling reply which struck the teacher’s 
ear. 


Sitting out in the open air, M. Gugussc, who was only advanced to the paternal 
dignity about a fortnight ago, holds his child upon his knee. 

“ Set him up a little,” says his wife, “ you will see how strong he is.” 

“ Strong, oh lor, strong! Just let me smash his mug with my fist to show you 
how strong lie is !” and with the words still on his lips, he kisses the infant tenderly. 
This is historical .— Figaro. 


Tommy sees a negro,—“ Oh, mamma,” he exclaims, “ if I was only likeUi^tP” 
“ What an idea! Why do you wish to be like the negro p” 

“ Because then they would never wash me!”— Figaro. 


THE LITTLE SKIPPER. 


They sat together, a happy pair, 

In an old hull hy the sea, 

A maiden fair with golden hair, 

And a brave, bright boy was ho. 

•* I’m tho skipper,” ho cries, “ and you’re my wife, 
And over the sea wo’ll go!” 

He cuts the rope with his little knife— 

And the crimson sun was low. 

Up rose the storm, loud roared the lido, 

The boat was Ailing fast; 

Tho little wife crept to her skipper's side. 

And wept at the fearful blast. 


Ho wj’aps hor warm in his little coat; 

Ho cries, “ O, weep not so !” 

As swift they drift in the filling boat— 
Am^tlio stormy sun is low. 

€, what shall bo tho parents’ life 
In their cabins on the shoro ! 

The little skipper and his wife 
Will lorno to them no more. 

O, lonely will they wander by, 

And watch the obb and flow, 

And think they hoar their children cry 
When the crimson sun is low. 

E. E, Weatherly, 
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THE SIEGE OF BERLIN. 

Translated by Aaron Vail from the French of Alphonse Baudet. 

We were strolling up the avenue of the Champs Elysdes with our friend the 
doctor, asking of the houses torn by shells, and of the sidewalks ploughed np by 
grapeshot, the history of Paris besieged, when just before reaching the triumphal 
arch the doctor stopped, and pointing to one of those stately corner houses grouped 
around the square, he said to me: 

“ Do you see those four windows with the blinds closed on that balcony up 
there? In the first days of August last, that terrible month of August, full of 
Btorms and disasters. I was called there for a case of apoplexy. They were the 
rooma of Col. fouve, a cuirassier of the first empire, stubborn on the subjects of 
glory and patriotism, who, as soon as the war broke out, moved to the Champs 
Elysfos, into an apartment with a balcony—guess what for? To be able to witness 
the triumphant return of our troops. Poor old man ! The news of Wisscmburg 
reached him as he was leaving the dinner table, and when he read the name of 
Napoleon at the foot of the bulletin of defeat, the apoplectic stroke fell upon him 
like a thunderbolt. 

“ I found the old cuirassier stretched on the carpet with blood upon his face, 
and motionless, as if he had received a blow from a heavy club upon his head. 
Standing erect he must have been very tall: lying there lie seemed of immense size. 
With his handsome features, his beautiful teeth, and his curly, snow-white hair, his 
80 years seemed scarcely 60. Kneeling at his side, and weeping bitterly, was his 
granddaughter. She looked like him, and the two heads there, close together, 
seemed like two fine Greek medals struck from the same die, the one a little worn 
and effaced, the other clear and bright, with all the blush of its fresh imprint 
upon it, 

“ The grief of the girl touched me deeply: daughter and granddaughter 
of soldiers, her father was away serving on MaoMahon’s staff, and the tall form 
of the venerable man lying before her was calling up, in her mind, another picture, 
not less terrible. I did my best to reassure her, although I had little hope, for at 
80 y^ars one hardly recovers from such things. For three days my patient 
remained in the same motionless and comatose state, and thereupon came the 
news of Reischoffen. You remember how strangely it came. Until evening we 
all thought a great victory had been achieved, 20,000 Prussians killed, the Prince 
Royal taken prisoner, I cannot say by what miracle, by what magnetic current, 
a sort of echo of the national joy reached the poor sufferer throngh the torpor of 
liis paralysis. But that evening as I drew near his bedside I found him another 
man; his eye was almost bright, his speech almost clear; he smiled and twice 
stammered: 

“ ‘ Victory ! ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Colonel, a great victory,’ and as I gave him the details of MacMahon’s 
splendid success I could see his features relax and his eyes light up. As I went 
out I found the young girl standing across the door, pale as death, and sobbing. 
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“ * Bat he is saved!’ I exclaimed, taking her handi. 

“The poor child had scarcely strength enough to reply. The true history of 
ReischofFen had just been posted: MacMahon retreating, the entire army crushed. 
We looked at one another in despair. She was thinking of her father, and I 
trembled for the poor old man I had just left. He could not resist this second 
shock, and yet what could be done ? Leave him his joy, and the illusions which 
had brought him back to life ? But for this, the truth must not be told. 

“ • I will not tell the truth then/ said the heroic girl simply, as she rapidly 
wiped away her tears, and then with a smile upon her face, she silently re-entered 
her grandfather’s room. 

“It was a hard task she undertook, poor child! At first it worked pretty 
well. The old gentleman’s head was weak, and he could be deceived like a child. 
But as his health improved his ideas became clearer. We had to keep him posted 
on the movements of the army, and compose military bulletins. It was pitiful to- 
see that lovely girl bending day and night over the map of Germany, sticking in 
little flags, and trying to plan out a glorious campaign, Bazaine marching on 
Berlin, Froissart in Bavaria, MacMahon on the Baltic. She would ask my advice, 
mid l helped her as best I could, but the grandfather himself aided us most of all 
in this imaginary invasion. lie had conquered Germany so many times under the 
first empire! He knew every movement in advance. * They will go there now; 
this will be done, next,’ and his prophecies always came true, and lie was very proud 
of them. 

“ Unfortunately, rapidly as we gained battles, and captured cities, we never 
went fast enough for hin. The old man was insatiable. Each day when I arrived 
I learned of some new feat of arms. 

" * Doctor, we have taken Mayence,* the poor girl would hurriedly say to me 
with a piteous smile, and through the half open door I could hear a joyous voice 
call out: 

“ * It is all right; all right! In a week we will enter Berlin!’ 

“Just then the Prussians were but a week’s march away from Paris, We 
thought of taking him into the country; but the condition of France would at 
once have revealed all, and I knew him to be too weak and too benumbed by the 
recent shock to bear the truth. So we decided to remain. 

“ The first day of the investment—how well it comes back to me—I went to 
their rooms. I was moved—as we all were then—with the heart pain which came 
from the thought that the gates of Paris were closed, that the battle was under 
our walls, and that our suburbs had become our frontiers. I found the old jnan, 
seated on his bed, jubilant and proud. 

" ‘ Well,’ he exclaimed, * it has begun at last—that siege !* 

“ I looked at him in surprise. • 

" * How, Colonel, do you know V 

“ The young girl turned toward me: , 

“ 4 Oh, yes, doctor—great news—the siege of Berlin has commenced/ 

“And as she spoke she drew her needle through the stuff, so calmly, so 
quietly! How coi^d any one have doubted ? He could not hear the guns on the 
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forts. He could not see the unfortunate city, so defiant and so disturbed. All he 
could see from his bed was a corner of the triumphal arch, and around him in his 
room all the bric-a-brac of the first empire, well calculated to sustain his illusions. 

“Portraits of Marshals of France, engravings of battles, the King of Rome 
in his baby dress and stiff sideboards, with brass trophies, loaded with imperial 
relics, tiiedals, bronzes, and a rock of St. Helena under glass, and many miniatures 
of one blue-eyed woman in ball costume, with a yellow dress and puffed sleeves. 
And the sideboards, the King of Rome, the Marshals, the yellow ladies seemed all 
high-girdled and short waisted, with that quaint stiffness which was graceful in 
1806. Poor, brave Colonel! It was this atmosphere of victories and conquest, 
much more than all we could tell him, which made him believe so sincerely in the 
siege of Berlin. 

“ From that day our military operations became more simple. To take Ber¬ 
lin was only an affair of time and patience. Occasionally, when the hours bung 
heavily for the old man, we read him a letter from his son, an imaginary one, of 
course, for nothing entered Paris now, and since Sedan the Marshal’s aid-de-camp 
had been imprisoned in a German fortress. Can you fancy that poor child’s despair, 
as, without news from her father, knowing him to be a prisoner, and perhaps an 
invalid, she had to make him speak in joyous letters, a trifle short, such as a soldier 
iu the field might write, as he advanced steadily into the enemy’s country ? Some¬ 
times her strength would break down, and then we were weeks without news. 
The old Colonel then would be anxious and wakeful. Then quickly came a letter 
from Germany, which she would gaily read at his bedside, while she choked back her 
tears. He would listen religiously, smile in a knowing way, approve and criticise, and 
explain to us the passages that were a little obscure. But where he came out best 
of all was in the answers he would send to his son : * Never forget that you are a 

Frenchman/ he would say, 4 and be generous to those poor people ; don’t let the 
invasion weigh too heavily upon them / and there were interminable recommenda¬ 
tions and lovely little sermons on the respect of private property, gentleness 
toward ladies, a true military code for the use of the conquerors. And he would add 
some general political considerations as to the conditions of peace which should be 
imposed upon the vanquished—indemnity for the war, and nothing more. What 
would be the use of taking their provinces ? Can you make any France out of 
Germany ? And he would dictate it all with such a clear voice, with so much 
candor in his words, with such a deep patriotic faith, that it was impossible not to 
be moved and touched as we sat by and listened. 

“ All this time the siege was progressing; not that of Berlin, alas! We had 
to pass through intense frosts, bombardments, epidemics, and then famine. But 
thanks to our efforts and our care, and the indefatigable and tender attentions 
which his grandchild multiplied around him, the old man was not for a moment 
troubled. To the end I was able to procure a little fresh meat and white bread 
for him; but only enough for him 5 and you' cannot fancy anything more touching 
than those grandfather’s breakfasts, so innocently selfish—the old Colonel on his 
bed, smiling cared for, with his napkin tied under his chin, and near him his 
grandchild) the pallor of privation on her cheeks, guiding his* hands, giving him 
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drink, helping him to eat all the good forbidden fruit* And then, strengthened 1 
and animated by his repast in the comfort of his warm room, with the wild winter 
wind outside, and the snow driving against his windows, the old cuirassier would 
relate his campaigns in the North, and for the hundredth time would tell us of 
that sinister retreat from Russia, when there was only frozen biscuit and horseflesh 
to eat. 

“ Can you realize that, little girl ? We absolutely used to eat horseflesh 1” 

“ You can imagine if she realized it! For two months the poor child had 
been eating nothing else. 

“ But from day to day, as he became convalescent, our task at the invalid’s 
bedside became harder and harder. The torpor of his limbs and of his senses, which 
had served us so well, commenced to pass away. Two or three times already the 
furious charges from the Porte Maillot had caused him to start and listen like a 
hound on the scent. We had to invent a last victory of Bazaine’s under the wall?” 
of Berlin, and salvos of artillery discharged from the Invalides to celebrate it. 

“One day when we had drawn his bed to the window—I think it was the 
Thursday of Buzenval—he saw clearly enough some volunteers massed on the 
avenue of the Grand Army. 

“‘What can those troops be?’ he asked, and wo heard him grumbling between 
his teeth: * Poor form, very poor form!’ 

“Nothing further came of it; but we realized that we must take greater 
precautions. Unfortunately we were not cautious enough. 

“One evening as I arrived the girl met me much distressed. ‘They are to enter 
to-morrow,’ she said. Was her grandfather’s door open? Thinking it over since, 

I can recall that he had a strange expression on his countenance that night. He 
had probably overheard us. Only we were speaking of the Prussians, and the old 
man was thinking of the French, and of that triumphant entry for which he had so 
long been waiting—MacMahon riding down the avenue amid flowers and music, 
with his son by the Marshal’s side, and he, the old Colonel, on his balcony in full 
uniform as at Lutzen, saluting the battle-torn standards and eagles blackened by 
powder. 

“ Poor old Colonel! He fancied, no doubt, that we wished to prevent him from 
witnessing the display of our troops to save him from too great emotion. And so 
he spoke of it to no one. But the next day at the very hour when the Prussian 
battalions cautiously entered the long stretch which leads from the Porte Maillot 
to the Tuileries, that window up there was softly opened, and the Colonel appeared 
upon the balcony with his helmet on, and his long sword, and all the time-stained 
uniform of an old cuirassier. I still wonder at the power of will and strength of 
life which enabled him thus to arise and put on his,harness. But it is certain that 
there he stood, erect behind the railing, wondering to see the wide avenues so 
deserted, so silent, the blinds all drawn. Paris as dumb as a great pest house, flags 
everywhere, but such strange ones, white with a red cross, and no one there to 
welcome our soldiers. 

“ For a moment he believed himself mistaken. 
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44 But no! Over theft?, behind the triumphal arch, there was a confused 
noise, a black line advancing into the dawn. And then by degrees the spikes on 
the helmets glistened, the little drums of Jena rattled, and under the arch, marked 
by the heavyrfread of the sections and the clank of sabres, burst forth Schubert's 
triumphal inarch ! Then amid the mournful silence of the square one terrible cry 
was heard: 4 To arms! to arms! the Prussians !* and the four Uhlans of the 
advance guard saw, up there, on that balcony, a tall, white-haired figure sway 
backward, stretch out its arms, and fall suddenly. 

44 This time the old Colonel was dead.” 


A BERGEN COUNTY EPITAPH. 

Paramus, N. J., has an old stone church whose bell has called the people to worship 
► for considerably more than a century. In its graveyard adjoining the church are some 
very ancient and very old epitaphs. Here is one 

You hail butter go homo and dry your tears, j 23 years I was a virgin ; 

For I shall stay hero a thousand years. I 12 mouths I wub a wife ; 

I, Hnchel Doty, I 11 days I wrh a mother ; 

Died in 1830. J Whon I was called to Christ. 


41 Well, you are the biggest goose I ever saw,” exclaimed Jones to the partner of 
bis joys and sorrows. And Mrs. Jones, smiling upon him with a seraphic smile, remarked, 
“ Oh, Jones, you are such a self-forgetful darling !” 


OPPORTUNITY. 


(From Baldwin’s Monthly.) 


In harvest time, when fields nnd woods 
Outdazzle sunset’s glow. 

And scythes clung music through tho land, 
It is too late to sow 
Too late,! too late l 
It is too lato to sow. 

In wintry days, when weary earth 
Lies cold in pulseless sleep, 

With not u blossom on her shroud, 


It is too lato to reap. 

To lato ! too lute ! 

It in too late to reap. 

When bluo-eyed violets are astir. 

And new-born grasses croep, 

And young birds chirp, then sow betimes, 
And tliou betimes sluilt reap. 

Then sow ! then sow I 
And thou botimes shalt reap. 


Ip it Hadna Been. —A conversation, lately overheard between a minister in the 
North aud one of his hearers, shows how men will sometimes try to cheat the parent of 
evil. “That’s a fine pony you have, John?” 44 No a cannier or better behaved creatur’ 
in a* the parish,” replied Hodge. “If it had not been Sunday,” said the man of scripture, 
44 1 would have been inquiring the price of it!” “ Deed, sir,” replied the owner of the 
beast, 44 if it hadna been Sunday, as ye say, I wad have said aught pounds.” “ Indeed,” 
replied the parson, 44 we will see about that to-morrow.” 44 Vera weel, sir. That’s a 
bonriie stack o’ hay ye hae in the yard—I wadna be nae waur o* a puckle of it; and it 
hadna been the day it is I wad hae speered the price o’ it too.” 44 1 think the more of you 
for that, John, as it is just the way with myself; for had it not been this hallowed day, 
1 would have said 9d. per stone. *1 might likewise have asked a number of questions— 
such as how the market went yesterday in Arbroth, and .what are you asking for your 
Ayrshire bull calf, and so on.” “ Deed aye, sir; bqt as we canna be tellin’ that white raise 
a shillin’ and pitatj^ aits 15 pence a quarter on sic a day as this, it wad be jus as ill Bayin’ 
that the bit caafie’s wirth thirty shillia’s till ony bady.” “Good day, John.” V Guid 
day, air.” * 
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IN THE VALE OF SORROW. 


She^ook tho veil! So young, so fair, 
Anti soeinetl almost too ])ure for earth; 
Around her soemod to breathe an air 
That camo of more than human birth. 
Sho took tho veil l Slow sunk the sun 
Ah loth to leave so fair a sight. 


To loavo so bright and pure a one 
To face tho coming gloom of night. 
Sho took tho veil-1 Tho watchful clork. 
Who saw her take it, took her, too ; 
Tho Judge said: “ This is pretty work ; 
So, madam, ninety days for yoif.” 


A dog frequently worries a cat, but man, who is nobler than the dog, worries himself. 


“ How shall I have my bonnet trimmed,” asked Maria, “ so that it shall agree with 
my complexion ?” “ If you want it to match your face, have it plain,” replied Hattie, 


A LEETLE TOO 


[A 

Oh, skirt! beautiful skirt 1 
Jerked through the dust and dragged 
through the dirt 
Once you wero white 
As tho mantle.of snow. 

As the loaves of the lily , 

When tho Spring zephyrs blow. 


LONG: 

Still to tho touch and fair to the eye, 
Neat to tho gazo cf each passer by; 
Now battered and spattered— 

Oh ! piteous wrong, 

Beautiful skirt. 

They made you too long. 


THE VANISHED CHOIR, 


Once moTC, after years, in the quaint old church 
To tho choir I bent my ear, 

But vainly through it made listening search 
For the voices once hold so dear. 

No lack of melodious art was there, 

Still grand were tho chords of praise 
Yet I missed with a pang tho familiar air 
Of the choir of my boyhood’s days. 

The sweet, pure flood of my sister’s voice, 

Of my brother s, full-touod and clear, 

And of yet a dearer, whose accents choice 
Made tny pulses stir to hear: 

And of friend and neighbor, each quite distinct, 
In the Hymphony— where were they ? 

Gone, vanished and mute- a chain delinked— 
An accord that had d,ied away! 

I mourned their loss; and then vague and dim 
Grew tho notes of the later choir, 

And there seemed to swoll on tho air a hymn 
Rich and strong with tho old timo fire. 


With a thrill ecstatic, T recognized 
Each tone in remembrance kept. 

While that one dear voice, than of all more prized, 
My innermost heartstrings swept. 

So real it was that I turned my head 
To tho singers, as if to see 
Thu prayerful ej'os of my beautiful dead 
Looking down, as of 1 old, on rao; 

When the spell was dissolved I recalled no fa co. 

No glance, the new choir among, 

And the dream-hymu, fading, gave gradual place 
To the psalm that was being sung. 

Sad and sedate through tlio Gothic door 
I passed with the goodly throng, 

And the quaint little church was hushed once more, 
So to rest for a whole week long ; 

But for days and days, in recesses gray 
(Of memory, long locked fast, 

A phantom choir held sovereign sway 
With tho anthems of tho past. 

Nathan D. Urner. 


A TEST. 

(From the Traveller’s Magazine .) 


44 What would you do,” asked the fireman biack, 
Of the grimy engineer. 

44 If suddenly upon the track 
A woman should appear? 

And suppose you were running a little behind, 
With your gauge chock up to' L.’ 

And the woman was deaf and dumb and blind. 
And couldn’t hear whistle or bell ? ” 

44 Do !” cried the grimy engineer, 

With a look of cold disdain; 

44 I’d get out there and leave you here 
To take your chance with the train? 

I'd straighten out on that pilot plate, } 

And that woman I would snatoh, y \ y 
Before she knew whether we were frefgkt, 
Express, wild or despatch t ” t 

44 That,’* said tbe fireman. 44 1 call game P ” 

And he shovelled In the coal. 

And wondered if he'd do tbe same, 

In a similar kind of a hole. 


And the headlight cast a long thin stream 
Through the night of dismal black. 

When suddenly these came the scream 
Of a woman on the track l 

“Jumpl” shrieked the fireman. 44 There she go<y 
But the engineer sat still. 

And a woman's sorrows, joys, and woes 
Were taken like a pill. 

“ Why didn’t you out on the pilot plate? 

That was the place for yon 1 
Why didn’t you try to avert her fate, 

As you boasted you wqplrf do P 

11 My friend,' 1 said the grimy engineer, 

With apologetic cough, 

44 That woman knew but trouble here, 

And now she's better off. 

Besides, by grinding her to fcasb, 

A good, fat thine I draw ' 




_4 will pay five thousand cash, 
she was—my mother-in-law l 44 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

' By the Author of “ A Fiery Ordeal." 

Chapter XXX. 

Among the day pupils at Linsland Academy were the three daughters of a 
prosperous farmer at Sudleigh, bright healthy girls, full of life and good nature, 
ready alike for work or mischief, and held in high esteem by their schoolmates for 
their personal qualities, and also on account of the reputation of open-handed 
kindness enjoyed by their parents. More than once presents of huge cakes, pastry 
fruit and new-laid eggs, had fallen like manna in the midst of the hungry hoarders, 
and now a secret and exciting rumor spread from one pupil to another, it was said 
that the Jacksons intended to invite the fourteen hoarders, with Miss Lavinia and 
Miss Lawson, to dine and spend a long Saturday afternoon at Sudleigh Valley 
Farm. Fanny Jackson had whispered the news to her intimate friend, Sarah had 
confided it to hers, Louisa had been equally discreetly indiscreet, and behold the 
entire school convulsed by a wave of joyful expectation. Anna Poison, a hungry 
child with weak eyes and pale face, allowed her imagination to dwell on the dainties 
that would grace the dinner table, many others anticipated more pleasure from the 
nutting party and tea in the wood, that, weather permitting, were to occupy the 
afternoon, while the thoughts of some of the more precocious of the school girls 
ran on the persons of the opposite sex they might expect to meet, and from thence 
to ribbons and frills, and tl^e ways and means of rendering themselves as attractive 
as circumstances would permit. Even Miss Lavinia bestowed much care on the 
ironing and arranging of the dark blue faded and time-worn muslin she intended 
to wear. It was very old, she thought regretfully, but darns and patches being 
skilfully dissimulated, it would pass muster all the same, and Mr. Tyndal liked dark 
blue. He was MrS. Jackson’s brother, and would surely be at Sudleigh Valley, and 
as surely scold her for her want of resolution in not having spoken to her cousin. 
As {or a bonnet, Edith considerately came to the rescue. One of hers became Miss 
Lavinia, and with a dark blue veil twisted artistically round it, Would be quite in 
keeping with the dress. 


[All Bights Beserved.] 
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“ I am so much obliged to you, dear/’ said the little woman gratefully, “Jmt 
what will you wear yourself?” 

#< My old black straw to be sure. It will do perfectly well,” answered 
Edith, who had not Miss Lavinia’s reasons for wishing to make the most of her 
attractions at the picnic. It seemed likely that she would not be allowed to 
make one of the party at all, for when the formal invitation arrived, Miss 
Wolf, who had manifested a covert dislike of her teacher from the very first, 
declared that there was not the least necessity for two persons to accompany 
the girls, and Miss Lawson’s leisure could be more profitably employed at 
home in setting the housekeeping books in order, making out bills, &c. 

“It is a shame! ” protested the indignant school girls. “ Selfish, mean old 
cat!” added Sarah Mills, the bold spirit of the school. Edith herself gave a sigh 
to the lost day of rest and change, but she did not protest against the fiat that 
Jjad gone forth, and she was much surprised when Miss Lavinia, coining out from a 
private interview with Miss Wolf, informed her that her cousin had changed her 
mind, and she was to go with the others after all. 

The second topic that divided public attention with the coming visit to 
Sudleigli Valley, was the intelligence that Miss Wolf expected a parlor boarder, a 
liuly of means, who was about to come and take up her abode under the roof of 
the Academy. “Strange taste she must have,” remarked the girls, “to come here 
when she is old enough to do as she likes, and might go somewhere else/’ In 
their opinion compulsion of some sort could alone account for a residence near 
Miss Wolf. 

The third subject of conversation was furnished by the fact that there had 
appeared in the corner of the dormitory sacred to Miss Lavinia a good-sized locked 
wooden box, and as in the memory of the oldest scholar Miss Lavinia had never 
been known to possess anything hut the old sealskin trunk that she had brought 
with her and its contents, the sudden apparition of this substantial box, which no 
one had seen arrive, was calculated to arouse the lively curiosity of the hoarders. 
They set Anna Poison to ask what was in it, hut the owner’s mild response, “only 
some things of mine,” told them little. At last curiosity, increased to an ungovern¬ 
able pitch, prompted Sarah Mills to do a deed which the others pronounced 
extremely wrong, although more than one naughty .girl among them showed 
themselves quite ready to profit by it. She purloined the key of the mysterious box, 
and watching Miss Lavinia off the premises, she passed behind the flimsy curtain that , 
cut off the teacher’s narrow domain from the general dormitory. The raised lid 
revealed a sheet of tissue paper, and Sarah’s itching fingers having removed that, 
she beheld a brown silk dress, a chip bonnet trimmed to match it, a white veil, 
and a pair of white kid gloves. An “oh !” of astonishment burst from Sarah’s lips, 
and was echoed by Emily Lewi? and Annie Matthews, who were looking over her 
shoulder. Could that fine raiment be intended for Miss Lavinia’s wear, and if so, 
what did it portend ? To these unripe girls of twelve and thirteen, Miss Lavinia 
seemed far too old to have thoughts or hopes of’ matrimony, and yet white kid gloves 
were wonderfully suggestive. Sarah closed the box in a fever of excitement, and 
rushed downstairs on confidences and conferences intent. Now ever since 
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Mws Lavinia’s advent at Linsland, it had been whisked from one school girl 
to another that her youth was distinguished by a romantic attachment to 
a sailor cousin who had gone to sea and returned no more. Could he be 
coming back after all these years, and had he sent the wedc^ng garments 
on in advance to herald his coming and certify his matrimonial intentions? 
The more romantic of the girls endorsed this supposition, but another party 
was inclined to look nearer home for the suitor, and declared they had found 
him when, on the day of the picnic, Florence Secor declared she had surprised 
Mr. Tyndal kissing Miss Lavinia behind a clump of hazel bushes. This 
declaration would have convinced even the partizans of the long-lost cousin theory, 
but for the adverse testimony of Annie Matthews, who stated that she had not lost 
sight of the lady and gentleman while they were behind the bush, and had simply 
beheld them engaged in wiping little Sammy’s nose. She. thought they had both 
kissed Sammy, but certainly not each other. Controversy ran high, and opinion 
were protty equally balanced during the remainder of the day, but the anti-cousin 
party felt they had scored a point when on the return home Mr. Tyndal proposed 
to drive Miss Lavinia, and allow his two boys to accompany the school-party back 
to Linsland. Miss Lavinia hesitated. “ Do go,” whispered Edith, “ Miss Wolf 
herself said that one of us was quite sufficient to take care of the girls,” and, not 
unwillingly, the lady yielded. Edith took her place on the end of one of the 
bundles of straw that garnished the sides of the long roomy waggon that was to 
convey them home, and thought regretfully, as they moved slowly homeward in the 
moonlight, that the pleasantest day she had known, or was likely to know at 
Linsland, had come to an end. The kindly people she had just left had done 
their utmost to make the holiday a success, and the country sounds and sights, the 
plentiful fare, and gaiety of all around, formed a contrast to her daily life. They had 
all enjoyed the dinner under the trellis in the garden, in spite of an occasional 
yellow leaf that would come fluttering down on the table, and the gipsy tea in the 
woods had seemed pleasanter to her than any meal had done since the alfresco 
feasts under the trees at Burnham that were shaved by the dear lost grandmother 
and the friend she never hoped to see again; but the feasting and the merry¬ 
making wore not what occupied her thoughts the most. In the afternoon, leaving 
the nutting party to fill the bags they had brought with them, Mr. Jackson had 
piloted Miss Lawson and a party of the elder girls over the great house and its 
grounds, and she could hardly account to herself for the pleasure she had found 
in wandering along the stately avenues and terraces, or inspecting the luxurious 
rooms. Was it because the place was vaguely connected with a Richard Lawson 
who might or might not be the one she sought, or had the sight of the 
fine old place aroused in her a dormant taste for the pleasures aud luxuries that 
wealth alone can buy? Did she long for a wider horizon than perpetual 
music lessons, turning old dresses, and careful counting of pence ? It is certain 
that none would have been better able to appreciate the elegancies and 
refinements of life, the leisure to follow a favourite pursuiVthe full purse that 
enables its possessor to aid and gratify others. And yet, as she stood again in 
fancy beneath the Lady’s Oak—so called because a remote ancestress of the Sudleigh* 
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had expired suddenly undei* its shade—or remembered the dim chapel with its 
monuments, or the wide old banquetting hall, she felt that Sudleigh possessed for 
her a charm more subtile than its suggestions of wealth and luxury. The feeling was 
undefinable, njysterious, and vague as the first whispers of a new-born love, and 
almost as sweet. She would have liked to spend days in wandering about the place, 
and she had listened eagerly to the cautious utterances of the housekeeper in regard 
to the family. Could she not see the portraits of the present owner and his wife, 
she had asked, but the housekeeper replied that by order of Mr. Sudleigh, the 
more immediate family pictures had been placed in a smaller gallery that was 
never opened to the public, and Mr. Jackson remarked in an aside that was 
intended for Edith’s ear alone, that a humpbacked cripple must be expected to be 
a little whimsical and susceptible. 

The girls had grown quieter and less gay as they neared the Academy, 
-perhaps the prevailing feeling with them all was regret that the holiday was over, 
and even the effort of Jem Tyndal—the wag of the school, and associate of Sarah 
Mills in many a scheme of mischief—failed to enliven them. 

Miss Lavinia was waiting for them in the little front garden, which suggested 
the idea that she desired her cousin should be kept in ignorance of the fact that 
she did not return with the others. The precaution, if it was one, was rendered 
unnecessary by the absence of Miss Wolf, who had gone to attend a missionary 
meeting, and informed Betsy she did not expect to be back before eleven o’clock. 
“ So if you are not too tired, dear, to come and sit with me for an hour, I should 
like to speak to you,” whispered Miss Lavinia to Edith, as she prepared to follow 
the girls up to the dormitory, and in a few minutes the younger teacher had joined 
her companion at the long schoolroom table, where she had already taken up some 
of the endless mending that usually engaged her evening hours. 

“Now make haste and tell me before Miss Wolf comes,” said Edith, forcibly 
taking a dilapidated table cloth from Miss Lavinia, and retaining one of the plump 
little hands roughened by much household work. Miss Lavinia flushed nervously, 
but thus admonished, she plunged boldly into her revelation. You will perhaps 
think it ridiculous, and no doubt be very much surprised to hear I am thinking 
of getting married.” 

“ Not in the least surprised. I have suspected it from the first day I came, 
and you could not do a more sensible thing than to marry Mr. Tyndal,” was 
the reply. 

“ Mr. Tyndal! Why, you seem to know all about it,” exclaimed Miss Lavinia. 

Edith explained that judging from the whispers she had heard in the waggon 
coming home, she was by no means the only one who knew all about it. 

“ If that is the case,” said the bride elect, “ Robert is right, it is high time 
that something should be done/ Melissa will hear of it too.” 

“Does Miss Wolf know nothing about it?” 

“ Nothing at all. My epurage has always failed me when I have tried to |ell 
her. She would have had so much to say about Mr. TyndaEs business and his 
children, and you may think it superstitious perhaps, but I have always had a 
feeling that if she knew of it, she would manage to prevent it in some way.” 
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u But she must know some time.” ^ 

“ Yes, but as it has been kept from her so long, it would perhaps be better 
she should only learn it when it is too late to interfere. I would take care that 
she was put to as little inconvenience as possible, and even Robert thinks now 
that it would be safer to manage it quietly.” 

“ I see, he distrusts your firmness,” said Edith. 

“And, to tell the truth, so do I, dear. I have obeyed her so long that it 
would be very difficult to defy her now.” 

“ But she must see that the marriage would be better for you than your 
position here.” 

“Melissa is a little peculiar, and we do not look at things in the same light. 
On the whole, I am sure, we have to-day decided on the most prudent course. 
Mrs. Jackson was quite of her brother’s opinion, I cannot tell you how kindly 
she spoke to me; and as for Robert, he is such o dear good friend as I never hop#} 
to possess. I hardly dare think what happiness it will be for us to pass our lives 
together, and take care of each other till the end of our days.” 

“ I thipk he is a very fortunate man,” said Edith, softly patting the flushed 
and still pretty face of her friend. “And you do not dread the care and anxiety 
the children may cause you ? ” 

“Not the least in the world. I have always loved children, and little Sam 
and Lucy are already as dear to me as if they were my own, and I am prouder 
a great deal of Jem’s and Bob’s clever sayings than their father is. As for work, 
I do not fear that, and in comparison with what it has been here, my life there 
will be quite a leisure one, for Robert insists on getting a nursery governess to 
teach the children after Christmas. He is always thinking how he may spare 
me trouble or give me pleasure, and as for presents it is impossible to restrain 
him. He gave me this only to-day,” and she drew a small case containing a gold 
watch from her pocket. “ See what a little beauty it is, far too good for me, and 
I have a brooch and earrings, a ring and other things upstairs.” 

“ It must be hard not to be able to wear them,” remarked Edith. 

“ I do wear the ring at night,” answered the lady naively, “and soon I shall 
be able to use them all; but perhaps I had better not tell you exactly what we 
intend to do, for it might place you in an awkward position if you were questioned,” 

Edith was quite of that opinion, especially as an ominous squeak of the front 
gate announced Miss Wolf’s near advent, and having bestowed a hearty embrace on 
Miss Lavinia, she ran upstairs in an unusually cheerful mood, for if there was but 
little joy in her present life, she could still rejoice in the good that came to others; 
and the cheerful patient little drudge had inspired her with a sincere affection. 
On the other hand, as she was gifted with a vivacious sentiment and anything but 
a perfect young lady, she reciprocated Miss Wolf’s dislike of her, and felt a little 
satisfaction in the thought that her own daily penance and Miss Lavinia’s long 
martyrdom would be avenged to some extent on ttye selfish and pompous lady of 
the Academy, who would now learn the value of services that she had egotistically 
accepted without the least effort or desire to requite them. 

If Miss Wolf s attention had not been much engaged by other matters about 
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this time, she must have remarked that some new element had disturbed the 
usually calm current of her school. The elder girls, labouring under smothered 
excitement, had become unruly and troublesome, and especially prone to break the 
rule which obliged them to speak a jargon dignified by the name of French, except 
at certain privileged hours. Even such phrases as “ sittez vous down” and 
“ comez vous ici,” being less convenient when momentous and exciting topics 
required their attention than the undiluted mother tongue, the extremely slight 
and eccentric Gallicisms that usually enabled them to declare with a clear 
conscience that they had not spoken English at forbidden times and seasons, were 
neglected in the heat of argument; and as, in spite of a few well-sounding phrases 
and general decorum of behaviour, Miss Wolf’s moral character and sincerity were 
not such as to excite her pupils to healthy emulation, the standard required to 
satisfy their consciences grew beautifully lower and lower. Miss Lawson \yas the 
o*>ly person in the establishment who understood French, and Miss Lawson, not 
being ubiquitous, it became easy not only to violate the rule, but to make any 
gibberish pass for the required language if the culprits were suddenly approached 
by Miss Wolf or Miss Lavinia. Beside, just at this time, poor Miss Lavinia was 
80 unlike her usual self, so worried and liustered, so anxious and absent minded, 
that, beyond the unpleasant consciousness that the girls were all occupied about 
her, she realized little of what was going on. It was fortunate for the success of 
a little project to which she had given her consent, that Miss Wolf was at the 
present moment absorbed by the application of a nostrum that had come to 
her from reliable sources, and was warranted to produce a luxuriant growth 
of hair on any surface less obstinately bald than that of a billiard ball, and 
as the stuff required to be applied warm and with much friction, three times a 
day, both the scalp of her head and her powers of intrigue were severely 
tried; for it was not easy to get the hair-producer on and off the kitchen fire 
three several times without exciting questions and comment as to its uses. Once 
she tried keeping it warm under the bed clothes, snugly tucked in with pillows 
and cushions, heaped above it; but Betsy, rushing in during her temporary 
absence to remove the sheets and hand them over to the washerwoman, 
had upset the cup with lamentable results to Miss Wolf’s linen, and also to 
her veracity, for her imagination was sorely taxed to account for the presence of 
the cup, where in the natural order of things no cup was likely to be found. The 
next day she went to Warrington and bought a spirit lamp, and that with a securely 
locked door, and the additional precaution of a handkerchief hung over the key¬ 
hole, rendered the applications of the marvellous hair-producer private and com¬ 
paratively pleasant. ^ 

Nor was the renovation of her denuded scalp the only matter of importance that 
occupied Miss Wolfs attention. She had just succeeded in bringing her negotiations 
with the lady who had heard of the Academy, and being desirous of change of air, 
wished to board there for a few weeks, to a most gratifying termination; the terms 
proposed by her and accepted by the future boarder were exceedingly liberal, and 
if the boarder could only be prevailed on to prolong her stay at the Academy* 
Miss Wolf hoped to gather in a very considerable harvest. She had with her 
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usual astuteness, where her own interests were conccr§ed, stipulated for monthly 
payments in advance, and this condition had been readily agreed to by her corre¬ 
spondent, who was to arrive at Linslsnd the week after Michaelmas. Beyond the 
fact that the expected lodger was a widow named Eliot, and th$t her letters 
showed her to be well educated, Miss Wolf knew nothing; she was indeed too 
anxious to secure her prey to show much curiosity about anything but the 
stranger’s solvability, and at rest on that point, she gave her orders in regard to 
the preparations to be made, and returned with a tranquil mind to her hair- 
producer. 


Chapter XXXI. 

That year Miss Wolf generously accorded four days’ holiday at Michaelmas, 
that is to sav, school was to terminate on Thursday evening and to recommence 
on the following Wednesday morning. The day pupils would of course absent 
themselves, and two of the hoarders were also going home, the rest, being unfor¬ 
tunately far from their parents or guardians, were compelled to make the best 
of their holiday within the precincts of the Academy ; and a poor mean holiday it 
way likely to be they averred, for the rules regarding French were not to be re¬ 
laxed, and all who remained in the house were to continue their music as usual. 
It was on the last lesson day that Miss Wolf got a warning in regard to Lavinia. 
Entering the schoolroom unexpectedly, site was convinced by the celerity with which 
Sarah Mills slipped her slate into her desk, that the youug lady had written or 
sketched thereon something she was particularly anxious to keep concealed. 
Three steps brought the preceptress to the culprit’s side, and having possessed 
herself of the slate, she read to her horror: “ It is quite true that Miss Lavinia’s 
cousin David is coming back soon to marry her, for I peeped through the hole 
in her curtain and saw her trying on the pair of white kid gloves.” 

“ What do you mean by this ?” exclaimed the incensed governess. 

Sarah protested that it was only a joke ; she had intended to convey infor¬ 
mation to her friend Annie Matthews at the next desk, and to do her justice, 
would have been extremely sorry to betray Miss Lavinia to her cousin’s wrath. 
Miss Wolf pronounced the joke to be in extremely bad taste, and as a reward for 
ill-placed jocularity and idling in school hours, doubled Sarah’s practising time 
during the holidays ; then she turned her attention to Lavinia, who was superintend¬ 
ing a sewing class at the other end of the room. Yes, decidedly, there was some¬ 
thing suspicious about the little woman’s carriage and demeanour. Even now she 
was fluking scarlet under her cousin’s scrutiny, and thifc hands that were pinning 
in a gusset for Anna Poison to sew were trembling. Miss Wolf left the room 
without farther speech, but immediately after schocrt, Lavinia received a summons 
to her presence, and Melissa began a discourse about the duty of confidence 
between near relatives which caused her to turn pale. It was too late now, 
confidence had become impossible, she must not let Melissa worm her secret 
from her. “ Cousin,” she said, " Betsy is busy upstairs, and I promised to 
watch the meat that is baking in the oven.” 
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“ The oven can take fare of itself for few moments, Lavinia. Pray how long, 
have you been aware that David Mead has come back from sea?” she asked, 
assuming accurate information, where in reality she only saw ground for suspicion. 
“ David Mead come back after all this time! Do you mean it, cousin ?” 

“ Oh, I know nothing about him ; but from what I hear, you are very well 
informed as to his movements.” 

“ I have heard nothing of him since he went away; if I had, I should have 
told you.” 

“What does Sarah Mills mean then by her talk of David and white gloves?” 

Miss Lavinia flushed again, perhaps a little episode of the morning recurred to 
her memory, but her courage had returned since she knew what direction Melissa’s 
suspicions had taken, and she answered boldly, " I did not know Sarah 
Mills had said anything about gloves, and I hope you do not expect me to 
.-"scount for what she may say or do. As to confidence between relatives, cousin, 
it is I who have the right to complain, since you are afflicted with some secret 
illness which compels you to constant remedies and yet you endeavor to hide it from 
me.” Miss Wolf winced, and declared she was as well as usual, but Lavinia fol¬ 
lowed up her victory, “ I wish I could believe it is so, Melissa,” she continued, 
“ but I cannot. If you are well, what was that horrible medicine you were so carefully 
keeping warm and that Betsy upset ? To tell the truth, I have smelt you of it 
more than once since then.” 

By this time Miss Wolf bad had enough of the conference. “I don’t 
choose to be questioned in this way,” she exclaimed, “ and if you want that meat to 
be eatable, you had better attend to it instead of gossiping here.” 

Miss Lavinia was not slow to take the hint, and left the presence of the 
irate cousin, greatly relieved at the termination of the interview. Miss Wolf’s 
mind had been set at rest in regard to David Mead, but she retained her impres¬ 
sion that Lavinia had changed lately, and this impression was confirmed at evening 
prayers, when her cousin lost her place twice, and actually appeared to have 
forgotten the words of the benediction she had been in the habit of repeating 
almost every night for the last ten years. Miss Wolf took the first opportunity 
of bestowing a sharp word of censure on her offending relative, and then went 
back to the borrowed book with which she was beguiling her leisure until supper 
time. She had arrived at an interesting part of the narrative, and Lavinia was not 
again brought prominently before her mind until the next morning at eight 
o’clock, when, as with sponge in one hand and the cup in the other, she was putting 
the finishing touches to the morning application of the hair-producer, congratulating 
herself meanwhile that % soft and all but imperceptible down was really making 
its appearance. Betsy knocked at her door, and asked what were the orders for the 
butcher, 

“Ask Miss Lavinia,” she exclaimed. “What do you mean by disturbing 
me at this hour ?” 

“ Please, mam, Miss Lavinia is gone out, and the butcher can’t wait no 
longer,” was the reply; and in no amiable mood Miss Wolf donned her front, her 
cap, and dressing gown and went down stairs. The children in the schoolroom 
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awaiting the summons to breakfast were talking all together, and Miss Wolf turned 
to Edith, who came out of the parlour where she had been giving a music lesson, 
to complain of the noise and inquire where her cousin had gone. 

" I don’t know,” said Edith; “ she did not tell me she was going out” 

Anna Poison, who was following Miss Lawson with her music book in her 
hand, exclaimed, “ I don’t know where she is gone, but she went out very early 
this morning, and she had a silk dress on, for it rustled as she passed my bed” 

Miss Wolf, who believed herself perfectly sure that her cousin did not possess a 
silk dress, cast a cold glance of disapproval on Anna, and told her to report herself 
for speaking English without permission; then she attended to the impatient 
butcher, who had forced his way into the hall, and Betsy having waited and fidget- 
ted until her mistress was at liberty, pointed with a queer expression; half dismay 
and half amusement, to a small letter on the green baize covered table, and said, 
M I found it there when I came downstairs this morning.” The address was 
Lavinia’s handwriting, and as Miss Wolf took it up, she felt that every eye in the 
house was examining her, just as it had previously examined the outside of the 
letter in question. She went upstairs, and shut herself in her own room before 
she opened it. 

“My dear Cousin Melissa,” it began, “pray do forgive me and think as 
kiudly of me as you can. I have gone away for a little holiday. You know it is 
ten years since I have been farther than Warrington, and I will try to arrange 
things so that my absence and anything that may grow out of it may put you to 
as little inconvenience as possible. I shall be back on Wednesday in time for 
school. Your affectionate cousin, Lavinia. 

“P. S.—The keys are in my work-basket, and I leave that on the chest of 
drawers outside your door. Tell Betsy to air the sheets for the new boarder; it was 
so rainy last washing day. No one in your house knows I am going away.” 

Even to the last the courage had failed her to name Mr. Tyndal, and Miss 
Wolf’s suspicions never once turned in that direction. It was too preposterous to 
suppose that a gentleman she had been willing to honour, should have preferred 
Lavinia, the meanly-clad little Cinderella of the Academy. A sister of David 
Mead’s, much scorned and despised on account of her poverty, was living near 
London, perhaps Lavinia, who did not consider poverty a crime, had gone to her 
for a few days* visit. Yet that was impossible. Lavinia had no money to pay a 
railway fare; and Miss Wolf could not think of any one near home who was likely 
to tender an invitation. Her perplexity equalled her anger, which is saying a great 
deal, and long before she had recovered herself, Betsy came to the door again to 
ask for the coffee and sugar necessary to prepare the longt»delayed breakfast. The 
same thing continued throughout the day.' All the small difficulties and tasks that 
Lavinia had spared her drove her to desperation now, and far from awaking any 
gratitude for past services, only increased her exasperation that her cousin had 
dared to absent herself. It was too much, too mupli, she thought, pacing her 
chamber in dumb rage, and revolving all the cutting things she would utter when 
she had the culprit safe back. Safe back ! Would she ever feel quite safe again 
after such a daring revolt as this, and yet her only hoj>e lay in getting 
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her back again, for an e^tra teacher and an extra servant would be necessary to 
replace her, and even then, Miss Wolf felt she must resign herself to miss the 
thousand little comforts that were so dear to her selfishness. No, agreeable as 
it would have been to her to drive Lavinia from her doors, Lavinia must be re¬ 
ceived back and forgiven. Having arrived at this decision, she looked at the 
letter again, and one phrase struck her with a cold chill—“ anything that may grow 
out of my absence.” Had she gone there to seek a new situation? Miss Wolf tore 
the letter in pieces, and almost wished that it represented Lavinia. 

Meanwhile a little woman—in a very becoming brown silk dress, and with lips 
that quivered occasionally, and soft eyes thAt grew moist under the white veil—was 
flying in the express train to London; small fear that Melissa would overtake 
that, and by the lady’s side—so close that Jeremy Scholley’s “chaney” pipe 
would have been in eminent danger—was a remarkably cheerful and assiduous 
Jpver. Mr. Tyndal considered that he had been defrauded out of his due rights in 
regard to courtship, and he was doing his very best to make the most of the short 
time that remained to him before hope should be changed to fruition. Lavinia, 
trembling still at the boldness of the step she had taken, endeavoured to induce 
him to preserve a staidness of demeanour which she considered suitable to their 
years, but it was all in vain. lie was ready to acknowledge that he had been 
middle-aged yesterday, and might be so again to-morrow, but to-day was con¬ 
secrated to youth and joy, and as for Lavinia, she would always be young to him— 
a dear little thing to be loved and taken care of in return for all the years she 
had spent in caring for others and neglecting herself. 

The events of the morning seemed like a dream to her, and she could hardly 
yet believe herself awake. First there had been the half-dozen furtive inspections 
of the watch she took from under her pillow, and the dressing by the dim rush- 
light, in fear and trembling, lest the girls should wake or Melissa appear suddenly 
upon the scene; then she had extinguished the light, and glided past the sleeping 
children and down stairs, terrified because the dress would rustle in spite of all 
her efforts to hold the flowing skirt close to her. Once outside she had found 
comparative safety and strong protection, for the gate of Miss Wolf’s domain had 
barely closed on her before an arm had encircled her and she was drawn in the 
direction of a waiting vehicle. After that the adventure had proved pleasanter 
than she had dared to hope, and she had enjoyed the cosy breakfast that had been 
ordered for them at the 44 Three Kites,” and the railway journey that followed it, 
though she was not prepared to throw herself into the affair with as much outward 
gusto as did Mr. Tyudal, who greatly enjoyed the romantic element in his run¬ 
away marriage, and the clever way in which they had 44 done old Melissa.” 

44 Don't, Robert,” said Lavinia, placing a plump hand on her lover’s lips. 44 1 
can’t bear to think what a trouble she will make of it. I feel sure there was a time 
when she feared this, for she would always go herself to order anything that might 
be wanting from your shop.” 

Mr* Tyndal could have assigned quite another reason for Miss Wolfs visits 
to bis shop, but being possessed of gentlemanly instincts that Miss Wolf would 
have considered incompatible with his position, he only said, 44 Then you- think 
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she has no suspicion now V 9 And Lavinia, remembering the interview of the previous 
day, answered “Not the least.” Mr. Tyndal laughed joyously, and th€n the 
conversation glided off into homely and unromantic confidences about the business 
and the children, which were very pleasant indeed to the parties concerned, for the 
excellent bargain Mr. Tyndal had made in buying the meadows down by the river, 
little Sammy’s tendency to croup, and the care Mrs. Jackson would be sure to 
take of the house and children during their father’s absence, were topics of mutua^ 
interest, and absorbed them pleasantly until they were met at the London termi¬ 
nus by Mr. Tyndal’s brother and sister-in-law, who were to accompany them to 
church. 

Unfortunately things were far less pleasant at the Academy. The main¬ 
spring of the household had departed, and Miss Wolf, harassed by the perpetual 
calls made upon her, found it hard to prevent her temper from leading her into 
some uncontrollable aud unadvisable manifestation of irritation. She had resoled 
to ask no information from those who could not or would not supply it, and she 
said not a word about the contents of the letter she had received. Betsy was the 
only one who was bold enough to inquire when Miss Lavinia was coming back, 
and she obtained nothing but a rebuke in return for her question. “ I thought 
she'd a-snapped my head off,” she said in confidence to Sarah Mead, who slipped 
into the back kitchen to interview her. Things grew worse, if possible, on Monday, 
when Mrs. Eliot arrived, and Miss Wolf was compelled to attend to the reception 
and comfort of her boarder. Edith had been out with the scholars when a fly from 
Warrington deposited the new comer and her belongings at the door of the 
Academy, and it was not until some hours later that she crossed the stranger on 
the staircase. Oppressed by the certainty that the person before her belonged to 
another class than the one she had lately frequented, and painfully aware of her 
own shabbiness, she coloured and shrank back to allow her to pass, but if by so 
doing her intention had been to escape observation, she failed signally, for the 
stranger honoured her with a scrutiny that was too kindly to be offensive, and 
putting out her hand, called her “ Miss Lawson.” 

“You know mel ” exclaimed Edith, taking the offered hand. 

" I have heard of you.” 

“ From Mrs. Smythe? Or, perhaps, I may have seen you at Bolston Lodge,” 
Edith continued, impressed by a something familiar in the lady’s face. 

“ No; I never was at Bolston Lodge. Miss Wolf spoke to me of you.” She 
did not say that Miss Wolf bad* acrimoniously complained of Miss Lawson’s 
inefficiency in household matters, but Edith was so thoroughly aware that any 
testimony from that quarter would be against her, that she coloured nervously, rather 
with shame that the stranger should see the sort of person on whom she was 
temporarily dependent, than from any other feeling. Mrs. Eliot seemed to under¬ 
stand the position perfectly, and with a gracefully . expressed wish that they might 
see a good deal of each other, she passed on to her # room. 

Edith hardly reciprocated the wish. She had a proud dread of anything like 
patronage, and however kind and well-bred Mrs. Eliot might be, her pecuniary 
position was to all appearance so much better than her own, that extended 
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relations between them were almost sure to lead to constraint, and perhaps necessi¬ 
tate what might look like a churlish rejection of well-meant kindnesses. No, 
neither her leisure nor her position would allow her to cultivate Mrs. Eliot’s 
acquaintance, she said to herself that evening at the tea table, and looking up 
met the steadfast gaze of a pair of gray eyes that irresistably attracted her to their 
owner. What did this stranger mean by looking at her so earnestly; was she 
comparing her rusty black alpaca with her own plain neat dress, set off by the 
most tasteful and immaculate collar and cuffs it was possible to imagine? Even 
the difference of the fare served at her end of the table with that provided for 
Miss Wolf and the new comer mortified her, and it was with relief that she heard 
soon afterwards that Mrs. Eliot, yielding to Miss Wolf, had given up her desire of 
taking her meals at the school table. 

The truth is that Mrs. Eliot had suffered as keenly from the contrast as Edith 
herself, and to swallow cake and delicate bread and butter while the children and 
Miss Lawson fared so differently, almost choked her. The great distinction made 
appeared to her an offence both against good feeling and good breeding, and since 
her presence could not shame Miss Wolf into more liberality, she resolved to spare 
herself what was positively humiliating to her. She was not sufficiently quixotic 
to suppose that the appetites of healthy growing school girls required the same 
stimulation as those of older people, but they certainly needed a sufficiency of 
eatable food, and in her opinion the butter, the rank odor of which had assailed 
her riostrils on the evening of her arrival, was not eatable. 

Wednesday morning came at last, and Miss Wolf could not help straining her 
ears every time the hall door opened, and it opened continually to give access to the 
returning day pupils, all seized upon at once by their friends within to discuss the 
wonderful news about Miss Lavinia. Apparently Jem Tyndal and the Jacksons 
could impart information as well as receive it, for they were each the centre of a 
whispering ring, when suddenly Lavinia’s voice was heard in the-hall, and the entire 
school made a rush to greet her, some perhaps under the impression that a great 
and visible transformation had taken place in her, nor were they doomed to 
disappointment,—the neat little figure arrayed in semi-bridal attire, the blushing 
happy face, were as unlike those of the fagged and shabby teacher as could well 
be imagined. They crowded round her with kisses and cries of welcome, and 
while half-laughing and half-crying she strove to quiet and restrain them, she 
raised her eyes, and beheld Melissa standing, as if petrified, on the parlor 
threshold. (To be continutd .) 

A large spider has lately been discovered in Africa that weaves a yellow web of 
great strength and elasticity. French silk manufacturers hope to be able to turn it to 
account. 

A new method of treatment for consumptive patients is suggested by a pupil of 
Liebig. He is the director of an ultramariue manufactory, and he has observed that none 
of his workmen ever suffer from pulmonary diseases. This immunity is attributed to the 
fact that they constantly breathe the fumes of sulphurous acid produced by the burning of 
sulphur. 
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A JAPANESE BANQUET. 

At 9 a.m. I left for Tokio, haying been invited to partake of a native banquet 
to be given by certain foreign secretaries of legation to the Austrian princes. 
Each of our hosts, I understood, was to invite one friend, and I was the honoured 
guest of the Hon. James Saumarez. The luncheon was served in the most fashion¬ 
able of Japanese tea-liouses, being that in which the ministers have state dinners, 
and in every respect according to the highest rules of Japanese taste and etiquette. 

At the Yashiki (spread out houses) of those accomplished linguists, the 
brothers Siebold, to whom the Japanese tongue is as familiar as any European 
language, I met Prince Henri of Liechtenstein and Prince Montenuovo, Baron 
Bosen, Baron Goldschmidt, and Dr. Roritz, to the latter of whom I owe a vast 
debt of gratitude for kindness which I afterwards received when far removed from 
European civilisation. Our party being formed, we accompanied our hosts to the 
tea-house, where, taking off our shoes, we ascended the stairs (for this house is 
two stories in height, a thing unusual in Japan), and entered the banquet-room. 

As this banquet was characteristic of the nation, I will attempt to describe it. 
The room, or rather rooms, in which we feasted, so far resembled the front and 
back parlours of a London villa that they were formed into one for our use by the 
removal of certain “ slides, ; ” which may be said to represent the “double doors” 
of small English houses. As we entered the room, we saw, attached to the right- 
hand wall, a slightly raised dais, more or less shut off from the main portion of the 
room with a sort of enclosed altar, on which rice-ears rested as an offering to the 
gods. This enclosure is arranged with scrupulous care ; an unbarked stem of 
cherry wood stands as an upright at its outermost corner, the dimensions of each 
plank, upright, or other piece being determined by rule. This is the " sacred 
niche” (or enclosure) which the Mikado, as the god incarnate of the Shinto Church, 
would occupy were he ever to visit this hotel, and through an opening at the end 
of the partially-enclosed dais his food would be served by those who could not, 
through the smallness and position of the opening, see his face. 

The greater portion of the wall facing us as we enter is occupied by a window 
of about three feet in height, resting on the floor of the room, but it is high enough 
to serve the purpose for which it is intended, as all Japanese kneel upon the 
floor when collected together for any entertainment; indeed, there is neither chair, 
table, nor anything that we can regard as furniture in any native Japanese room. 
The left-hand side of the apartment is entirely occupied by a continuous series 
of windows, outside of which there is a balcony; and these windows are so high 
that we can readily walk on to the balcony when they are open. The other sides of 
the room consist of plastered walls, the plaster being of agreeable texture and colour. 

But although these rooms bear a certain resemblance to European rooms, 
there is nothing European about them; indeed, they are not only of purely 
Japanese character, ,but are constructed according to the most rigid laws of 
Japanese etiquette. The windows consist of light frames filled in with a delicate 
and beautiful wood lattice-work covered with thin paper; hence it is impossible 
to look out without moving one of the window sashes; but as all window-sashes 
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in Japan are bo arranged ^iat one can slide past another horizontally, this is not a 
difficult matter. The floor is covered with matting: the ceiling, like the window- 
sashes, is entirely of unpainted wood, and altogether the room has an air of 
cleanness an£ beauty which is most pleasing. 

When we entered the room the window-sashes were almost all removed, but the 
sun shone brightly although the air was cold. A cushion about one inch in 
thickness and fourteen inches square was placed for each of us to kneel upon, but 
the real object of these cushions is that of indicating positions, the place of 
honour being that next to the Mikado’s dais, and from this position the seats 
gradually decrease in value. These cushions were covered with a cotton material 
of indigo-blue tint which contrasted very pleasantly with the soft yellow of the 
mats, the gray-buff of the wood, and the green-gray of the walls. Four Hibachi 
(or fire-holders) were placed on the floor, each of which was in this case a square 
yessel formed of dark wood lined with metal. Each Hibachi was half full of a 
heavy wood-ash, of course incombustible, and on the centre of this ash rested 
two or three small pieces of ignited charcoal. The Hibachi gives out but little 
heat, and certainly fails to alter the temperature of a Japanese room to any 
perceptible degree. In an English room such a contrivance would be highly 
dangerous, as the carbonic acid gas resulting from the union of the burning 
charcoal with the oxygen of the air would render the atmosphere almost poisonous ; 
but a Japanese room is so perfectly ventilated, owing to the slight manner in 
which its sides are constructed, that no such danger is to be apprehended. Indeed, 
the Japanese may be said almost to live an out-of-door life, the house being rather 
a floor raised above the ground with a substantial roof than a series of rooms 
properly enclosed by substantial side walls. 

When we were seated, or rather arranged, on our cushions in a kneeling 
posture, a female attendant placed beside each of us a smoking-box containing a 
small bamboo cup, in the bottom of which was a little water, and a pipe (the 
bamboo cup is intended to receive the ash emptied from the pipe). A tobacco-box 
of the finest lacquer, with both the lid and the body bordered by a metal rim, was 
passed round, and the pipes were charged. A Japanese tobacco-pipe is exceedingly 
small, the bowl not holding sufficient tobacco for more than two whiffs, yet it is 
generally most exquisitely made with a metal bowl and mouthpiece and a bamboo 
stem—the metal being not unfrequently Damascened in the richest manner. The 
tobacco is cut into the very finest shreds—much finer than anything we know of 
here: the tobacco-pipes are charged and after the second whiff the ash is emptied 
out and the operation of filling repeated. This process is continued at discretion. 
With pipes at work tea was first served, the cups being of blue-and-white porcelain 
of about two and a half inches in diameter ; the tea was in a small Banko tea¬ 
kettle with bamboo handle. The cup, being filled with tea, was placed by the 
serving-maid on a small maroon lacquer stand resembling a saucer elevated on a 
foot. On this stand the cup is offered to the guest, but the guest simply takes 
the cup: the stand remaining in the hand of the serving-maid. No sugar or milk 
is used, the beverage being drunk in its pure condition. 

Two girls in gorgeous apparel enter, and passing to the centre of the rooin„ 
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fall on their knees and prostrate themselves till their h<^d9 nearly touch the floor. 
They wear the most artistic of dresses, and their hair is braided in the quaint 
fashion which is general here ; it is stiff and smooth, being formed into flat bows 
rendered firm by a lavish use of strange-smelling cosmetic. The hai^ is jet-black, 
and two hair-pins form the ornaments of each peruke. Powder is freely used 
on the face, hut no attempt is made to disguise the fact, for the powder ends with 
a regular and well-defined line which extends down the back part of the cheeks. 
The lips are of the brightest red, being painted with a most potent pigment, while 
the central portions are accented by lustrous touches of a green-gold bronze;— 
happily kissing is unknown in Japan ! One of the girls wears a broad green sash 
of the richest and most mellow colour ; this is a charming art work, and over it 
spreads a spray of the gourd, worked in lustrous plumbago-black. The drawing 
of this spray is perfectly marvellous, having all the vigour and beauty of the 
living plant, while it is yet a consistent ornament of the surface which it decorate 

Two more girls (dressed in the same way and kneeling behind the first two) 
make their obeisance, and now a third pair enter and prostrate themselves. These 
last, dressed more plainly, are servers of food, and give to each guest a square 
black lacquer salver about fourteen inches in diameter; another serving-girl enters 
bearing a large tray filled with saucers of food, which is placed on the floor of the 
room. The four more gaily-attired girls now leave the room, and soon re-eliter with 
a taiko, (or drum beaten with two sticks), tsudzumu (or small drums beaten with the 
fingers), a yokobuye (or flute), a samasin (or banjo), and a coto (or horizontal harp). 

The music now begins, all the instruments being played but the coto, the 
musicians kneeling on the floor, two at the right and two at the left of the door. 
At the same time viands are handed round, one saucer being placed on each of our 
trays. These saucers each contain a lump of soft, dough-like substance covered 
with a fine bright-green flour, a circular piece of semi-transparent plastic matter 
like a sectional portion of fancy sugar-stick having a red exterior and a white 
flower in its centre, and a piece of white gelatinous matter of oblong shape. 
Immediately after the distribution of these luxuries a serving-maid enters bearing 
another oblong tray filled with saucers of confections and other articles of food— 
an orange preserved in syrup, a small fresh fish (like a sprat) opened and spread 
on a roll of rice saddle fashion, an oblong object about three inches in length, 
black in colour, and filled with white seed-like specks (exceedingly hard), and 
a semi-circular slice of white gelatinous matter with a red crenated margin. I failed 
signally at first with the chop-sticks which were given to me ; but on seeing how 
they were used, I soon found that I could pick up single grains of rice as well as 
larger pieces of food; but Japanese etiquette allows a bowl or saucer to be raised 
to the mouth for the convenience of the person eating. 

I try to eat the putty-like compound with green exterior, but in attempting 
to bite a piece from the mass I encounter a serious difficulty, for instead of being 
wholly successful in my attempt I find that in removing my saucer from my mouth 
I am drawing out an attenuated string of the ductile dainty, and that the portion 
in my mouth is still connected with the larger mass now resting on the floor. The 
more I try to separate: this connecting cord the more my difficulty increases, and 
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I verily believe that one mass of such food could be drawn into a thread which 
would span the Pacific itself: at last, in my agony, I swallow the mass, but even 
then it seems an age before I can break the thread which binds me to the dish on 
the floor. Being satisfied with one mouthful of this dainty, I try the gelatinous 
rice-cake which with an effort I in part consume. The red morsel is passed over, 
being so pretty that I do not think it right to venture upon it, but I try the more 
inviting confections, amongst which the orange must take a first place. 

The strangely weird, but somewhat exciting, music being over, the lady who 
had performed on the small hand-drums (one of which she held on the left knee 
and the other on the right shoulder) lays aside these instruments for the coto or 
horizontal harp, and four more musicians—girls who can sing as well as play— 
enter, each with a samasin or banjo. The music now began again accompanied 
with singing; and the singing was even more strange and weird than the music. 

Two basins of clean warm water were now brought, each on a slightly-raised 
lacquer stand, and placed on the floor in the centre of the guests. With them 
came two bottles of warm sachi, one being dry and the other sweet, while the 
sachi-bottles were, like the bowls, of blue-and-white porcelain, and each rested in 
a little lacquer frame. Small porcelain sachi cups, such as we in England are now 
familiar with, were then brought in, and one of these was placed on the tray 
belonging to each of the more important visitors, who dips it in the warm water, 
and holds it up to be filled with sachi. It is expected that the guests who are 
thus first served shall swallow the contents of their cups quickly, rinse them in 
the basins of water, and throw them across the room to the friends with whom 
they .wish to take wine. It is owing to this custom that sachi cups are frequently 
covered with basket-work, especially when they are made of egg-shell china, for 
this covering prevents their being readily broken. 

Music is now being performed and the sachi cups are frequently passing 
across the room when soup is served—the soup being brought in little black 
lacquer bowls, each of which has a cover, and one of which is placed # on each of 
our trays. The soup is clear, but with a sediment not unlike that common to 
game soups, but in it float a number of pale brown fungi, somewhat resembling 
the mushroom, but distinct in aspect and very different in flavour. The basin is 
raised to the mouth, and with the chop-sticks the fungi are got from the bowl: 
I observe that the Japanese sip their soup slowly and carefully as we should a 
wine of rare vintage. After each sip they return the bowl to the tray and replace 
the cover so as to keep it warm. 

The music being over, the four girls who first brought instruments rise and 
prepare for the dance: they move into the smaller room, which I will for the 
moment call the back parlour, and we rearrange ourselves so that all may see them. 
The four samasin players begin, a plaintive lay which they accompany with their 
instruments, and the dancers begin the dance. Measured rhythm and pantomimic 
gestures characterise their movements, and the motions of the eye, which are very 
singular and conspicuous, play a large part in the art of the performers.' 

Now comes the viand of viands—the most dainty of morsels—the bit that 
is to the Japanese epicure what the green fat of the turtle is to the city alderman, 
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a dish that is none other than a living fish. Besting on f a large Cutan6 dish is a 
mat formed of rounds of glass held together by plaited threads, on which is a 
living fish with gills and mouth moving regularly: at its back rises a bank of 
white shreds resembling damp isinglass, but in reality a colourless seaweed, while 
the fish itself rests on green algse. In front is a pile of small slices of raw fish 
garnished with a radiating tuft of variegated bamboo leaves. A portion of the 
raw fish from the pile in front of the living victim is now placed on a saucer and 
passed to one guest and so with the rest, till the pile is consumed. Then, to my 
disgust, the serving-maid, not having enough in the pile for all, raised the skin of 
the upper side of the fish, which I now saw was already loose, and simply picked 
up slice after slice from the living creature, which, although alive, had been already 
carved; nay, even the pile of flesh already served consisted of the lower half of 
the creature’s body. There is a refinement of barbaric cruelty in all this which 
contrasts strangely which the geniality and loving nature of the Japanese, for witfc 
consummate skill the fish has been so carved that no vital part has been touched; 
the heart, the gills, the liver, and the stomach is left intact, while the damp algse 
on which the fish rests suflices to keep the lungs in action. The miserable object 
with lustrous eye looks upon us while we consume its own body ; and rarely, is it 
given to any creature to put in a living presence at its own entombment; but if 
being eaten is to be buried, this most miserable of victims to man’s sensual pleasure 
actually enjoyed (?) that rarest of opportunities. This cruelty is practised only 
by the rich. No living fish ever makes its appearance on the poor man’s table; but 
the infliction of such suffering on one of the lower creatures causes, probably, no self- 
reproach amongst a people who appear to regard neither pain nor death with dread. 
As an illustration of Japanese hardihood, I may say that over seventy persons, two 
of whom were women, committed hara-kiri* only six weeks prior to the date of 
which I write, because they had been defeated in a small insurrectionary movement. 

With the living fish came on another large saucer-like dish, also of Cutan6 
ware. On this were two kinds of fish, the one browned, the other white, but both 
baked. A portion of each was served on a large saucer simultaneously with the 
live quivering flesh ; but the living flsh is the luxury, and each morsel is dipped iu 
soy and swallowed like an oyster. Feeling that by tasting it I added no pang to the 
victim, I ate, and certainly in flavour and delicacy this surpassed any of the preceding 
dishes. The slow and solemn dance, and the weird strains of tremulous music, were 
a fit accompaniment of a dish so ghastly as that of which we were partaking. 

But what have the Japanese to say, I wonder, about our swallowing live 
oysters ? We may argue that an oyster is a creature of low organisation, and that 
it cannot suffer much pain. What such a creature suffers we do not know, and 
there is reason to suppose that feeling becomes less acute as the organization is 

* Hara-kiri does not consist, as many in England suppose, in opening the abdomen, bat 
in thrusting a sword through the neck behind the windpipe with the edge outwards, and 
then in grasping the sword with both hands, pushing it forward till the throat is entirely 
severed and falling upon it. The misunderstanding ha^ arisen from the Japanese custom 
of making certain scratches over the region of the bowels before committing the fatal act, 
in order to symbolise the reason for their death. A large volume of some hundreds of pages 
has been written on the etiquette of tho “ happy despatch.” 
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more simple ; yet that by r eating live molluscs, and by the treatment whiqh some 
crustaceans receive at our hands, we inflict pain there can be no doubt. So, 
perhaps, the Japanese are not much worse than ourselves after all. 

The mu^ic which now followed was more lively, but still of the same weird 
character. The girls danced more briskly, and in their pantomimic motions 
simulated lovers busy at love-making, while boiled slices of bamboo shoots were 
served as a course of vegetables. These slices were strung on little sticks, from 
which they were eaten, the sticks serving the purpose of our fork. Then came more 
6oup, with deer flesh in it, as well as fungi, served in covered earthen bowls with 
pattern in blue and white. 

To the fungus employed in the flavouring of Japanese soups the characteristic 
odour of ail Japanese things seems to be attributable. In England, all must now 
be familiar with the smell of Japanese trays, boxes, fans, and fabrics. On taking 
these soups I could scarcely convince myself that I was not sipping a compound 
consisting of a small stewed cabinet, a Ilakone tray, and a length of Kioto fabric 
to which a little packing material had been added, with the view of giving body to 
the liquid. But on the question of food, all nations have prejudices, and John 
Bull is not among the least bigoted in his views on dietary matters. 

Now our music results from two samasins, but one is for the first time played 
with a bow. This bow much resembles a whip with a heavy lash, the bottom of 
which is held to the bow by the performer. A fife and a large drum are also 
brought for our edification, and now we have more lively dancing. Duck with 
strips of something like Yorkshire pudding are now served, and the diminutive 
tobacco-pipes are filled and smoked, while every now and again one of the 
waiteresses charges a pipe, the bowl of which would not hold an ordinary pea, and 
hands it between the tunes to one of the singing girls, who takes one whiff and 
then puts it down so that it may be made ready for the next performer. 

We were now told that it would be polite of us to place small bits of food 
with our chop-sticks in the girls’ mouths, and to throw them the sachi cups ; and 
accordingly we did so. Our trays were now again changed, and we received two 
black-and-gold covered lacquer bowls, one containing soup, and one rice. 

It may here be remarked that it is vulgar to eat much rice at a Japanese 
feast: the upper middle classes use it as a chief article of food, but to the poor 
rice is a luxury almost unknown, buckwheat and millet taking its place. Following 
the rice came a saucer of powdered fish-roe, over which was sprinkled finely cut 
and delicate looking vegetable stems, like small attenuated celery, but without 
flavour; our saucers of live fish and other heavy viands being still left. Now 
followed another bowl of soup, and in it a large light dumpling, and some green 
vegetables. The music becomes more lively, the dancing more brisk, strange 
innuendoes not admissible in English society were indulged in, yet without coarse¬ 
ness ; and while the dance aud the repast (which have lasted four hours) were drawing 
to a close, we were receiving assurances that the highest virtue was maintained 
by our lady performers. Our jinrikishas were soon bearing us swiftly away to Mr. 
Mounsey’s-residencein the Embassy compound.— From “Japan, Its Architecture , 
Art, and Art Manufactures .” By Christopher Dresssr, Fh.D< } £c. 
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THE QUARREL IN THE QUARTERS. 

Nobody ever would have believed it possible; but it happened. Uncle Abe 
said in his most apologetic manner, “ Gemmen offen has a misundefstandin’, but 
dis—well, dere was no tellin* what honah would have fawced ’em to do ef it hadn’t 
been for Miss Mary.” The more dignified members of the Quarters preserved a 
rigid silence* but some less prudent ones said “ ’Twas ole Aunt Nancy’s doin’s,” 
while others said “ ’Twas de fault of dat bad boy Rafe.” Others again, who 
inclined to audacity, attributed it to “ Uncle Val knowin’ too much!” From the 
most direct source is learned what did happen:— 

The day had been a very warm one, work was over, and all the Delavan 
darkies were out in front of their cabins drinking in the cool air. And what a 
picture they made! The various tones of brown in their complexions; the 
gleaming white teeth; the bright kerchiefs making the bits of color : while roars j)f 
laughter and snatches of song convinced one that life and jollity were there. In 
front of Aunt Lucy’s cabin sat the magnates: Uncle Val, a visitor from the Lamar 
plantation ; Aunt Lucy herself, the chief nurse of the Delavans ; and Uucle Abe, 
her husband and the butler of the house. Then, in regular order and with positive 
regard for caste, were the others grouped around ; the old-time darkies being the 
most aristocratic imaginable. Aunt Lucy said, “ Uncle Val, why didn’t Mammie 
May do us de honah to come and see us dis evenin’ ?” 

With a wonderfully pompous air, Uncle Val answered^ “Aunt Lucy, I don’t 
’courage May to go out much ; I has noticed dat when de woman of de famly does 
much visitin’, she’s mighty apt to forgit how to make good Sally Lunn, and she 
gets too sociable-like, you know, Uncle Abe—’cusses famly ’fairs an* other things 
what is beyond her circuit.” 

“ Oh! she do, do she?” responded Aunt Lucy, with much emphasis. 

“Yes, she do,” slowly continued Uncle Val. “ I made up my mind dat May 
was a-goin’ to stay to home ; and, Brother Abraham, I ask you if she kin be beat 
a-makin’ of things to eat, such as gratifies de heart of a husban’ V 9 

Uncle Abe politely said that Mammie May was the finest cook he knew. 

And then you should have heard Aunt Lucy ! She said, “ Ole Val Lamar, 
did you come over here to result me right afore de whole family ? I’se as good a 
cook as May ; but, when a woman’s own husban’, a misable pore niggah, lets her 
be treated so, what could be respected from de rest o’ the world ? ” This was 
said with tears and sobs, and all the women agreed with Lucy. Now, Uncle Abe 
did not like to be called “ a misable pore niggah,” and he njurmfared something 
about what did Lucy marry him for—“ goodness knows she behaved like she 
wanted him bad enough.” 

Here Uncle Val came to the rescue, and said, u Ladies, you don’ think dat 
when I come to pay my frens a call, I accuse dem of bein’ lackin’ in anything. 
No, ladies, l can solemnly say dat, when I referred to May as de bes’ cook, I jined 
with her de fren of her youth. Miss Lucy ; and I hope, Miss Lucy understates and 
will accep’ de ’pology of a gem man who is her humble sarvent.” 

Aunt Lucy forgave and shook hands with Uncle Val, and for a while eyery- 
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thing was right; but Raf<|, that bad boy, suddenly asked very loudly what religion 
Uncle Val believed in. To this came the reply of “ Hard-shell Baptis.” Now Uncle 
Abe was just the opposite, and in discussing the question of religion they grew 
very warm* f But it began well enough. Uncle Val said, “Brother Abraham, how 
is your meetin’ adoin* now ?” 

“Very well, indeed,” was the answer. 

“I am so glad,” hypocritically said Uncle Val, “because I heard dat last Sun¬ 
day dere was some trouble, and dat de preacher openly mentioned in church de 
names ob dose persons who had never paid for dere marriage certificates aud den 
said dat, not bein’ a billy-goat, he couldn’t live off de buttons dat was put in de 
collection box.” 

Uncle Abe acknowledged to this, and with suppressed fervor said, “ But I 
beah, brother Valentine, dat you is havin’ an awful time. Dat las’ meetin* night 
de back bench was crowded wid females, and dat, to see de services bettah, dey 
Stood up on de bench. Dat your preacher said, ' Ladies, will you please git 
down ? 9 and not one of them stirred. Den he said, * Girls, will you please git 
down ? 9 And still dey staid up. Den he said, in a spirit not entirely widout anger, 

4 Niggahs! sit 9 and every one of them sit down. Dat dos’nt speak well for de 
style of de congregation, brother Valentine; and, ’sides that, 1 hurd as dey was 
Lamar niggahs!” T ^ 

Uncle Val was speechless—for anybody to dare say such a thing to him was 
beyond belief! But Aunt Lucy, who had not forgotten what Uncle Abe had said 
about her, now took Uncle Val’s part and coolly remarked,that “she had no doubt 
dey was sum o* de field hands who was ’customed to bein’ 'dressed in dat way by 
de house servants—as dey should—and not in de tone of ’quality which she was 
sorry to see Abraham adoptin' to them.” 

Poor Uncle Abe looked crest-fallen, bat he recovered and said feebly, “ I’m 
shuah, Lucy, I keeps my dignity.” Lucy did not let on she heard him, but con¬ 
tinued talking to Uncle Val. 

Then Rafe, who knew their weak points, enquired if anybody had ever settled 
the question of donation parties. Uncle Val scornfully answered, (i Dey aint 
much 'count, when some people on'y took worn-out hymn-books and objected to 
de amusment dat David approved of—a little dancin’. ” 

Uncle Abe fiercely asked, “ What do you mean? ain’t it a sight better to take 
spiritual nourishment dan to carry a plum-cake an’ den bring so many niggahs 
dat dey eat it all up ? 99 

Uncle Val rushed upon Uncle Abe, and in a minute they were fighting like two 
school-boys, the darkies cheering and screaming. In the midst of it Rafe dis¬ 
appeared, and it has always been thought that he went to the house; for in a few 
minutes Miss Mary stood before f the two contestants and looked at each of them 
as he stood with his head hanging down, thoroughly ashamed. And then she order¬ 
ed every darkey away, except the two old Uncles and Aunt Lucy—Rafe, being in 
the background, was unnoticed. And this is what she said: “Uncle Val, when 
I was the little * Missie’ of the Lamar place, I thought you the best and kindest 
darkey in the whole world!, and, since I hare been the Madame here, I have con- 
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eluded that Uncle Abe was your twin brother in goodness and kindness. To-night I 
find you quarrelling, and before all the younger darkies. > And you say it’s about 
religion. Now, I say it’s not. It is wickedness, and religion has.no part in it. If 
Uncle Val is a hard-shell Baptist, he has no right to be hard-hearted^ and if Uncle 
Abe believes in predestination, he has no right to predestine horrid things for every¬ 
body. Do you know what religion does for people ? It makes them kind and 
gentle and forgiving, not harsh and cruel and quarrelsome. It is not a question, 
dear old Uncles, of how you get to the kingdom of Heaven; it is a question of 
your doing right here as far as you know, and then there will be no danger here¬ 
after. Now, both of you shake hands and promise me that nothing of this kind 
shall happen again. Why, suppose, when he grew up, my little son heard of 
this; what would he think of you f And then, too, you must set a good 
example to boys like Rafe, who are not hearing the sermon I am preaching, 
but who will, I hope, see its effects. Now, both of you shake hands and 
then go up to the house, and Lucy will give you a glass of wine as a sign of 
friendship.” 

The gray-haired old men solemnly shook hands, and Uncle Val said, M Miss- 
Mary, you is an angel. Abe and me is two ole fools. How kin we be ’spected to 
understan’ dese perplexin’ questions ? And, Miss Mary, we promise you we’ll 
never quarrel again.” Then, bowing low over her hand, Uncle Val kissed it; and 
Miss Mary left them. Uncle Abe did nothing but cry. After a while, they all went 
to the house, and then Rafe came out of the shadow, turned a double somersault 
and said, “ Dey has had dere pride took down.” 

Late that night, when everybody was in bed, Rafe sang under Uncle Abe’s 
window a favorite melody of his ; the chorus was rather personal—it was: 

“ Get away from dat window, ray love and my dove ; 

Get away from dat window; don’t you hear P 
Oh! my, yes ! coma some other night, 

For dar*s goin’ to be a fight— 

Dar’ll be razors a-flyn* in de air.” 

Now this was not delicate in Rafe, to say the least. 

Hilary Millais. 


THE EFFECT OF STOCK DEALING. 

(From Texas Siftings.) > 

“ How old are you, Jacob ?” asked the doctor of an aged Austin Israelite, whom he 
had been called to attend in a professional capacity, and who is a broker whose mind runs 
On the fluctuation of the market. 

“ I vash seventy-two years old,” was the reply. 

11 You may live to be eighty years of age.” 

“ I vash afraid not, Mishter Doctor,” replied Jacob. “ Vy should the Lord vaht to 
dake me at eighty, yen he can dake me now at seventy-two?” 


Speculators will do well to note this bit of philosophy as propounded by Josh 
Billings: " All that I kno about good or bad lux iz this—Our good luk we attribit to our 
shrewdness; our bad luk we charge over to somboddy's else account.” 
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DOUBLE IDENTITY AFTER TREPANNING. 

By J. N. McCormack, M.D., Bowling Green , Ky ti President of the Kentucky 
State Medical Society , and Member of the State Board of Health of Kentucky. 

C. W-, an American farmer, aged twenty-three years, was brought to me 

in March 9 1881, for examination as to his mental condition, that I might testify 
before a jury, which his friends had requested, as they desired to send him to a 
lunatic asylum. He was brought from the country in an open waggon by his wife 
and two friends, and from them was learned the following history: When fifteen 
years of age, and while engaged as a " striker” in his father’s blacksmith shop, he 
was struck on the head with a pointed hammer and fell to the floor, was un¬ 
conscious for several hours, gradually recovered, and after a few weeks suffered no 
noticeable inconvenience from the injury, although a marked depression of the skull 
remained. This occurred in Allen County. Two or three years later he came 
to the community in which he now resides, was married when nineteen years of 
age, purchased a farm shortly afterward, and all this time presented no mental 
peculiarity which was sufficiently marked to attract attention. Six months before 
he was brought to me he began to complain of pain and tenderness in the seat of 
the old wound, and about the same time began to exhibit indications of mental 
derangement. At first he was morose and sullen, but later became maniacal and 
difficult to restrain, and for several weeks had had no lucid interval. He had 
eaten but little, his sleep had been much disturbed, and he had lost strength and 
flesh rapidly; At the time I saw him he was emaciated and cachectic in appear¬ 
ance, witjh furred tongue; pulse, 110; temperature, 98°. He was very nervous 
and impatient of restraint, and presented all the symptoms of acute mania. 
There was a deep depression, about the size of a silver quarter, at the junction of 
the sagittal with the coronal suture, and the scalp in the vicinity of the depression 
was so sensitive that it was examined with great difficulty. The man was evidently 
in no condition to be sent to an asylum, and was returned to his home, a short 
distance in the country. 

On the following day the operation of trepanning was performed in the pre¬ 
sence of Drs. Porter, Murray, Neale, and Meredith. At first a section of bone 
was removed with a large trephine, and as this did not include all the internal 
depression, a second section was taken out which slightly lapped into this ; still a 
corner remained, which was removed with bone forceps. The membranes were 
not injured, and the dura mater appeared healthy. The wound was closed, except 
at the posterior*part, which was left open for drainage. The recovery was rapid, 
and the relief of the mental derangement was immediate and permanent. He 
gained strength and flesh rapidly, and in a few weeks appeared to be in perfect 
health. 

♦ 

Immediately following the operation were developed those curious mental phe¬ 
nomena which gave special interest to the case. The man seemed to be impressed 
with the idea that that he had just recovered from the effects of the blow on the 
head, and although he talked freely of his history up to the time of the accident, 
seemed to have no recollection of any event of his life from this time until he 
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was relieved by the operation. He said that he did not^know his wife, or that he 
had a wife ; his neighbours were strangers to him, and his business transactions 
in connection with the purchase of his farm could only be understood after an 
examination of the deeds and full explanation. He seemed to be entirely ignor&nt 
of his former surroundings, and had to learn the roads of his neighbourhood 
like any other stranger. Some of his friends were skeptical in regard to these 
things, and many tests were made of their truth. His answers were frank and 
candid, and he always said that he was totally unable to recall anything occurring 
in this period of his life. When it is remembered that, while a man of fair intel¬ 
ligence, his education was very limited, and that he had never heard of a similar 
case, it is more difficult* to believe that he could manufacture and be consistent in 
such a story than to believe the story itself. His friends all concurrred in saying 
that there had been a marked change in his general demeanor since the operation. 
While always industrious and sober, he had been rather boisterous and turbulent 
in disposition, which was in striking contrast with bis quiet manner since the 
operation. It is to be regretted that the man was not highly intellectual and 
accustomed to describing his methods of thought, as the interest of the case would 
be greatly increased by minute mental details .—Medical Record. 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN. 

(From the Indianapolis Journal .) 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the struttin* turkey cock. 

And the clackin’ of the guineys and the cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s habylooyer as he tiptoes on the fence, 

O it’s then’s the times a feller is a feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin* sun to greet him from a night of gracious rest, 

As he leaves the house bareheaded, and goes out to feed the stock. 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 

They’s somepin kind o’ hearty like about the atmosphere, 

When the heart of summer’s over and the coolin’ fall is here— 

Of course we miss the dowers and the blossoms on the trees. 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and buzzin’ of the bees; 

But the air’s so appertain,’ and the landscape through the haze 
Of crisp and sunny morning of the early autumn days 
Is a picture that no painter has the colorin’ to mock : 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock. 

The husky, rusty rustle of the tossols of the corn, 

And the raspin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden as the morn; 

The stubble in the furries, kind o’ lonesome like, but still 
A-preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they igrowed to dll; 

The strawstack in the medder and the reaper in the shed; 

The bosses in their stalls below, the clover overhead; 

O it sets my heart a-clickiu’ like the tickin’ of a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the shock! 

. BftNJ. F. JOHNSON. 
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THE ' AGE OF INVENTIONS. 

The number of inventions that have been made during the past fifty years is 
perhaps unprecedented in the history of the world. Of course inventions of * 
benefit to the'human race have been made in all ages since man was created; but 
looking back for half a hundred years, how many more are crowded into the past 
fifty than into any other fifty since recorded history! The perfection of the 
locomotive, and the now world traversing steamship, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the audiphone, the sewing machine, the photograph, chromolithographic print¬ 
ing, the cylinder printing press, the elevator for hotels and other many storied 
buildings, the cotton gin and the spinning jenny, the reaper and mower, the steam 
thrasher, the steam fire engine, the improved process for making steel, the 
application of chloroform and ether to destroy sensibility in painful surgery cases, 
and so on through a long catalogue. 

Nor are we yet done in the field of invention and discovery. The application 
of coal gas and petroleum to heating and cooking operations is only trembling on 
the verge of successful experiment, the introduction of the steam from a great 
central reservoir to general use for heating and cooking is foreshadowed as among 
the coming events, the artificial production of butter has already created conster¬ 
nation among dairymen, the navigation of the air by some device akin to our 
present balloon would also seem to be prefigured, and the propulsion of machinery by 
electricity, is even now clearly indicated by the march of experiment. There are 
some problems we have hitherto deemed impossible, but are the mysteries of even 
the most improbable of them more subtle to grasp t than that of the ocean cable 
or that of the photograph or the telephone ? We talk by cable with an ocean 
rolling between ; we speak in our own voices to friends 100 miles or more from 
where we articulate before the microphone. 

Under the blazing sun of July we produce ice by chemical means, rivaling 
the most solid and crystalline production of nature. Our surgeons graft the skin 
from one person’s arm to the face of another, and it adheres and becomes an 
integral portion of his body. We make a mile of white printing paper, and send 
it on a spool that a perfecting printing press unwinds, and prints, and cuts, and 
delivers to you folded and counted, many thousands per hour. Of a verity this 
is the age of invention, nor has the world reached a stopping place yet.— Cincin¬ 
nati Times-Star. 


New specifics for snake-bites and for hydrophobia are constantly recommended, tried, 
and generally found wanting. The following is very strongly recommended, and has pro¬ 
duced excellent results: make a strong wash by dissolving two table spoonfuls of 
chloruret of lime in half a pint of water, and instantly and repeatedly bathe the part 
bitten. 


Asparagus is excellent for rheumatic patients, and should be freely eaten by them, 
the large sweet onion is also salutary, and when slowly stewed is an excellent article of 
diet for studious and sedentary persons. Lettuces possess narcotic properties, and an 
infusion of carrots is used by the peasants of Savoy as a specific for jaundice. 
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THE FLOOD. * 

Translated from the French of Emile Zola. 

Chapter I. 

My name is Louis Roubieu. I am seventy years old, and I was born in the 
village of Saint* Jofy, situated at some distance from Toulouse, on the banks of the 
Garonne. For fourteen years I struggled with the soil, and it barely yielded me* 
bread, then wealth came little by little, and last month I was the richest farmer in 
our parish. 

There seemed to be a blessing on our house. Happiness abode there, the 
sun was our friend, and I caunot remember a bad harvest. We were a dozen 
happy people all together at the farm. I was the eldest, still strong and alert, 
directing the youngsters at their work. Then there was my brother Pierre, an 
old bachelor and a sergeant; and my sister Agathe, who came to live with us aft$r 
the death of her husband, a fine woman, large and cheerful, whose laugh could be 
heard at the other end of the village. Then came the younger generation, my 
son Jacques, his wife Rose, and their three daughters, Aimec, Veronique, and 
Marie ; the first of the three married to Cyprien Bonisson, and the mother of two 
children, one two years old, the other ten months. The second daughter had just 
been betrothed, and was soon to marry Gaspard Rabuteau; the third, quite a 
young lady, was so white and fair that she looked as if she had been born and 
brought up in the city. I was a grandfather and great grandfather, and when we 
were at table I had my sister Agathe at my right and my brother Pierre at my 
left, the children closed the circle according to their ages, forming a diminishing 
line down to the baby ten months old, who was already able to eat his soup. How 
the spoons rattled in the plates, for the younger ones ate with good appetites l 
IIow gay we were, and how proud and joyful it made me when the little ones 
stretched out their hanUs and cried, “Grandfather, give us some bread; a big piece, 
grandfather.” 

Those were happy days ; our smiling farm was visible from all the windows. 
Pierre in the evenings invented games and told tales of his regiment, Aunt Agathe 
on Sunday made cakes for the girls, Marie sang canticles in a clear little voice 
like that of a chorister; she looked like a saint with her fair hair falling about 
her neck, and her hands clasped in her lap. I had run up the house another story 
when Aimce married Cyprien, and I laughed as I said it would be necessary to add 
another after the marriage of Veronique and Gaspard ; the house would reach 
heaven in time if that system were continued after every new 'addition to our 
household. We would not separate ; we would rather build a city on the farm, 
for when families agree, it is good to live and die where one has grown up. 

The month of May was very fine that year,.and it was long since the crops # 
had looked as promising. On that day I had made a round of inspection with 
my son Jacques. We started about three o’clock, and went first where y>ur 
meadows on the banks of the Garonne stretched green and fresh, covered with, 
grass nearly three feet high. - A plantation of willows, set out last year, already 
furnished shoots a yard long, and leaving them we visited wheat fields and vine* 
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yards purchased one by one as our fortune increased. The wheat looked well, 
and the vines in full flower promised a superb vintage. Jacques tapped me on 
the shoulder, and said gaily, “ Well, father, neither bread nor wine are likely to fail 
us ; you mus^be in favor with the Lord, or He would not shed benefits so liberally 
on our fields.” 

We often smiled at the remembrance of past poverty, and Jacques was right, 
it Beemed as if I must have gained the protection of some saint, or of God himself, 
for we were now wonderfully fortunate. When the frost came, it stopped on the 
borders of our fields ; if the neigh hour’s vines were diseased, there seemed a wall of 
protection round ours, and in the end it appeared to me that I had a right to good 
luck, for, as I injured no one, happiness was my due. 

As we came back we crossed the land we possessed on the other side of the 
village. Our plantations of mulberries were thriving, and there were almond trees in 
full bearing. We talked joyfully, we made projects for the future, wc would buy 
certain fields that lay between those we already possessed, and thus become pro¬ 
prietors of all our corner of the parish. If the harvest this year proved as fine as 
it promised to be, we should be able to realize this dream. 

When we approached the house, Rose from a distance made signs to ns, and 
called to us to come quickly. One of our cows had just had a calf, and the event 
had caused quite a commotion. Aunt Agathe rolled her enormous bulk, and 
the girls were looking at the little one. Even the birth of this animal was a new 
blessing. We had recently been obliged to enlarge the barn, which contained 
a hundred head of cattle, cows and sheep, without counting horses. 

“ It has been a good day,” I said, “ to-night we will drink a s bottle of old 
wine.” And as I spoke, Rose drew us aside and announced the arrival of Gaspard, 
Veronique’s intended, who had come to arrange with us about the wedding day. 
She had invited him to remain to dinner. Gaspard was the eldest son of a 
farmer at Moranges, and a tall young man of twenty, celebrated all through the 
country for his great strength. At the fair of Toulouse he had vanquished 
Martial, the lion of the south. For all that he was a good-natured, good-hearted 
fellow, so timid that he blushed if Veronique only looked at him. 

I begged Rose to call him, for he had remained at the bottom of the yard 
helping our servants to hang out the three months' wash, and when he had entered 
the dining room where we were sitting, Jacques turned to me and said, “Speak, 
father.” 

“ So you have come, my boy,” I said, “to appoint the great day ? M 

“ Yes, that is it, father Roubieu,” he answered, the colour rushing to his 
cheeks. 

44 There is no need to blush, my boy,” I continued. “It shall be if you like 
on the fote of Saint F41icite, the tenth of July. It is now the twenty-third of June, 
less than twenty days to wait. My poor dead wife was named Felicite, and the 
day will bring you good luck. Does that suit you ? ” 

44 Yes, that is it. Let it be on'Saint Felicite’s day, father Roubieu,” and he 
struck his hand against mine and Jacques 7 with unnecessary strength, and em¬ 
braced Rose, whom he called his mother. This big fellow with the terrible fists 
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loved Veronique so much that he forgot to eat and drink, and he acknowledged 
that he should have fallen ill if we had refused to give fier to him. 

“ Well,” I said, “ it is settled now; you will stay and dine with us ? Come 
to table all of you, I am terribly hungry.” 

We were eleven at table that night. They put Gaspard next to Veronique, 
and looking at her he forgot his plate, so touched was he to feel that she belonged 
to him, that his eyes filled with tears. Cyprien and Aimee, only married three 
years, smiled at one another. Jacques and Rose, who had already been united for 
twenty-five years, were more serious, but even they exchanged glances that were 
full of their early affection. As to me, I lived again in the lovers whose happiness 
gave us a glimpse of paradise. How good the soup was that night! Aunt Agathe, 
always ready to laugh, made jokes, and our good Pierre wanted to relate his 
amours with a young lady at Lyons ; fortunately by that time we had reached the 
dessert, and every one talked at once. We drank to the good fortune of Gaspard 
and Veronique, according to us good fortune consisting in never quarrelling, having 
many children, and gathering together hags of money. After dinner there was 
singing; Gaspard sang love songs in the dialect of the country, and then we asked 
Marie for a canticle. She sang standing, and her voice was like a flute that 
tickled ones ears delightfully. 

I had moved to the window, and when Gaspard joined me there, I said to him, 
“ Nothing new in your part of the country ? ” 

“ No,” he answered, ‘‘except that they talk of the late heavy rains, and fear 
that they may cause a disaster.” It was true it had rained without ceasing during 
sixty hours, and since the day before the Garonne was very high, but we had 
confidence in her, and as long as she kept within her bounds we could not believe 
.her a bad neighbour. She was so useful to us, she formed a sheet of water so 
wide and smooth ; besides peasants can hardly be persuaded to quit their home¬ 
stead, even when the roof is about to fall. 

“Bah!” I cried, shrugging my shoulders, “it will be nothing. Every year 
it is the same thing. The river sets up her back as if she were furious, then she 
calms down in one night, and subsides, becoming as gentle as a lamb. You will 
see, my lad, this time again it will be only a joke. See, how fine the weather is 1” 

I pointed to the sky, it was seven o’clock, the sun was setting. How blue 
the sky was, one enormous sheet of pure blue which the setting sun streaked with 
gold dust. There seemed to fall from on high a repose that covered all the 
horizon. I had never seen the village sink to rest more peacefully. Upon the 
tiles a rosy light was dying away. I heard the laugh of a neighbour, and beyond 
the turn in the road the voices of children, while softened by distance came the 
bleating of a flock returning to the sheepfold. The great voice of the Garonne 
murmured continuously, but I was so accustomed to it, that I hardly heard it. 
Little by little the sky grew whiter and the village fell deeper asleep. It was 
the evening of a memorable day, and I thought all our good fortune, the 
promising state of the crops, the happy household 1 , the betrothal of Veronique^ 
were blessings rained down upon us that harmonized with the purity of the light 
and the evening peace. 
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I had returned to the middle of the room. The girls were chattering, and 
we smiled as we listened to them, when all at once, in the midst of the serenity 
of the country, a terrible cry was heard, a cry of distress and of death. 

“The Garonne! The Garonne ! ” 


Chapter II. 

. We rushed into the yard. Saint-Jory stands in a hollow about five hundred 
yards from the Garonne, and a curtain of high poplars that crosses the meadows 
hides the river completely. We saw nothing, but still the cry was heard. 

“ The Garonne ! The Garonne !” 

Suddenly on the wide road in front of us appeared two men and three 
women, one holding a child in her arms. They had uttered the cries. Terrified, 
galloping over the firm ground, they turned from time to time to look behind 
them, while their faces were as terror-stricken as if a band of wolves had been 
following them. 

“ What is the matter with them V 9 asked Cyprien. “ Do you see anything, 
grandfather ?” 

“ No,” I said, “ even the leaves do not stir.” 

The low line of the horizon appeared to slumber, but even as I spoke an 
exclamation escaped us. Behind the fugitives, behind the trunks of the poplars, 
in the midst of a great tuft of trees, appeared what looked like a pack of gray 
living creatures spotted with yellow. In every direction they broke, all at once, 
waves behind waves, came a breaking forth of masses of boiling water, shaking 
its white crest, and making the earth tremble with the weight of its foiling 
volume. 

We also uttered the cry of despair, “ The Garonne ! The Garonne !” On 
the road the two men and the three women were still running; they heard the 
terrible pursuer gaining upon them, for now the waves were advancing in a line, 
rolling and breaking with a sound like that of a charging battalion. At their first 
charge they had broken off three poplars, whose tali heads bowed down and 
disappeared. A board cabin was swallowed up, a wall fell over, empty carts were 
carried away as if they had been straws ; but the waters seemed especially intent on 
pursuing the fugitives. Where the road turned and descended they formed 
suddenly aq immense sheet of water, and completely cut off the retreat of the 
unfortunate people; but still they ran, splashing through the water, not uttering 
a sound, mad • with terror, for the flood reached their knees. Then an enormous 
wave broke first over the woman who carried the child, and almost instantly they 
all disappeared. 

“ Quick! quick !” I criqd. “ Let us go in, the house is solid, we have 
nothing to fear.” We prudently went at once to the second story, and I insisted 
on sending all up before me. The house was built on rising ground, and stood 
higher than the road, but the water soon invaded the yard, entering slowly and 
with but little noise. We were not much frightened. 

“Bah!” said Jacques, endeavouring to calm the others, “it will be 
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nothing. You remember, father, in *55, the water came,into the court. It was a 
foot high, then it subsided.” 

“ It will ruin the crops,” murmured Cyprien, in a low voice. 

“ No, no, it will be nothing,” I repeated, as I remarked the troiiblcd looks of 
the women. Aim^e had laid her two children down on her bed, and she sat near 
them with Yeronique and Marie. Aunt Agathe proposed to warm some wine she 
had brought up with her, and thus to give us all courage. Jacques and Bose 
standing together at one window looked out. I was at the other with my brother, t 
Cyprien, and Gaspard. 

“ Come up,” I called to our servant girls, who were floundering about in the 
yard. “ Don’t stay there to get your feet wet.” 

“But the cattle?” they called out, “they are frightened; they will be 
killed in the stable.” 

“ No, no, come up, and we will see what is to be done.” • 

To save the cattle would be impossible if the water continned to rise, but 
it was useless to frighten the household by saying so. 1 even leaned out of the 
window and talked freely, indicating the progress of the inundation. The river 
had taken possession of the village down to its narrowest street. It was no longer a 
charge of galloping waves but a slow and invincible rise. The valley in which 
Saint-Jory was built had changed into a lake. In our yard the water was 
soon a yard high. I saw it rising, but I affirmed that it was stationary or 
diminishing. 

“ You will have to sleep here, my lad,” I said, turning to Gaspard, “unless 
the roads become passable in a few hours, as it is possible they may.” 

He looked at me without answering. His face was pale, and I saw him cast 
a look full of anguish at Veronique. 

It was half'past eight; outside the day-light had grown pale and the sky 
gray. Happily it had occurred to the servants to bring up two lamps, and I had 
them lighted, thinking that their light would make the darkening room" in which 
we had taken refuge more cheerful. 

Aunt x\gathe, who had placed a table in the middle of the room, wished to 
organize a game of cards. The good woman sought to amuse the young ones, but 
her eyes sought mine uneasily from time to time, though she kept her good 
humour and laughed to drive away the terror that was increasing around her. 
They played at cards. Aunt Agathe dragged to the table Aimtfe, Veronique, and 
Marie. She put cards in their hands and played herself with a great appearance 
of interest, shuffling, cuttings and distributing with so much talk 'and animation 
that she almost covered the noise of the waters; but it was impossible to calm the 
girls, and they remained pale and trembling, listening feverishly. The game was 
continually interrupted by one of them turning to me and asking, “ Grandfather, 
does it still rise ? ” 

The water was rising with frightful rapidity, bu( still I tried to make light of 
it, and answered, 

“ No, no; go on with your game. There is no danger.” 

Never in my life had I felt so uneasy. The men had surrounded the windows 
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to hide the terrifying si^ht, and from time to time one of us would turn towards 
the table and try to smile in the light of the peaceful lamps that threw their 
radiance upon the group, and reminded me of our winter evenings, when we had 
been in thejhabit of gathering round this same table. The interior still appeared 
as peaceful and was as full of the warmth of affection, and while apparent peace 
reigned there, I heard behind me the roar of the river that had burst its bounds 
and continued to rise. 

" Louis,” said my brother Pierre, “ the water is only three feet below the 
window; we must think what is to be done” 

I pressed his arm and silenced him, but it was no longer possible to conceal 
the peril. In our barns the animals were dying. All at once we heard the 
bleating of the sheep and the lowing of terrified cattle, while the horses uttered 
the shrill cry which can be heard so far off when they are in danger of death. 
c “My God! my God 1” cried Aimee, starting up trembling, with her hands on 
her temples. 

All left the table, and we could not prevent them from rushing to the windows, 
where they remained mute, petrified, their hair standing on end * with fear. 
Twilight had come, but a dull light floated over the frothy waters, and the pale 
sky seemed a white sheet thrown over the earth ; in the distance it was misty, and 
all seemed indistinct. The day was ending in terror, and melting into a night of 
death. Not a human sound was to be heard, only the roar of this boundless sea, 
and the bleating and lowing of the animals. 

“ My God! my God 1 ” the women murmured in lowered tones, as if they were 
afraid to speak aloud. 

A terrible crash interrupted them. The terrified cattle had burst open the 
door of the stable. Out they came into the yellow waves, rolled over and carried 
away by the current. The sheep were swept by like dead leaves, in little bands, 
whirled round in the eddys, the cows and the horses struggled, gained a footing 
and lost it. Our great gray horse in particular refused to die. He reared, 
stretched out his neck, snorting, but the waters struck him from behind, and we 
saw him give way and disappear. 

Then for the first time we cried aloud, we could not help it, and without 
listening to one another, we stretched out our hands towards our well-loved cattle, 
and lamented, giving way to the tears and sobs we had repressed until then. 
Ruin had overtaken us, the crops were lost, the cattle drowned, all gone in the 
course of a few hours! God was not just, we had done nothing to deserve our 
misfortunes, and He took everything from us! I shook my clenched hand at the 
horizon. I spoke of our afternoon walk, of the meadows, the wheat, the vineyards, 
which we had seen so full of promise. It was then all a lie, our happiness was 
a lie even, the sun lied when he went down so calmly and brightly that serene 
evening. (To be continued.) 

Nitrate or Silver, sometimes used as a remedy in epilepsy, when taken in any 
considerable dose, possesses thepeculiar property of rendering the skin permanently blue 
in color. 
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THE STORY OF GUNGADEEN. 

In the course of professional duty I once found myself in the dominions of a 
Native State, and was compelled to apply for an escort to take me some fifty miles 
by an almost unused road in order to obtain information of importance. The 
escort arrived in my camp one afternoon, and the next morning I set out with 
them alone, with the exception of one personal servant, as I wished to move as 
rapidly and secretly as possible. We made a long march, and camped a short dis¬ 
tance from a small village under a few large trees, near a tank. Towards nightfall 
the chief of my escort approached, a handsome middle-aged man of manly and in¬ 
dependent bearing. He had only come to ask some questions about the next day’s 
march, but as I invited conversation, he sat down and talked readily. I do not 
precisely remember what remark of mine drew forth from my companion the 
following retort, 41 Ah, Sahib ! then you have never heard the story of Gungadeen?" 
but I replied that I had not, and that if not too much trouble for him, 1 should 
much like to. Without delay he recounted the following simple story, which, 
whether worth committing to paper or not, others must judge. As coming from 
a Mahomednn, however, it made an impression on me, and as the narrator sat with 
his arms beside him in the glow of our camp fire, he made at all events a very 
taking picture. I have not made any attempt to translate him literally, but have 
given as far as possible the sense and meaning of all he said, from this no doubt 
the original has suffered. 

“ You must know, then, that in a village, the name of which if I ever heard 
I have forgotten, there dwelt one Gungadeen, whose descendants are no doubt 
faithful followers of the Prophet (on whose name be peace!) but who himself 
appears to have known but little of the true religion. Why this wa9 so, I know 
not. It may be that he lived at a time before the name of the Prophet had illu¬ 
mined his glorious faith. But why waste time in surmise ?—I can but tell the 
tale as I heard it. 

* 4 It would be more correct to say perhaps that Gungadeen existed rather, 
than lived, and that he held such existence on a somewhat precarious tenure. In 
those days there was no ‘sirkar’ or 4 taccus,* it is true, but then on the other hand 
marauders of all kinds abounded in great numbers. It mattered very little who 
they were, or what their business; a large village laid under contribution generally 
paid up at once in order to avoid ill-feeling. Sometimes, however, the gates of the 
4 gaum’ would be closed, and a churlish resistance shown to the gallant spirits in 
need outside, but as such a course generally ended in the village being sacked and 
burnt, with the usual disagreeables attending the custom of war in like cases, this 
method of proceeding was but rarely resorted to, not being as a rule even a 
financial success. , 

“Gungadeen was poor, very poor,—he was the possessor of two or three 
small fields, three bullocks, and a matter of twenty goats, more or less. His 
living was obtained by cultivating the land and selling the produce, and by the 
breeding and selling of goats. Even had he been successful as a rule in Iris 
. agricultural efforts, he could not, on the scale on which he was compelled towerk, 
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have made a very rich living, nor could he have supported in splendour and luxury 
his wife, Hakoo, arid four olive-branches, Shumshodeen, Puroo, Khandoo, and 
Bhoodnee, these latter ranging in height from 3 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. 2 in., and of un¬ 
known age, age being a matter of detail about which these worthy people troubled 
thegnselves not at all; but as a matter of fact Gungadeen was very far from being 
successful,—more thau that, he was as unlucky as any one could well be. If a 
tiger were about, it was certain that his goats would be carried off. His crops 
rarely prospered, his bullocks were always falling sick, and if he did by some 
chance scrape together a few rupees in a neighbouring town by the sale of his 
produce, he was generally robbed on his way home, aud twice narrowly escaped 
with his life, or rather existence. From all this it may be appreciated that the 
career of poor Gungadeen presented but few charms. He had, like most unfor¬ 
tunate men, but few friends, and was but seldom seen disseminating ‘gup’ in the 
bazaar, as in the small portions of time in which he was neither working, nor 
selling, nor being robbed, nor eating, (this latter forming a small unknown quantity 
ill'the equation,) he generally found it convenient to be asleep. 

“But in spite of all this, Gungadeen never complained. Though-he was an 
unfortunate man amidst a rather unfortunate community, he never complained. 
I am at a loss to say why not. If he had been a wise man, he would have perhaps 
been called a philosopher, but he was a truly ignorant man, and I suppose his 
conduct arose from Oriental apathy. lie made no use of strong language—he 
simply put it down to his luck, and as far as I know his simple regrets were just 
as efficient as all the blaspheming that has ever been poured out against fate or 
fault. 

“ However, there is an old saying that a long lane must come to some turning, 
and though, like most other wise saws, it is open to some criticism, in this case 
it came true. One year Gungadeen was unusually successful with his crops ; only 
one of his bullocks fell sick, and soon recovered ; of his goats only one kid was 
taken by a wolf; and more than all, on the occasion of a journey to the city, he sold 
at good prices, and to his great astonishment, accomplished the return journey 
without a single attempt having been made on his life or property. 

“Such an event could hardly pass without any notice,—atta, rice, dhall, 
curry-stuff, and ghee were purchased without delay, and for once in their lives, 
at all events, Gungadeen, his wife and children, gave themselves up to the glorious 
task of satisfying their hunger, a feat which they were only very occasionally able 
to carry out to the proud height of consummate achievement. 

° There was a small mulberry tree hard by the house of Gungadeen, and 
beneath the shade of this did Gungadeen repair immediately after the meal in 
question. After a few whiffs from his hookah, a luxury seldom, attainable, he 
began unconsciously to think, yvhich was also a thing he hadn’t often much time 
for. .The blue sky was above him, the mulberry tree’s shade was cool and 
pleasant; out in front he could see a few people gathered rouyd the well, over¬ 
shadowed by three huge banian trees, at the end of the village. Beyond that, he 
could see his own little ‘khet,’ and beyond that again the further shore of the 
big tank, where the buffaloes wallowed in the mud. Gazing on the scene, his heart. 
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expanded, ha felt curiously contented, and a feeling which he could never remem¬ 
ber to have possessed him before, stole over him. Who was the Giver of all these 
gifts ? When he was miserably poor, as he, no doubt, would be again before long, 
he never thought much about anything* and had not troubled his head to think 
whence the evil came, but here was another matter—he was not in his normal con¬ 
dition, neither he nor any of his family were, strange to say, at all hungry, no 
misfortune had overtaken him for some time, and he had leisure to think over these 
strange circumstances; That they had not come about by any care of bis own he 
knew; he was always cautious, and generally to no purpose* Then the religion 
that I believe is innate ‘in every man expanded and pervaded the whole moral 
being of Gungadeen, and his musing took shape,— f To what great Being soever 
(thought he) I may be indebted for these good things, it is sufficiently obvious that 
to Him such expression of thankfulness is due as may be most pleasing to Him; 
but how should I, a man of no learning, know in what manner I can best please a 
Benefactor of whose very name and mode of existence I am ignorant?* Now this 
thought puzzled our friend exceedingly, and he had made no great progress in 
elucidating the question when he retired to rest. Next morning, however, his 
mind was made up, and having called his family, he thus announced to them his 
intention,— 4 Wife, since good fortune came upon us my mind has been busy, for 
although my mind is well able to see that some munificent Being is the dispenser 
of these gifts, I confess I am so ignorant that I do not even know His name, nor 
have I learned in any proper manner of His existence. Now I am unwilling to 
continue in this state, more especially as I consider that marks of gratitude should 
be shown for the signal favours conferred on us of late. What therefore I 
propose to do is this,—in the town nine coss hence, I have heard often of 
one Yusuf, a man of exceeding learning and piety (if indeed man he be), one who 
can no doubt give me all information and direction in this matter.* His wife 
agreeing heartily, there remained nothing more but to set out on his journey, which 
Gungadeen accordingly did, promising to return next day. 

“ Gungadeen, immediately on arrival at the town, sought out Yusuf, the house 
of which worthy he found without difficulty, and as easily obtained admittance* 
After the usual salutation, Gungadeen without further delay stated his errand in 
much the same terms as he had explained its purport to his wife. Yusuf com¬ 
manded the inquirer to sit down, and immediately commenced a dissertation on 
religion, going into a general enumeration and explanation of the chief forms of 
religious belief. 4 It is easy (said Yusuf in conclusion) to observe that you 
have as yet no fixed religion ; now therefore tell me, of those of which I have now 
briefly informed you, which seems to you the most reasonable, and I will 
endeavour either to instruct you in its tenets or convince you of its fallacy, accord¬ 
ing as you may be right or wrong in your selection.* 

44 But Gungadeen was bewildered at all that he had heard. • Noble sir,’ said 
he, 4 1 am but a poor cultivator, and utterly unskilled in any learning. I have 
heard with amazement all you tell me, but I am not? able to understand a tenth 
part of your spfiech. Of one thing I am glad, however, to feel su^,—that all 
religions whatever seem to acknowledge a Supreme Being, and I was therefore right 
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in my conjecture, of whjch I already felt sure. But I CAme to ask how I might 
show my appreciation of the kindness of this Being in any way I can. I was un¬ 
prepared to find all this must first be known.* 

M Yu3u{ having thought for a few moments, addressed Gungadeen kindly: 
• My worthy Gungadeen, you have indeed much to learn, but although rather late 
you can begin now if you will attend to my instructions.* ‘ It is all I ask,* replied 
Gungadeen, and forthwith Yusuf proceeded to instruct him in a simple form of 
general prayer. This however seemed a perfectly hopeless task,—though Gungadeen 
made every effort, he turned out to be simply incapable of learning anything; 
he was a hopeless fool to Mr. Smike of Dotheboys* Hall and subsequently of Mr. 
Vincent Crummle’s company. Finally, Yusuf gave up the attempt in despair. 
‘Well, we must begin gradually,’ he said; ‘remember well what I now tell you,— 
when the sun is going down, do you kneel on a carpet, looking toward him, and 
bowing yourself reverently to the ground, repeat the words, Kurreem ! Kurreem ! 
until the day has disappeared.’ These instructions seemed of so simple a nature 
that the heart of Gungadeen was rejoiced; he assured Yusuf that he would in no 
wise forget his instructions in any part, and having been duly shown hi9 religious 
duty by Yusuf himself at sunset, he proceeded homeward early the following 
morning. 

“ During the day, Gungadeen found plenty of employment in his fields, and 
being already somewhat tired with bis day’s march, he was not sorry when the 
shadows of the banian trees began to lengthen and give notice that it was time to 
drive home the cattle and knock off work. It was getting well on to sunset by the 
time he reached home, and he lost no time in spreading a small carpet beneath the 
mulberry tree already mentioned, and, bowing himself reverently before the sinking 
orb of day, he repeated over and over again the words ‘ Kuddeem! * ‘ Kuddeem! * in 
heartfelt thankfulness, nor did he cease his prayer until the sun was well below 
the horizon. 

“On arising early next morning he was much startled to be met, close to his 
door, by Yusuf himself, who bent upon him a look of great austerity, and thus 
addressed him : ‘Man! it was but one word that I asked you to remember, and 
even that you must needs forget! Your prayer last night was heard by me, and 
what is the meaning of Kuddeem? owl thnt you are !* The unfortunate Gungadeen, 
much terrified and conscience-stricken at this speech, smote his breast, crying 
aloud, * Alas 1 my lord! what misfortune is this ? Ingrate that I am to have so 
soon forgotten your kind instruction.* 

“Yusuf, Seeing his grief, was moved to pity, and, relaxing his stern manner, 
again carefully instructed Gungadeen in the alphabet of his religious duties, and re¬ 
minded him on departing that ‘ Kurreem ’ was the word he was directed to remember. 
Gungadeen repeated the word to himself very frequently during the day,— 
occasionally, it is true, he said ‘ Kuddeem,’ but he corrected the mistake carefully, 
saying every time to himself, ‘Remember, Gungadeen,— Kurreem, not Kuddeem 1* 
and towards the afternoon he laid himself down to sleep with these words on his 
lips* * * 

“After evening wprk he again as before spread his carpet, looked to the east, 
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and of a sudden a confusion arose in his mind as to the word he had to say ;—was 
it * Kurreem , not Kuddeem/ or ‘ Kuddeem^ not Kurreem* ? In vain he racked the 
contents of his head—brains they could hardly be called—and tried to gain some 
clue to put him on the right track: it was not of the least use, and finally, in 
desperation, and seeing the sun on the verge of departure, he prostrated himself, 
and fervently repeated the words ‘ Kuddeem ! Kuddeem !* as fervently hoping that 
it might be all right. 

“ Perhaps you may have already divined that Yusuf was no ordinary mortal; 
as a matter of fact, he was apparently endued with powers closely approaching the 
supernatural. How these had been acquired I know not,—whether they were 
bestowed on him as a reward for his austere and blameless life, or whether he had 
learned * the arts that none may name’ I know not, nor, I suppose, does any one 
living, so enquiry on the subject is useless, and you must be content with facts. 
You may be certain that Yusuf duly appeared next morning, and being exceeding 
wroth, he gave poor Gungadcen a very bad quarter of an hour, but at length 
departed, with a promise from the culprit, whose penitence was at least heartfelt, 
that he would on no account again err. But alas! he over-rated his powers. 
When he found himself again on the carpet, prepared for his devotions, that un¬ 
fortunate word ‘Kuddeem* kept cropping up in his mind. In a few minutes he 
was as confused as ever as to the correctness of ‘ Kurreem* or * Kuddeem.* One 
moment he felt convinced that ‘ Kurreem’ was right, and just as the word was on 
the tip of his tongue it would flash across him with equal certainty that ‘ Kuddeem’ 
was the word. Finally, in an agony of contrition and fear, he threw himself on the 
ground, repeating alternately ‘Kurreem 1* ‘Kuddeem!*—‘Kurreem!* ‘Kuddeem!’ 
and retired to rest with an uncomfortable feeling of having done it now, any way ! 

“ Next morning he would have been glad of any excuse for avoiding Yusuf, 
but knowing or feeling that it was inevitable, he walked out with a heavy heart, 
and full of dismal forebodings. Sure enough, Yusuf was coming towards him 
with a frowning and angry brow that made poor Gungadeen quail. They soon 
encountered one another at close quarters, and with an angry gesture Yusuf was 
about to commence a terrible reproof, when Gungadeen became aware of the 
presence of a third party, who now appeared between them, how he could not say. 
This person’s features were of singularly benignant and pleasing aspect, yet with 
an expression of power that nothing could gainsay. He was of tall, commanding^ 
and well-proportioned figure, and his presence was such that Gungadeen instinc¬ 
tively felt that he was before a Superior Being, not of this world, and fell with his 
face to the ground. Yusuf also prostrated himself, and then irf a low distinct 
clear voice the spirit spoke : ‘Beloved Yusuf! why do you continue to persecute 
this worthy Gungadeen? You are justly deemed of great wisdom, Yusuf, yet now 
learn this, and remember it,—All languages are the same to the Creator, and what 
does it signify whether Gungadeen says Kurreem / or Kuddeem / provided hie 
worship is from the truth and sincerity of his heart V ” 

A long silence on the part of the narrator induced me to ask him if that was 
the end. He replied in the affirmative. “But,” said I, “you have ndt told' me 
whether Gungadeen continued to prosper, and to progress in religious learning. 
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and so on.” “ Hazoor! X-do not know/* returned my friend; “ I have told you 
all I ever heard. Now, as we shall have to start soon after midnight, I will, if 
you are pleased to permit me, take some rest. Salaam f sahib!” “Salaam! 

I returned, a? I walked over to my sleeping pa/—and the above is all I know of 
the story of Gungadeeo. 

John Surtees Minter. 


SWEETBRIER. 

(From the Times Democrat.) 


A branch of eweefcbrier f Ah, my heart! 
The tender tears unbidden start 
To weary, world-worn eyes. 

I kiss the faded, fragrant spray. 

And memories of a bygone day 
Before my vision rise. 

How often my lost darling wore 
The sweetbrier green ; she loved it more 
Than many-tinted bloom; 

It often graced her maiden breast; 

Now planted where she lies at rust, 

It beautifies hor tomb. 

My little love in days of old ! 

Youth’s morning hour of rose and gold 
Gomes back to mo to-night; 


I see her in her girlish grace, 

The sunny sweotneBS of her face. 

Her chiklish robe of white. 

I smell the sweetbrier in her hand, 

I see the garden where wo stand 
On England’s southern shore; 

I hear the rippling streamlet fall, 

I hoar the laughter musical. 

Now sileiiced evermore. 

She was too frail for earth’s employ. 
Too calm and pure for human joy; 

But, like the sweetbrier green. 

The memory of her gontle lifo 
Makes sweet the years of worldly strife 
That lie our lives between. 


First Sunday in a New House. —The first Sunday in a new house is a notable 
day. There is an entire absence of old landmarks, and a strange, weird newness on 
everything, and you can’t find your shaving soap. You start for a scuttle of coal, but 
you don’t see the scuttle. It is in the bottom of a barrel in the garret. You take the 
dripping pan. When you change your shirt, you look for it first. It is in one of the 
bureau drawers which are piled one upon another, in the parlor, and you find you Jiave got 
to lift a half ton of carpets and feather beds before you can get down to the drawers. 
After you have lifted them down and searched them through, it is remembered by your 
wife that the desired garment is in one of the barrels—the one in the shed she thinks, 
although it may be the one in the garret, and yet it would be just like the stupid carman 
to have carried that barrel down cellar. You think so too. You attack one of those 
barrels, and are surprised at the result. A bed-quilt comes out first, then a pie-tin, next 
a piece of cold ham neatly done up in your vest and packed away in the missing scuttle. 
Below is an assortment of iron ware and a length of stove-pipe, a half loaf of bread, a 
couple of towels, and a rolling pin. You begin to expect you will eventually dome upon 
a coal mine, and perhaps some dead friends. Then you go down in that barrel again 
and come up with a pleasing assortment of stockings and half-emptied medicine bottles. 
The way ydu come up this time leads you to consider the barrel itself. Jt has caught in 
the back of yoar vest and made the cloth let go ; it took off one-half of one sleeve, and 
created a sensation on the back of your hand as if a bonfire had raged there. It is quite 
evident the cooper who built that barrel was called away before he commenced to clinch 
the nails. You involuntarily grasp the rolling pin and look around as if you half expected 
to see him. Then you call the girl to repack the barrel, and start up stair? to looi afte r 
something that is easier to find; but finally change your mind and pass the balance of 
the day in digging carpet tacks and' worthless wood from the palms of your feet, imd 
concocting lies about the wealth of your uncle; and the moon looks through the window* 
at night, and touches up with a glow of burnished silver, several lengths of stove-pipe, a 
half-dozen odd chairs, a. sheet of dingy zinc, and a barrel with bed-quilts foaming over 
the top .-—Life in Danbury . By James M* Bailey . 
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He went to school to the Brothers and she to the Sisters, and every evening 
going home they met half-way and chatted. Setting down the bashets that held 
the books, they seated ihemselves at the foot of the great oak, whose head had been 
struck off by the lightning. Behind them was the hawthorn hedge, before them the 
road; just here the moss was fresh and green, and only a black track in the middle 
of the road revealed the fact that they were quite near the great coal mines. 

Sometimes miners would pass with their leather caps, bare feet, and black 
faces, swinging a black and greasy lamp in their hands. “Oh!” they would say, 
“here are Jean and Nanette again.* 5 

Nanette looked after them dreamily, twisting the grass in her fingers, and for¬ 
getting the story she was telling. 

“ What comes next ? What comes next ?’* murmured Jean. • 

“ I forget where I was. Jean when you are grown up, will you go as they 
do, and work under ground, far from the sun and the old oak ?” 

“ Yes, I must do as father does. Nanette, why don’t you like the mine ?” 

Those who work in the mine are all black. Besides my father died there, and 
as mamma was dead already, my aunt took me to live with her, and she beats 
me very often. ** 

They were silent; both already accustomed to much hardship, misfortune had 
ceased to astonish them, and they accepted a ray of joy as something for which 
God was to be thanked morning and evening in the prayer they had learned at 
school, and which made them sleep well at night, and comforted them during the day. 

One evening Nanette waited in vain, in vain she looked for Jean’s rough head 
and bright fresh face. She waited for a long time, sitting under the oak, and 
glancing sadly from time to time at the piece of cake in her basket that she had 
saved for him. 

Then she went away, watching dreamily the columns of smoke that rose 
slowly from the shafts of the mine, and the sun setting in a red cloud behind 
Saint-Etienne, where the rich people lived. It was late, she would surely be beaten, 
and to-night she had deserved it. 

She waited impatiently the next evening, and Jean came, but his eyes were 
red. “You have not heard it,’* he said, “ but father died yesterday in the mine,” 

“Then that is why you did not come to the old oak ? ” 

" Yes, that was why. I stayed away from school to go and see my father. 
He was all crushed, and they had taken him to the miners’ hospital. The Sisters 
wished to send me away, but I wanted to see him. Mamma screamed dreadfully, 
and the director of the company said to her, ‘My poor woman, we will not 
abandon you ; you will have your widow’s pensibn; twenty sous a day for you, 
and five sous for each of the children as long as they are little/ Then he added, 
pinching my cheek, ‘ this boy will grow big, and he will go down in the mine and 
become your bread-winner.' When mamma heard this she left off crying and 
listened to the Sisters, who advised her to go home and take me with he*.. As we 
went along the road she repeated, 'twenty sous for me, five sous for Jean* fife ttns 
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for Julienne, five sous for f Claudine, who is still too young to eat. That will make 
thirty-five sous a day. My man gained four francs, but he drank more than half of it.* ” 

4< And then your mamma left off crying.” 

“Yes,” 

“That is strange, when mamma died papa wept much longer.” 

“ Did the company give him something when your mamma died ? ” 

“ No, nothing! ” 

When Jean was twelve years old, his mother was of opinion that he had had 
enough school and had too much appetite. As he ate more than the value of five 
sous a day, it was only just that he should work, and it was decided that he should 
go down in the mine and push the trucks that more robust workmen filled. All day 
long the child remained underground. lie no longer enjoyed the sight of the sun 
or the green earth, and he had no opportunity of playing truant, but in the evening 
Nanette waited for him on the road and shared with him her bowl of soup. 

“Come and eat with me,” she would say, “you work, you must be hungry, 
and I have brought some cherries.” The first time she saw him arrive wet and 
dirty, she wept, but she soon got used to that, and loved him all the same. When 
she wanted to see once more the Jean of other days, she dipped her handkerchief in 
the neighbouring stream, and washed him without ceremony. The white came back but 
not the red, which only flourishes in the open air, for pallor is natural to the miner. 

The hawthorn hedge became covered with red berries. The leaves fell, then 
the icy wind blew, bringing snow, May returned with the violets and the birds, and 
caused them to sing and the sap to mount. In every season Jean and Nanette 
remained faithful to the old oak. “Jean,” she said once, “did you say your 
prayer this morning ?” 

“No, I forgot it; I was so tired when I woke up, and in the mine they.Iaugh 
at those who pray.” 

“ Don’t listen to them ; promise me that you will say your prayer every day.” 

I promise.” 

“ Promise me, also, to wear this medal in remembrance of me, even when you 
are quite a man, I think it will bring you good luck.” 

“ I promise.” 

The road was solitary, the birds had ceased to sing, only the murmur of the 
little brook broke the silence. Upon the fields and the trees was a bluish vapor, 
and the horizon also was blue. Jean looked at Nauette and she looked down. 

“Nanette.” 

“Jean.” ' 

“ Do you know what I am thinking of? ” There was no answer. “ I was 
thinking that it would be a bad thing for me if I could not marry you some day, 
for I feel that with you I should become good. At home they say I am passionate 
and wicked, but at home, ever since I was little, they have beaten me. Now I am 
no longer little, my mother takes all my money, and she repeats continually that 
I ought not to marry because I am the supporter of the family. You see you are 
• the only one that loves me, and it is only with you that I can be good. Nanette, 
Nanette, you do not answer, and you are crying. Have I vexed you? ” 
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“ Oh! no, Jean, 0 
“ How old are you ? ” 

" Fifteen/* 

u And I am eighteen. I can use the shovel and pick now in the mine, and I gain 
four francs a day. In a few years if mother was willing**—° Jean you must not 
vex her.” 

Time passed embellishing Nanette and making a man of Jean,, and both re¬ 
mained pure and holiest, each for the other. The Sisters gave the girl work and 
paid her twenty sous a day to prevent her aunt from sending her to sort coal at 
the mouth of the pit with the boys. The people round about called the old oak 
the tree of Jean and Nanette, but no oite spoke ill of the young girl, and the 
miners, who had known her from her birth, said to Jean’s mother, “ Your son is 
twenty-one, you should give Nanette to him. She is a good girl, and so pretty that 
it does one’s eyes good to look at her. She will be a good manager, who will 
mend the linen, and not lpave her children dirty, like so many of our slatterns.** 

" Marry Jean !” the old woman would exclaim, “what are you thinking of? 
The bread-winner of his family has no right to marry/* 

One day Nanette waited for hours and he did not come. It was the first time 
he had failed to meet her since the day his father died nine years before. 

It was dull and cold, the road in its winter robe extended straight, monoto¬ 
nous, and naked, and the end was lost in the fog. It seemed the symbol of an 
empty and desolate existence unchcercd by affection. Looking at the highway 
Nanette wept. The day before Jean also had wept. His mother would not 
consent to his marriage. Never had the barren road looked so sad to Nanette* 
At Inst a black speck appeared, she wiped her eyes, the speck increased, then 
became too large, alas! to be her friend. First there passed the carriage of the 
director of the company that owned the mine where Jean worked, then other 
points appeared successively,—engineers, inspectors, doctors, all passing in hot 
haste. She was frightened, and asked what was the matter. 

<( Fire-damp near shaft No. 2,” they cried to the poor girl. She uttered a 
cry, and felt the earth turn round with her. She tried to speak and ask if it was 
true, but the road was deserted once more. She ran to the end of the long road 
and arrived near shaft No. 2, which was surrounded by a crowd. “ Jean, Jean,*’ 
she called, but no one answered her. No one was thinking of Jean, and her cries 
were lost among so many more. To keep order the gendarmes surrounded the 
shaft, and held back the women and children and non-workers. They had just 
brought up an engineer who had fainted while directing the rescue* of a workman 
who had perished in attempting to save his comrades. Others came forward to 
replace him, and the cage which came up loaded with corpses went down full of 
living men. ' # 

Nanette drew near, but they sent her away. Then making herself a passage 
through the dead, the wounded, and the unfortunates who were seeking their 
fathers or their sons, she entered the shed near the shaft in which was hang the 
clothes of the miners. She put on a suit without being noticed, and returned to 
the mouth of the shaft. * 
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“ I wish to go down/’ she said. 

u You are too little/’ was the answer. 

** My father is there, and I want to go down.” 

** All right, go down.” 

She entered the cage, which descended with giddy rapidity, carrying her down 
into the shadows. It stopped, and she got out, but she staggered and felt 
suffocated for want of air. 

Some one said “ Don’t go to the left gallery, all who enter it die”; but it was 
the very gallery she sought, for Jean worked there. “ Which is it ?” she asked. 

“ Straight before you.” 

She entered; above her was the coal, on the ground corpses. No light. It 
seemed to her as if her brain would burst. Her very reason seemed troubled.. 
She moved' as if in a dream. Passing her hand over the bodies extended on t the 
ground, at last she felt the medal and recognised Jean. The other men were 
not likely to wear medals. She dragged her friend to where help could be procur* 
ed, and soon they were both in the cage. The bell sounded to warn the machinist, 
and they rose once more to the light of day. Nanette had fainted by the side of 
Jean, and her loosened hair lay across his face. 

For a long time she was unable to leave her bed, but at last she rose pale and 
thin. It was Thursday, the day on which visitors could enter the miner’s hos¬ 
pital, and Nanette wanted to see Jean and to console him, for the fire-damp had 
put out his beautiful blue eyes and he was blind 

When she entered the long room with its white curtains and silent suffering, 
Jean was alone with his mother. She had pity upon Nanette, looked down and 
drew.back to let the children talk. Then leaning over the blind man, the girl 
murmured, “It is I, Jean. It is your wife who is come to see you. Nothing 
can separate us now, and I come to tell you how much I love you—ask your 
mother to give you to me.” 

A sudden colour overspread the pale face of the invalid, tears forced themselves 
from under the bandage that hid his sightless eyes; and as he did not dare to 
accept Nanette’s sacrifice, she knelt before his mother and said, “ Madame, give 
me your son; I promise to make, him happy.” 

“ As to that, my daughter, just as you please. If you do not fear starvation, 
take him and welcome. He is quite free to marry you now that he can no longer 
support us.” Blanche de Riviere. 


A BOY’S LOVES, 


"When I am big I will marry Kitty ; ’* 

But Kitty slapped me and ran away, 

And while I wept for myself, in pity 
I made up my mind I would marry May. 
For May was gentle and May was tender, ’ 
Yet lightly she put my offer by ; » 

"I am engaged to Georgie Bonder; 

Perhaps I'll take you if he should die." 

By and by I met Jennie Blatchell; 

Jennie was thirteen and I was ten; 

I nsed to oarry her hooks and satchel, 

And made up my mind to many Jen. 

But Jennie, her reign was quickly over, 

And Kate, my oouein, became my Fate; 

I said, " I'll propose, like a brave, true lover, 
As soon as ever I graduate." 


Alas! when I took out my clean diploma. 

The darling girl was about to start 
On her wedding trip with young Will de Boma, 
And no one knew of my broken heart! 

At one-and-twenty again love found me, 

But the angel face and the meek blue eyes. 

And the golden hair of the one that loved me, 

Went fading back into Paradise. 

Hark 1 into the house Lu, Kate, and Harry, 

With shout and soamper from school have come. 
And a girl I never had meant to marry 
Is wife and mother within my home. 

Mary Ainge de Vere. 
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GRAVE COMPLICATIONS. 

» 

The Baltimore correspondent of a New York paper thus describes an embarrassing 
dliemma 

In Greenmount Cemetery, the principal burying ground of this “ Monumental City,” 
are two parallel graves and space for a third grave between them. They occupy a lot not 
fifty feet from the monument over the graves of Junius Brutus and John Wilkes Booth. 
The headstones on either side of the vacant grave mark the resting-places of the two 
deceased wives of Mr. Laurenz Jacobs, who has set up the middle headstone for himself. 
The inscriptions on these three stones are interesting. The one on the left bears these 
words in German: “ Ilier ruht mein Mann” (Here lies my husband). Underneath is a 
marble hand in bas relief, the index figure pointing obliquely to the place where 'Mr. 
Jacobs intends to lie later. Below the hand is carved the name “ Ursula M. Jacobs,” 
with the date of her birth in 'January 1800, and her death in 1846. The stone on the 
right also bears a hand in bas relief pointing to Mr. Jacobs’s last resting-place, and over 
the hand are carved these words: “ Mein ist er auch” (He is also mine). This stone 
marks the grave of Elizabeth Jacobs, who was born in June, 1800, and died in. 
January, 1872. 

Mr. Jacobs’s own tombstone has at its head a pair of marble hands branching from 
a single wrist, and with one of the index fingers pointiug to the first wife’s grave and the 
other at the Becond wife’s grave. Over these hands is the inscription, “ Diese beiden 
sind mein” (Both of these are mine). Then follows his name, Laurenz Jacobs, with the 
date of his birth. Space is left for the date of his death. 

Questions as to the possible confusion which Gabriel’s trumpet blast may occasion in 
this suddenly reunited family at the last day materially suggest themselves. But there 
arc other complications in view. Mr. Jacobs has married again. Another death in his 
family would seriously disturb the symmetry of his lot as now laid out, and as yet no 
attempt has been made to erect another headstone or to adapt those now standing to 
the circumstances, which have changed since Mr. Jacobs set them up, with a feeling, 
perhaps, that he would die before taking a third wife. 

Awaking a Boy.— Calling a boy up in the morning can hardly be classed under 
the head of “ pastimes,” especially if the boy is fond of exercise the day before. And it 
is a little singular that the next hardest thing to getting a boy out of bed is getting him 
into it. There is rarely a mother who is a success at rousing a boy. All mothers know 
this; so do their boys. And yet the mother seqms to go at it in the right way. She 
opens the stair door and insinuatingly observes: “Johnny.” There is no response. 
“ John-ny.*’ Still no response. Then there is a short, sharp *• John,” followed a moment 
later by a prolonged and emphatic “John Henry.” A grunt from the upper regions 
signifies that an impression has been made, and the mother is encouraged to add, €< You’d 
better be getting down here to your breakfast, young man, before I come up there, an’ 
give you something you’ll feel.” This so startles the young man that he immediately 
goes to sleep again. And the operation has to be repeated several times. A father knows 
nothing about this trouble. He merely opens his mouth as a soda bottle ejects its cork, 
and the M John Henry ” that cleaves the air of that stairway, goes into that boy like 
electricity, and pierces the deepest recesses of his very nature. And he pops out of that 
bed and into his clothes, and down the stairs, with a promptness that is commendable. It 
is rarely a boy allows himself to disregard the paternal summons. About once a year is 
believed to] be as often as is consistent with the rules of health. He saves his father a 
great many steps by his thoughtfulness.— Life in Danbury. By James M. Bailey. 
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HOW THE/WOMEN WENT FROM DOVER»-1662, 
(From the Atlantic Monthly .) 


The tossing spray of Cochocos’ fall 
Hardened to ice on its rocky wall, 

As through DoaTst town, in tho chill, gray dawn, 
Throe women passed, at tho cart tail drawn f 

By the meeting house in Salisbury town 
The sufferers stood, in the rod sundown, 

Bare for the lash ! O pitying Night, 

Drop swift thy curtain and hide the sight! 

With shame in his eye and wrath on his lip, 

The Salisbury constable dropped his whip, 

•‘.This warrant means murder foul and r^ci; 
Cursed is he who serves it,” he said. 

Show mo the order, and moanwhile strike 
A blow at your peril!” said Justice Vike. 

Of all the rulers the land possessed, 

Wisest and boldest was he, and best. 

He scoffed at witchcraft; the priest he met 
As man meets man ; his feet he set 
Beyond his dark age, standing upright, 

Soul-free, with his face to tho morning light. 

lie read the warrant: “ These convey 
From our precincts: at every town on tho way 
Give each ten lashes 1” “ Gou judge tho brute 1 
I troad his order under my foot! 

“ Cut loose these poor ones and lot tiiom go; 

Come what will of it, all men shall know 
No warrant is good, though backed by the Crown, 
For whipping women in Salisbury town l” 


Tho hearts of tho villagers, half released 
From creed of terror and rule of priest. 

By a primal instinct owned tho right 
Of human pity in law's despite. 

For ruth and chivalry only slept, 

His Saxon manhood the yeoman kept; 

Quicker or slower, the same blood ran 
In tho Cavalier and the Puritan. 

The Quakers sank on their knees in praise 
And thanks. A last, low sunset blaze 
Flashed out from under a cloud, and shed 
A golden glory on oaoh bowed head. 

The tale is one of an evil fcimo, 

When souls were fettorod and thought was crime. 

And heresy’s whisper above itB breath 

Meant shameful scourging and bonds and death! 

What marvel, that hunted and sorely tried, 

Even woman robuked and prophesied. 

And soft words rarely answered back 
The grim persuasion of whip and rack l 

If her cry from the whipping post and jail 
Pierced sharp as tho Kenite’s drivon nail, 

O woman, at oase in these happier days, 

Forbear to judge of thy sister’s ways! 

How much thy beautiful life may owe 
To hor faith and courago thou canst not know, 
Nor how from tho paths of thy calm retreat 
She smoothed tho thorns with her bleeding feet. 

John G. Whittier. 


* United States of America. 


SOULLESS PRAYERS. 


(From the Hartford Times.) 


I do not like to hear him pray. 

On bonded knee about an hour. 

For graco to spend aright tho day. 

Who knows his neighbor has lio flour. 

I’d rather see him go to mill 
And buy the luckless brother broad, 
And see his children eat their All, 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 

I do not liko to hear him pray, 

“ LqJ; blessiugs on tho widow be,” 

Who never seeks her homo to say— 

“ If want o’ertakes you, como to mo.” 

I hate the prayor so loud and long, 

That’s offered for the orphan’s weal, 

By him who sees him crushed by wrong. 
And only with tho lips doth fool. 


I do not liko to hear her pray, 

With jowullod ear and silken dress. 
Whose washerwoman toils all day, 

And then is askod to work for less. 

Such pious falsehoods I despise ! 

Tho folded bunds, tho face domure, 

Of thoso with sanctimonious eyes, 

Who steal tho earnings of tho poor! 

Thoso saintod faces that they wear 
To church and for tho public eye. 

Hide things that aro not on the square, 

Ami wickodnoss done on the sly. 

I do not like such rouIIoss prayers! 

If wrong, I hope to ho forgiven ; 

Such prayers no angel upward bears— 
They’re lost a million miles from heaven. 


Gratitude. —One of our benevolent old ladies is not satisfied with alone comfort¬ 
ably clothing the objects of her philanthropy, hut perseveres in taking an interest in 
them after that. Wherever sbe meets them she is ready to make some pertinent and 
pleasant remark, * such as, “ Why, what a nice comfortable dress that of Miss Perkins 
makes you;” or, “ Mercy me! how good Uncle Daniel’s breeches fit you,” or something 
else of a like friendly and considerate nature, which is always keenly appreciated by the 
recipient, and sometimes by listeners. Saturday evening a chirk young Miss escorted by 
her gallant through the crowd on* Main Street caught the eye of the old lady, and her 
delighted voice sounded above the noises of the street as she cried, “ Why, gracious 
goodness, Almira Ann Boardman!« poor dead Miss Pinkney’s basque sets almost as snug 
to you as if it had been made for you.” And the old lady rubbed her nose very pleasantly, 
while Miss Boardman ^turned black with suppressed gratitude .—Life in Danbury . By 
James M, Bailey . 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE EAST INDIAN 
MUSALMANS. 

By K. Raghunatiiji. ' 

Among Musalmdns when a person is on the point of death, a few verses from 
the Kor£n are read to him, and a drop or two of honey put in his mouth. When 
he dies, his eyes and mouth are closed, his body laid on a wooden platform, washed, 
perfumed and covered with a shroud of white cloth. If the death happens at 
night the corpse is not taken away till dawn, otherwise so soon as it is shrouded and 
the friends have taken their last look, the body is laid on the bier, covered with a 
wooden frame, lifted and borne away, followed by the wails of the women, who 
do not accompany it; the mourners crying out, “ There is no God but one,” 
and trained singers chanting verses. Over the frame a shawl is sometimes 
laid, green or any other dark colour for men, and red for women. All the 
mourners assist by turns in bearing the bier till they reach the mosque. Here 
the bier is set down in the outer court, the mourners wash, and standing in a row 
repeat “God is great.” They then move on to the ready dug grave, and lay the 
body in it, the head to the north and the body on the right side, so that the face 
turns towards Mecca. Then laying clods of consecrated earth close to the corpse, 
the mourners fill the grave, repeating the verse of the Kor&n, “ Of earth we made 
you, to earth we return you,.and from earth will raise you on the resurrection da^.” 
Then returning to the house of mourning and standing at the door they repeat a 
prayer for the soul of the dead, and all but the near relations and friends, who stay 
to dine, go to their homes. The rich give away in charity the clothes of the dead 
and also grain. At the house of mourning for two days no food is cooked, but 
is sent to the inmates by their relatives and friends. On the morning of the third 
day a feast is held, when relations and friends meet at the mosque, where each of 
them read a few verses from the Koran, and finish ‘with a prayer for the. good of 
the deceased's soul. A sermon is preached by a Mouivie, and a tray full of flowers 
and a vessel containing a sweet smelling mixture is passed round among the guests. 
Each guest as it passes selects a flower and drops it into the vessel, and the whole 
is then poured over the grave. Sweetmeats are distributed aud friends present 
clothes to the chief mourner. Before leaving the mosque and again on arrival before 
the house of the deceased, prayers are offered for his soul. After this among the 
rich and some of the middle class a dinner is given. The third day’s feast may be 
avoided, but on the fortieth day, the fourth, sixth, and the ninth month, and the 
last day of the first year, dinners are expected to be given. Under ordinary 
circumstances the expenses connected with the death of a leading member of a 
family are among the rich from Rs. GOO to Rs. 1,?50; among the middle class 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600; and among the poor from Rs. 150 to Rs. 300. 

A Village Dialogue. —“Fine weather, father Mathurin!” “Yes, very fine, 
Father Ren6; I have not had such a lucky year since the one my wife dted»”~»Panf 
Figaro, < 
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A SAILOR’S YARN. 

(From the Detroit Free Press.) 


This it the. thae that was told to me, 

By a battered and eh'titered son of the tea— 

To me and toy messmate, Silas Green, 

When I teat o guileless young marine. 

*Twn» the pond ahip flyascutls, 

All in the China scaa, 

With the wind a-lee and tho capstan free 
T6 catch tho Rummer breeze. 

’Twaa Capt. Porgio on tho deck, 

To his ranto in the mizzon hatch, 

While the liontswain bold, in tho forward hold, 
Was winding his larboard watch. 

“ Oh, how does our pood ship head to-night ? 

How heads our gallant craft ?” 

“Oh, she heads to,the E. S. W. by N., 

And tho binnaclo lies abaft 1” 

“ Oh, uhat does the quadrant indicate, 

And liow docs tho sextant stand ?” 

“Oh, the sextant’s down to tho freezing point, 
And tho quadrant’s lost a hand 1” 

K‘ Oh, and if tho quadrant has lost a hand, 

And tho sextant falls so low. 

It’s our bodies and bonos to Davy Jones 
This night are bound to go ! 

“Oh, fly aloft to the garboard strakc f 
And roof tho spanker boom ; 

Bend a studding sail on tho martingale 
To give her weather room. 

“ 0 boatswain, down in tho for’ard hold. 

What water do you find ?” 

“ Four foot and a lvalf by tho royal garf 
And rather more behind 1“ 

“ O sailors collar your marline spikes 
And each belaying pin ; 

Come stir your stumps and spike tho pumps. 

Or more will bo coming in!” 

They Rtirred their stumps, they spiked the pumps, 
They spliced the mizzen brace ; 

Aloft and alow they worked, but oh! 

Tho water guined apace* 


They borod a hole above the keel 
To let the water out: 

But, strange to say, to their dismay, 

The water in did spout. 

Then up spoko the cook of our gallant ship. 
And he was a lubber brave: 

“ I havo several wives in various ports, 

And my life I’d orter save.” 

Then up spoko the Captain of Marinos, 

Who dearly loved his prog: 

“ It’s awful to die, and it’s worse to lie dry, 
And I move we pipes to grog.” 

Oh, then ’twas the noble second mate 
What tilled them all with awo ; 

The second mate, as bad men hate, 

And oruel skippers jaw. 

He took tho anchor on his back 
And leaped into the main : 

Through foam and spray ho clove his way. 
And sunk and rose again 1 

Through foam and spray, a league away 
The anchor stout ne boro ; 

Till, safe at last ho made it fast 
And warped tho ship ashoro ! 

’Tnint much of a job to talk about. 

But a ticklish thing to pee. 

And suth’in to do, if I say it too, 

For that second mato was mo 1 

Such mas the tale that mas told to me 
By that modest and truthful son of the sea, 
And I envy the lift; of a seeond mate 
Though eajdains curse him and sailors hate , 
For he ain't like some of the swabs I've seen, 
As would go aud lie to a poor marine . 

Jeff. Rociie. 


Driving a Hen. —When a woman has a hen to drive into the coop, she takes 
hold of her hoops with both hands, and shakes them quietly toward the delinquent, and 
says, “ Shew, there !” The hen takes one look at the object, to convince herself that it’s 
a woman, and then stalks majestically into the coop, in perfect disgust of the sex. A 
man don’t do that way. lie goes out of doors and says, “ It is singular nobody in this 
house can drive a hen but myself,** And, picking up a stick of wood, hurls it at the 
offending biped, and observes, “ Get in there, you thief.** The hen immediately loses her 
reason, and dashes to the opposite end of the yard. The man straightway dashes after 
her. She comes back again with her head down, her wings out, and followed by an 
assortment of stove-wood, fruit-cans, and coal-clinkers, with a much-puffing and very 
mad man in the rear. Then she skims up on the stoop, and under the barn, and over a 
fence or two, and around the house, and back again to the coop, all the while talking as 
only an excited hen can talk, and all the while followed by things convenient for handling, 
and by a man whose coat is on the sawbuck, and whose hat is on the ground, and whose 
perspiration and profanity appear to have no limit. By this time the othor hens have 
come out to take a hand in the debate, and help dodge the missiles-r-and then the man 
says every ben dn the place shall be sold in the morning, and puts on his things and goes 
down the street, and the woman dons her hoops, and has every one of those hens housed 
and contented in two minutes, and the only sound heard on the premises is the 
hammering by the eldest boy as be mends the broken wicket.-rJjj/e in Danbury, 
By M. James Bailey, . x 
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A LIGHTNING BICYCLE JUDE. 

Down a Mountain Grade which Fell Three Hundred Feet to the Mile. 

(From the National Republican.) 

•> 

Our mine, the Spondulix of Colorado, was the highest on the range. It was 
2,670 feet above Silver Brick station, and nine miles distant from the village. From 
the works up to the mines there was a broad, hard, smooth road, used for carting 
ore down from the mines and hauling supplies up. The average grade down the 
mountain was 300 feet to the mile; in some places it was steeper, and at intervals 
almost level. 

By constant practice I managed at last to ride my fifty*two-inch University 
roadster up the whole slope to the Spondulix, of course resting at levels, but my 
chief delight was the coasting down again; it required skill, a good deal of nerve, 
and a firm grasp of the brake. 

One evening an accident occurred to one of the men engaged at the mine. 
I instantly got out my bicycle, explaining that I could go swifter than a horse 
down the slope. In a few minutes I had on my riding suit and was off. 

The night air was clear and crisp ; the full moon, except in a few curves, 
shone directly into the gulch, lighting up the road. Leaning well back, with my 
legs over the handles and a firm finger on the brake, I allowed the wheel to glide 
down the first long slope at a speed which I had never dared to venture before. 
Finding the motion safe, I allowed the machine to run faster, and still faster. 
Over the first level I shot like an arrow. Down the next slope I seemed to glide 
with the rushing wind. Then I turned a curve and ran into the shadow of the 
mountain upon the next level. Knowing every inch of the road, however, I did 
not slacken my speed, except very slightly. 

As I flew over the top of the next slope, a steep plunge of -nearly half a mile, 
another curve completely shut out the moon, making the road almost as dark as a 
pocket. Here I put down the brake hard, and checked my speed materially. Still 
I knew the road so well that I had no fear. But just as I was on the steepest 
plunge of the slope— 

. Clink! 

Something flew from the machine like a bullet. Instantly the wheel darted 
forward like the rush of a frightened bird, while the brake lever came home to the 
steering bar under my finger. 

The brake had broken short off at the elbow! f 

There was nothing to check the machine, which was running ’away with me, 
with over five miles of mountain grade before me, and the chance of meeting a 
team at any moment in the dark. I might have leaped backward off the machine 
at the instant of the break, but five seconds afterward it was too late. To attempt 
a dismount would be certain death. There was nothing to do but stick to the 
saddle and take my chances. 

When the aoeident happened to the brake I was just entering a dark curve 
in the- shadow of the mountain. The wall on my right appeared a dark, almost 
iaviaible brown, while the chasm on my left w&a of an inky bl&ckneM.' As I 
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rounded the hollow of the curve I could see the moonlight shining far abend on 
the point of the elbow which I must turn where the road wa$ channelled into the 
wall. As I approached it I had the sense and nerve to run on the outer side of 
the road, close to the edge of the canon, thus giving myself as broad a turn as 
possible. I found by the track of the wheel afterward that at the sharpest turn I 
had actually ridden within three inches of the extreme edge for several rods, where, 
if I had been going at a less fearful speed, the wheel would certainly have slipped 
over the edge and carried me down a fall of 1,000 feet. 

Safely past this, the worst point, the remaining curves were easy. Thus far 
there had been no time to think. My actions were more instinctive than reasoning. 
My mind fras a wild, confused whirl of sensations and fears. 

But now, as I shot down the last steep incline, suddenly I experienced a 
terrible mental shock. It was caused by hearing the tinkle of a bell far below and 
seeing the spark of a lantern such as the mine teamsters carry in front of their 
wagons. There was a team, perhaps a train of teams, coming up the road ! In a 
few seconds I should be upon them. The shock made me think, and that clearly. 
If the teamster was walking beside his team he would he on the inside, next to the 
mountain wall, and the team would be in the middle of the road. If he was riding, 
the team would be kept near the mountain wall, and at a safe distance from the outer 
edge of the track. Either way my best chance was to pass on the outside. As I 
approached, therefore, I ran close to the outside edge of the track, and flew by 
in safety, hearing the teamster shout as I did so. Here it was lucky that I was 
going at such speed, for the teamster saw the red light of my lantern when I 
was nearly a mile distant, and, recognizing it, he started his team toward the 
outer edge of the road, so as to give me the safest passage on the inside; but I 
passed him before the team could be driven over, otherwise I should have surely 
run into them. 

And now the wheel ran along the level to the bottom of the mountain; 
still my frightful velocity did not perceptibly diminish. I ran on past the works, 
and into and along the village street. Luckily the street was covered thinly with 
sand—not enough to make it bad riding, but sufficient to gradually stop a coasting 
wheel. My speed slackened perceptibly. Still I ran nearly through the village 
and then managed to turn a broad corner and up the slope of a side street, which 
finally checked my speed so that I ventured to drop my feet cautiously and take 
the pedals, after touching them as they came up for a number of revolutions, to 
help to check the machine. 

And so I 'finally stopped and leaped to the ground exactly in front of Dr. 
Cameron’s house. 

On mounting at the mine house I had looked at my watch, after a habit 1 had; 
and now, from the same habit,* I looked at it again. I was not astonished to find 
that I had made the nine miles from the mine to the Doctor’s in a few seconds less 
than thirteen minutes. Allowing six and a quarter for the first two miles, before 
the brake gave way, and I must have made the last seven miles in less than sir 
and three-quarters minutes, I firmly believe that J covered seven miles in less 
than six and a half minutes, incredible as such speed seems. 
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GETHSEMANE. 
(From the Boston Transcript.) 


In golden youth, when seems the earth 
A summer land for singing mirth. 

When souls are glad and Hearts are light, 
A ad not a shadow lurks in sight. 

We do not know it, but there lies 
Somewhere, veiled under evening skieB, 

A garden all must some time see. 
Somewhere lies our Gethsemane. 

With ioybus steps we go oar ways, 

Love lends a halo to the days, 

Light sorrows sail like clouds afar, 

We laugh and say how strong we are. 

We hurry on—and hurrying go 
Close to the border land of woe 
That waits for you and waits for me— 
Forever waits Gethsemane. 


Down shadowy lanes, across strange streams 
Bridged over by our broken dreams, 

Behind the misty caps of years, ^ 

Close to the great salt fount of tears. 

The garden lies j strive as you may, 

You cannot miss it in your way. 

All paths that have been or shall be 
Pass somewhere through Gethsemane! 

All those who journey soon or late 
Must pass within the garden's gate ; 

Must kneel alone in darkness there 
And battle with some fierce despair. 

God pity those who cannot say, 

“Not mine, but thine;'* who only pray, 

“ Let this cup pass,’* and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 

Ella Wheeler. 


It is commonly supposed that if a person has made himself warm by walking or by 
any other exercise, he must wait until he has become cool, before he plunges into cojd 
water. It has been shown, however, that this is an erroneous idea, and that in the earlier 
stages of exercise, before perspiration has dissipated the heat, and fatigue debilitated 
the vital power, nothing is more safe than the cold bath. This is so .true, that a Doctor 
Curry, who investigated the subject, constantly advised infirm persons to use such a 
degree of exercise before bathing, as might produce increased action of the vascular 
system with some increase of heat 5 and thus secure a force of reaction under the shock. 
The popular opinion that it is proper to go perfectly cool into the bath is founded ou 
error, for instead of being wholesome, it may be productive of serious harm, and is more 
likely to act injuriously than otherwise. H. C. V. 


A DRIVE IN A RUSSIAN TARANTASS. 

Three post-horses were harnessed to the tarantass. These animals, covered with long 
hair, were very like long-legged bears. They were small but spirited, being of Siberian 
breed. 

The way in which the iemschik, or driver, had harnessed them was this : one, the 
largest, was secured between two long shafts, on whose farther end was a hoop, called a 
“ donga,” carrying tassels and bells; the two others were simply fastened by ropes to 
the steps of the tarantass. This was the complete harness, with mere strings for reins. 
* * * * The way in which the iemschik kept up the pace of his team would have 

certainly astonished travellers who, being neither Russians nor Siberians, were not accus¬ 
tomed to this sort of thing. The leader, rather larger than the others, kept to a steady 
long trot, perfectly regular whether up or down hill. The two other horses seemed to 
know no other pace than the gallop, though they performed many an eccentric curvette 
as they went along. The iemschik, however, never touched them, only urging them on by 
startling cracks of his whip. But what epithets he lavished on them, including the names 
of all the saints in the calendar, when they behaved like docile and conscientious 
animals. The string which served as reins would have had no influence on the spirited 
beasts, but the words “na pravo,” to the right, “ na levo,” to the left, pronounced in a 
guttural tone, were more effectual than either bridle or snaffle. 

And what aimable expressions, according to the circumstances! “ Go on, my doves,’* 
the iemschick would say. “ Go on, pretty swallows.” “ Fly, my little pigeons. ** Hold 
up, my cousin on the left 1 ” “ Gee up, my little father on the right! ” * 

fiut when the pace slackened, what insulting expressions, instantly understood by the 
sensitive animals. “ Go on, you wretched snail \* r “ Confound you, you slug!” “ I'll roast 
you alive, you tortoise, you. 


A lover was taking his young lady out for a drive. Being determined to have it over 
with her he popped the question, and in his excitement pulled the horse on one side, and 
the trap struck a mile post. The girl was thrown high into the air, but as she came down 
she uttered a Arm “ Yes, Charlie,” and then fainted... 4 

Station-master to suspicious-looking lady (aged), who just entered a compartment; 

Are you first class, Ma’am ?” Aged lady: “ Yes, thank you; how are you, Sir ? ** 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “A Fiery Ordeal” 

Chapter XXXIT. 

Dorcas Munsen had a good place with Mrs. Morton. Wages and enter¬ 
tainment were liberal and the work expected of her moderate, but it was long 
ere she recovered the uprooting of all her old associations and the yet more 
cruel blow to her feelings. She would cast wistful glances at the closed windows 
whenever she passed the house so long occupied by old Mrs. Boyd, and the sight 
of Sain at church or on the street long caused painful agitation; but after all 
IP orb id regret and humiliation were bound to die slowly in the atmosphere of 
honest labour and endeavour ill which Dorcas lived, and her increasing anxiety 
in regard to her sister’s health also pre-occupied her more and more. Elizabeth’s 
exertions, seconded by all that Dorcas could spare from her wages, only just 
sufficed to feed and clothe the numerous brood on Wetinore Common, and when 
the overworked worn-out woman took to her bed to rise no more, Dorcas saw 
a ne^f and gloomy perspective open before her. She must leave her comfortable 
situation and till the place of the failing mother. She must exchange plenty and 
comparative repose for hard work and anxiety; but great as the sacrifice was, she 
never hesitated. This courageous adherence to duty is more common among the 
poor and ignorant than most people would be inclined to believe. In Dorcas it was 
as the very breath of her nostrils ; from childhood she had been accustomed to 
consider herself last, and to receive as undeserved blessings the good things that 
came to her. She enjoyed the consideration accorded her by tradespeople and 
fellow servants, she enjoyed her decent clothing, neat room, and comfortable bed, 
but her greatest joy was to appear on fine Sundhy afternoons in the Wetmore 
Cottage and dispense benefits there. Sometimes it would be a little remnant she 
had picked up ; just enough to make frocks for the* two little ones, or a pair of 
shoes for Johnny ; a double breasted jacket for the delicate mother made out of 
an old one of Mrs. Morton’s, or better still, a bright half crown slipped into poor 
Elizabeth’s thin hand at parting. Aunt Dorcas was the providence of the family 
and delighted in her role, but she felt sadly that in leaving Mrs. Morton and 
' rAll Piflriifci 1 
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living at Wetmore she was killing the goose with the golden egg, since by going 
out to work, washing, and doing diligently anything that her hand found to do, 
she could never hope to gain an equivalent to her present wages. What she 
had not expected was Mrs. Morton’s indignation when she told her of the neces¬ 
sity that had arisen. Although she did not know it, Mrs. Morton had decided 
on leaving Burnham for Edinburgh that she might finish her days near her only 
daughter who was married and settled there, and she had set her heart on 
carrying Dorcas off with her. In spite of her dread of travel and foreign countries 
as something too vague and remote to be comfortable even to think about, 
% necessity would have caused her to acquiesce in the arrangement but for 
Elizabeth’s failing health. Now however it was not to be thought of. “ You 
see, ma’am,” she said, when Mrs. Morton unfolded her plans, “I couldn’t go away 
and leave my poor sister dyin’ in the Workus with all them children round her. 
I should go mad a thinking of them without countin’ the foreign jabber as ’ud 
distract me, and their day bein’ our night as Miss Fldith told me is the case 
in some o’ them outlandish places, and as don’t seem natural.” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Mrs. Morton. “ Scotland is only a little way off 
and all the people speak English. Besides, you would be with me and you could 
help your sister and her children as you do now. It is folly for you to think of 
maintaining them altogether.” 

“ It must come to that, ma’am. Poor Elizabeth is took for death, and they 
are my flesh an’ blood, I cant forsake em. Not but 1 am sorry to leave you, 
ma’am, as have alius been good to me.” 

“ Oh very sorry no doubt!” said Mrs. Morton irascibly, “ but if you are so 
foolish, you must have your own way even if you do regret it afterwards. I 
call it downright pig-headishness and I give you up.” 

“ At least,” thought Dorcas, “ I will stand a better chance of seeing Miss 
Edith again than if I went to Scotland, and with this one thought to console 
her, she entered on her new functions as sick nurse and foster mother, and 
encountered at once hard labour, grinding poverty, and grief, for deep grief it 
was to her loving heart, to watch her sister fading hopelessly away. The end 
came at last, none too soon for the weary sufferer, and the autunrn leaves fell 
on the orphans and their aunt as they followed the cheap coffin that contained 
all that remained of poor Elizabeth. Dorcas came first with the baby in her 
arms and Mary by her side, and then the others two and two, each with the 
little bit of bl&ck that Dorcas had contrived to place on hat or bonnet. 

It was a melancholy journey to the churchyard and as melancholy a return, 

‘ and then Dorcas feeling that this day could not be as ordinary working days, 
gathered the children round her, and with thick forefinger travelling along the 
lines and many hard words miscalled or omitted, read a chapter. 

“ I want mother,” sobbed one of the little ones at last, oppressed by the 
unwonted stillness and solemnity. 

“Mother is*gone to heaven and she aint a coming back no more,” said 
young Dorcas, usually called Dorky. 

“I thought it was hell as was down in the ground,” remarked Johnny, and 
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Dorcas found it not easy to explain that only the body was consigned to earth, 
mother had gone to heaven and was happy there. 

“ Is there plenty to eat In heaven V 9 asked Johnny. 

The question puzzled Dorcas; she was under the impression that there was 
nothing to eat in heaven, but to avow such an opinion to Johnny, who having 
endured semi-starvation from his birth, was inclined to attach undue importance 
to meat and drink, would be to persuade him that heaven must be anything but 
an agreeable place of sojourn, and while she hesitated Mary answered for her. 

“ Of course there is nothing to eat, don’t you know they sang in church 
last Sunday that it is a place, ‘ Where congregations ne’er break up and Sabbaths 
never end.’ I saw what they sang afterwards in Jane Collins’ hymn book, and 
she said it meant that we shall be in church always when we go to heaven and 
never come out.” . 

“And aint there no birds nesting there?” asked Johnny ruefully, “and 
must we go there when we die?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, “ unless we are wicked and then we shall go to hell and be 
burnt up in a fire that never goes out, and the worms will eat us all the time.” 

The alternative was too much for the sensitive child, and he burst into a 
loud cry, while more than one of the others appeared as if they were about to 
follow his example. Dorcas drew the sobbing little fellow to her knee and pre¬ 
pared to wipe away the impression he had received. “ Johnny,” she'said, “ and 
all of you listen. Them as makes the hymn books has never been to heaven, so 
what they say about it is only guesswork. They don’t know what it is like, but 
Jesus as came down from heaven knowed better—and he says there are many 
houses there and it stands to reason as people wouldn’t want houses if they was 
alius in church. ” 

“May be they are for the angels as minds the people,” observed the 
irrepressible Dorky. 

Her aunt silenced her by a look, and Johnny asked if there were booths, and 
learned pigs, and merry-go-rounds and such things as he had seen at Burnham 
fair in heaven, for the marvels of Burnham fair resumed in his opinion all the 
glories of the earth, and heaven without them must be poor and tame. 

“As to fairs and staties,” answered Dorcas, “I don’t know nothing about them, 
nor yet about eating and drinking after we are dead, but the Bible says God 
will give everything as is good to them as love him. So you be a good boy, 
Johnny, and don’t go a puzzling yourself about things as we as are big cant 
understand, and as none on us cant know till we are dead an’ gone, but say 
your prayers every day and God will take care of you.” 

“ I did say ’em every day an’ He never took no notice when I asked Him to 
make mother well.” 

“ Because he knowed as poor mother was vefy tired and wanted rest, and 
I was here to take care of you.” 

Johnny was silenced, whether he was convinced Dorcas doubted very 
much when he awoke that night shrieking with terror, and impressed with the 
belief that he was being forcibly carried off to heaven. 
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That her task would 1 be a difficult one she had known from the beginning. 
Eight children was a large family to become suddenly chargeable to a poor and 
lonely spinster, and she set herself at once to work to consider ways and means. 
For Mary, ihe oldest of the little band, she hoped a place might be found. 
Tommy, the next, though only eleven years old, already earned half a crown a 
week. Dorcas and Jane, young as they were, could both plait a little, so only 
the four youngest of the children were likely to prove a dead burden on her 
hands, and she tried to forget, as she bent over the washtub, or undertook 
drudgery harder than any she had yet known, that by the time the last of her 
birds should leave the nest, she would probably be an old worn-out woman, 
obliged to enter the workhouse she dreaded so much for them. Sam had com¬ 
pletely lost his place in her heart, but he had left a sore spot there, and sho 
looked back on her infatuation for him with a feeling very like self-contempt, 
not being aware that love must blossom once in every human heart that attains 
maturity, and comes not always wisely because it comes late. 

Chapter XXXIII, 

When Melissa Wolfs astonished eyes fell upon her cousin and her cousin’s 
attire, she felt that Lavinia’s services were lost to her for ever ; and prudential 
reasons that had counselled moderation being thus removed, she was inclined to 
give full rein to her temper. It wanted still some minutes to nine o’clock, but 
advancing to the school bell suspended on the other side of the hall she rang it 
loudly, and however much the bolder spirits might feel inclined to rebel, the 
view of her angry face drove them to their desks. “ I wonder how you dare to 
show yourself here | ” she exclaimed, turning furiously upon the little bride as 
soon as they were alone together. 

“ Do forgive me, Melissa, and speak kindly to me,” pleaded Mrs. Tyndal. “ I 
know it was wrong to go away as I did, and indeed I tried to tell you many 
times.” 

“Wrong! Your conduct was disreputable, scandalous! It has brought 
disgrace on my house.” 

“Then she had better leave your house as soon as possible,” said Mr. Tyndal, 
pushing open the hall door and appearing suddenly on the scene. 

“ Sir, by what right?” began Miss Wolf, but almost immediately alight 
broke in upon her and she stopped confounded. 

“ By the best of all rights,” said the new comer, “ The right to protect my 
wife from insult and ill-treatment,” 

“ Your wife ! She has married you V 

The inflection on the last, word was so bitter that it roused Mr. Tyndal’s 
somewhat quick temper, and went far to destroy the gentlemanly reticence he had 
hitherto preserved in regard to the advances made to him by the lady herself. 

“ She has done me that honour,” he said, drawing his wife’s hand under his 
arm, “ but if you recollect a conversation that took place between us nearly a 
year ago, when I called to pay Jem’s school bills, I think you must acknowledge 
that she was only following the example her elders were inclined to set her.” 
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Miss Wolf was struck speechless with anger and* humiliation, and Lavinia 
murmured a reproachful “Robert! Robert!” The grocer himself felt some 
little consternation when he perceived the effect his hasty words had produced. 
“ I did not mean to say anything about that,” he continued, “ but you aggra¬ 
vated me beyond endurance. Come, Lavinia, let us be going,” but Lavinia 
held back. 

“ Indeed, cousin,” she said, “ I never meant to leave you without notice, and 
I came back this morning with the intention of remaining all through school 
hours to-day and every day until you find some one to take my place.” 

“ Since your cousin does not want you, so much the better for me, my dear. 
It was only to please you that I ever consented to it at all.” 

By this time Melissa, who seldom allowed her feelings to interfere with her 
interests, had regained her self-control and protested that if she had spokjen 
hastily it was not from any real ill-feeling to her cousin, but simply because she 
was vexed at the secrecy and mystery with which the marriage had been sur¬ 
rounded. She had a sincere a (lection for Lavinia, and should greatly feel the 
parting with her, and if Lavinia could give her a little help with the school, it 
would be a great assistance. Mr. Tyndal was quite inclined to consider his 
decision final, but again his wife used her influence, and he left the house after 
having consented to allow Lavinia to continue her services during the few weeks 
that would enable Miss Wolf to replace her; and no sooner was he gone, than 
Mrs. Tyndal, anxious to avoid further conversation, ran briskly upstairs and 
soon appeared in her accustomed garb and accustomed place in the boys’ school¬ 
room. The events of the last few days still seemed dreamlike to her, and from 
time to time she touched the bright new ring on her finger as if to assure herself 
that it had all really happened. 

The marriage made a great difference to Edith Lawson. It hardly seemed 
possible to crowd more tasks and duties into her days, but Miss Wolf accomplished 
the feat, and Edith’s daily round bore a strong resemblance to a treadmill in 
which there was no pause and no variety. She had grown pale and thin, her eyes 
with their long lashes looked and felt heavy, and there were moments when 
constant headaches and weary restless dreams caused her to fear a serious illness, 
terrible prospect for one whoso bread depended on her own exertions. If Mrs. 
Brown did not come before Christinas, she must give up all hope of present 
investigation and leave Linsland without having accomplished the object for 
which she had come ; for to remain another half year under Miss Wolf’s roof 
would have been little short of suicide. She knew that, but she did not realize 
how far she had already endangered her health, and it was fortunate for her that 
some one older and more experienced than herself # took a friendly interest in her. 

Mrs. Eliot had not found it easy to establish herself on a footing of friendly 
intimacy with Miss Lawson, she had to fight not only against Ediths resolution 
but also her want of leisure. The poor girl was always in a hurry, hunted from 
one task to another. 

“Can’t you spend an hour with me this evening?” asked Mrs. Eliot one day 
when she encountered the tired teacher just after the school tea. 
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“ I am afraid not,” was the answer, “ there are still two music lessons to be 
given.” 

“Come after the lessons.” 

“After the lessons there will be the study hour, and the French exercises 
are not corrected yet; so as my head aches already, I am afraid by the time I 
am free I shall be good for nothing but to go to bed.” 

“No wonder your head aches,” exclaimed Mrs. Eliot indignantly. “ You 
have had neither rest nor relaxation to-day, and this is but one of many days.” 
She went to her own room, but none of her usual pursuits appeared to interest 
her; the face of the weary girl she had just parted from was continually before 
her and haunted her. In an instant she heard the uncertain touches of a 
child’s hand on the piano below. The pupil was a beginner, and her special 
aptitude was certainly not music. Mrs. Eliot closed her book, and went down 
inlo the parlour. “ Come,” she said, laying her hand on Edith’s shoulder, “ oblige 
me by humouring a little [whim of mine. I want to give these lessons. It will 
amuse me. You can go to my room and lie down or read till I come.” 

Edith was sceptical in regard to the amusement to be derived from giving 
music lessons, but Mrs. Eliot overruled all her objections to leave her post and 
she was so unused to kindness lately, that she shed a tear or two in the little 
abode of peace and refinement that Mrs. Eliot had contrived to make of her 
room. The very sight of the place rested and refreshed her; the subdued 
harmonious colouring, the odour of the mignonette and China roses on the table, 
the pictures on the wall,, the poems and periodicals on the table, 
all ministered to an element in her that had been dwarfed and starved during 
her stay at Linsland, where she, who had devoured all the books within her 
reach during her childhood, had hardly found time and opportunity to read a 
line. She forgot headache and weariness and was deep in Poe’s poems when 
Mrs. Eliot returned. “ I see you have discovered a favourite of mine,” she said, 
“ I will lend you that volume if you like.” 

“ I must not take it. It would be too great a temptation. I have no time 
to read,” Edith answered, laying down the book regretfully and rising to go. 

“ Sit down,” remonstrated Mrs. Eliot “ There is neither study hour nor 
French exercises for you to-night. I have told Miss Wolf you are too ill to go 
down.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

“ What could she say V } returned Mrs. Eliot, who objectod to go into parti¬ 
culars of her interview with Miss Wolf. “ My dear, you are too proud. I do 
not refer to the vulgar pride that prompts people to look down on those whom 
they consider lower in social position than themselves, or deem it a disgrace to 
further any honest purpose by* the work of their hands ; from this contemptible 
species of pride you are free. ,What I mean is that you are too proud to fight 
with Miss Wolf for your just rights, you would endure almost any personal 
inconvenience to avoid an altercation. You would toil on here until your 
health is permanently impaired and you are unable to earn your bread or 
enjoy the happiness that may be reserved for you. Young girls are prone to 
trust beyond measure in their strength and elasticity, they try their constitu- 
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tions to the uttermost and pay the penalty in themselves or their children 
later on.” 

“ I know Linsland does not suit me,” said Edith, “ and I intend to get 
another engagement after Christmas, if possible. ” 

“ It is not Linsland that does not suit you, my poor child, but the Academy, 
and the perpetual strain to which you are subjected. I am quite sure you 
dream of your duties at night and have ceased to enjoy sound and refreshing 
sleep. What you need is rest, a generous diet, happiness and change.” 

“ Borne of the good things you mention are quite out of reach at present.” 

“ I think all of them will be yours before very long, and then you must 
remember the Sybil who predicted your good fortune. I shall expect a recom¬ 
pense of pure gold, no vulgar silver will satisfy me. You must love me for the 
rest of your life in return for my prophecies.” 

“ I don’t think that would be very difficult,” said Edith, she was ashamed 
of the tears that rose to her eyes, and struggled hard to drive them back. What 
would Mrs. Eliot think of her crying for nothing and about nothing ? 

Mrs. Eliot continued as if she had not remarked the tears. “ Another 
form of your pride is an exaggerated fear of incurring obligation. Now if I 
were to follow out your system to its logical conclusion, it would be my duty 
in case of illness to say, Miss Lawson really desires to come to me, but as it is 
not sure that she will fall ill in her turn and need my care, I must resolutely 
keep her at arm’s length. Why, my dear child, happiness would be almost 
banished from the world, and half our sweetest pleasures be taken from us 
if every one reasoned in this way.” 

Edith’s protestations that her mode of reasoning had not been correctly 
described were not very coherent, and it is certain that from this time forward 
Mrs. Eliot following up her advantage, managed to usurp considerable authority 
over her. Music lessons in the evening were definitely abolished, and Miss 
Wolf herself undertook the supervision of the study hour, which it became an 
established custom for Miss Lawson to spend with Mrs. Eliot. Edith even 
accepted without rebellion the cosy little suppers that terminated their even¬ 
ings, and night after night she carried huge lumps of cake made by the Warring¬ 
ton pastry cook, into the dormitories and distributed them to the hungry girls. 
Once or twice Mrs. Eliot insisted that her young friend should share her drive 
in the hired carriage that came to take her out every fine day, and although 
the absence of her teacher really inconvenienced Miss Wol£ she submitted 
without a remonstrance. She had indeed become quite friendly and cordial, 
and Edith hardly dared ask herself by what magic means the change had been 
brought about. 0 

Pressed by Mr. Tyndal, who refused to allow his wife to continue her 
services longer than was absolutely necessary, Mjss Wolf had procured a new 
teacher. A subdued and sad faced widow had taken Miss Lavinia’s place, which 
she filled to the best of her ability but not at all to the satisfaction of her prin¬ 
cipal, who saw herself obliged to renounce the life of ease and self-indulgence she 
had been accustomed to lead. Her temper suffered by the change, and frequently 
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found a vent in irritability and acts of injustice that rendered her more and 
more unpopular with her scholars. The one thing that might have comforted 
her under hey manifold trials would have been the success of the hair-producer, 
but even that consolation was denied her. The down remained down still 
and grew more and more imperceptible, until fearful that continued friction 
would remove the last traces, she flung the hair-producer far from her, and 
mourned her lost locks with a sorrow in which there was no hope, for if the glory 
of a woman is her hair, Miss Wolf’s crown and glory had departed for ever, and 
it only remained to her to hide her ignominy from every eye under a triumph of 
the wigmaker’s art that she had purchased during her last trip to London. 

Miss Wolf’s change of attitude was a matter of small moment to Edith, she 
estimated it at its just value, but the friendship that had grown up between her 
and Mrs. Eliot had become very dear to her. Sitting by the cheerful evening 
fire that now brightened Mrs. Eliot’s room, wandering off into long discussions 
on subjects that she would never have dreamed of mentioning to any other 
inmate of the house, enjoying the treasures of literature that found their way to 
that dear little room, she asked herself how she had endured Linsland before this 
stranger came to brighten her life and relieve the dreary monotony of her daily 
duties. Even her pride had almost ceased to rebel at the material advantages 
she derived from the association, for perfect affection can cast out other things 
besides fear, and the feeling between them had something of maternal protec¬ 
tion on the one hand and of filial submission and respect on the other. Yet on 
certain subjects there was a strange reserve between them. Mrs. Eliot rarely 
spoke of her family, and Edith had never once mentioned Sir John Ewing or her 
hopes of discovering her father. Tn one case she feared to betray her secret, 
and in the other she dreaded Mrs. Eliot’s judgment on conduct that could not 
be explained. No, after she had seen Mrs. Brown would be time enough to con¬ 
fide her hopes and perplexities and take counsel as to future investigations. 

Such was the state of things when one November morning a bulky letter 
arrived for Mrs. Eliot, and she declared that business called her to some relatives 
in the midland counties. She said nothing of the duration of her absence and 
was full of vague hopes of good for the future, but as to the immediate present 
and the manner and place of their next meeting she was curiously indefinite. 
Even the letters Edith was to write were to pass through the hands of the 
London man of business until Mrs. Eliot could send some settled address. Edith 
could complain of no want of * cordiality and yet her heart was heavy with a 
vague foreboding of change and loss, of loss more permanent than was involved 
in a few weeks’ separation. Mrs. Eliot herself was cheerful and hopeful, though 
she regretted leaving her young friend alone at Linsland, and secretly endea¬ 
voured to make such arrangement with Miss Wolf as should ensure Edith’s 
comfort and consideration. 

We have all of us known, what it is to make the most of the last few hours 
before some dreaded separation, and to Edith Lawson even a day’s respite would 
have seemed a boon, and yet if she could have read the future she would 
have advanced rather than retarded the parting. On the last afternoon 
of Mrs. Eliot’s stay they drove together to Warrington to make sundry little 
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purchases for tho school girls, with whom Mrs. Eliot wished to leave some 
memento of her stay among them ; and returning home an incident occurred that 
caused a change in her companion’s attitude towards her of wlri'jh Edith was 
fully aware although she was at a loss to account for it. Riding leisurely 
along the turf by the roadside they met Ben Hayden, and in response to his 
bow and earnest gaze, Edith coloured crimson with surprise and confusion, for 
she could hardly doubt but that his presence there had reference to herself. 

“ You know that gentleman?” asked Mrs. Eliot. 

“ Yes, very well, he is Mrs. Smytlie’s nephew, but I had no idea he was in 
this neighbourhood.” 

“ Perhaps some potent spell has attracted him to Lin si and.” 

Something in the remark jarred on Edith, and as she did not feel herself 
at liberty to betray Mr. Hayden’s secret, her reply was vague and incoherent, 
and she felt afterwards well calculated to increase any natural suspicions that 
her friend might have conceived. 

That same evening Mrs. Eliot opening her window curtains after she had 
extinguished her light, beheld Mr. Ben Hayden pass slowly on the opposito side 
of the road. The light from the chemist’s shop a few doors below fell full upon 
him, she could not be mistaken, and the incident appeared to furnish her with 
food for reflection. Sitting down by the window she saw the same figure return 
and pause for fully five minutes in the shadow of a tree where only the bright 
spark at the end of his cigar was visible. No doubt as to the gentleman’s senti¬ 
ments thought Mrs. Eliot, and not much as to the young lady’s she decided when 
on the following morning, just before her departure, she entered the parlour and 
surprised the couple in earnest and apparently embarrassed conversation. 

“ So your friend has found his way here,” she said as Edith followed her 
into the hall. 

“ Yes, I was glad to have news of them all again,” she answered, feeling 
with some surprise that Mrs. Eliot not only suspected . her of an understanding 
with Ben Hayden, but was also inclined to resent this imaginary understanding. 
Their adieu in consequence was colder than it would have been twenty- 
four hours ago, and in anything but a cheerful frame of mind Edith went 
back to her visitor. 

The meeting on the previous day had been the result of accident, but 
whether there was something in Edith’s attitudo calculated to rekindle hope, or 
whether the mere sight of her was sufficient to put to flight all tho sensible 
•resolutions he had been making lately, matters little. He would not renew 
his offer, unless clearly encouraged to do so, but he would see her before he left 
the friond’s house where he was staying, and if she had changed her mind, 
she should have an opportunity of allowing him to perceive the change and profit 
by it. If the interview on the morning of Mra Eliot’s departure' had been 
rather more prolonged, it is very doubtful if he could have kept within these 
discreet limits, but a summons from Miss Wolf called her teacher away before 
he had told all the Bolston news, and having obtained a half permission to call 
again, he left more in love than ever and well satisfied with the cordiality of his 
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reception. Feminine perspicacity of course enabled Edith to perceive all the 
possibilities involved in the fact that he had called to see her, and being natu¬ 
rally warm hearted and responsive, she was greatly touched by such a proof of 
his constancy, but this time there was no uncertainty in her mind, no shadow of 
wavering in her resolution. She would write him a friendly cordial little letter, 
explaining the exigencies of her position at Miss Wolfs and that lady’s objection 
to allow her teacher to receive visitors. She imagined that to be the safest and 
wisest thing to do, and she did it without delay. That evening the letter was 
posted and as day followed day and no answer came, it seemed probable that 
Ben had seen the hopelessness of his suit and left the neighbourhood. 

Now Mrs. Eliot when packing, had drawn from the bottom of one of her 
trunks a bundle of papers and periodicals and handed them over to Edith, with 
directions to keep what was worth keeping and throw away the rest, and Edith 
bearing in mind the dearth of books at Linsland, had gladly stowed them away 
in her corner of the dormitory. It was not until the following Sunday, that she 
found a chance to look into the package, and then only because Miss Wolf, 
taking into consideration a slight indisposition, had for the first time excused her 
from attendance at Church. The books had apparently been handed over to her 
just as Mrs. Eliot had laid them aside after reading them and without any 
attempt at order or selection. She found a ribbon end between a newspaper and 
a magazine and little lower down in the pile a flat envelope. Evidently it con¬ 
tained a portrait, and hoping it might prove to be one of Mrs. Eliot herself, 
Edith drew it out. Features she knew well presented themselves to her eyes, 
but it was not those she expected to see. With a fast beating heart, giddy and 
amazed she sank down on the floor and leaning against the bed scrutinized once 
more the card in her hand, for on it was photographed the face of Sir John 
Ewing, and below the portrait as if to set aside all doubt—if doubt had been 
possible—was faintly traced in pencil the words Mrs. Ewing. What did it 
mean, what could it mean ? 


Chapter XXXIV. 

At first simple bewilderment was the result of Edith Lawson’s discovery, 
and then the conviction grew upon her that Mrs. Ewing and Mrs. Eliot were one 
and the same person. This then was the explanation of the likeness that had 
puzzled her and also perhaps of the expression that had attracted her to Mrs. Eliot. 
With Sir John’s portrait before her, she could trace the likeness almost feature 
by feature. The eyes were alike, and so was the moulding of brow and lip. 
Without a doubt she had passed the last few weeks in daily companionship of 
Sir John’s mother. She had heard Mrs. Eliot speak of her son in America and 
never for one instant suspected who that son was, or that he could have an inter¬ 
est for her that was not derived from his relationship to her friend. It seemed 
impossible that Mrs. Ewing should have elected to stay at Linsland under a false 
name, and yet the supposition that she had done so could alone give the 
key to a hundred little incidents of their intercourse. Yes after having 
brought to bear all her powers of reason and induction, after having ransacked 
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her memory, Edith was compelled to believe that Mrs. Eliot was Mrs. Ewing. 
One proof to that effect besides the pencilled name was furnished by 
the portrait itself. Mrs. Eliot had spoken of a son who was a£ present in 
America, and here was a photograph of Sir John Ewing apparently fresh from 
the hands of Sarony of New York. 

Edith rose from her crouching position by the bedside, but her cramped 
and trembling limbs could hardly support her, and she threw herself on the bed 
and strove with an intensity that was absolutely painful, to solve the other 
problem that presented itself to her mind. 

What had been Mrs. Ewing’s object in coming to Linsland ? It was 
impossible to resist the conviction that it had been in some way connected with 
herself; from the first day of Mrs. Eliot’s arrival Miss Wolf’s teacher had been 
her one object of interest and the only person in the house admitted to clqpe 
companionship. Mrs. Eliot had come to Linsland expecting to find her there, 
on no other supposition could Edith account for the change of name and the 
extreme reticence in regard to family and previous life. She had come with 
the intention of preserving her incognito and the portrait had been left behind 
by pure accident, otherwise she would not have guarded her secret so carefully 
up to the last moment of her stay. To confirm this view of the case came the 
remembrance of Mrs. Eliot’s attitude in regard to Ben Hayden. From the 
moment she had seen him her reserve had increased and with it probably her 
desire to conceal her identity, yet the books had been given on the 
last evening of her stay subsequent to their meeting with Ben. Edith did not 
know that Sir John had even mentioned her name to his mother, and yet now 
the natural inference was that he had not only spoken of her, but had also 
betrayed an interest in her deeper than she had dared to hope he felt, why 
otherwise'should the supposition of an attachment between her and Ben Hayden 
have offended Mrs. Eliot, since if she had been actuated simply by a maternal 
interest in her young friend, she would have been glad to perceive a chance of 
an advantageous settlement. 

Edith’s heart grew heavy as lead when she came to the conclusion that Sir 
John loved her, that his mother had been inclined to approve his love, and that 
the view of what looked like a flirtation or an attachment had driven her away 
in disgust, never to return probably, for she could recall not one promise or hint 
of a future meeting after Ben had appeared upon the scene. She had looked 
her last on Mrs. Ewing, and her regrets were bitter in proportion to the sweet¬ 
ness of the cup that she imagined might have been held to her lips. 

She was not long left to her reflections. The girls returning from Churoh 
came trooping upstairs to lay aside their out-door garments, and the usual round 
of catechism, scripture reading, collects, &c., recommenced, but whatever her 
ostensible occupation, her mind was occupied with one subject, and she waited in 
feverish impatience for Mrs. Ewing’s first letter. The sound of the postman’? 
knock set her heart beating wildly and there were times when she found it 
exceedingly difficult to attend to her daily duties, which grew more and more 
arduous as Miss Wolf became confirmed by Mrs, Ewing’s silence in the belief that 
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she had seen and heard the last of her late lodger. On the tenth day a letter 
came, and Edith, who was occupied in the school-room, was compelled to put it 
in her pocket unread, and endure the suspense as well as she could until the 
bell rang at twelve o’clock and gave her a few moments of liberty. It was just 
what she had expected, friendly, affectionate even, full of good wishes for her 
future welfare, but it was not frank and it contained no hint of a future meet¬ 
ing. She* means to break with me gradually, thought Edith. She is sorry she 
ever came to Linsland, and if she has missed the photograph, she probably does 
not suspect that it is in my hands, but I cannot write a word to clear myself 
from suspicion, for if it should occur to her that I have found the portrait, any 
explanation on my part would look like advances. 

Advances to Sir John’s mother she could not make, and tying on a thick 
veil to hide her reddened eyes, she prepared for the midday walk with tho 
children, for nothing but sheer physical incapacity could have procured her an 
hour of quiet and solitude. She answered the letter as much as possible in the 
spirit in which it was written and then resigned herself to wait for another. 

When Mrs. Ewing made up her mind to leave Linsland, she had spoken of 
her son’s probable return from America, and she had wrung a promise from Edith 
to communicate with her in case of need or illness ; she reminded her of this pro¬ 
mise now, but did not mention the subject they had discussed at the same time. 
Of the returning traveller she said not a word, and the sad hearted girl gave a 
significance to the omission which it perhaps did not possess. 

The weeks passed on, and except for the absence of Miss Lavinia, things 
were much as they had been at Linsland before the advent of Mrs. Ewing. 
Edith found her tasks increase and multiply, but she submitted in silence, consol¬ 
ing herself by the reflection that it would not be for long, for she had succeeded 
in procuring another engagement. On the 23rd of December she was to join a 
Mrs. Goodwin in London, and a few weeks later proceed with her to Ireland as 
governess to her children. Of course the arrangement had not been made 
without considerable correspondence, and Mrs. Smythe’s strong recom¬ 
mendation had greatly helped to bring about an understanding. No 
second letter came for her, yet there were moments when Edith cherished a 
wild hope that they might meet in London, at any rate she resolved immediately 
after her arrival there to send her address to Mrs. Eliot through her man of 
business and to ask for an interview. Such a request could hardly be refused 
if she were in town, and must surely draw from her some sort of a reply. 

It was well perhaps that at this time Edith Lawson had but little 
leisure to brood over what might have been the result of her association with 
Mrs. Ewing and.to compare it with the total separation that had taken place, 
but in spite of press qf occupation she endured the abiding consciousness of 
some heavy loss, and the sight of the changed and empty room where they had 
passed so many hours together stung her whenever the door accidentally left 
open permitted a view of the interior. Sir John’s mother had ceased to care 
for her, and of the weeks spent under the same roof nothing remained but the 
photograph from New York, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FOUNDLING * 

In the year 1764 the learned lexicographer Samuel Johnson, ^ho was then 
fifty-two, and his friend the Scotch antiquary James Boswell, were travelling 
together in the Highlands. They observed and took notes of the beautiful 
scenery, the natural productions, monuments and antiquities of the country in 
which they had wandered for more than a month, with the intention of publish¬ 
ing a graphic and archaeological history of their journey. 

Often after losing themselves for an entire day in the midst of the heather, 
the sound of a horn would lead them in the evening to the hut of a MacGregor 
or a Maclntire, shepherd or hunter, who would offer them a sheltor, a pot of ale, 
a quarter of lamb, and a straw bed* It was a fortunate chance when the two 
friends found quarters where their appetites, vast as their learning, were not thus 
restricted. 

Johnson’s gigantic figure advanced slowly, borne by a wretched horse that 
seemed to bend under his weight; his long legs, almost touching the ground, 
seemed to make part of a fantastic six-footed animal. Boswell, mounted on a 
Scotch pony, was always in advance of his companion, and galloped on as soon 
as he perceived smoke in the distance that he might order a good and copious 
dinner. Johnson rejoined him in time to sit down to table, and they paid 
liberally for all that they consumed ; remarkable fact considering that they wero 
savants, for in that profession heads are usually better furnished than purses. 

On one occasion coming out of a deep valley in which they had passed 
the day in deciphering ancient inscriptions, without any more solid entertain¬ 
ment, Boswell perceived a small inn on the hill side. He was hungry and 
thirsty and started off at once while Johnson called after him, u Don’t forget 
to order a pudding.” 

The host, clothed in the national plaid and with a dirk in his belt, came out 
to greet the traveller, and Boswell visiting the larder was well pleased to perceive 
a fine leg of mutton. 

“ Oh, oh !” he cried, snapping his fingers as was his habit, “ put that on the 
spit, make a pudding for the doctor, and we shall be well pleased with you.” 

“ On the word of a MacGregor,” answered the highlander, “ our son will 
superintend the cooking of the mutton and my wife can make an excellent 
pudding, the chief of the clan could not be better served, my good gentleman.” 

Boswell, delighted with their good luck, communicated tho npws to Johnson, 
who arrived out of breath and immediately began to sniff' the air already laden 
with the odour of the mutton. 

“My dear Sir,” he said, “ in this clean and pleasant inn I have succeeded 
in procuring an excellent leg of mutton; I hope we shalMiavc a good dinner.” 

“ I hope also,” answered Johnson, “ that you remembered the pudding.” 

“ You will have your pudding ; a delicious one worthy to figure in a Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

* The above story comes from a collection of anecdotes made by P. L. Jacobs of Paris; 
whether it bears the stamp of authenticity, or accords in all respects with preconceived 
notions of the characters of J ohnson and Boswell, we leave our readers to judge. 
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Johnson dismounted, and his nag, delighted to be rid of his weight, neighed 
as it was led to the stable. Boswell conducted the Doctor into the house and 
busied himself with his note book, while Johnson standing near the fire dried 
his clothes, damp with the mountain air. Near him a little boy, half naked, his 
face veiled by long greasy hair, was busy turning the spit and watching the 
roasting of the meat, which he basted continually. The sanitary condition of the 
child's head inspired the doctor with lively uneasiness, for as he leaned over the 
mutton and basted it with one hand, the other was busily engaged in his forest 
of rough hair. 

Johnson moved away angry and sick at heart. He felt to his great regret 
that he could eat no mutton that day. Boswell lost no time in taking his place 
at table as soon as the dinner was ready. “ My dear doctor,” he cried, “look at the 
mutton! How brown it is !” J ohnson laughed in spite of his disgust, and 
Boswell continued, 44 I will carve as usual. Allow me to assist you.” 

44 My dear friend, I shall eat no meat to-day,” Johnson answered sadly. 

“You must be joking, doctor. To-day is not a fast.” 

44 Never mind. The pudding will make up for the want of meat.” 

44 All right, I make over to you my share of it.” 

So saying he attacked the meat, which engaged all his attention and almost 
prevented him from hearing the learned dissertation of his friend. 

44 What gravy, what flavour! How tender and well cooked it is !” he murmur¬ 
ed. 44 You ought to taste it. You would think better of roast mutton ever 
afterwards.” 

Johnson smiled maliciously as he looked at the meat of which the hungry 
Boswell had already devoured three or four slices. Boswell felt sorry for his 
travelling companion, and to amuse him until the arrival of the pudding, he 
began to talk of all sorts of things, although the praise of the mutton was all the 
time mingled with his other subjects of conversation. 

“I have never told you,” he said, “an amusing incident of my career as a 
barrister. It happened at Inverness, where we are going to-morrow to collect 
the traditions in regard to the legend of Macbeth. I had come to Inverness to 
plead, and before the court opened I found myself with some others in the judge’s 
room to which they had just brought a new born child that had been found in 
the street. 4 Mr. Boswell,’ said the judge jokingly, 4 this is a fine opportunity 
for you to adopt a child.' 4 A child,' I cried, 4 what do I want with a child that 
would mix my papers and tear my books V 4 In the name of humanity, gentle¬ 
men,’ continued the judge, 4 one of you adopt this poor baby. He will bring 
you good luck.’ 4 In five minutes, my lord, I will find him an adoptive father,’ 
I cried. It was market day, I went out upon the square and a circle gathered 
round me. 4 My friends,’ I said in a loud voice, 4 which of you wants a child that 
will cost him nothing and bring him good luck V 4 I have great need of good 
luck,’ answered a good man who was passing, 4 1 have no child, and there are 
crusts enough at my house to feed one, but what use will he be to me?’ 4 What 
is your trade V I asked. 4 1 keep an inn three miles from here,’ answered the 
man. 4 An innkeeper,’ I cried, 4 why the child will do to turn the spit.” 
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Johnson remembering the boy he had seen scratching his head over the 
mutton, burst out laughing at the thought that the sight would have spoiled 
Boswell’s appetite. # 

u Why do you laugh ?” 

“ Because I perceive that you were already thinking of roast mutton.” 

“ That is not all,” continued Boswell, cutting a fresh slice of meat. “ The 
man took the child to give it to his wife who was to take care of it, then sudden¬ 
ly changing his mind ho turned to me, ‘ you say,’ he asked, ‘ that this child will 
bring mo good luck; was he born with a caul!’ ‘ Oh if that is all you want/ I 

answered, i wo will soon cover his head.’ I took off my cap and put it on the 
infant, all prosent applauded and while I was looking in another direction both 
man and child disappeared. 

“ And you have never heard of your cap since ? It must surely have 
brought good luck to the wearer,” remarked Johnson. 

The mutton being taken away, the long-desired pudding arrived. “ One 
would say it was boiled in a cap,” said Boswell. 

“ The taste is better than the form,” replied his friend, who had thrown 
himself on the pudding and was devouring it by huge mouthfuls, for it was his 
entire dinner. Boswell, whose hunger was now satisfied, observed that his friend 
had been much inclined to laugh while he was eating that delicious mutton, and 
begged to know the cause of his hilarity. 

. The doctor related in his inimitable manner what had happened in tho 
kitchen, and Boswell almost fainted with disgust. He sighed like Orpheus 
weeping for Eurydice, and having partially recovered himself, sent for the boy 
and scolded him for his dirtiness. 

The child plunged his ten fingers in his hair and began to cry, while tho 
doctor laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ Dirty little wretch !” said Boswell, “ when you basted the meat, why 
did you not wear the queer cap I saw on your head this morning?” 

“ I could not,” the weeping child answered timidly. 

“ No, why not?” 

“ Because my mother, who has no mould, was boiling tho pudding in it.” 

Doctor Johnson started with surprise and horror and springing up liko a 
wounded serpent touched the ceiling with his wig. He pressed his hand to his 
chest and opening his largo mouth made the most horrible grimaces. 

“ Mr. Boswell, leave off laughing,” he exclaimed angrily, “ aiyl if you do not 
wish to earn my perpetual displeasure, never utter a word about this abominable 
adventure as long as you live.” 

“ My dear doctor,” Boswell answered maliciously, “ the pudding rivals tho 
meat. Alas! we should die of it if it were not for* one thing. Fire fortunately 
is a universal purifier.” 

The boy was still there, standing near the* tabic, and as if he had not 
understood the reproaches addressed to him, still scratched his head. 

“ He is incorrigible,” cried Johnson. M Get out, you little wretch.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Boswell, struck by a sudden thought. “ You are 
not the son of the innkeeper and his wife ?” 
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“ I am a poor foundling,” tho turnspit answered sadly, redoubling his 
tears. “ Master adopted me in the hope, as he often tells me, that I would 
bring him gopd luck, for they say foundlings enjoy tho special protection of 
heaven. When there are no travellers, or when those that come pay him badly, 
he illtreats me because I do not prove lucky to him.” 

“ The cap,” exclaimed Boswell, “ I want to see the cap that was used as a 
pudding mould.” The cap was at last brought to the two travellers. It had 
kept neither its original form nor colour, and had no doubt been usod more than 
once for the cooking of puddings, as was proved by the thick cake of grease 
that enveloped it. Boswell sent for the landlord, who was ashamed to show him¬ 
self, and stood with bowed head to hear his sentence. “ Here,” said the barris¬ 
ter, throwing a piece of money on the table, “ take that and buy a pudding basin. 
Eight years ago,” he continued, “ I promised you that this foundling would bring 
you good luck if you adopted him and treated him well. Comb him and wash 
him, for this evening I shall take him away with me to Inverness. I shall put 
him to school and make a barrister of him, since almost as soon as he was bom 
he wore a barrister's cap. There is a guinea for you in memory of this day.” 

“ Dear James,” said Johnson, pressing his friend’s hand, “ your good action 
has reconciled me to that horrible pudding, and enabled me to digest it.” 


YESTERDAY. 


Hut yesterday, beneath yon elm, 

We two together stood and talked : 

Our arms we linked : above the rose 
Our souls ornbraecd : our speech was one, 
Each said “ Dear friend.” 

It was the end. 

To-day in yonder cottage lies 
A something whito and mystical, 

They say, “ Behold the one you loved !” 

I look aside to hear him say, 

“Not there, but here, 

My friend most dear.” 


Alone, beneath the elm, I stand ; 

Its arms droop heavy round my head ; 

My arms grope yearnings undefined ; 

As yet I cannot touch his hand. 

Is there another 
Life, my brother ? 

His footprint lingers in the grass ; 

His breath still mingles in the air ; 

The rose, that withering lies, be plucked ; 
It was but yesterday we talked ; 

We said “ Dear friend 
It was the end. 

E. P. Powkl 


THE MAN LAY AT DEATH’S DOOR. 

Tiie man lay at death’s door, hut two strong angels took him, 

And swung him in a hammock made of cloud : 

With an undulating motion and from west to east they shook him, 

Lying plastic and in mist as in a shroud. 

They towered above the earth as do elms above the grasses, 

And even handed swung him to and fro : 

Ho felt the vibrant life and the sharp, contending passes 
Of streams of air which grapple as they flow. 

The angels swung him over seas whose sounding drums did thrill him, 

And back above the homes of sleeping men : 

They swung him over mountains that their piney breath might fill him : 
They swept an arc from stars to stars again. 

The man lay at death’s door : now the cradle of hereafter 
Rocked slowly: slowly settled from its sweep: 

“ He has caught the broader life,” said tho angels with soft laughter: 

“ Now cover up his face ; he is asleep.” 

Norma Oakwood. 


Miss Arabella Kenealy, second daughter of the late Dr. Kenealy, has just 
obtained the licence of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians^ Ireland, and 
special licence in midwifery. There were some forty male candidates, and Miss 
Kenealy’s papers were adjudged the best. 
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Mr. Cornelius P. Sohermerhorn, of New York, is of ambitious 
turn of mind. Not content with youth, wealth and a numerous circle of 
friends, he has longed for fame also, and struggled hard to encircle his brow 
with the poet’s wreath. Unfortunately for him his efforts have only served 
to draw attention to the fact that a circlet of green hay surmounted by a 
pair of asses’ ears would be far more appropriate if less becoming. 

Nothing but a long purse could have secured a publisher and a sale 
for the volume of ineffable trash he has just perpetrated, and, as if no other 
topic were mighty enough for his mighty mind, he undertakes to describe 
creation in thirty pages of horrible rhyme. One verse will be sufficient to 
enable our readers to appreciate the poet, and a perusal of the entire poem 
would certainly throw no new light on the great problems connected with 
the origin of man. 

“ To commemorate the round of the pleiades 
The pyramid cheops was erected, 

Requiring a period of ten thousand decades, 

To return from whence they started.” 

In his lighter vein Mr. Schermerhorn is equally entertaining. He 

pictures a seaside cottage: 

“ In this sequestered villa, 

'Mid its roses and flowers, 

To roam with my Louisa, 

What bliss would be ours!” 

In the poem of “ The Milkmaid,” the heroine is approached by a 


young man : 

“She arose, saw a youth tall and fair, 
Before him she stood offended, 

As she viewed his form, his waving hair, 
Her milking she suspended. 


He the offended maid did quiet, 
Caress’d and fondly kissed her, 
These she returned with rapt delight 
That milking never gave her.' 


We sincerely wish the would-be poet strength of mind to endure the 
ridicule with which he has managed to cover himself. May increase of years 
bring increase of wisdom, and enable Mr. Schermerhorn to content himself 
with the good things within his reach. The less he dreams of wreaths and 
lyres, the better it will be both for his peace of mind and reputation. 


BITS OF MIDSUMMER METAPHYSICS. # 

* 

These suggestions as to the essence of a few metaphysical units are believed to be very 
suitable for members of summer schools of philosophy, and for all searchers after truth. 
They depend for their significancy on the words themselves as related to the appreciative 
intuitivism of the reader: 

Art is the joyous externalizing of inwardness. • 

Beauty is the joyful internalization of outwardness. 

Poetry is the hampered soul leaping at verity. 

Truth is the so-ness of the as-it-were. 

Right is the awful yes-ness of the over-soul meditating on the how-ness of the thing. 

Society is the heterogenous, buying peace with homogeneity. 

A Thing is simply an is-ness. Matter is is-ness possessed of somewhat-neas. Mind is 
am-ness. 

PhUotophy is the mind trying to And out its own little game. 

a. f. s. 
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THE FLOOD. 

Translated from the French of Emile Zola, 


Chapter III. 

Still the water rose and Pierre, who was watching it, called to me, 

“ Louis, let us be prepared, the water almost reaches the window.” 

The warning awoke us from our despair, I regained my self-control and said, 
“ Money is nothing. As long as we are all safe we must regret nothing. We 
shall only have to work harder.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right, father,” Jacques answered feverishly. “ We are 
in no danger, the walls are solid. We will go on the roof.” 

Tt was our only refuge, the water which had mounted the stairs one by one 
with its continual swash was already entering the room. All together we moved 
toward the garret, obeying the instinct which in danger urges us to keep near 
one another. Oyprien, I thought, was the only one wanting; I called him, and he 
came back from the other rooms with a troubled face; then I perceived that our 
two servants were absent, and I waited for them. Cyprien looked at me strangely 
and whispered, 

“ Dead ! the corner of the shed on which their room was built has just given 
way.” 

The poor girls went to take their savings from their boxes, he told me, still 
in the same low tone, they had used a ladder laid from one building to the other 
as a bridge, and while in their room the floor had given way beneath them. 1 
begged him to tell no one, but a great shiver passed over me for death had 
entered the house. We followed the others to the roof without even remembering 
to extinguish the lamps. The cards remained spread out on the table, and there 
was already a foot of water in the room. 

Fortunately the roof was wide and the slope gradual, and around the trap 
door by which we got out was a sort of platform, on this wo took refuge. The 
women sat down, while the men moved about over the tiles, going as far as 
the chimney stacks that rose from each end of the roof. I, leaning against the 
raised door, looked around me r “ Help could not fail to arrive,” I said bravely, 
“ The people at Saintin have boats. They will come this way. Look, is not that 
a lantern on the water ?” 

No one answered. Pierre, without exactly knowing what he was doing, had 
lit his pipe and was smoking it so energetically that he broke off the end of the 
stem continually. Jacques and Cyprien were looking out with gloomy faces, 
while at our feet the women, silent and shivering, hid their faces that they might 
not see. When Rose did raise her head, she looked around her and asked, 
“Where are the servants? Why do they not come up?” I did not answer, and 
she repeated her question looking me full in the face, “Where are the servants?” 

I turned away, but I felt that the chill of death that had already touched 
me passed over our women and girls. They understood, Marie rose up with a 
sob and then sank down again in a paroxysm of tears ; Aimie held her two little 
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childron in her lap and pressed them tightly to her as if to protect them; Voror 
nique, her face hid in her hands, did not stir, and even Aunt Agathe, pale as 
death, murmured Paters and Aves. § 

Around, the spectacle was of absorbing grandeur. Night had arrived, but it 
was as clear as a summer’s evening. There was no moon, but the sky glimmered 
with stars which were reflected on the crost of each wave. 

Nothing was to be seen of the earth for the plain was covered. There were 
moments when I forgot the danger and thought of an evening when near 
Marseilles I had perceived the sea and been struck dumb with admiration. 

“ The water rises, the water rises! ” repeated my brother Pierre, still break¬ 
ing between his teeth the stem of his pipe which had gone out. The water was 
not more than a yard below the roof and it had lost its sleepy tranquillity. Cur¬ 
rents had set in, for at a certain height we were no longer protected by a risiyg 
ground at the entrance of 4 the village. In less than a quarter of an hour the 
water became threatening and yellow, hurling itself against the house and bear¬ 
ing with it pieces of wood and heaps of grass. From a distance we heard con¬ 
tinual shocks when these objects struck against walls. Poplars fell with a death 
crack and houses gave way with a noise like that produced by tho emptying of 
a cart full of stones by the roadside. 

Jacques, goaded to desperation by the sobs of the women, repeated, “We 
Cannot stay here. We must do something. Father, let us do something and 
I stammered after him, “ Yes, yes, let us try something,” but we knew not 
what to do. Gaspard offered to take Veronique on his back and swim to a place 
of safety. Pierre spoke bf a raft. It was madness. At last Cyprien said, “If 
we could only get to the church.” 

Above the waters the church with its little square belfry remained standing. 
We were separated from it by seven houses. Our farm, the first in the village, 
touched a higher building house, which was connected with the next. Perhaps 
by way of the roofs it might be possible to reach the presbytery and from thenco 
it would bo easy to enter the church. Many people had already taken refuge 
there, for the neighbouring roofs were bare and we heard voices from the belfry* 
To get there we should have to run many dangers. “ It is impossible,” said 
Pierre. “ Raimbeau’s house is too high, we should require ladders.” 

“ I am going to see,” answered Cyprien. “ If the route is not practicable 1 
will return, if it is, we will all go; we can carry the girls.” 

He was right, and I let him go. It was time to resort to desperate means. 
By the help of an iron bar that traversed a chimney he had just gained the 
neighbouring house when his wife Aimee looked up and missed him, she screamed. 

“ Where is he, why does he leave me ? We will remain together and die 
together.” When she perceived him on the roof she ran over the tiles, still 
holding her children and crying, “ Cyprien, wait for me. I will go with you, I 
will die with you.” 

She was obstinate, but he leaning down begged her to remain where she was. 
What he was doing was for the general safety and he would return, but she 
repeated wildly, 
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“ I am going with you, I am going with you. What does it matter to you, I 
will go with you.” He took the children and then he helped her up. We watch- 
-ed them acro/ns the ridge of the house. She held the crying babies in her arms 
and he turned round at every step to help her. “ Place her in safety and come 
back,” I cried. He made me a sign with his hand but the sound of the waters 
drowned his voice. Soon we lost sight of them, they were on the roof of the second 
house which was lower than the first. In five minutes they reappeared upon the 
third, and as the roof was very steep, they dragged themselves upon their knees* 
along the ridge. A sudden terror seized me, I put my hands to my mouth and 
shouted as loudly as I could, “ come back, come back!” 

All of us, Pierre, Jacques, Gaspard, cried to them to return, and our voices 
stopped them for a moment, but they continued their advance almost immediately 
anji soon found themselves at the comer of the street close to the house of the 
Raimbeaus, a high building, whose roof was at least three yards higher than 
thoso of the neighbouring houses. For a moment they hesitated, then Cyprien 
with great agility clambered up with the help of a chimney pipe. Aimco, who 
had been obliged to consent to wait for him, remained erect on the tiles. We 
saw her clearly standing out dark and enlarged against the pale sky, pressing 
her children to her breast; and then a frightful scene commenced. 

The Raimbeau house, erected for a commercial entorprize, was very lightly 
built, it was besides full in the path of the current created by the street. I 
thought I saw it tremble before the attacks of the water, and hardly able to 
breathe, I watched Cyprien who was crossing the roof, when all at once a 
rumbling sound was heard. The moon had risen, a large round moon whoso 
yellow face lighted brightly the sheet of water, and not a single detail of the 
catastrophe was lost upon us. The Raimbeau house had fallen, we uttered a cry 
of horror when Cyprien disappeared, and for a moment we only distinguished a 
rush of waves under the mins of the roof; then, when they were calmer and the 
sheet regained its level, we saw the black space of the wrecked house which still 
raised above the water its skeleton timbers. 

There was a heap of beams driven together like the frame work of a half 
destroyed cathedral, and between the beams I seemed to see a moving body, a 
living creature making desperate efforts. 

“ He lives!” I cried. “God be praised, he lives! There, there, over 
that white sheet that the moon lights up !” A nervous laugh passed from one 
to the other of‘us. We clapped our hands with joy as if we were saved ourselves. 

“ He will clamber up again,” said Pierre. 

“ Yes, yes, see,” explained Gaspard, “ he is trying to seize the beam to the 

left.” 

But we had ceased to laugh, we no longer exchanged a word, we wore suffo¬ 
cated by anxiety, for we had begun to understand that Cyprien’s situation was a 
terrible one. In the fall of the house his feet had been caught between two 
beams, and he was hanging, unable to disengage himself, head downwards. His 
agony was a frightful one, and on the roof of the neighbouring house Aimee was 
still standing with -her children. A convulsive trembling seized her as she 
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watched the death of her husband a few yards from her, she never turned her 
eyes from him, and mad with horror she uttered a continuous and horrible cry. 

“ We cannot let him die like that,” said Jacques, horror stricken. “We 
must go to him.” 

“ It is perhaps possible to get down by the beams and release him,” remark¬ 
ed Pierre. 

They were moving towards the neighbouring roof when the second house 
also gave way and barred their passage. Cold and trembling, we mechanically 
seized* each others’ hands, pressing them convulsively while our eyes were fixed 
on the horrible sight before us. 

Cyprien had tried at first to draw himself up. With extraordinary vigour 
he had kept himself above the water, maintaining his body in an oblique position, 
but exhaustion was overcoming him, and though he still struggled, throwing 
his hands to the right and to the left, he found nothing to hold to. Accepting 
death at last he sank down inert, but death was long in coming, his hair hardly 
touched the water which rose slowly, making its coolness felt first at the crown 
of the head. Then a wave wetted his forehead, others closed his eyes, and slowly 
we saw his head disappear. The women at our feet had buried their faces in 
their hands, we ourselves fell on our knees weeping and praying, while the 
cries of Aimec, still standing on the roof with her children clasped to her, came 
through the night air. 


Chapter IY. 

I don’t know how long we remained in a sort of stupor, but when I noticed 
it again the water was still rising, it had reached the tiles and the roof was only 
a narrow island in the great sheet of water. To the right and to the left the 
houses had fallen and the sea was widening. 

“We are moving,” murmured Rose, holding tight to the tiles. 

We really felt as if we were moving, as if the roof had become a raft, the 
wash of the waves seemed to bear us along, but when we looked at the belfry 
motionless in front of us, the giddy sensation ceased and we knew that we were 
still in the same place. 

Then the waters commenced an assault. Hitherto the current had followed 
the street, but now r the ruins changed its course and it was a continued attack. 
When a board or beam became engaged in the current, it was taken and precipi¬ 
tated against the house like a battering ram, then drawn back, it#was hurled at 
us again until an accumulation of ten or a dozen beams attacked us all at once, 
striking regularly against the house. The water roared, the foam wetted our 
feet, we heard a heavy murmur come up from the house full of water. Every 
now and then when a beam struck harder than usual we thought that all was 
finished, that the roof would gape open and deliver us to the river. 

Gaspard had ventured to the very edge of the* roof, he managed to seise a 
beam and draw it to him with his strong wrestler’s arm. “ We must defend our¬ 
selves,” he cried. Jacques also tried to get hold of a long pole, and Pierre helped 
him. I cursed my age which left me without strength, weak as a child. They 
organized the defence. A duel, three men against a stream. Gaspard with his 
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beam met the timbers that acted as battering rams and stopped them a short 
distance from the walls, sometimes the shock was so violent that he fell. By his 
side Jacques and Pierre worked the pole so as to turn aside the boards. During 
nearly an hour this unequal struggle lasted, but little by little they lost their 
coolness, swore and apostrophized the waters, but the water remained tranquil, 
obstinate, invincible. Jacques and Pierre lay down upon the roof exhausted, 
while Gaspard in a last effort allowed the current to seize his beam which in its 
turn battered us. The combat was impossible. 

Marie and Yeronique had thrown themselves into each others arms. They 
repeated in plaintive tones a phrase of terror which rings unceasingly in my 
ears, “ I will not die ! I will not die !” 

Rose threw her arms around them and tried to console and calm them, 
and then, in spite of herself, she looked up shivering and cried “ I will not die.” 
Aunt Agathe alone was silent, she had ceased to pray and cross herself, she 
looked around her as if stupified and tried to smile when she met my eyes. 

The water beat on the tiles now, and we no longer hoped for succour. We 
still heard voices from the church, and two lanterns passed at a distance, then 
silence deepened again and the yellow sheet spread out its naked immensity. 
The people of Saintin who had boats had probably been surprised before us. 

Gaspard continued to wander about the roof and all at once he called us. 
“ Attention ! Help me, hold me firmly,” he said. He had again seized a polo 
and he was watching an enormous black floating object which was moving 
slowly towards the house. It was the roof of a shed made of solid timber that 
the waves had carried away entire and it floated like a raft. When this 
roof was within his reach he stopped it with his pole, and fearing that he might 
be carried away called to us to help him. Seizing hold of him we held him 
firm and when the float entered the current it came of itself, and struck against 
our roof so violently that we expected to see it shivered to pieces. 

Gaspard sprang boldly on the raft that chance had sent us; he moved about 
it to make sure of its solidity, while Pierre and Jacques steadied it closer to the 
roof. Gaspard laughed and said joyfully, 

“ Grandfather, we are saved; girls, leave off crying ; it is a real boat, sec my 
feet are dry and it will bear us all. We shall bo upon it as if we were at home.” 

Nevertheless he thought well to make it still more solid. He seized floating 
beams and fastened them to it with cords that Pierre had brought up with him 
when we left jhe rooms below. He fell once in the water, but when a cry 
escaped us, he answered by a laugh. The water was acquainted with him, he 
could swim a league in the Garonne. Back upon the roof he shook himself and 
cried, “ Come let us lose no time in embarking.” 

The women were on their knees, and Gaspard was obliged to carry Yero¬ 
nique and Marie to the raft, Rose and Aunt Agathe slipped down the tiles and 
placed themselves near the girls, and as they did so I looked towards the church. 
Aimee was still standing leaning against the chimney and she held her children 
as high as she could, for the water reached her waist. 

" Don't fear for her grandfather,” said Gaspard. u We will pass that way 
and take her off, I promise you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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NAG WORSHIP. 

A correspondent sends us the following account of n&g worship and of the 
fair held at Poona in honour of Shivalshet:— 

Having paid visits to some big folks of this place, I was shown how a 
Hindu female does her worship of the nag , it being the Hindu fifth of a serpent. 
T was seated on a chair near a high wooden stool and my friend told his sweet 
little wife to proceed with her worship and take no notice of my presence. The 
lady appeared to me to understand a little English, as she smiled or frowned at 
the remarks I made. I was anxious to see the living reptile which I thought 
would be brought forward, and asked my friend where the snake was. Said I, it 
would be well honoured if crushed to death, the fate it deserves. The wor¬ 
shipper frowned at this speech of mine, and I was told by my friend to sit quiet 
and pass no remarks as she understood English, having been the pupil of Mrs. 
R -the wife of the late Government chaplain—a very good result of mis¬ 

sionary education ! To resume, my friend, whose name is Kasalben, literally, 
sister Benares, set a high wooden stool before her and with a fine stick about an 
inch long, dipped in wet sandal, drew in a few moments two full-sized snakes—a 
male and female and six young ones, besides a seventh with cropped tail. Below 
she drew a woman with a lamp held in both her hands. There were other draw¬ 
ings made and these I was told represented a well with a snake’s hole, a stool, and 
articles of worship such as a bell, a lamp, a camphor burner, a sandal stand, 
and a box for turmeric, and red and scented powders. The handsome artist hav¬ 
ing finished her drawing, worshipped it by throwing, among other things, parched 
grain and pulse over it, also red powders, and putting before it plantain leaf 
cups filled with milk, cucumber, and pieces of cocoa kernel. Then with a prayer 
to protect her and her family, she laid flat on the floor before the drawing and 
made a low bow, and with a smile of satisfaction on her face, retired. Collecting 
the household children, she resumed her seat near the high stool and told them 
the well-known story of the headman’s daughter-in-law and the snake. When the 
story was over, the lady handed rice grains to the several children, and they all 
threw r them over the drawing and bowed down before it. My friend told me 
that the worship was over and requested me to eat a ball or two prepared in 
honour of the festival, I could not refuse, at least I did not like to displease the 
lady, and therefore ate not less than half a dozen. The balls were made of rico 
flour, and stuffed with cocoa scrapings, sugar, bits of almonds and gpices. It was 
a delicate dish and I relished it heartily. I am asked by the kind lady to dine 
one of these days under her hospitable roof, and intend to accept the invitation. 
On the following day 1 attended a fair held in honour of Shivalshet in the Rastia 
Peth. From three in the afternoon, both males and females repair to the spot 
dressed in costly apparel and loaded with several pounds weight of silver orna¬ 
ments. Two earthen statues are erected, one of. Shivalshet and the other of 
Nathuram. Shivalshet’s story is told as follows:—There lived a man named 
Shivalshet, who was well known for his devotion to the god Mahadev ; by constant 
efforts the man gained the favour of the god, who being pleased, asked Shivalshet to 
mention what his wishes were and they would be satisfied, in obedience to the 
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request Shiv&lshet expressed a desire for wealth and a kingdom. Mahadev gave 
him both, although they were not written on his brow by the god Brahma on the 
sixth day afb$r his birth. Soon afterwards the god having disappeared, Shivalshet 
became possessed of woalth which he commenced spending quite recklessly 
so that the husband of the goddess Lakshumi found it difficult to supply his 
wants. Kubera, the great treasurer of the heavens, became alarmed, and going 
to Vishnu reported that the treasury was nearly exhausted. In addition to 
wealth, Shivalshet succeeded in occupying the throne of a vast empire by the 
liberal use of his purse, but hardly a couple of hours had passed after his ascension 
to the throne when Vishnu appeared to him and told him that he must die in 
little more than half an hour as the consequence of all the enjoyment he had 
had on earth. Shivalshet thus after a reign of about two and a half hours 
departed from this world for a better. It is in commemoration of Shivalshet, 
the wealthy and mighty king, that this fair is held. The statue of Nathuram is 
erected only because he was the Banya who originated the fair. The statue 
of Shivalshet is dressed like a Maratha prince, with a big red three-cornered turban 
folded after the Maratha fashion, and worn cocked over one ear in such a 
manner as to make him appear a fierce soldier ever ready to fight a duel. A 
red embroidered sheet covers the lower half of his body. Ho has jet black big 
eyebrows and a pair of well-turned mustachios and thick whiskers. He is seated 
on a bench about four feet high, and in front of him on another bench a little lower 
is placed the statue of Nathuram. Both these figures face the audience. Nathu¬ 
ram is dressed more like a Banya in Brahman character, a small red turban 
covers his head, and is placed in a central position so as to make him appear 
more grave. To save these figures from exposure to the sun and rain, a small 
shade of rafters is erected and covered inside with a white sheet which serves as 
a ceiling. This is the spot to which the audience rushes on arrival with the 
object of offering prayers to the hideous figures and rubbing on their brows the 
ashes placed on a lower bench for the purpose. They then retire from the scene 
and join the crowd. The females, after offering their prayers to the figures, form 
into companies and sing and dance the circular dance. The crowds at this fes¬ 
tival consist of visitors of all ages and both sexes. There are Brahmans, Marwa- 
dis, Shimpis, Sonars, Marathas and Madrasis. On occasions like this it is next to 
impossible not to be struck with the great and peculiar array of beauty at Poona, 
and the numerous brilliant and picturesque women that drift along the streets 
and lanes. TJie fair, refined, and slender Brahmani, with her hair tightly twisted 
a-la-teapot-handle and a number of motia flowers set where a European lady 
sticks in a tortoise shell comb, has a sparkling grace and delicacy that is very attrac¬ 
tive. They do not exactly walk but roll heavily along, owing to their delicate 
feet being loaded with silver ornaments. The Marwadi females wear skirts as 
full of plaits as a Highlander’s kilt, tinkling with hawkbells ; with their eyes set 
in deep daubings of black point, and the robe dragged over the brow so as to 
hang in front like an elephant’s trunk, they present very curious figures. 

They are seldom pretty, and always appear to be badly in want of a good washing. 
The Shimpi women, in whose reins runs the blue blood of that pious ascetic 
Namdev, the well-known personage of good old days, appear next, with their 
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drapery so tightly kilted as to show great sweeps of *the round shapely limbs. 
Frequently a child is borne astride on their hips. These women, though poorly 
provided, are most attractive, being gifted with handsomely cut features, slender 
waists, and of gay and charming habits, and especially distinguished by the ivory 
colour they wear. The Sonarins can best be seen in Bombay, where they mix 
with the slender gold tinted Parbhins. Their costume is precisely that in which 
an artist would dress Shakuntala and her play-fellows. There is a quaint expres¬ 
sion of good humour on their features. The Maratha women are getting fairer and 
lighter in colour day by day, and some even go so far as to surpass the Brahmani 
in beauty. They are a stalwart race and have not to support, like the women of 
the Kunbi class, the dignity of high caste. Those gipsy-like wenches are the 
Madrasi women. Each provided with a silver belt round the waist, they walk to 
and fro in the crowds dressed in a rich robe either red or black, with a gold stud 
in the nose and a number of rings covering their ears and fingers. These worflcn 
are as a rule black in complexion and move quickly along with a saucy swing of 
their oscillating hips where the crowd is thickest. Shops of sweetmeats, clay 
dolls, and paper toys of the commonest description possible are spread on little 
stalls of dusty cloth. Everybody on this occasion appeared happy and gay, but 
not a soul was tipsy. The circular dance is performed by several women attired 
in gaudy costumes. The women, with both their hands stretched in front, beat 
the palms against each other so as to keep time, face the centre of the circle thus 
formed, and sing songs very loudly with that frank simplicity of pantomime which 
is the supreme effort of Hindu eloquence, and illustrates the art of suiting the 
action to the word. They move to the right step by step, each one following the 
other, and in afcout a quarter of an hour each one occupies her original standpoint. 
The dancers do not move straight, but bend half their body, forming an arch by 
giving a graceful curve to the slender waist. The whole of the circular dance 
appears more or less like a puppet show, or a fantoccini exhibition in which the 
dancing dolls dangle from hidden wires or are dandled by unseen hands. 


THE ELECTRIC WONDERS OF THE AGE. 

Hon. S. S. Cox, in the annual address delivered before the Indiana Asbury 
University, at Greencastle, on the 19th ult., said, 

“ The electric monograph transmits messages in the original handwriting. The 
hektograph multiplies your epistles ; the telephone enables people to mako contracts 
through an orifice ; but as there is no witness, photography comes in and records the 
shadow of the sound by curves in vowels and consonants. 

“ Electricity is an element elusive and subtle, yet it is stored in £ box and impri¬ 
soned in a metal to be used at pleasure for portraiture, sound, light, or power. I have 
seen an organ in Berlin played by electricity, but this is simple compared with other 
experiments. Is it not a marvel that we can telegraph from a moving rail and car or 
the speeding steamship ? A California photographer obtains six photographs in one 
leap of a clown in six different positions. He catches a horse on the galop, a rabbit 
on a run, and a bird on the wing. By means of a wire a circular saw or a locomotive 
may be, nay, has been, run miles distant from its source of force. Electricity is 
born of the sun. It may be converted back to its source, so that when one talks by 
telephone he may see His distant colloquist. It ifc shrewdly believed that nerve 
power depends for increased strength on light. It will not be strange if the polyscope 
illuminates the animal organism, rendering the body transparent. The vast current 
of liquid force which we call electricity is condensed in boxes like dessicated meats, or 
spread over continents to convey intelligence. Man can never overdraw from this 
vast, bankruptless depository of nature.” 
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BORN TO GOOD LUCK. 

e By Charles Reade 

Patrick O’Raffkrty was a small farmer in the County Leinster. Ho and 
his father before him had been yearly tenants to Squire Ormsby for fifty years 
tm very easy terms. 

Patrick—more uneasy than his sire—now and then pestered this squire 
for a lease. Then the squire used to say, “ Well, if you make a point of it, I 
■Will have the land valued and a lease drawn accordingly.” But this iniquitous 
proposal always shut O’Rafferty’s mouth for a time. He was called in the 
village Paddy Luck; and certainly he had the luck to get into a good many 
fights and other scrapes, and to get out of them wonderfully. It was he who 
set'the name rolling; his neighbours did but accept it. 

He professed certain powers akin to divination, and they were not generally 
ridiculed, for he was right one time in five, and that was enough, for credulity 
always forgets the usual and remembers the eccentric. 

This worthy had a cow to sell, and drove her in to the nearest fair. He 
put twelve pounds on her, and was laughed at. She was dry, and she was ugly. 
“Twelve pounds ! Go along wid ye.” “Never mind her” was Pat’s reply. “I’m 
Paddy Luck, and it’s mcself that will sell the baste for twelve pounds, and divil 
a ha’-penny less.” This was his proclamation all the morning. In the afternoon 
he condescended to ten pounds, just to oblige the community. At sunset he 
managed to get eight pounds, and a by-standor told him he was a lucky fellow. 

“ That is no news, thin,” said he. It was dark, and he tvas tired ; his 
home was twelve Irish miles off; he resolved to sleep in the town. In the mean¬ 
time he went to a tavern and regaled his purchaser, drank, danced, daffed, 
showed his money, got drunk, and was robbed by one of the light-fingered gentry 
who prowl about a fair. 

The consequenco was that the next time he ordered liquor on a liberal scale 
—for he was one who treated semi-circularly in his cups—he could not find a 
shilling to pay, and the landlord put him out into the street. He cooled himself 
at a neighbouring pump, and went in search of gratuitous lodgings. The hard- 
heartod town did not provide these, so he walked out of it into sweeter air. He 
was not sick nor sorry. Quito tho reverse. He congratulated himself on his 
good luck. “ Sure, now,” said he, “ if I had sold her for twelve pounds, it’s four 
pounds I’d be losing by that same bargain.” 

Somo little distance outside the town he found a deserted hovel; there was 
no door, window, nor floor; but the roof wjis free from holes in one or two places, 
and there was a dry corner, and a heap of straw in it. Paddy thanked his stars 
for providing him with so complete and gratuitous a shelter, and immediately 
furrowed into the straw, and was about to drop asleep when the glimmor of a 
lantern shot in through the doorway, and voices muttered outside. 

Patrick nestled deeper in the straw; he was a trespasser, and it seemed too 
late and yet too early for the virtues, charity included, to be afoot. 

Two men camo in with a sack, a spaile, and a lantern; one of them lifted the 
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lantern up and took a cursory glance round the premises. Patrick, whom the 
spade had set a shivering, held his breath. Then the man put the lantern down, 
and his companion went to work and dug, not a grave, as panting JPat expected, 
but a big round hole. 

This done, they emptied the sack, out rolled and tinkled silver salvers of all 
sizes, coffee-pots, tea-pots, forks, spoons, brooches, necklaces, rings—a mino of 
wealth that glowed and glittered in the light of the lantern. 

Patrick began to perspire as well as tremble. The men filled in the hole, 
stamped the earth firmly down, and then lighted their pipes and held a consult¬ 
ation. The question was how to dispose of these valuables. After some differences 
of opinion they agreed that one Barney was the fence they would invite to 
the spot, and if he would not give one hundred pounds for the spoil they would 
take it to Dublin. It transpired that Barney lived at some distance, but not too 
far to come to-morrow evening and inspect the booty. Then, if he would spring 
to their price, they would go home with him and receive the coin. 

“ My luck !” thought Patrick. “ What need had they to light their pipes 
and chatter like two old women about such a trifle, without searching the straw 
first, the omadhauns.” The thieves retired, and lucky Pat went quietly to sleep. 

He awoke in broad daylight, and strolled back into the town. He walked 
jauntily, for if he had no money, he possessed a secret. He was too Irish and 
too sly to go to the police office at once, his little game was to try and find out 
who had been robbed, and what reward they would give. 

Meantime he had to breakfast off a stale roll given him by a bilker out of 
charity. About noon he passed through a principal street, and lo ! in a silver¬ 
smith's shop was a notice written very large : 

“ THIRTY GUINEAS REWARD ,! 

“ Whereas these premises were broken into last night, and the following 
valuable property abstracted” :— 

Then followed an inventory a foot long. 

“ The above reward will be paid to any person who will give such informa¬ 
tion as may lead to the conviction of the thieves and the rocovery of the stolen 
goods, or any considerable part thereof.” 

Patrick walked in and asked to see the proprietor. A little fussy man 
in a great state of agitation responded to that query. 

“ Are you in arnest now, sorr ?” asked Pat. 

“ In earnest! Of course I am.” 

“ What if a dacent poor boy like me was to find you the silver and thieves 
and all 

“ I'd give you the thirty guineas, and my blessing into the bargain.” 

“ May bo ye wouldn't like to give me my dinner an' all* by raison I'm just 
famishing with hunger?” # $ 

This proposal raised suspicion, and the proprietor asked his name. 
u Patrick O'Rafferty, I'm tenant to Squire Ormsby.” 

“ I know him . Well, Patrick, I sunDose you can give me some infonhation. 
I'll risk the dinner, any way.” 
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“ Ah, well, sorr,” said Patrick, “they say ‘fling a sprat to catch a whale.* 
A rump-steak and a quart of ale is a favorite repast of mine; when I have had 
*m 1*11 am ’ey*, by the holy poker!” 

u Step into my back parlour, Mr. Rafferty,*’ said the silversmith. 

He then sent for the rump steak very loud, and for a policeman in a 
whisper. 

The steak came first, and was most welcome. When ho had eaten it, the 
modest O’Rafferty asked for a pipe and pot. 

r Whilst he smoked and sipped calmly, the disguised policeman arrived, and 
was asked to examine him through a small window. 

“Does he look like crime !” whispered the silversmith. 

“ No,** said the policeman. “ Calf-like innocence and impudence galore.** 
c The jowellcr asked O’Rafferty to step out. “Now, sir,** said he, “you have 
had your dinner, and I don’t grudge it you ; but if this is a jest, let it end here, 
for I am in sore trouble, and it would be a heartless thing to play on me.” 

“ Och, hear to him !” cried Patrick, with a whine as doleful as sudden. 
“ Did iver an O’Rafferty make a jest of an honest man’s trouble, or ate a male off 
his losses! But what is a hungry man worth! I could not see how to do your 
work while I was famished, but now my belly is full and my head fuller, glory be 
to God !” 

“ I don’t know how it is,” said the jeweller, aside to the detective, “ he tells 
me nothing, and yet somehow he gives me confidence.—But, Mr. O’Rafferty, 
do consider: time flies, and I’m no nearer my stolen goods. What is the first 
step we are to take ?” 

“ The first step was to fill my belly ; the next step is to find me—och, 
murtlier, it is a rarity !” 

“ Never mind,” said the disguised officer. “ Find you what V 

“ A policeman—that isn’t a fool.” 

II. 

This was a stinger, and so sudden; his hearers looked rather sheepish at 
him. It was the policeman who answered. 

“ If you will come to the station, I will undertake to find you that.” 

Patrick assented, and on the way they made friends; his companion 
revealed himself, and forgave the stinger, and Patrick, pleased with his good 
temper, let hyn into the plan he had matured while smoking his pipe and 
appearing to lose time. All Patrick stipulated was that he himself should 
be the person in command; and as he alone knew where the booty was, 
and was manifestly as crafty as a badger, this was cheerfully acceded to. 
So, an hour before dusk, four fellows that looked like countrymen drove a cart 
full of straw up to the hovel, and made a big heap by adding it tq what was 
there already. , 

Then two drove the cart back to the edge of the town, and put the horse 
up, and rejoined their companions in ambush, all but one, and he hid in a dry 
ditch opposite. They were all arm^j^, and the outside watcher had a novel 
weapon—a powerful blue light in the shape of a fat squib. 
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It is a dreary business waiting at night for criminals who may never come 
at all, or, if they do, may be desperate, and fight like madmen or wild cats. 

Eight o’clock came—nine—ten—eleven—twelve ; the watcher^ were chilled 
and stiff, and Patrick sleepy. 

One of the policemen wliispered him : “ They won’t come to-night. Are 
you sure they have not been and taken up the swag ?” 

“ Not sure, but I think not.” The policeman growled and muttered some 
thing about a mare’s nest. 

“ Hush !” said another. 

“ What V in an agitated whisper. 

“ Wheels !” 

Silence. 

They all remained as still as death. The faint wheels that would have 
been inaudible by day, rattled nearer and nearer. It was late for a bond fide 
traveller to be on the road. Would the wheels pass the hovel ? 

They came up fast; then they stopped suddenly. To the watchers every¬ 
thing was audible, and every sound magnified. When the drag stopped it was 
like a railway train pulling up. Men leaped out, and seemed to shake the 
ground. When three figures bustled into the hovel it sounded like a rush of men. 
Then came a thrilling question. Would the thieves examine the premises before 
they looked for the booty ? The chances were they would. 

Well, they did not. They were in great anxiety too, but it took the form of 
hurry. They dug furiously, displayed the booty to Barney all in a hurry, and 
demanded their price. 

“ No, then, one hundred pounds, or take your last look at ’em.” 

“ One hundred pounds!” whined Barney. “ Can’t be done.” 

“ Very well; there’s no time to bargain.” 

“ I’ll give eighty pounds. But I shall lose money by ’em.” 

“ Barney! They are worth a thousand. Here, Jem, put ’em up; we can 
do better in Dublin.” 

Barney whined and remonstrated, but ended by consenting to give the price. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the hovel gleamed with a 
lurid fire, so vivid and penetrating that every crevice of it and the very cobwebs 
came out distinct. 

The thieves yelled with dismay, and one ran away from the light, slap into 
the danger, and was dazzled again with opening bull’s-eyes, and captured like a 
lamb. The other rushed blindfold at the entrance, but his temple encountered 
a cold pistol, and a policeman immovable as a statue. He recoiled, and was in 
that moment of hesitation pinned from behind and handcuffed—click ! As for 
Barney, from whom no fight was expected, he was allowed to clamber up the 
walls like a mouse in a trap, then tumble down, until the four-wheel they had 
come in was brought up by Paddy O’Rafferty. Then the thieves were bundled 
in, and sat each of them between two honest men, and the t fence was attached 
by the wrist to a policeman, who walked him to the same destination ; but, like 
friend Viqgil’s bull, multa reluctantem , hanging back in vain, and in vain bribing 
the silent, impenetrable Bobby. : ; 
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Pat slept at the station, and next morning the jeweller gave his thirty 
guineas with a good heart, and omitted the blessing. Patrick whined dismally 
at this very f serious omission, and the worthy little fellow gave it him with 
glistening eyes, “ For,” said he, “ I’ll own now the loss would have ruined me. 
I find by my books they cost me thirteen hundred pounds.” So then he blessed 
him solemnly, and Pat went home rejoicing. “ I’ll have more luck than ever 
now,” said he. “ I’ll have all sorts of luck—good, bad and indifferent.” 

When he got homo he told the story inaccurately, and like a monomaniac; 
that is to say, he suppressed all the fortitude and sagacity he had shown. 
These were qualities he possessed, so he thought nothing of them. 

Luck and divination were what he prided himself on. His version ran thus : 
he had the luck not to sell his cow till night fall, the still better luck to be robbed 
of# his money, and compelled to sleep in the neighbourhood. Then, thanks 
to his superlative luck, the Queen’s jeweller had been robbed of silver salvers 
the size of the harvest inoon, two gallon tea-pots, pearls like hazel-nuts, and 
diamonds as big as broad beans ; and seeing no other way to recover them, and 
hearing that the wise man of Gannachee was in the town, had given him a good 
dinner and his pipe, and begged him to use all his powers as a seer; of all which 
the upshot was that he had put the police on the right track, and recovered 
the booty, and caged the thieves, and marched home with the reward. 

In telling this romance he was careful to take out the thirty sovereigns and 
jingle them, and this musical appeal to the senses so overpowered the under¬ 
standings of his neighbours that they swallowed the wondrous tale like spring 
water. 

After this few were bold enough to resist his pretensions to luck and divi 
nation. He was often consulted especially about missing property, and as he 
now and then had guessed right, and sometimes he had taken the precaution to 
hide the property himself, which materially increased his chances of finding it, 
he passed for a seer. 

One fine day Squire Ormsby learned to his dismay that his pantry had 
been broken into and a mass of valuable plate taken. Mr. Ormsby was much 
distressed, not only on account of the value, but the length of time certain pieces 
had been in his family. He distrusted the police and publicity in these cases, 
and his wife prevailed on him to send for Patrick O’Rafferty. 

That worthy came, and heard the story. He looked at the lady and gentle¬ 
man, and his self-deception began to ooze out of him. To humbug his humble 
neighbours was not difficult nor dangerous, but to deceive and then undeceive and 
disappoint his landlord was quite another matter. 

He put on humility, and* said this was a matter beyond him entirely. Then 
the Squire was angry, and said, bitterly, “ No doubt he would rathe^ oblige his 
neighbours, or a shopkeeper yho was a stranger to him, than the man whose land 
had fed him and his for fifty years.” He was proceeding in the same strain 
when poor Pat, with that dismal whine the merry soul was subject to occasion¬ 
ally, implored him not to murder him entirely with hard words; he would do 
his best. 
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“ No man can do more,” said Mr. Ormsby. “ Now how will you proceed ? 
Can we render you any assistance V 

Patrick said, humbly, and in a down-cast way, ho would like to §eo the place 
where the thieves got in. 

He was taken to the pantry window, and examined it inside and out, and all 
the servants peeped at him. 

“ What next?” asked the Squire. 

Then Patrick inwardly resolved to get a good dinner out of this business, 
however humiliating the end of it might be. “ Sorr,” said he, “ ye’ll have to 
give me a room all to myself, and a rump-steak and onions; and after that your 
servants must bring me three pipes and three pints of home-brewed ale. 
Brewers’ ale hasn’t the same spiritual effect on a seer’s mind.” 

The order was given, and set the kitchen on fire with curiosity. Some 
disbelieved his powers, but more believed them, and cited the jeweller’s business 
and other examples. 

When the first pipe and pint were to go to him a discussion took place 
between the magnates of the kitchen who should take it up. At last the 
butler and the housekeeper insisted on the footman taking it. Accordingly 
he did so. 

Meantime Patrick sat in state digesting the good food. He began to feel a 
physical complacency, and to defy the future ; he only regretted that he had 
confined his demand to one dinner and thro* pots. To him in this frame of 
mind entered the footman with pipe and pint of ale as clear as Madeira. 

Says Patrick looking at the pipe, “ This is the first of ’em.” 

The footman put the things down rather hurriedly and vanished. 

“ Humph,” said Pat to himself, “ you don’t seem to care for my company.” 

He sipped and smoked, and his mind worked. 

The footman went to the butler with a scared face, and said, “I won’t go 
near him again ; he said I was one.” 

“ Nonsense !” said the butler ; “ I’ll take on the next.” 

He did so. Patrick gazed at his face, took the pipe, and said, sotto voce. 

“ This is the second then, very regretfully, “ Only one more to come.” 

The butler went away much discomposed, and told the housekeeper. 

“ I can’t believe it,” said she. “ Any way, I’ll know the worst.” 

So in due course, she took up the third pipe and pint, and wore 
propitiatory smiles. 

“ This is the last of ’em,” said Patrick solemnly, and looked at the glass. 

The housekeeper went down all in a flutter. “ We are found out, we are 
ruined,” said she. “ There is nothing to be done now but— Yes there is ; we 
must buy him, or put the comether on him before he sees the master.” 

Patrick was half dozing over his last pipe when he heard a rustle and a 
commotion, and lo ! three culprits on their knees to him. With that instinctive 
sagacity which was his one real gift—so he underrated it—he said, with a 
twinkling eye: 

“ Och, thin, you’ve come to make a clanc brist of it, the three Chrischin 
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vartues and haythen graces that you are. Ye may save yourselves the throuble. 
Sure I know all about it.” 

“We se§ you do. Y’are wiser than Solomon,” said the housekeeper. “ But 
sure ye wouldn’t abuse your wisdom to ruin three poor bodies like us !” 

“ Poor !” cried Patrick. “ Is it poor ye call yourselves ! Ye ate and drank 
like fighting cocks; y’are clothed in silk and plush and broadcloth, and your 
wages is all pocket-money and pin-money. Yet ye must rob the man that feeds 
and clothes ye.” 

“ It is true! it is true!” cried the butler. 

“ He spakes like a priest,” said the woman. “ Oh, alanna ! don’t be hard 
on us ; it is all the devil’s doing ; he timpted us. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“ Whisht, now, and spake sinse,” said Patrick, roughly. “ Is it melted V 
. “It is not.” 

“ Can you lay your hands on it ?” 

“We can, every stiver of it. We intinded to put it back.” 

. “ That's a. lie,” said Patrick, firmly, but not in the least reproachfully. “Now 
look at me, the whole clan of ye, male and faymale. Which would you rather 
do—help me find the gimcracks, every article of ’em, or be lagged and scragged 
and stretched on a gibbet and such like iligant divarsions ?” 

They snatched eagerly at the plank of safety held out to them, and from 
that minute acted under Mr. O’Rafferty’s orders. 

“ Fetch me another pint,” wdli his first behest. 

“ Ay, a dozen, if ye’ll do us tlie honor to drink it.” 

“ To the divil wid your blarney! Now tell the master I’m at his sarvico.” 

“ Oh, murder! what will become of us I Would you tell him, after all?” 

“ Ye omadhauns, can’t ye listen at the duer and hear what I tell him ?” 

With this understanding Squire Ormsby was ushered in, all expectation. 

“ Yer honor,” said Patrick, “ I think the power is laving me. I am only 
ablo to see the half of it. Now, if you plaze, would you like to catch the thieves 
and lose the silver, or to find the silver and not find the thieves ?” 

“ Why, the silver, to be sure.” 

“ Then you and my lady must go to mass to-morrow morning, and when you 
come back we will look for the silver, and may be, if we find it, your honor will 
give me that little bit of a lease.” 

“ One thing at a time, Pat; you haven’t found the silver yet.” 

At nine o’clock next morning Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby returned from mass, 
and found O'Rafferty waiting for them at their door. Ho had a long walking- 
stick with a shining knob, and informed them, very solemnly, that the priest 
had sprinkled it for him with holy water. 

Thus armed he commenced the search. He penetrated into out-houses, and 
applied his stick to chimneys and fagots and cold ovens, and all possible places. 
N o luck. 

Then he proceeded to the stable-yard, and searched every corner; then into 
the shrubbery ; then into the tool-house. No luck. Then on to the lawn. By 
this time there were about thirty at his heels. 
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Disgusted at this fruitless search, Patrick apostrophized his stick, “ Bad 
cess to you, y’are only good to burn. Ye kape turning away from every place ; 
but ye don’t turn to anything whatever* Stop a bit! Oh, holy Moses ! what is 
this !” 

As he spoke his stick seemed to rise and point like a gun. Patrick inarched 
in tho direction indicated, and after a while seemed to be forced by the stick 
into a run. He began to shout excitedly, and they all ran after him. lie ran 
full tilt against a dismounted water barrel, and the end of the stick struck it 
with such impetus that it knocked the barrel over, then flew out of Patrick’s 
hand to the right, who himself made a spring the other way, and stood glaring 
with all the rest at the glittering objects that strewed the lawn, neither more nor 
less than the missing plate. 

Shouts and screams of delight. Everybody shaking hands with Patrick, 
who, being a consummate actor, seemed dazzled and mystified as one who liad 
succeeded far beyond his expectations. 

To make a long story short, they all settled it in their minds that the 
thieves had been alarmed, and hidden the plate for a time, intending to return 
and fetch it away. 

Mr. Ormsby took the seer into his study, and gave him a piece of paper 
stating that for a great service rendered to him by Patrick O’Rafferty he had, in 
the name of him and his, promised him undisturbed possession of the farm so 
long as he or his should farm it themselves, and pay the present rent. 

Pat’s modesty vanished at the Squire’s gate, he bragged up and down the 
village, and henceforth no one disputed his scersliip in those parts. 

But one day the Sassenach came down with his cold incredulity. 

A neighbour’s estate, mortgaged up to the eyes, was sold under the hammer, 
and Sir Henry Steele bought it, and laid some of it down in grass. He was a 
breeder of stock. He marked out a park wall, and did not include a certain 
little orchard and a triangular plot. The seer observed, and applied for them. 
Sir Henry, who did his own business, received the application, noted it down, 
and asked him for a reference. He gave Squire Ormsby. 

“ I will make inquiries,” said Sir Henry. “ Good-morning.” 

He knew Ormsby in London, and when he became his neighbour, the Irish 
gentleman was all hospitality. One day Sir Henry told him of O’Rafferty’s 
application, and asked about him. 

“ Oh,” said Ormsby, “ that is our seer.” 

“ Your what ?” 

“ Our wise man, our diviner of secrets ; and some wonderful things he has 
done.” 

He then related the loss of his plate, and its supernatural recovery. 

The Sassenach listened with a cold incredulous eye and a sardonic grin. 

Then the Irishman got hot, and accumulated examples. 

Then the Sassenach, with the obstinacy of his race, said he would put these 
pretensions to the test. He had picked out of the various narratives that this 
seer was very fond of a good dinner, and pretended it tended to enlighten his 
mind ; so he laid his trap accordingly. 
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At his request Patrick was informed that next Tuesday, at one o’clock, if 
he chose to submit to a fair test of his divining powers, the parcel of land he 
had asked for should be let him on easy terms. 

Patrick assented jauntily. But in his secret soul he felt uneasy at having^ 
to encounter this Sassenach gentleman. Sir Henry was the fortunate possessor 
of what Pat was pleased to call “ a nasty glittering eye,” and over that eye Pat 
doubted his ability to draw the wool as he had done over Celtic orbs. 

However, he came up to the scratch like a man. After all, he had nothing 
to lose this time, and he vowed to submit to no test that was not preceded by a 
good dinner. He was ushered into Sir Henry Steele’s study, and there he found 
that gentleman and Mr. Ormsby. One comfort, there was a cloth laid, and 
certain silver dishes on the hobs and in the fender. 

“Well, Mr. O’Rafferty,” said his host, “ I believe you like a good dinner V' 

“ Thrue for you sorr,” said Pat. 

“ Well then, we can combine business with pleasure ; you shall have a good 
dinner.” 

“ Long life to your honor ! ” 

“ I cooked it for you myself.” 

“God bless your honor for your condescinsion.” 

“ You are to eat the dinner first, and then just tell me what the meat is, 
and the parcel of land is yours on easy terms.” 

Patrick’s confidence rose. “ Sure, thin, it is a fair bargain,” said he. 

The dishes were uncovered. There were vegetables cooked most deliciously, 
the meat was a chef-d’oeuvre ; a sort of rich ragout done to a turn, and so fragrant 
that the very odour made the mouth water. 

Patrick seated himself, and helped himself, and took a mouthful; that 
mouthful had a double effect. He realized in one and the same moment that 
this was a more heavenly compound than he had ever expected to taste upon 
earth, and that he could not and never should divine what bird or beast he was 
eating. He looked for the bones; there were none. He yielded himself to 
desperate enjoyment. When he had nearly cleaned the plate, he said that even 
the best cooked meat was none the worse, for a quart of good ale to wash it 
down. 

Sir Henry Steele rang a bell and ordered a quart of ale. 

Patrick enjoyed this too, and did not hurry ; he felt it was his last dinner 
in that house, as well as his first. 

The gentlemen watched him and gave him time. But at last Ormsby said, 
“ Well, Patrick.” 

Now Patrick, whilst he sipped, had been asking himself what line he had 
better take j and he had come to a conclusion creditable to that sagacity and 
knowledge of human nature he really possessed and underrated accordingly. 
He would compliment the gentlemen on their superior wisdom, and own he 
could not throw dust in such eyes as theirs; then he would beg them not to 
make his humble neighbours as wise as they were ; but let him still pass for a 
wise man in the parish, whilst they laughed in their superior sleeves. To carry 
out this he impregnated his brazen features with a world of comic humility. 
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“ And,” said he, in cajoling accents, “ah, your* honours, the old fox made 
many a turn, but the dogs were too many for him at last.” 

What more of self-depreciation and cajolery he would have added is not 
known, for Sir Henry Steele broke in loudly, “ Good heavens ! Well, he is an 
extraordinary man. It was an old dog-fox I cooked for him.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you ?” cried Ormsby, delighted at the success of his 
countryman. 

“ Well, sir,” said Sir Henry, whose emotion^ seldom lasted long, “ a bar¬ 
gain’s a bargain. I let you the orchard and field for—let me see—you must 
bring me a stoat, a weasel, and a polecat every year. I mean to get up the 
game.” 

Mr. 0’Rafferty first stared stupidly, then winked cunningly, then blandly 
absorbed laudation and land; then retired invoking solemn blessings; then, 
being outside, executed a fandango, and went home on wings; from that hour 
the village could not hold him. His speech was of accumulating farms at pep¬ 
percorn rents, till a slice of the county should be his. To hear him, he could see 
through a deal board, and luck was his monopoly. He began to be envied, and 
was on the way to be hated, when, confiding in his star, he married Norah Blake, 
a beautiful girl, but a most notorious vixen. 

Then the unlucky ones forgave him, a great deal; for sure wouldn’t Norah 
revenge them ? Alas ! the traitress fell in love with her husband after marriage, 
and let him mould her into a sort of angelic duck. 

This was the climax. So Paddy Luck is now numbered amongst the last¬ 
ing institutions of ould Ireland (if any). 

May he live till the skirts of his coat knock his brains out, and him danc¬ 
ing an Irish fling to “ the wind that shakes the barley” !— Harper’s Magazine. 


THE CARVER'S LESSON. 


’•* Trust me, no mere skill of subtle tracery, 

No mere practice of a dexterous hand, 

Will suffice, without a hidden spirit, 

That we may, or may not, understand. 

“ All those quaint old fragments that aro left us, 
Have their power in this ;—the carver brought, 
Earnest care, and reverent patience, only 
Worthily to clothe some noble thought. 

‘ Shut, then, in the petals of the flowers, 

Round the stems of all the lilies twine, 

Hide beneath each bird’s, or angel’s pinion, 

Some wise meaning, or some thought divine. 

‘ Place in stony hands that pray for ever, 

Tender words of peace, and strive to wind, 

Round the graceful scrolls and corbelled niches, 
Some true, loving message to your kind. 

* Some will praise, some blame, and soon forgetting, 
Gome and go, nor even pause to gaze ; 

Only now and then a passing stranger 
Just may loiter with a word of praise. 


'* Yet I think, when years have floated onward, 

And the stone is grey, and dim, and old, 

And the hand’s forgotten that has carved it. 

And the heart that dreamt it, still and cold. 

“ There may come some weary soul o’erladen 
With perplexed struggle in his brain, 

Or, it may be, fretted with life’s turmoil, 

Or maefe sore with some perpetual pain. 

‘ Then, I think, those stony hands will open,. 

And the gentle lilies overflow 
With the blessing and the loving token, 

That you hid there many years ago. 

“ And the tendrils will unroll alfd teach him 
How to solve the problem of his pain. 

And the birds’ and angels’ wings shake downward 
On his heart a sweet and tender rain. 

‘ While he marvels at his fancy, 

Reading meaning in each quaint and ancient scroll,. 
Little gifessing that the loving carver, 

Left a message for his weary soul. 

—Comhill Magazine . 


Her Majesty’s yacht the Victoria and Albert, during the last ten years, has cost 
the country £418,0001!! and has only been out for forty days during the whole of 
that time. Mr. Gourley showed that she had cost £80 per ton, a larger sum than was 
paid by Ismail Pasha for Mb yacht. And she is used about four times a year! 

How many of the poor, the sick, and the aged, might have been made comfortable 
■with £418,0001 ’ 
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ANOTHER ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF CREMATION. 

Origin of Yellow Fever. 

A report has been received at the State Department, at Washington, containing 
the results of observations and experiments made by Dr. Freize, a Brazilian physi¬ 
cian, who believes that he has discovered the cause of yellow fever in a microscopic 
parasite found in the blood of yellow fever patients. Experiments made by injecting 
this infected blood into the veins of rabbits and guinea pigs proved its virulence by 
producing death, the blood of the inoculated animal showing the same characteristics 
as that from the original yellow fever victim. The doctor’s experiments seem to 
prove, also, that theso parasitic germs of death survive in the soil where the subject of 
the fever is buried, and from thence may again contaminate living organisms, which 
would appear to favour cremation rather than burial in the case of yellow fever 
victims. 


A SUPERIOR WHITEWASH. 

For a useful lime wash for wood and stone “ The Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry” gives the following method of preparation : Twenty liters 
quick-lime are slaked in a suitable vessel with as much hot water as will stand at a lovel 
of 15 cms. above the lime. The milk of lime is diluted, and first 1 gramme of 
sulphate of zinc and then 0*5 gramme of common salt are added. The latter causes 
the lime wash to harden without cracking. A beautiful cream colour can be imparted 
to the mass by putting into it 0*5 gramme of yellow ochre, or a pearly tint by the 
addition of some lamp black. A fawn colour is produced by 2 grammes of umber 
and 0*5 gramme of lamp black. A stone colour can be obtained from 2 grammes of 
umber and 1 gramme of lamp black. The colour is applied, as usual, with a brush. 

PROFIT OF MUSHROOM CULTURE. 

Tiie “ Dublin Gardener”quotes a letter from a Mr. Barter, giving his results of 
mushroom culture, which shows that less than an acre of ground planted to mush¬ 
rooms in the vicinity of London, supported four families, that of the lessee of the 
ground and those of three workmen receiving £4 each per week. Mr. Barter says 
that he is a carpenter by trade, and hired little more than an acre of land for £12 per 
year, and is gradually putting the entire area to mushrooms, expecting at least five 
tons weight of tho osculent, at a wholesale price of one shilling a pound. He plants 
the spawn in beds two and a half feet wide, one of which, twenty yards long, yielded 
160 lb. at one gathering, and another, 25 yards long, gave at the first gathering 70 lb., 
the second 200 lb., and the third 84 lb., or 360 lb. in three weeks. 

BLOOD AT $31*25 PER OUNCE. 

Edward Banks, a coloured man, has begun a suit in the Sixth District Court, this 
city, before Justice Kelly, against Dr. Henry J. Garrigues and Charles J. Y. Oker- 
berg, for $850, as the value of eight ounces of blood taken from Banks and injected 
into the veins of Mr. Okerberg. It appeal's that on February 7 last this gentleman 
went to bed in a small close room, blowing out the gas. In the morning he was found 
insensible. Dr. Garrigues and Dr. Frederick E. Yalentine treated him, and at the 
suggestion of the former the operation of transfusion was performed. The patient 

recovered, and now Banks, who furnished the material for the operation , claims what 
he considers a fair compensation.—“ Scientific American.” 
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A PART OF THE NAVAJO’S MYTHOLOGY. 

HY W. MATTHEWS. 

The world in which wo now live is the fifth world. Our fathers dwelt in 
four worlds before reaching this. In the first world there dwelt three ; the 
first man, the first woman and the coyote. It was dark there and the world was 
small, so they ascended to the second world. On the second world they found 
two other men ; the Hun and the Moon. There was then no sun or moon in the 
firmament; but these people are so called because they afterwards became the sun 
and the moon (or the sun and moon gods). Yet there was light in the second world. 
In the east there was a great darkness ; it was not a cloud, but it was like a 
cloud. In the south there was blue light; in the west a yellow light, and in the 
north a white light. At times the darkness would rise in the east until it over¬ 
spread the whole sky and made the night. Thou the darkness would sink down, 
the blue light would rise gradually in the south, the yellow light in the west 
and the white light in the north, until they met in the zenith, and made the day. 

Then there were five dwellings on the face of the second world ; first man, 
first woman, sun, moon and coyote. After a time sun approached first woman, 
and coyote, who was the wisest of all, and knew all things whether he beheld 
them or not, told first man what had happened, and first man became angry 
with sun. Now, at this time, there dwelt beyond the earth, in its four corners 
four other persons. One was he of the darkness in the east, another was he of 
the blueness in the south, another was he of the yellowness of the west, and the 
last was he of the whiteness in the north. And the five that dwelt in the centre 
of the world, called these four into council, concerning the cause of their discord. 
The decision of the council was that the second world was too small for all to 
live upon in peace, and that they should ascend to the third world, which was 
larger, and where first woman and sun could live so far apart that they might 
never meet one another again. 

When they came up to the third world, they found it a land, in form much 
like that in which the Navajos now dwell, bounded, like their present home, by 
four mountains. There was one mountain on the east like San Mateo, one on 
the south like the heights beyond the Salt Lake of the Zunis, one in the west 
like San Francisco mountain, and one on the north like the mountains of San 
Juan. And they found a great water at each of these four points. 

But the land into which they came was not empty ; another race of people 
dwelt in the mountains, and they called the people of the mountains into council 
and said to them : “ We have come to this land to stay a long time and we desire 
to live at peace with you.” And they of the mountains said : “ It is well; the 
land is wide enough for us all, and we seek not war; but there lives in the great 
water beyond the eastern mountains, a monster iAimed Ti&holts&di, (he who 

This account of the Mythology of the Navajos is from the American Antiquarian and 
relates to a tribe of North American Indians inhabiting the south-west portion of the penin¬ 
sula in the neighbourhood of the Rio Grande. Their name Navajo (English, a knife) appears 
to have been given to them by the Spanish invaders. 
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seizes you in the sea,) whom we warn you not to approach or harm.” The 
Navajos promised to heed this warning and the council broke up. But the coyote 
listened to no one. and he went where he chose, none controlled him. So, in 
time he strayed to the great water beyond the eastern mountain, stole two of the 
children of the ocean monster, brought them back into camp unperceived, and hid 
them in his blankets. 

When Tteholtsbdi missed his young he went in search of them. He sought in 
the great waters at the four corners of the earth, but found them not, so he, at 
length, came to the conclusion that they must be in the possession of the strangers 
who had recently come from the lower world. Then he caused the waters 
that were in east, the south, the west, and the north to rise and flow over the 
land ; so that at the end of the second day there was but little dry land left for 
the people to stand on. They all became greatly alarmed and held a council. 
They knew they must have done some wrong ; but what the crime or who the 
culprit they could not discover. 

Then they took soil from all of the four corner mountains of the world, and 
placed it on top of the mountain that stood in the north, and thither they all 
went, including the people of the mountains, the salt-woman, and such animals as 
then dwelt on the third world. When the soil was laid on the mountain tho 
latter began to grow higher and higher, but the waters continued to rise and the 
people climbed upwards to escape the flood. At length the mountain ceased to 
grow and they planted on the summit a great reed, into the hollow of which 
they all entered. The reed grew every night but it did not grow in the day 
time; and this is the reason why the reed grows in joints to this day—the hol¬ 
low intemodes show where it grew by night, and the solid nodes show where 
it rested by day. Thus the waters gained on them in the daytime. The turkey 
was the last to take refuge in the reed and, therefore, he was at the bottom. 
When the water rose high enough to wet the turkey they all knew that danger 
was near. Often did the waves wash the end of his tail; and it is for this 
reason that the tips of the turkey’s tail-feathers are, to this day, lighter than the 
rest of his plumage. At the end of the fourth night from the time it was plant¬ 
ed, the reed had grown up to the floor of the fourth world, and here they found a 
hole through which they passed to the surface. 

In the fourth world they had still the darkness of the east, and the three 
great lights , as in the second world ; and they found the mountains and seas 
distributed as in the third world. A great river ran through the centre of the 
land; on the north bank of this, the people settled, while the lower animals, 
who were but human beings in animal shape, dwelt on the south side. 

In those days the seasons were much shorter than they are now. A year 
then was but as a day in our* time, the children grew to be men and women, and 
became fathers and mothers in a period that would now be considered but a few 
days. So the people multiplied rapidly in numbers and dwelt at peace under 
twelve chiefs until again disturbances arose concerning the infidelity of woman; 
and the men and women had a war of words. The women said : “ We depend 
not on our husbands, it is they who depend on us. We till the soil and carry 
the water; we make the fire and weave the blankets; we can take care of 
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ourselves and will, therefore, do as we please.” The men said ; “ It is we who 
clear the fields and help to till them; we kill game for you, and guide and 
assist you in all your labours; you cannot live without us.” So the arguments 
continued until the sexes agreed to separate ; and the men built a boat and 
crossed over to the south side of the river, leaving the women in possession of 
the cultivated fields. 

This separation lasted four years. In the first year, as the men had to 
make new farms, they had a very small crop; while the women, having land 
already cloared and ditched, had an abundant yield ; and they jeered at and 
taunted the men for their shortcomings. The second year the men had a 
better crop, while the women, who had prepared no new land, had hardly 
sufficient com for their increasing needs. Besides the men were among game 
and killed abundance of it, while the women had no meat to eat. At the end 
of the fourth year, the men were fat and 'prosperous while the women were 
starving, and many of the latter called across the river and begged to bo taken 
back. Then the men, whose hearts were softened, met in council, and many 
urged that the women be forgiven ; but while they were still debating, some of 
the women jumped into the river, intending to swim over, and were lost to sight 
under the waters. This decided the men. So they made boats and took the 
women across the river, and said to them : “You have now learned something 
that you must remember. You supposed yourselves to be as strong, as willing, 
and as wise as we ; but you now see that you are not and that you cannot live 
without us.” And the women answered : “ Your words are true. We will 

hearken to you for evermore.” Many of the men took back their old wives, 
but as a number of boys and girls had grown to maturity during the separation, 
new alliances were contracted. 

But all this time the coyote had still kept hidden the young of the sea- 
monster, Tieholtsbdi, and the latter having searched for them in vain in all 
seas of the fourth world, caused the waters to rise as before. Again was the 
council held ; again was soil taken from the four mountains; once more the 
northern mountain rose and the reed was planted on its summit; once more the 
reed sheltered the fugitives and bore them upwards out of danger. In short all 
the circumstances that attended their flight from the third world were repeated 
until they reached the floor of the present world, when an appalling difference 
was observed. Instead of finding a hole through which they could pass, as on 
the former occasion, all above them, as far as they could see, was solid earth, 
like the roof of a great cavern. 

They were dismayed for still the waters gained upon them. Then the 
badger spoke and said he thought he could help them out of their trouble, so he 
climbed up the reed to the earthen roof overhead, delved upwards and soon wets 
out of sight. After a time he came down again and said that he had dug 
through the earth, but had emerged at the bottonj of a lake and could go no 
further. As a proof of his truth he showed his feet and legs soiled with the 
black, soft mud, and thus it is, that the badger’s feet are black to this day. 

Again their distress and disappointment was great, when the locust came 
forward and said, that he could pass to the surface of the upper waters. So up 
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he went through the hole the badger had made. When he arrived at the 
surface of the lake he saw four swans, which were placed and coloured as the 
lights and darkness of the lower world. A black swan in the east, a blue swan 
in the south, a yellow swan in the west, a white swan in the north. They 
approached the locust and asked him wherefore he had come to their country. 
In reply he told them of all the misfortunes that had happened to the dwellers 
in the nether world, and showed how important it was that they should get access 
to this world without delay. “Well,” said one of the swans, “ your people may 
come up here on one condition, and that is that you will do as I do. Behold ! ” 
and the swan thrust an arrow down his throat, passed it through the whole 
length of his body and drew it out behind ; he then thrust another arrow 
through his body in the opposite direction. “Ho!” said the locust, “that is 
nothing ; but now I tell you that you and your brethren can stay here only on 
one condition, which is that you do as I do.” Whereat the locust thrust an 
arrow from side to side through his body, piercing his heart, and the next 
moment passed another arrow through in the opposite direction. The swans 
dared not accept this challenge, so they all arose from the lake and flew away 
Then the locust went back to his people and bade them ascend. 

So they came up and huddled together on a little shallow spot in the centre 
of the lake, but they had scarcely established themselves here, when, to their 
horror, they beheld the water again rising, and it seemed to well up from the 
hole through which the people lately had come. They looked down into the hole 
and beheld the horns of Tieholtsddi; so, once more, they searched among all 
their bundles and blankets. The last bundle they examined was that of the 
coyote, and there they found the stolen cubs. At once they threw them down 
to their father and with them a sacrifice to the treasures of the sea—their shell 
ornaments. In an instant, with a noise like a storm in a forest of pines; but 
louder than that—louder than thunder—the waters began to rush down through 
the hole and away from the lower worlds. 

So the dangers from deluge disappeared ; but still they were in trouble, for 
they could not reach dry land. They prayed to him of the darkness in the east, 
and he came, and with his knife, shaped like a horn, he cut through the cliffs, 
which bounded the lake, and made a canon, through which the waters flowed 
away. 

Still their sorrows ceased not, for the bed of the lake was so soft and muddy 
that they could not walk through it. So they prayed to the four winds (Wind 
Gods?), the dark wind of the east, the blue wind of the south, the yellow wind of 
the west, and the white wind of the north. And a great gale arose and blew for 
four days and on the fifth day the ground was so* dry that they could walk out. 

They wanted to have their new home resemble that which they formerly 
occupied in the fourth world. So they took clay and placed it at the four 
corners of the earth, and there it grew to be mountains such as they had below. 
The sun and moon went into the heavens, and one began to shine in the day 
and the other in the night. 

The mountains that bounded the world were not so far apart then as they 
are now, hence the world was smaller, and when the sun went over the earth 
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he came much nearer to the surface than he does now. So the first day the 
sun went on his journey it was intolerably hot, the people were almost burned 
to death, and they prayed to the four winds, that each one would pull his 
mountain away from the centre of the earth, and thus widen the borders of the 
world. It was done as they desired, and the seas that bounded the land receded 
before the mountains. But on the second day, although the weather was milder 
it was still too hot, and again were the mountains and seas removed. All this 
occurred again on the third day ; but on the fourth day they found the w r eather 
pleasant, and they prayed no more for the earth to be changed. 

On the fifth day the sun arose, climbed as usual to the zenith and stopped 
The day grew hot and all longed for the night to come, but the sun moved not 
Then the wise coyote said : “ The sun stops because he has not been paid for 

his work ; he demands a human life for every day that he labours : he will 
not move again till some one dies.” At length a woman, the wife of a great 
chief, ceased to breathe and grew cold, and while they all drew around in wonder, 
the sun was observed to move again, and he travelled down the sky and passed 
behind the western mountain. As we now never see him stop on his way, we 
know that every day some one must die. 

They laid the dead body to rest among the rocks, and all marvelled where 
the living part had gone ; so they searched all over the land and among the 
mountains that bounded the earth, but they found her not until one braver than 
the rest, ventured to look down into the hole through which they had fled from 
the lower world, and he beheld her seated by the side of the river combing her 
hair. Observing that a shadow was thrown from above she looked up, saw the 
Indian peeping through the hole and invited him to come down; but he feared 
to do so. Then she said to him : “ Hither have I come and hither all of our 

people must come when they die.” He returned to camp and told what he had 
seen and heard ; but soon after he fell sick. 

That night the moon stopped in the zenith, as the sun had done during the 
day; and the coyote told the people that the moon also demanded pay and would 
not move until it was given, lie had scarcely spoken, when the man who had 
seen the departed woman in the nether world died, and the moon, satisfied, 
journeyed to the west. Thus it is that some one must die every night, or the 
moon would not move across the sky. But the separation of the tribes occurred 
immediately after this, and now the moon takes his pay from arjjong the alien 
races, while the sun demands the life of a Navajo as his fee for passing every 
day over the earth. And because he who gazed upon the dead met death so 
soon after, it is not well to look upon the body after it has been buried, and no 
Navajo has ever again dared to look down into tjie hole through which they 
came to this world. 

Among the summits of the San Juan mountains there is to-day a lake 
bounded by precipitous walls, and there is a little * island in the centre of the 
lake with a hole in it [extinct crater ?] and something sticks out of the hole that 
looks like the top of a ladder, and “ this is the place through which our ancestors 
emerged from the fourth world.” The Navajos never approach near to it, but 
they stand on high summits around, and view from afar their natal waters. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOMETHING TO SET LITTLE FOLKS THINKING. 


r THE EARTH. 

There once was a man on this earth 
(’Tis a fact, child, whatever its worth) 

Said : “ we’re part of a system 
Like boiler or piston, 

And have been from nature’s first birth.” 

THE MOON. 

There was an old “ man in the Moon ” 

Who once got up rather too soon, 

He encountered the sun 
And he said : “ Now I’m done ; 

I can’t stand that bright-looking coon.” 

mars. (External planet *). 

There was a fine planet called Mars, 

Shone bright amidst far distant stars, 

As nis colour was red, 

They said that he fed 
Upon blood. Oh ! sanguineous old Mars. 

JUPITER {exterior). 

There’s Jupiter, biggest of spheres, 

Whose turns round the sun count as years ; 
Rut such long years are they 
That astronomers say 
One makes nearly twelve of our years. 
saturn {exterior). 

Of Saturn’s eight moons and two rings, 

The spy glass particulars brings, 

And a pigeon to fly 
So far in the sky 

Must be thousands of years on its wings. 

HERSCHKL {exterior). 

Then comes Herschel—a name of renown 
Known in ev’ry village and town. 

Six moons he has got, 

Five more than our lot; 

But the men in his moons never frown. 


neptune {exterior). 

Exterior old Neptune comes last, 

But his distance is really so vast, 

If he gets hero in time 
As our ships cross the line, 

He must travel uncommonly fast. 

asteroids (external). 

Then the Asteroids (looking like stars) 

With orbits between Jove and Mars, 

They’re not seen (there are many) 
Without glasses by any, 

Which their interest very much bars. 
venus (interior \). 

Of interior planets there’s Venus 
Who (as to the sun) comes between us. 

To us she is nearest 
And brightest and dearest, 

And quite of the loveable genus. 

mercury (interior). 

Then there’s Mercury, nearest the suit 
On whose surface a roll or a bun 

Could be baked by Sol’s rays— 

So the great Newton says— 

And be browned to a T by the sun. 

THE SUN. 

Then comes Sol, the great centre of all 
Our own system—which really is small— 

As compared to creation— 

Like a man to a nation, 

Or almost like nothing at all. 

THE UNIVERSE. 

Thus much of our system called solar. 

But each star from the Cross to the Tolar 
Is a centrical sun 
Around which there run 
Lots of planets of which there shoals are. 

Jang li. 


* Moving in a larger orbit than the earth, 
t Moving in a smaller orbit than the earth. 


AT LAST. 

She tips to-and-fro in the old rocking-chair, 

Her forehead is wrinkled, and white is her hair, 
While her grandchildren romp in a turbulent throng 
‘She reads the fond words of a tender love-song. 

That love-song was writ her one sunshiny day 
When her heart was as light as the breezes in May, 
When her figure was graceful, her cheek like a rose, 
And never were spectacles perched on her nose. 

The lover that wrote her that sonnet, alas, 

Has peacefully slept ’neath the long tangled grass 
For years—and* the words of his eloquent lay 
“ Miss Violet” reads for the first time to-day. 

You ask why that poem thus lingered unseen ? 

He had sent it that time to a great magazine, 

And the publishing man let the musical waif 
Unprinted remain fifty years in the safe. 


R. K. MunkittricL 
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A HINDOO IN NEW YORK. 

.What an East Indian has to say about British Rule, Hindoo Religion, 

and Morals. 

Amrita Lal Roy would be taken for a negro at a passing glance, but on 
closer inspection it would be seen that he belonged to a very different race. 
While not as black by any means as the typical African, he is darker than the 
Mongolian, whilo his features are unmistakably Caucasian. 

“ I am, I believe,” said ho to the writer, “ the only native Hindoo in this 
country at present. I hear there is a young married East Indian lady about to 
settle in Philadelphia, where she designs to study medicine with a view to the 
practice of the profession in India. I am a medical student myself. I had two 
years of study in England and Scotland. I shall probably remain in this coun¬ 
try a year, and then return to Calcutta to practice my profession. I am a 
graduate of the university of that city.” 

“ How do the people of India regard their British rulers V asked the writer. 

“With detestation,” answered Mr. Roy. “The feeling is universal that 
some time or other the English must leave the East Indian peninsula. The 
next popular outbreak will be no abortive Sepoy rebellion like the last, but an 
uprising of the entire Hindoo population.” 

“ Of what grievances do you complain V 

“ We arc misgoverned in every way,” said Mr. Roy. “ Of the £60,000,000 
raised annually by taxation, £38,000,000—nearly two-thirds of the whole sum— 
is used up in salaries by the military and civil services of Great Britain in India. 
This great tax is laid upon us to support our oppressors, while only a little over 
£20,000,000 is spent for the Hindoos.” 

“We cannot believe,” said Mr. Roy, “ that two hundred and fifty millions of 
human beings can be kept in subjection permanently by a mere handful of 
foreigners. Remember that the power of Great Britain has been exercised over 
the whole peninsula for less than a century. We were conquered because divid¬ 
ed ; but now we are united in bitter dislike of our avaricious conquerors. Our 
people arc very intelligent, and our learned class equal to any in the world.” 

“ You say you are united,” said the writer, “ how about the Mahommcdans ?” 

u There are about 45,000,000 of them,” said Mr. Roy, “but they are in hearty 
accord with their Hindoo countrymen in their hatred of British rule. You see 
there are no careers open to our ambitious young men. The Englishman is the 
banker and merchant. He fills all the high military stations, and does not 
tolerate the Hindoo in the civil service or on the bench. True, we have native 
barristers, who have become so eminent, so greatly superior to the imported 
lawyers, that they have been allowed to fill minor judicial offices; but practically 
the judges of the higher courts are all foreigners. Just think of a nation of 
250,000,000 people, to whom all the honourable careers in life are denied. A few 
of us follow the professions, but the great mass of our people are forced to till the 
soil for a miserable pittance. Our few rich people are owners of land.” 

“ Now as to religious matters. Are the non-Mahommedan Hindoos idola¬ 
ters as we have been given to understand ?” 

“ Max Muller answers that question. The Hindoos aro theoretically theists. 
They believe in one God, but say he reveals himself to man under different 
aspects. He is the Creator, the Destroyer, and so on, and the priests represent 
him to us under visible forms corresponding to the various attributes of the Great 
Being. It would surprise many so-called Liberal^ in this country to learn how 
many Hindoos are what is here known as agnostics. Our contact with English 
civilization has unsettled our belief in the tenets of our national faith. When 
asked his creed, the educated Hindoo will say, ‘ I # don’t know; I am in doubt.’ 
Brahminism is I find misunderstood in this country and England. It is regarded 
as a speculative faith, whereas it is the organization of our social and industrial 
life. Brahminism tolerates all manner of religious vagaries and philosophies. 
Its attention is confined to reminding its disciples of their every-day duties, how 
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they are to treat their neighbours, educate their children, how often they must 
bathe, what they shall" eat—in other words, it is a secular religion.. It 

inculcates deed, not creed. , . 

“I find,” said Mr. Roy, “a great deal of misconception about castes. We 
justify it on f the ground that it economizes social forces. . In your competitive 
democratic system you resemble a mass of worms squirming upon a dirt hill• 
you are all trying to get on top. This involves waste and unnecessary friction. 
The Hindoo keeps right along in the class in which he was born. He knows 
nothing of rights, about which so much is said in democratic communities; but 
duty and self-sacrifice are inculcated from the cradle to the grave. The very 
cleverest of Hindoo tradespeople never think it a hardship if they cannot 
become Brahmins. A vast amount of friction is saved, and the sum of human 
misery is lessened, when a mail’s course for life is marked out for him as it is 
in India.” 

“ How about the Suttee or widow burning, and the juggernaut ?” 

“ The Christian missionaries have created a false impression with regard to 
those matters. It is believed the Suttee was a universal practice, and that it is 
arv ancient Hindoo custom, whereas it was never heard of until late in the 
eleventh century, and has been confined to a very small portion of the Hindoo 
peninsula, what is known as Rajpootana. Its origin is thus explained by our 
people : When the Mohammedans entered Hindustan, they were opposed by a 
race which had a chivalrous regard for women. The Turcomans, who were 
spreading the Mohammedan faith, had small respect for female chastity, and 
when the Indian princes were conquered, they implored their women to kill 
themselves rather than submit to outrage. This was the origin of the Suttee, 
which was never a religious rite, and was unknown in all our previous history. 
When we lost our national freedom, our organized priesthoods lost the respect of 
the common people, and were unable to cope with the fanaticisms which showed 
themselves in periods of great national distress. Hence the Juggernaut. The 
Hindoo religion is no more to be charged with the excesses of these fanatics 
than are the Protestant churches for the Anabaptists or the vagaries of the 
Salvation Army.” 

“ What success have Christian missionaries had in Hindustan V 

“ Practically none at all. The converts arc a mere handful. With the help 
of English literature and modern thought, the Christian missionaries have suc¬ 
ceeded in unsettling the ancient faith, and have created on the one side fanati¬ 
cism and on the other a widespread scepticism. Still, in past ages we have had 
our atheists, the most famous of whom was Sankye, who might be called the 
* Bob’ Ingorsoll of his day. Indeed we claim that all the modern philosophies 
of the modern Western World are simply reproductions of Hindu forms of 
thought thousands of years old. In other words, we had our Ilagels, Kants, 
Humes and Berkeleys long before the so-called Christian era.” 

“ How about Buddhism V 

“Here again,” said Mr. Roy, “ I find serious misconceptions about that 
faith in the Western World. It has been noted that Buddhism apparently dis¬ 
appeared from Hindostan where it originated, but subsequently flourished in 
Thibet, China,*and Japan. Now as a matter of fact the religion called Buddhism 
in those countries bears scarcely any resemblance to the faith originally taught 
by Buddha. What really occurred in India was a reformation of the Brahmini- 
cal religion. It accepted so much of Buddhism that the latter had no raison d'¬ 
etre, and hence disappeared.” 

“ There are no old maids at Hindostan. The girl is betrothed while still 
young and married at maturity. This is why our population increases so rapidly 
and why our morals are generally so superior to those of other nations.” 

Mr. Roy further stated fhat all India is honey-combed with secret-societies, 
and that many years cannot pass without an uprising that will attract the atten¬ 
tion of the world. The Hindoos, ho says, do not fear Russia. If they drive out 
the English, they will be able to protect them selves. —New York Sun. 
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A QUESTION FOR AMERICANS. 

From an article bearing the above title and written by an American to a 
well-known American paper, we extract the following paras.; tl^y no doubt 
represent correctly the opinions and feelings of a section of the community in 
the land of stars and stripes. 

“ The loyal worship which Americans would pay to a royal court at Washing¬ 
ton may be measured by their gushing admiration for Queen Victoria. Women 
exalt her as divine. Sunday-school exhorters extol her to the children as the 
pattern of all goodness. Banquet orators pile on panegyric. The loyalty which 
bleeding sires threw off has broken out like a rash in sons and daughters. . . 

44 To what height would this instinct of loyalty evolve if properly directed to 
a royal court at Washington, the most beautiful capital in the world, and the 
fittest for royalty ? Under such influence the uncouth and slouchy manner of 
the members could not have invaded Congress. Americans would not bo famous 
in all the world for ignorance of the conventionalities. 

4 * The viceregal throne would be flanked by a nobility. Instead of brqss 
medals stamped 306, coronets, collars, and garters. There would be Dukes^ of 
Ohio and of Bourbon, Illinois, Mississippi, and so on, and in each State a ducal 
court, a satellite of the royal planet. An aristocracy would keep the proper 
distinctions in society, now utterly broken down. It would have prevented the 
awful degradation of manners which democracy has brought forth, and the general 
dissolution of faith and reverence which logically follows the overthrow of the 
natural social order, and which is the retribution that is sure to follow rebellion 
against the ordained rulers. 

44 America, with all the rights, privileges, representation and rank of English¬ 
men, might have been part of an empire whose might on every land and every sea 
would have made old Borne, when called mistress of the world, a petty power. 

44 Society must be ruled by either an aristocracy or a plutocracy. Democracy 
and plutocracy arc synonymes. They who have raised colossal fortunes by public 
piracy are the men our society looks up to. Which is the better, this or an aris¬ 
tocracy of birth, which makes necessary education ? In no country are educa¬ 
tion and character so low esteemed as in our democracy. In no country is mere 
wealth, without education or character, so exalted by society. In no country is 
religious, political, and family faith so loose. In no other country are corruption, 
unfaithfulness to public trusts, bribery and a general practice of purchase by 
money, regarded as inherent in the political system, and accepted as matters of 
course, which it is useless to contend against. 

44 Providence does not often punish by sudden destruction, such as the deluge. 
Even that was a failure as a reforming method, through the sparing of one family, 
whose head cursed his own progeny into slavery. But may not the righteous eye 
of faith see in all this moral dissolution the punishment of the sin of rebellion 
against the Lord’s anointed ? 

44 What has rebellion brought us for rulers ? One great President, who was 
reviled by the opposition as if he were a pirate. The chief man in his Cabinet, 
the greatest statesman of his time and of our history, who framed all the mea¬ 
sures to put the Government into being, fell in a duel. So much for the start 
of a nation created by rebellion. Then came a respectable President, broken 
down by atrocious faction; then the prince of demagogues. No sooner had the 
country recovered from the prostration of the war ’of rebellion than it plunged 
again into war with the mother country, and got beaten, and was exhausted by it 
for a generation. 

44 During the greater part of its national history it has been ruled by the 
Democratic party. Satan’s sides are well exercised with laughter at man’s 
follies, but even his ribs might be strained when he saw a people rebelling against 
legitimate government, to be ruled by the Democratic party. The rule of the 
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majority is not government of the people. The minority has no rights that the 
majority is bound to respect. This is tyranny, 4 and the worst of tyrannies—that 
of the many headed. The rebellion of 1775 bore its natural fruit in that of 
1860. Legitimate governments fight for national aggrandizement and glory; 
we for self-destruction. Destruction of a generation’s earnings, and something 
like half a million of killed, maimed, diseased, and worn out, make one of the 
sacrifices we have paid for the sin of rebellion. And no glory was left to either 
side ; nothing but the remembrance of butchery and destruction of our own. 

“ What did we rebel for? Candour has to grant that Jefferson’s list shows no 
cause. A great ado was made about a few small taxes, and the tax of 4 tuppence’ 
on tea was made a great cause. We have lived to pay a tax of fifteen cents on 
tea for our own destruction, and taxes of from fifty to a hundred and fifty per 
cent, on everything we eat, drink, wear, and have a notion of. The rebellion 
was alone from that which, in the vernacular, is called 4 pure cussedness,’ and 
it has brought the logical retribution of 4 cussedness.’ ” 


THE REMOVAL. 

From the New York Observer. 

A nervous old gentleman, tired of trade, 

By which, though, it seems, he a fortune had made, 

Took a house ’twixt two sheds, on the skirts of the town, 
Which he meant, at his leisure, to buy and pull down. 

This thought struck his mind as he viewed nis estate ; 

But alas ! when he entered he found it too late ; 

For in each dwelt a smith—a more hard-working two 
Never hammered an anvil or put on a shoe. 

At six in the morning their anvils at work 
Awoke our new Squire, who raged like a Turk. 

“ These fellows,” he cried, “ such a clattering keep, 

I never can get above eight hours sleep ! ” 

His afternoon’s nap and his daughter’s new song * 

Were battered and spoiled by their hammers’ ding-dong. 

At last, both his spirits and health to improve, 

He cried, 44 I’ll give each fifty guineas to move ! ” 

44 Agreed,” said the pair; “ that will make us amends.” 

44 Then come home,” said the ’ Squire, “ and let us part friends. 
You Bhall eat, and we’ll drink on the joyful occasion, 

That each may live long in his new habitation ? ” 
****** 

“ Now tell,” said the ’ Squire, 44 where you each mean to move. 
I hope to some place where his trade will improve ! ” 

“Why, sir,” replied one, with a grin on his phiz, 

“ Tom Forge moves to my shop, and I move to his ! ” 


A CHANCE FOR A YOUNG PREACHER. 


From the Denver Tribune. 

Ruby Camp has a church but no preacher, and the Pilot very modestly asks the 
State press to give the matter publicity. It says : 44 If some Gospel sounder, no 
matter about creed or colour, will come along and give the boys a little straight goods 
once a week, wo dare say the boys will chip in and see that the G. S. gets three square 
meals per day, if nothing more. The boys are liberal in these matters, and if the 
right sort of fellow comes along, we believe he will strike a bonanza.” 

THE WILD BIRD’S SONG. 


What is it that the wild bird says ? 

Come listen to his song :— 

* 4 Sweet, love is of the summer time, 

And summer is not long. « 

* 4 The blossom fades upon the bough 
Before the month of June, 

And when at last the red rose copies 
She tarries but a moon. 

" Come while the earth is glad and green, 
We’ll build our nest together; 


For love is of the summer time, 

And cannot bide foul weather.” 

0 sweetheart! listen, listen well, 

Unto the wild bird’s song :— 

44 Sweet, love is of the summer time 
And summer is not long.” 

The May is white upon the hedge, 

Why should we longer tarry ? 

When hedge-rows bloom and wild birds nest, 
Then is the time to marry. 


E. A. M 
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THE METALLIZATION OF WOOD. 

44 Les Mondes” describes the following process invented by Mr. Rubennick for 
metallizing wood : 

The wood is first immersed for three or four days, according to its permeability, 
in a caustic alkaline lye (calcareous soda) at a temperature of from 75° to 90°. From 
thence it passes immediately into a path of hydrosulphite of calcium, to which is 
added after twenty-four or thirty-six hours a concentrated solution of sulphur in caus¬ 
tic potash. The duration of the bath is about 48 hours, and its temperature is from 
35° to 50°. Finally the wood is immersed for thirty or fifty hours in a hot solution 
(35° to 50°) of acetate of lead. The process, as may be seen, is a long one, but the 
results are surprising. The wood thus prepared, after having undergone a proper 
drying at a moderate temperature, acquires under a burnisher of hard wood a polished 
surface, and assumes a very brilliant metallic lustre. This lustre is still further 
increased if the surface of the wood be first rubbed with a piece of lead, tin or zinc, 
and bo afterwards polished with a glass or porcelain burnisher. The wood thus 
assumes the appearance of a true metallic mirror, and is very solid and resistant. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WILLIE JONES. 

From the Detroit Post. 

44 Pa,” asked Willie Jones, as he was studying his history lesson, 44 who was Helen 
of Troy ?” 

44 Ask your ma,” said Mr. Jones, who was not up in classic lore. 

44 Helen of Troy,” said Mrs. Jones, who was sewing a new heel on the baby’s 
shoe, 44 was a girl who used to live with us ; she came from Troy, N. Y., and wp 
found her in an intelligence office. She was the bost girl I ever had before your 
father struck Bridget.” 

44 Did pa ever strike Bridget ?” asked Willie, pricking up his ears. 

44 1 was speaking paregorically,” said Mrs. Jones. 

There was silence for a few moments ; then Willie came to another epoch in 
history. 

44 Ma, who was Marc Antony ?” 

44 An old coloured man who lived with my pa. What does it say about him there?' 

44 It says his wife’s name was Cleopatra.” 

44 The very same ! Old Cleo used to wash for us. It’s strange how they come to 
bo in that book.” 

44 History repeats itself,” murmured Jones vaguely, while Willie looked at his 
ma with wonder and admiration that one small head could carry all she knew. 
Presently he found another question to ask. 

44 Say, ma, who was Julius Caesar ?” 

44 Oh, he was one of the pagans of history,” said Mrs. Jones, trying to thread the 
point of her needle. 

44 But what made him famous ?” persisted Willie. 

44 Everything,” answered Mrs. Jones complacently; 44 he was the one who said, 

4 Eat, thou brute,’ when his horse wouldn’t take its oats. He dressed in a sheet and 
pillowcase-uniform, and when his enemies surrounded him he shouted, 4 Gimme 
liberty or gimme death,’ and ran away.” 

44 Bully for him!” remarked Willie, shutting up the book of history. 44 But say, 
ma, how came you to know so much ?” 

44 1 learned it at school,” said Mrs. Jones, with an oblique glance at Mr. Jones, 
who was listening as grave as a statue. 44 1 had superior advantages, and I paid 
attention and remembered what I heard.” 

44 Well, I say, ma, who was Horace ?” 

44 Your pa will tell you about him ; I am tired,” said Mrs. Jones. 

Then she listened with pride and approval whilp Mr. Jones informed his son 
that Horace was the author of the Tin Trumpet and a rare work on farming, and 
the people’s choice for a President, and only composed Latin verses to pass away the 
time and amuse himself. 

A worthy priest was one day walking with a Unitarian clergyman in Boston, and 
happened to pass near the churcn of the latter, on which was a clock, but just at that 
juncture the clock did not indicate the correct hour. The Unitarian imagining what might 
be passing in the other’s mind, said: 

44 Oh !you mustn’t rely upon my time, for it isn’t right. 1 * 

“My dear sir,” replied his friend, 44 it isn’t your time that I was thinking of; it’s 
your eternity !” 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of 11 A Fiery Ordeal 


f Chapter XXXV. 

Winter set ih late that year, the month of December was mild and 
unhealthy and Christmas came and went without a frost. Several cases of 
malignant fevor, and one of small-pox had Made their appearance in Mill Lane, 
the poorest and most populous street in Lancton, and the locality was carefully 
avoided in the daily walks of the school. Miss Wolf having, like most selfish 
people, an exaggerated fear of infection, absented herself from Church and all 
places of public assembly, and resolved as soon as tho pupils were gone to shut 
up the house, leave the keys in charge of Lavinia, and go off to some healthier 
locality. Lavinia would see that damp and rust did not get the upper hand, and 
if thieves broke through, they would find but little to steal, since the most 
valuable articles could be earned to Mr. Tyndall’s and left there in safety. 

" On the 21^, the day before the breaking up, Edith resolved to make a last 
attempt to see old Mrs.JBrown, and being very firmly resolvod to go and unwilling 
to risk the impediments Miss Wolf might throw in her way, she left a mes¬ 
sage for her and quitted the house unperceived. It was a dull gray afternoon, 
mild and misty, and for a little while the air and movement soemed to relieve the 
headache that had tormented her all day; but a strange weariness and giddiness 
came over her before she reached tho gamekeeper’s cottage, and Bhe was obliged 
to sit down on a stone by the roadside. She who was ordinarily a brisk and 
tireless walker, found the way interminable and dropped down exhausted on the 
bench under the cottage porch, before she could summon strength and courage to 
knock. The vivacious dog she had seen before was not there to announce a visitor, 
but her approach had probably been observed from the windows, for the door 
was opened by a tall portly old woman, whose clear eyes and iron-gray hair were 
far from indicating hor seventy years. * 

“ You ai& Mrs, Brown,” said Edith, “ I am so glad, I wanted to see yon.” 
Her voice soun<fed unnatural in her own ears. It was almost aa if it belonged to 
some one else, and it waa only by an effort that she expressed herself coherently. 

[AU Eights Reserved.] 
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The old woman looked at her curiously aud opening the door wide asked 
her to walk in. “No, no,” she responded 1 , “ we are very well here, and I want to 
speak to you alone, quite alone.” “ You can speak to me alone inside, Miss; they 
are most of them out. It is not safe to sit on that damp bench even for you 
who are young and strong.” Edith rose with great docility and followed her into 
the house, but so heavy on her was the pressure of growing illness, that it did 
not seem easy to express herself or remember exactly what she came to say; the 
lire incommoded her and she asked for a glass of water. 

“ I am afraid you do not feel well,” said Mrs. Brown. “ I have only a head¬ 
ache,” answered Edith, “ and I am a little tired.” The water seemed to relieve 
her, and as if afraid of forgetting her errand, she plunged at once into the subject 
that interested her, and asked if her hostess had ever known or heard of a Mr. 
Richard Lawson. 

, The old woman started and answered the question by another. “ What was 
Mr. Richard Lawson to you?” she asked. 

“ He was my father. Can you tell me something about him V* Mrs. Brown 
rose and stood trembling with surpressed emotion before her visitor. “ Don’t 
ask me to-day, my dear young lady,” she said. “ If I can tell you anything I 
will come to you before many days are over. Ask me nothing to-day.” 

“ But I am going away from Linsland the day after to-morrow.” 

“You shall see me or hear from me before you go.” At any other time 
Edith would have remarked the peculiarity of the old woman’s attitude, and it 
would have roused her strongest curiosity and interest, but to-day her mind 
seemed able to contain but one idea at a time. “ If you will not tell me,” she 
said, “ I had better go home at once before it gets dark.” 

“ Why not wait, Miss, till my granddaughter comes home, she will see you 
safe to Linsland.” 

“No, I must go at once, Miss Wolf will be angry.” 

“ But you are not well.” 

“ My head will be better outside,” said Edith, smiling cheer^illy and rather 
vacantly upon her. “ But you will tell me *1” 

“All that I may tell you I will.” 

She turned to the door without another word, her one idea just now was to 
get home. The errand that had brought her was all but forgotten, and she only 
remembered clearly that Mrs. Brown would be sure to tell her and that the pre¬ 
parations at home for the next day’s festivities were not nearly complete. She 
walked briskly} if a little unsteadily, down the garden path, and across the 
meadow, but little by little a strange fatiguo crept over her, and she felt as if her 
fleet were weighted with lead, and must be dragged from the ground at every step 
she took. She struggled on bravely for nearly a mile, and then as she followed a 
narrow path between a field and a wood, a trailing briar tangled itself round her 
feet and she fell, helplessly, stupidly, without even an effort to save herself. After 
a moment it occurred to her that it would not do to lie there in the path, some one 
might come and trample upon her, and she crawled to a bank just inside the 
wood where she remembered picking flowers when she last came that way. She 
would rest there for a few minutes and then go on. What she next remembered 
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was a confused waking out of a heavy slumber that mijst have lasted some time 
for the short daylight had disappeared and it was almost dark. What would 
Miss Wolf say. She struggled up but her failing limbs betrayed her and she 
recognisod the impossibility of walking to Linsland. She could not pass the night 
in the wood, Miss Wolf would not approve of that, what could she do. She must 
go back and ask Mrs. Brown, but she would rest a minute first, at present she 
could hardly drag one foot after the other, and the trees swayed before her eyes 
as if they wero going to fall upon her. She sank down on the bank and again 
the heavy slumber must have come over her, for it was quite dark when she was 
roused by the barking of a dog followed by a sories of inquisitive sniffs. She 
pushed aside the damp muzzle that was all but touching her face, and found some 
difficulty in remembering where she was. As soon as recollection did come back, 
she tried to rise, but this attempt not meeting with the approval of the dog, 
he uttered a warning growl. 44 Good dog,” said Edith, 44 I must go home,” and 
as if the sound of her voice had given a clue to the nature of the dog’s discovery, 
another voice immediately answered hers, 44 Who are you and what are you a 
doing there,” it said. 

44 1 am going home to Miss Wolfs,” Edith answered, 44 but my head aches 
and I am so tired, I have been resting.” 

44 You must a rested a goodish while, for it warnt three when you left our place. 
Grandmother she is gone up to the great house, but she told mother to tell me 
as soon as I come in to go an sec as you had got home all right. I didn’t 
expect to find you on the road, not as you are exactly on the road, and I shouldn’t 
a found you at all if it hadn’t been for Pincher. Its lucky as I brought the 
lantern.” He lit it as he spoke, and threw its light full on Edith. Her bonnet 
crushed and battered, was hanging down her back, and her dress bore traces of 
her fall and station on the damp earth of the bank. She reminded Jem Brown 
of nothing so much as the drunken men he was accustomed to see on the road 
about the time of Warrington fair, but he had an idea that her age and sex ren¬ 
dered intoxication improbable, and also that there was no convenient public 
house near where she could have indulged a passion for strong drink. 44 You 
must get up,” he said, 44 and come along o’ me.” 

44 1 am so tired,” she murmured. 

44 Then I’ll cut you a stick, a good un,” and he immediately attacked a stout 
sapling with his knife. Jem was both big enough and strong enough to have 
afforded her considerable assistance, but he had just reached that uncomfortable 
age when respect for feminity verges on fear, and he dared not touch the young 
lady. The stick proved of very slight use, and they had hardly got back to the 
path before Edith again asked to rest, and Jem scratched his head in perplexity, 
as in spite of his encouraging remark that they* should do it in no time, she 
sank down again once more. 

44 You are a sitting on you’re bonnet, and that* grass ’ill wet you through an 1 
through,” he said despairingly, but she showed a philosophical indifference in 
regard to both bonnet and wet grass. 

44 You aint took nothing, I.sposef’he continued, putting the question as 
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delicately as he could. “If you aint, its my opinion as you are powerful bad 
and wont never walk to Linsland to-night. My eyes, if she aint going to sleep. 
I best get something to take her home if its only a wheelbarrow, and its only a 
wheelbarrow &s could go along here. Miss,” he shouted, “I am going to fetch 
help, I must take the lantern for it is as dark as pitch now, an’ I can go twice as 
quick with it, but I’ll leave Pincher, an’ there wont nobody meddle with you 
when he is by. You aint afraid V Edith asked nothing but to be left where 
she was and seemed relieved to find he no longer urged her to walk. He drew 
a string from his pocket, tied Pincher to a stake in the hedge by her Bide, and 
having enjoined on him to guard her, started at full speed in the direction of his 
home, while Pincher creeping close to his charge, laid himself down with his head 
on her lap, and his body protected from the damp ground by her dress. The 
winter night was damp and chill, but the fever rendered her for the present 
insensible to cold. Her head and hands were burning hot, but if it had not 
been for the throbs in her temples she would have felt tolerably comfortable. 
It was such a relief to have giveiYup that desperate attempt to walk. 

Jem being fleet of foot and exceedingly anxious to lose no time, was not long 
in reaching home, and bursting into the family living room, where, in conse¬ 
quence of the grandmother’s late return, they were still at tea, 

“ Here’s a rummy go,” he exclaimed; “ Pincher found her in the wood, and 
she is that queer as I don’t know what to make of her. She goes to sleep while 
you speak to her, and she crawls like a snail when she tries to walk. Father, if 
we don’t take the donkey or the wheelbarrow or something an get her home, 
she’ll stay there all night.” 

“ Where is she ?” asked Brown. 

“ On the path between Little wood and the Dell field, and Pincher’s a mind¬ 
ing her.” 

All old Mrs. Brown’s usual composure and deliberation seemed to have left 
her. “Take the donkey cart,” she said, “ and do all you can for her ; it would be 
the wish of them I need not mention—and when you know what I know, you 
will be glad you did not show her disrespect.” 

Brown and his wife exchanged a glance; when their mother spoke as she did 
now they never disobeyed her and had indeed no desire to do so in the present 
instance. 

. “The donkey cart nor nothing else cant be got no nearer than the next field, 
cos of the stumps an the style an she is a goodish way from the style,” said Jem, “an 
you needn’t expect her to walk none.” 

“We’ll got her over the ground somehow,” responded his father. Her 
weight would not tax his strength much and he was troubled by none of Jem’s 
scruples. 

The feasibility of borrowing some more rapid conveyance than the donkey cart 
was discussed and overruled on account of the time likely to be lost in going to 
the nearest neighbour’s, besides it was thought the cart could profit by a certain 
wide gap to get one field nearer than any other vehicle could do, and the game- 
keeper, followed by both his boys, left the house to harness the donkey. By the 
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time they were ready to start, the old woman with her > head and shoulders well 
muffled up had joined them. 

“ Why you don’t mean as you are going granny,” exclaimed her son. You 
’ill catch your death of asthma, for its a raw night an setting in to rain. Better 
let Rebecca go,” he continued when his mother insisted that some woman ought 
to be with the sick girl, and the substitution was made, the grandmother agitate 
ed and uneasy returned to* the fireside, and her daughter-in-law* took her place. 

The light of the lantern flashed in her eyes roused Edith from her lethargy. 

41 I must go home,” she murmured, stirring uneasily. 

“ My dear, that is just where we have come to take you,” answered Brown. 
“ Mother, get on the other side of her. There, that is it,” he continued, as 
between them they raised her to her feet. 

“Go in front, Jem, and light us; you Tom bring along her bonnet or any¬ 
thing else as drops off her.” • 

“ I am so tired, let me rest a moment,” said the invalid again before they 
had gone half way to the style where the cart was stationed, but they supported 
her, coaxed her and finally got her over the style and safe into the donkey cart, 
where she reclined supported by Mrs. Brown. 

Miss Wolf may be forgiven some annoyance at seeing her teacher, who had 
gone out without her permission, return in this undignified manner lying down 
in the straw in a donkey cart, wet and soiled, and conducted by these exceedingly 
vulgar people; but the poor girl's pitiable condition ought to have mollified 
her, and the gamekeeper unceremoniously told her it was wasting her breath to 
blow up a “ poor creeter as couldn’t take it half in.” In spite of this remon¬ 
strance she gave vent to some exceedingly acrimonious remarks, and was with 
difficulty persuaded to allow Mrs. Brown to go upstairs and undress the invalid. 
It would never do to allow the teacher to occupy her usual place in the 
dormitory, and although the room lately occupied by Mrs. Ewing was vacant, 
Miss Wolf ordered Edith’s bedding to be carried up to a garret room next to the 
one occupied by Betsy, and spread on a bedstead that had lost a leg and 
consequently been banished from the dormitory. 

“ A nice place to put a young lady !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown in indignation, 
as she and Betsy arranged an old wooden chair and a piece of board under the 
unsupported corner of the bodstead. “If the poor child gets over this she wont 
owe any thanks to your missis.” Betsy was not at all inclined to take up the 
cudgels for her employer, but she was fond of Miss Lawson and readily promised 
to bring her a cup of tea and keep an eye on her during the night, while Mrs. 
Brown, having done what she could to make her charge comfortable, went down 
to have a word with Miss Wolf. 

“ Maam,” she said, “ being a mother of daughters, which you are not”— 
Miss Wolf gave a sniff of indignation—“ not as I would say my daughters are of 
the same station as Miss Lawson, but we are all flesh and blood after all, I cant 
go away without saying a word for that poor young creeter up there. She is 
very bad, and had hought to have a doctor brought to her. My husband will 
fetch Mr. Lambert in no time if you say the word. Though perhaps you’d be 
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ashamed to have a doctor /?ee her in the room where you have put her. I should 
I know.” The good woman’s voice was getting louder and louder, Miss Wolf 
was not only suffocated with indignation but seriously uneasy lest the members 
of her housekold should learn more than she chose them to know. 

u Go away,” she said in wrathful but smothered tones, “ I am not accustom¬ 
ed to have low persons like you intruding here. Miss Lawson must be low 
herself and fond of low company to have gone near you.” 

Mrs. Brown passed over the insult to herself, but she ventured a prophecy 
that the day would come when Miss Wolf would not be considered good enough 
to tie Miss Lawson’s shoe string, and repeated her request in regard to the doc¬ 
tor. Miss Wolf promised to see about it in the morning and thus got rid of her 
unwelcome visitor. Prone to judge others by herself, she believed a great part 
of her teacher’s illness to be assumed to cover her disgraceful absence and avert 
the reproaches she had justly merited. 

Chapter XXXVI. 

The mild dull weather of the previous evening continued on the morning of 
the great breaking-up day. The air was foggy and the ground water-soaked, 
but the rain had ceased and the spirits of most of the inmates of the Academy 
were far too good to be damped by the gloomy weather. Indeed many of those 
who hoped they were about to bid an eternal farewell to Linsland were so 
uproariously happy that mild Mrs. Simpson found it altogether impossible to 
control them. 

During the early morning, passed by the boarders in the delightful occupa¬ 
tion of packing their trunks, it was still possible to preserve some semblance of 
order and discipline, but when at nine o’clock the day pupils arrived exhilarated 
by the thought of the five weeks’ holiday before them, and lacking the ballast 
supplied by the usual tasks, and routine, Mrs. Simpson sat down and gave up 
the battle in despair. A severe attack of croup that had seized little Sammy 
kept Mrs. Tyndal at home on this day when her presence would have been parti¬ 
cularly useful to her cousin, and every pupil in the house was aware that Miss 
Lawson was unable to leave her room. All check being thus removed, it is not 
wonderful that liberty degenerated into license, and loud talking and rough play 
became the order of the day. 

It had always been Miss Wolf’s custom to remain invisible on the morning 
of breaking-up day until the reading of the report at eleven o’clock. She was 
the high priestess on that important occasion and did not choose to mar the 
effect of her entrance in full dress and dignity by any previous appearance. Another 
reason for retirement was furnished by the fact that the absence of her cousin 
and Edith had left her much to attend to in the way of bills and reports, for in 
her frugally conducted establishment, a card announcing the number of marks 
attained in each study was given to the pupils in place of the prizes usually 
awarded. This, and a written summary read by Miss Wolf, in which praise or 
blame sometimes depended on other considerations than merit, was felt to be 
hardly sufficient to take the place of substantial reward, and to induce earnest 
and patient striving in the direction of proficiency and good conduct. Even Miss 
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Wolfs dignity of manner and the glories of the trailed violet silk dress which 
only saw the light on this and similar great occasions, could only dazzle the 
young and timid, and utterly failed to produce a profound impression on the 
bolder and more cynical of the pupils. Sarah Mills was not the only one who 
sneered at the entire proceedings and disparaged the slight refreshment which 
served as the signal to disperse the day scholars and such of the boarders as 
were not to remain to -dinner. Sarah declared the currant wine was half 
vinegar, and counted the cost of the carraway seeds that replaced the absent 
currants in the farewell cake, but then Sarah in spite of some good qualities was 
the reprobate of the school and quite disposed to be unusually unruly on this 
particular morning. 

The uproar at last became so great as to draw Miss Wolf from her dignified 
seclusion, and disregarding all precedent, she entered the school room suddenly 
just as Betsy on her knees was endeavouring to repair the damage caused by 
the overthrow of an inkstand. Half across the cover of the teacher’s table the 
black stream had travelled before it reached the floor, and Miss Wolfs sorely 
tried temper gave way at the sight. She cast a withering glance at harassed 
Mrs. Simpson and another almost as bad at Sarah Mills, who was applying blot¬ 
ting paper to the cloth, and then turned to Betsy, “ Go upstairs,” she said, 
“ and tell Miss Lawson to come down at once and keep order here.” 

“ Lor maam,” responded Betsy, “ Miss Lawson cant come down for she has 
been that bad all night and that burnt up with fever that lay in her bed she 
couldn’t, and stretched out on the bare boards was where I found her this 
morning.” 

Miss Lawson was a favourite in the house, already indignant comment had 
been made on the fact that she had been banished to the garret and no doctor 
called in to see her; a murmur passed like a breeze among the scholars as they 
listened to Betsy’s words, and Sarah Mills uttered the wish of them all when she 
implored Miss Wolf to send for Doctor Lambert. 

“ And pray what do you know about her illness, Sarah ?” asked Miss Wolf. 
“Probably she has only a headache.” 

“No indeed, <e looks dreadful!” exclaimed Sarah and then stopped 
confused. 

“ You have se* dr then V 1 

Sarah hung heL head. “Yes,” she said, “I went to see how she was, and 
afterward I took her my pillow because it was soft, and my cologne bottle.” 

Miss Wolf looked round on the school. “ Have any of you others been to 
Miss Lawson’s room 1” If they had they were not bold enough to avow it, and 
she continued, “ As for you, Sarah, you will remain in your bedroom during the 
reading of the report, and not come down again until the day pupils have left 
the house. In going to Miss Lawson’s room without my permission you took a 
most unwarrantable liberty.” 

“ I did not know you would mind,” began Sarah. She was not to return to 
Linsland after the holidays, and to be separated from her friends without oven 
the privilege of saying good-bye, was a bitter trial to her. The tears rose to her 
eyes and a sob checked her utterance. More than one voice was raised to plead 
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for her, but it was in vayi. Miss Wolf inarched the culprit upstairs before her 
into the dormitory, and locked both doors, removing the keys lest some officious 
friend should attempt a release. Sarah had sobbed on her way upstairs and she 
continued to«do so for some time after Miss Wolf had retreated to her room, but 
she was not a girl to submit quietly to her fate, and she immediately began to cast 
about her for a means of escape. In the direction of the doors nothing was to 
be done, but the farthest window in the room opened close to an angle in the 
outer wall formed by the landing of the back staircase, the sash of the window 
that served to light the stairs was raised, and if she could only bridge the comer 
between the two windows the prisoner would be at liberty. For a moment 
she found nothing that could serve her purpose. Bed slats were too narrow and 
two short, she laid one across the chasm, but dared not venture on it, and as she 
prepared reluctantly to draw it back, she was startled by some one running up 
the back stairs. The intruder proved to be Jem Tyndal, and the two were soon 
deep in a low voiced consultation as to the best ways and means of delivering 
the captive. At last Sarah thought of the long wardrobe, a shelf was easily 
removed and one end being passed out of the window was seized and held in 
position by Jem, while Sarah, daring and sure of foot, crossed it easily, and soon 
stood beside her chum and confidant. Miss Wolf was not likely to leave her 
room again till the report, and her window looked the other way, but they judged 
it well to draw in the tell tale plank and place it unobtrusively against the 
wall, and then feeling that the Rubicon was passed, they laid their heads 
together to plan further mischief. The device they hit upon was not quite novel, 
but it was, undoubtedly, well calculated to mortify Miss Wolf and amuse her 
scholars; and to pass the time until the scheme could be put in execution, Sarah 
held a reception in the back kitchen, her particular friends being warned of her 
esoape and brought there by J em Tyndal, who also found time for a quick run 
home, and a visit to the box in which he kept his private treasures. “ You 
have found one V* asked Sarah, as she opened the door for him on his return. 

“ Yes, and the string too.” 

“ A long one I” 

“ Longer than you will want ever so much.” 

Their consultation was interrupted by the ringing of the bell. It was time 
for the scholars to take their places on the benches arranged in the hall opposite 
the stairs, on the lower steps of which Miss Wolf was accustomed to stand 
while reading the report. She had thus an excellent view of the school and was 
in full evidence herself. Into the open space in front of her each pupil was 
expected to step as his or her name was pronounced, and to dare the general 
scrutiny was a painful ordeal to the more timid children when they were men¬ 
tioned in any but laudatory terms. To-day there was terror to many in the 
rustle of Miss Wolfs well-known silk dress as she swept across the upper land¬ 
ing, and a hush fell on them all as she descended the stairs stiff and stately in a 
cap of faultless make and her very best front. For an instant her eye roved 
severely over the assembly, and then unfolding the formidable document in her 
hand, she began to read. The excitement was moderate as long as she confined 
herself to safe topics, such as her own motherly sentiments, conscientious endea- 
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vours, and great responsibility ; even when she condemned the general want of 
industry and application only the most tender consciences felt themselves per¬ 
sonally alluded to; but to be called by name and held up to public reprobation 
was a trial which Miss Wolf knew how to make particularly seven) if the pupil 
was about to be withdrawn from her motherly supervision. On the present 
occasion the preceptress was less disposed to mercy than usual; and attention 
was divided between Jem Tyndal who was receiving punishment with ironic 
gestures of contrition, and Susannah Wood who was sobbing softly in anticipa¬ 
tion of her turn behind a small and dingy pocket handkerchief, when suddenly a 
cry, low, but full of anguish, drew every eye to Miss Wolf. Few had seen her 
cap and front rise from her head with a sudden jerk and mount upwards drawn 
by some invisible agency, but all beheld her as bald, bewildered, horror-stricken, 
she turned to rush up the staircase and hide her ignominy in her own room. 
Unfortunately she lost all memory of the long train that had been curled roiyid 
and allowed to repose in graceful folds in front of her, and her feet becoming 
entangled in it, she fell back into the hall in the midst of the screams and shouts 
of laughter of the children. Mrs. Simpson made an effort to go to her help, but 
while she struggled through the ranks, Betsy forestalled her, and coming from her 
station at the kitchen door, dragged her mistress to her feet and snatching off her 
blue checked apron, covered the poor bald head with it. t£ There, maam,” she said, 
“ go upstairs and put on another cap or you’ill catch your death of cold ; and never 
you mind these children, they don’t mean no harm.” Before she finished Miss 
Wolf had gained her own room and shut herself in. Tears of rage and mortifi¬ 
cation fell from her eyes, but she little thought that the worst was still to come. 
Her fall had given Sarah ample time to make her escape down the back stairs 
with her spoil. “ What shall we do with them ?” she exclaimed, holding up the 
cap and wig when her accomplice joined her in the back kitchen. 

“That was a spree,” cried Jem, writhing with laughter. “It is the best 
fun I ever had.” 

“ But what shall wo do with them V’ repeated Sarah, her cheeks flushed 
crimson and her black eyes sparkling with mischief. 

“ Show them to the others and walk them in pcrcession ,” suggested Jem, 
roused to emulation by his companion’s daring and the shouts and tumult in the 
hall. Sarah disengaged the wig from the fish-hook entangled in it, and then 
seizing a long handled broom, reversed it and pinned her prize on the upper end. 
“ You carry it,” she said, handing the trophy to Jem, and resolved not to be 
outdone, he marched across the kitchen, opened the hall doc* and shouted, 
“ Follow my leader !” 

Instantly wild excitement took possession of the common herd, and with 
the exception of Susannah Wood and a few of the very good little girls, they 
all formed into a double line and followed the banner across the kitchen and out 
into the street. Mrs. Simpson made one last hopeless effort to restrain them, 
and then finding nothing better to do, and overcome with the horror of the 
situation, fainted in Betsy’s arms and thus left the scholars to their own devices. 
“ Sing all of you,” shouted Jem, and sing they did, to a variety of tunes and in 
some cases to no tune at all, a doggerel that had long had the secret run of the 
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school and held Miss Wojf up to ridicule and contempt. All voices that were 
not choked by laughter rose high and shrill, and Jem flourished the broomstick 
at the chorus 

t 11 Old mother Wolf’s a conceited old prig, 

And she has a bald head under her wig.” 

Up and down the streets and lanes of the village, avoiding only the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his father’s shop, Jem with his banner waved aloft and Sarah by his 
side led his screaming and shouting band, while dogs barked, groups formed in 
the street, and a growing crowd followed behind. Unpopular as Miss Wolf 
was in Linsland, it was hardly to be expected that the more orderly and respect¬ 
able of the inhabitants would countenance these proceedings. The percesdon 
was soon brought to a stop by the butcher and the parish clerk, who happened 
to be buying his dinner at the time. “ Don’t you think there has been about 
enough of this 1” asked stout Mr. Stinger, planting his broad person decorated with 
a blue apron full in the path of the advancing column. “ Little gals among you 
too,” he added, glancing along the line to see if his own daughter was among 
the delinquents; that prudent young lady had however retreated at the first 
sight of her rubicond papa and rejoined the innocents at the Academy. 

“ Hawful I call it!” chimed in Dibden the clerk. “ No sort of respect for 
your holders and pastors and masters. You hought to be hashamed to set a 
bad hexample to the poor children of the parish, who have not had your had- 
vantages. Besides you must hall grow hold if you live long henough.” 

Years ago, when he first entered on his semi-sacerdotal functions, Dibden 
had been reproached with dropping his hs, and he had since striven to atone for 
the sins of his youth, and re-establish a fair average with such good effect that 
aspiration had become a habit that under the least excitement would crop out 
in unconventional places. 

Neither Dibden nor the butcher inspired Jem with any great awe, possibly 
because he perceived that they were both secretly enjoying the fun, but he no 
sooner caught sight of his uncle Jackson’s dogcart, which was coming down the 
hill in front of them, than he fled ignominiously, and deprived of their leader the 
entire band melted away as if by magic. “ Here, Charles, run home with these 
to Miss Wolf,” said Stinger, as still heaving with surpressed merriment, he raised 
the insulted cap and wig from the muddy road where Jem had abandoned them, 
and handed them to his assistant. Charles was nothing loath. He was keep¬ 
ing company with Betsy, and glad of every opportunity of exchanging a word, 
but Mrs. Stinger interfered and proposed first enveloping them in paper, since 
Miss Wolf’s heart would be broken if the articles were openly carried home to 
her. “ Then I should think her heart is pretty well broke already, poor old 
girl,” remarked her husband as he handed her an old newspaper. 

" It was the queerest sight I ever see,” said Charles as he gave the parcel to 
Betsy. “To see them children a singin’ and screamin’ behind the old lady’s wig 
was as good as a play.” * 

“Well,” answered Betsy, “she aint treated them as she had oughter. There 
was Miss Lavinia as she served that bad as it was shameful, and Miss Lawson as 
is lying in the garret on what may be her dyin’ bed and never a doctor near her, 
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and it aint often as the boarders have had a full meal^and the others knows it, 
so its no wonder they cut up crusty and shame her before all the place.” 

“ You don’t look starved,” answered Charles, apparently taking the measure 
of Betsy’s condition by passing his arm round her waist, “but perlmps you are 
one of the good sort as thrives anywhere, a donkey as will pick up a livin’ on any 
common, even short commons, not as you are a donkey by no manner of means.” 

Betsy took the compliment as it was intended, but she had little time for 
love making that day, and what with speeding the departing pupils and prepar¬ 
ing dinner for those who were not to leave until the afternoon, the unfortunate 
invalid received but scanty attention, and was left to fight unaided the malady 
that burnt and tortured her. When at four o’clock Betsy found herself free to 
run upstairs with a cup of surreptitious broth, she was startled by the progress 
the illness had made. What was to be done 1 To appeal to Miss Wolf was 
useless, and throwing her apron over her head she ran to Mrs. Tyndal’s ahd 
briefly related the events of the day, ending with a prayer that Mrs. Tyndal 
would come to the academy, for what with Miss Wolf who secluded herself in 
her room, Mrs. Simpson who was threatened with another fainting fit, and Miss 
Lawson who looked as if she were dying, it was enough to drive one distracted. 

Chapter XXXVII. 

Half an hour later, Miss Wolf, musing bitterly by the dull fire in her grate, 
was disturbed by a knock at the door and the sound of a well known voice 
calling her name. Her hands still trembling with anger she adjusted her second 
best cap and front, and then opened the door. “ Oh dear cousin Melissa,” cried 
Lavinia, making a movement as if to embrace her relative, “ I am so sorry.” 

Melissa drew coldly back. “So you ought to be,” she said, “it was all your 
fault. You should have been here. You can come now when it is too late to 
be of any use.” 

Lavinia had too keen a perception of the mortification her cousin had 
suffered to resent the injustice of the speech. “ I could not leave poor little 
Sammy, he has been very ill all day, and now, though he is a little better, I 
cannot remain long away from home,” she answered gently, “and indeed Melissa 
you take it too much to heart.” 

“Too much to heart!” exclaimed Miss Wolf, her voice rising almost to a 
scream. “ Perhaps you don’t know that they carried my things on a broomstick 
through the street. I saw them from this window, on a broomstick, my cap 
and my —— 

“ I know, I know, cousin,” interrupted Mrs. Tyndal. “ It was shameful, it 
was cruel, but for all that it is your mistaken way of looking at things that 
causes half the sting. There is not a person in Linsland that does not guess 
your age within a year or so. They know you are growing old and that you are 
bald. If you will but accept these facts simply and naturally, the very children 
will cease to find them ridiculous, and as every age has its pleasures, you will be 
all the happier for renouncing the dreams and follies that belong only to youth/ 
“Even you turn upon, me,” cried Melissa. ' * 
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“ Never,” said Laving, “ it is because of my true affection for you that 1 
try to tell you the truth.” 

“Affection ! yes, affection,” she sneered, “ why it is all the same to you that 
those wretched children have gone without even a word of rebuke. Tf I could 
have my will they should smart for this day’s work.” 

“Melissa, for heaven’s sake remember they are children,” cried Lavinia. 
Her cousin’s exceeding bitterness revolted her, and she turned to another subject 
and spoke of Edith Lawson’s illness. 

“She ill!” cried Melissa, “shamming illness, you mean, to avoid me and 
her duty.” 

“Indeed she is seriously ill, and for your own sake, cousin, 1 should advise 
you to send for a medical man.” 

“Let her go to the hospital. I am thankful to say she leaves here to 
mqtrow morning and I see the last of her.” 

“ Surely you will not send her to the hospital!” , 

“ You can take her to your house if you are so fond of her.” 

“That is impossible. With all those children I dare not risk it.” 

“ She cannot remain here, for I shall shut the house and go to London 
immediately.” 

“ You are going to London V 1 

“ Yes,” said Miss Wolf resolutely. “ You cannot expect me to go on living 
in Linsland. Even before this affair, ever since your marriage the place had 
become distasteful to me. I shall see the agents and sell the furniture and 
goodwill for what they will fetch.” 

“ But cousin it seems to me you are throwing up your means of living, and 
at your age.” 

“ No more allusions to my ago if you please,” interrupted Melissa angrily, 
“ and as to my means of living, you should have thought of that before you 
deserted me.” All the bitterness of her soul, all the loss she had experienced 
broke forth in the words, and so intense was her selfishness that for the moment 
she really considered herself injured and defrauded by her cousin’s marriage. 
Lavinia saw the hopelessness of reasoning. “I must go,” she said rising, “but 
I hope you will allow me to send Mr. Lambert. It might be very awkward for 
you, cousin, if anything should happen, and you had not called in a medical man. 
There would have to be an investigation I suppose.” 

Miss Wolfs imagination pictured in lively colours a coroner’s inquest and 
an impertinent lawyer dwelling on the events of that most humiliating day, and 
she answered readily, “ Send him if you like. His visit can be deducted from 
her salary.” 

“About salary,” said Mrs. Tyndal, “would you like me to pay Mrs. 
Simpson, it would save you the trouble.” 

Miss Wolf declared that Mrs. Simpson deserved to be fined rather than paid, 
but she finally yielded to her,cousin’s representations and handed her the money. 

Lavinia immediately took her leave and after a brief interview with Mrs 
Simpson, rushed home to assure herself that Sammy had not had a relapse 
during her absence. Sammy was all right, but Jem had had an exceedingly 
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unpleasant and novel experience, llis father, usually the most indulgent of 
parents, had, profiting by his wife’s absence, requested his company in a back 
room and vigorously introduced him to a few twigs pulled from a birch broom, 
having first declared that his offence was aggravated by the fact that he had led 
a girl astray from the path of obedience and rectitude. Jem was too magnani¬ 
mous or too proud to assert that the leading astray had been mostly on the 
other side, but perhaps the correction served to teach him that unlawful 
pleasures are apt to exact their price, a lesson most people do not learn till later 
in life. 

For Miss Wolf the annoyances of the day were not yet over. Mr. Lambert, 
sent by Lavinia, visited his patient and then insisted on seeing her. He 
pronounced the young lady very ill and did not conceal his conviction that she 
had been and was being neglected. 

“Is her disease infectious !” asked Miss Wolf. Mr. Lambert thought v$ry 
possibly it was, but would be better able to give an opinion on that point in the 
morning. He would call about ten, and thereupon uncomfortably conscious of a 
twinkle called into his eye by the remembrance of a scene he had that day 
witnessed from his window, he departed hurriedly. 

The lady of the Academy rose early the next morning, and it was still 
hardly light when sho sent Betsy to order a fly to come from the Red Bull by 
half-past eight. “ Has Miss Lawson had her breakfast V ’ she asked soon after 
her return. 

“ Lor no, she aint able to take no breakfast. I took her a cup of tea when 
you had yours, and put it to her lips was all I could coax her to do.” 

“ Get her up, dress her and pack up her clothes.” 

“The Lord forgive you, maam ! Do you want to kill her?” 

“ If I wanted to kill her I should not have sent for Mr. Lambert last night. 
He said she must have special care and I am going to send her where he will 
be able to sec that she gets it.” 

Betsy ceased to remonstrate. What Mr. Lambert had advised must be 
right, and as he sometimes received patients to board at his house, she jumped to 
the conclusion that the sick girl was to be taken there, and calling a friend, who 
had just looked in, to help her, she went up to the garret. To collect the poor 
girl’s few possessions and stuff them into her trunk was easy enough, but it 
was quite another matter when it became necessary to dress the patient. Edith 
herself was over submissive, for it had become impressed upon her mind that the 
time to leave Linsland had arrived. Her very thoughts seemed numbed, but 
she dimly seized the idea that she was going to London to see Mrs. Ewing, so 
beyond an occasional pitiful prayer for a moment’s rest, she made no opposition, 
but she could not control the failing limbs and the heavy head, and when it 
became necessary to set her on her feet, it was all that one of the girls could do 
to hold her up, while the other fastened strings and hooks. 

“ I’m thinking we’ll have to carry her down the stairs, Liddy,” said Betsy. 

Edith uttered a feeble protest which they understood to mean that she 
would walk. 

“ So you shall, bless you,” said Betsy. “You will feel no end better when 
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you have had a drop of top,” but she shook her head at her friend as she spoke, 
being well aware that the promised tea would accomplish no miracles. 

The dressing had proved a slow business, it was already past nine and Miss 
Wolf was in a fever of impatience as she watched them coming downstairs. 

“ Pick her up, Liddy, it’s cruel to torment her by letting her pretend to 
walk,” said Betsy: and the two strong girls soon carried the invalid downstairs 
and across the hall. “ Ill go with her, maam,” Betsy oalled to her mistress as 
they paused to allow the fly to come as near the gate as possible. 

“ I can't spare you,” answered Miss Wolf from a safe distance. “ Your 
friend may go if she likes.” 

“ Can't spare me! why I can go to Mr. Lambert's and be back in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“ Who said anything about Mr. Lambert's ; she's going to the hospital at 
Warrington.” 

“The horspital!” screamed Betsy, “then I say it would be kinder to kill 
her at once and put her out of her misery than to jolt her all the way to 
Warrington.” 

Edith heard the word hospital and for a moment there floated before her 
mind the memory of things she had heard, of cruel operations, of secret suf¬ 
ferings dragged to light in the sight of a host of careless students, and weakly, 
helplessly she began to cry, while the two girls were inclined to do the same. 

(To be continued.) 


11 Yes, Bah,” said Brudder Johnsing, “ Ef de descendants of de rooster what 
crowed at Peter was to make a noise ebery time a lie is told, der would be sech a noise 
in de world dat yer couldn’t heah de hens cackle.” 


“THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STAGE!” 


Only a murmur, as the aotor died, 

From parted lips, yet ripe with laughter 
crept. 

He wept not for the fading past, nor sigh’d 
To leave the present: as we watched he 
slept. 

The old, sad smile, softer than any song, 

Game back for one short moment, as the 
cage 

Of life was closing; then he Bpoke : “ They’re 
wrong t 

“ The wrong side of the Btage ! ” 

Old, dying friend I were you then wandering 
Back to the busy scenes of industry ? 

Was it some melody you tried to sing, 

Or happy memory was passing by ? 


Did you desire, half-dreaming, to prolong 
The fancies of a lifetime, and enioy 
Once more in recollection, moaning “Wrong! 
“ The wrong side of the stage 1 ” 

Or was it—yes, it must have been—old friend, 
Bright golden mirrors you were looking 
through ? 

When all desire of life was at an end 

Visions of happiness appeared to you, 

And as your tired thoughts were borne along 
From merry childhood to advancing age, 
You thought of those you left, and said, 
“ They’re wrong! 

“ The wrong side of the stage f ” 

—C. S., in the Theatre. 


THE DUDE. 


“ What is the dude, papa V* she said, 
With sweet, inquiring eyes,, 

And to the knowledge seeking maid, 
Her daddy thus replies: 


“ A weak moustache, a cigarette, 

A thirteen button vest, r 
A curled rim hat—a minaret— 

Two watch chains cross the breast. 


•A pair of bangs, a lazy drawl, 
^Llackadaisy air; 

For gossip at the dub or ball, 
Some little past ‘affair.’ 


Two pointed shoes, two spindle Bhanks, 
Complete the nether charms ; 

And follow fitly in the ranks 
The two bow-legged arms. 


An empty head, a buffoon’s sense, 

A poising attitude: 

•By Jove l 7 ^ Egad I’ ‘But aw I* ‘Im¬ 
mense V 

All these make up the dude.” 

—Philadelphia Preet. 
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A PART OF THE NAVAJO’S MYTHOLOGY.* 

BY W. MATTHEWS* 

(i Continued from Vol . ///., No. 9.) 

Until they came up from the fourth world, all the people spoke one 
language ; but when they walked out.from the lake their tongues became twisted ; 
they began to speak in diverse ways, and there were many who could not 
understand one another. So after these deaths occurred they concluded to 
divide themselves into bands, according to language, and to separate. Those 
who dwelt in the mountains in the lower world became the people of the 
mountains. On this other tribes—Utes, Apaches, Pueblos, etc.—went off, 
each under a different master or guide, who showed them where they were 
to dwell; but the Navajos remained undisturbed in the centre of the earth. ^ 
Now, the first man and the first woman thought it would be better if the 
sky had more lights, for there were times when the moon did not shine at 
night. So they gathered a number of fragments of sparkling mica of which to 
make stars; and the first man proceeded to lay out a plan of the heavens, on 
the ground. He put a little fragment in the north, where he wished to have 
the star that would never move, and he placed near it seven great pieces, which 
are the seven stars we behold in the north now. He put a great bright one in 
the south, another in the east and a third in the west, and then went on to plan 
various constellations; when along came the coyote, who, seeing that three of 
the pieces were red, exclaimed : “ These shall be my stars and I will place them 
where I think best;” so he put them in situations corresponding to places that 
three great red stars now occupy amid the celestial lights. Before the first man 
got through with his work, the coyote became impatient, and saying: “Oh i 
they will do as they are,” he hastily gathered the fragments of mica, threw 
them upwards, and blew a strong breath after them. Instantly they struck the 
sky. Those to which locations had been assigned adhered in their proper 
places, but the others were scattered at random, and in formless clusters over 
the firmament. 

Having made the stars, first man and first woman lengthened the seasons 
which before had been very short, and they caused the moon to so change its 
form as to mark off the year into twelve parts. They did this in council with 
Coyote, and the latter laid out the months in a row before him and gave to 
each one the name it now bears. # 

The year that these things were done, snow fell for the first time; it was 
then dry and nutritious like meal, it could be boiled into mush or baked into 
bread, and the people might have lived on it forever, had not the Coyote, one 
day, when he was very thirsty and no water was at hand, put some of the snow 
into a dish and melted it on the fire. Ever since that time snow turns into 
water when heated, and cannot be used as food. When the first woman saw 
what the Coyote had done, she reproached him, saying: u See what folly you have 
been guilty of. Hereafter the people will have nothing to live on, for you have 
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caused their food to melt into water.” “ I know more of this than you do,” 
replied Coyote. “ When the snow melts in the spring it will nourish the grasses 
on the mountains, and when its water flows into the valleys, the people will pour 
it over theii* corn-fields and make as good food out of it as it was before I 
changed it.” 

It was the Coyote who brought from the fourth world the seeds of the com 
and other valuable plants, and planted them in the ground for the benefit of the 
people. 

Now, all the tribes of men lived happily and increased in number for 
twelve years; but at the end of that time they had, by their folly and dis¬ 
obedience, so offended the first man and the first woman that the latter deter¬ 
mined to chastise them, so she created a number of destroyers. First was 
Y&itso, a being in human shape, taller than any mountain in the Navajo country 
and fleet and voracious as he was tall. He had followers of colossal size, but 
not as tall as he. The next were two great beings, as male and female, named 
Tsindhale , who had human heads, but the wings, plumage, and talons of eagles. 
They could pounce on a man and bear him off as easily as a hawk carries a little 
fledgling. Another instrument of vengeance was a great animal called Dehjeth , 
who had the form of an antelope, and another was TsUa-lioltsil-tahli , a giant 
who dwelt on the side of a precipice, along the face of which ran a narrow trail 
much frequented by the Indians. When a man tried to pass along the trail, the 
giant would kick him into the abyss below. The monster himself could not 
fall, however, for his hair grew into the rock like the roots of a cedar. Besides 
these, there were some strange-looking people, Bmthje Ahani, who dwell/ 
together in a beautiful house. They had many handsome objects strewn around 
the door to entice the curious, and other things were displayed inside. When 
the charmed victim entered, he was slain with a mere glance of the eye. These 
plagues devoured the people until very few were left. The vast ruins scattered 
everywhere over the Navajo land and beyond it, were once inhabited by 
Indians, and testify to the great number of the children of men, before the first 
woman let loose her scourges upon them. 

At this time the first man and the first woman lived on a mountain to the 
north-west of the Navajo country. One day first woman went out and found a 
female child lying on the ground. Tier heart was beginning to soften towards 
man. She felt that she had wrought evil enough for them, so she took the 
infant to her house to rear. The girl Estsdnatlehi , took but four days to roach 
maturity. * 

On the fifth day she went out for fuel, and when she came back she told 
her foster-parents (whom she now called “father” and “mother,” and who in 
turn called her “daughter,”) that there had suddenly appeared to her in the 
woods a man who had stood and looked at her. This occurred four days in 
succession, and each time first man went out to look for the track of the 
stranger, but he saw only tw o foot-prints, as of a man who had taken but one 
step on the ground; further than this, no trace of his coming or going was 
visible. On the fifth day the mysterious visitor spoke to the young woman, 
designated a trysting-place at a little distance from her home, and begged her to 
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meet him there at night. When she went home she related again to her parents 
the occurrences of the day, and first man went out as before, to examine the 
tracks. This time there were four foot-prints as of a man who had taken three 
steps ; but the trail seemed to come from nowhere and to lead npwhere. The 
stranger, therefore, must have descended from the heavens and returned thither. 
He was none other than the sun ! 

That afternoon first man built a small circle or corral of branches (such 
as these Indians often make) near his house, at the place designated by 
the sun, and after sunset he sent the maiden out there to pass the night. 
She built a fire in the corral, and first man and first woman went out to 
watch from a distance. When darkness had fallen, they saw by the fire¬ 
light, the divine stranger entering the corral. Thus he came for four nights 
and no more. 

Four days after his last visit she gave birth to twins, boys, Nagenazani and 
Thobadgstchin ,, who in four days grew to manhood, and for four days more 
remained near the place of their birth; but each day they wandered abroad. 
On the last day during their stroll, they met one of the men of the mountains, 
and he said to the twins : “ Do you know where your father lives?” When they 
replied in the negative, he said : “ His home is far to the east, beyond Tsotsil” 
(Mt. San Mateo). When they came home they asked their mother where their 
father dwelt; but her only answer was : “ He lives a long way off.” 

On the morning of the fifth day they set out to find their father. They 
travelled far to the east, and at noon they arrived at the great house of the sun. 
A big bear and a long serpent stood guard at the door, but the twins fearing 
them not, entered. Inside of the lodge sat the wife of the sun, with a boy and 
a girl who were her children. The woman was alarmed, for visitors rarely 
entered her house; but the boy and girl knew who the twins were, and ran up 
to them in the most friendly manner, calling them by the name of “ brother.” 
But fearing the wrath of the sun when he came home, they wrapped the new¬ 
comers up in blankets of clouds and laid them on the shelf to hide. 

At night, when the sun returned, he said to his wife: “ I looked down 
to-day, about noon, and I saw two men entering the lodge. Who are they and 
what has become of them ?” <£ You are the sun,” she answered, “ and can see 

all things. Why do you ask me?” Four times did he ask her, and thrice she 
gave the same reply, but to the last repetition of the question she said : “ Two 
men came here to-day seeking their father. You have often told me that, during 
your absence from home, you visit no one. Now who may Jbhese men be?” 
“ Where are they ?” he demanded. “ Your other children, perhaps, may tell 
you,” responded the woman. Then he turned round to the boy and the girl and 
bade them reveal the hiding-place of the strangers. They pointed to the shelf. 
The sun seized the cloudy bundle, tore it open, anti the twins fell out on the floor. 

At each of the four comers of the earth were set a cluster of spikes of iron 
(ferruginous rock, iron ore) as sharp as the teeth pf a saw. He seized the twins 
and (as was his custom in dealing with intruders) impaled them on the spikes 
that stood in the east; but the wounds healed at once and the twins did not 
die. Then, in turn he flung them on the spikes in the south, the west anjd the 
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north, but without doing them the least harm, and the sun acknowledged them 
as his own immortal children. 

Then he led them back to his lodge, and, opening a door to the east, he 
showed them tm enclosure full of horses and said : “ My sons, do you want any 
of these)” “No,” said they, “We will not have them.” He then opened a. 
door to the south and showed them a room full of beautiful blankets and 
clothing, of which he offered them all they chose to take, but they said they 
did not want them. Then he opened a door to the west, and exhibited a great 
store of beads and shells; and lastly he opened a door in the north, where he 
had, in a corral, a multitude of deer and other animals of the chase, but all 
these things they refused. He knew all the time the wish that was in their 
hearts, but he pretended not to know it. He then asked them what gifts they 
desired of him, and they said : “ Oh, father! Our kindred in the west have 
been devoured by pitiless monsters. But few of our people are left, and even 
the lives of these few are in danger. Give us, we beg, the weapons wherewith 
we may slay our enemies.” On a number of pegs, around the wall of his house, 
hung various warlike weapons and accoutrements. He bade his sons look well, 
at these and point out which ones they wanted. They pointed to a coat of iron 
(scales of iron ore), to a great knife, to a wind charm or talisman (an object 
about the size of the finger, half black and half red), and to some thunderbolts. 
“ Then,” said the sun : “ You must want to kill Yeitso , the great giant in the 

east. Know that he is your brother. Nevertheless, I will give you all these 
things and assist you to destroy him. When your mission is accomplished, you 
must return all these things to me.” 

The next morning early he bathed them and arrayed them in new clothing. 
Then he put on his robe cloud, and, taking one of his sons under each arm, he 
rose into the heavens. When he got into zenith he opened his robe and let them 
look out, and they saw below them a world different to any they had seen before. 
At noon they were directly over the summit of Mt. San Mateo, and they stopped 
to partake of some food. Here again he let the twins look down at the world. 
The rivers were like little streaks, and the mountains were only as dark spots 
upon a flat surface. Then the sun said to the elder brother : “ Can you point 
out your home to me?” But he answered, “ I cannot.” Then he addressed the 
same question to the younger, and the latter exclaimed, pointing downwards: 
“ There is our home, and there is Mount San Mateo, and there is the Salt lake, 
and there is the Bear spring, and there is the red streak over the mountain,” and 
so on, pointing qut the various localities in the Navajo country. 

“ It is well,” said the sun, “ you will know where to travel when you 
descend.” He continued, “The giant, Y&itso, has a suit of iron clothes, a great 
knife, thunderbolts, and all the same Weapons that I have given you, but he has 
only four thunderbolts. He dwells in Tsdtsil (Mt. San Mateo) and he goes to 
drink at the spring of Tkdmthd , which he drinks dry whenever he visits it. He 
may seem to you more than your match, but I will help you by knocking off 
his armor with a great thunderbolt.” Having said this, he shot the youths down 
to the top of Mt. San Mateo, with the thunder. 

No sooner had they reached the ground than they set out for the spring pt 
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Thdsathd (Ojo de Gallina, near San Rafael). As tl*ey approached the spring 
they saw Y&itso stopping over it and drinking. When they got near enough to 
cast their reflections on the water, he looked up and said : “ Here are two nice 
little boys, what will I do with them V’ The twins said tauntingly in return : 
“ Here is a fine fat giant, what will we do with him ?” Four times were these 
defiant words repeated on each side, when the giant rose to his feet and hurled 
one of his thunderbolts at his antagonists. They saw it coming, dropped prone 
on the ground, and allowed the bolt to pass harmlessly over them. Thus did 
they evade, in turn, every one of the giant’s missiles. When his last one was 
sped, the promised bolt came down from heaven and rent the magic armour, and 
the twins fell on the naked monster and hacked him to pieces with their great 
knives. 

His head was chopped off and thrown to a distance, where it was trans¬ 
formed into a hill which stands to-day among the foot-hills of San Mateo. The 
great torrent of blood that flowed from his body, coagulated into black rock, 
and can still be seen between the Thomtho and the base of San Mateo. They 
knew that if the blood reached the head, where they had thrown it, the giant 
would come back to life; so they stopped the current in that direction with 
their knives. A high precipice, where the black rock ends, shows, to this day, 
where they checked the course of the sanguinary flood. At the spring, where 
they had killed Y&itso , they found his big basket, in which he was wont to take 
home the corpses of his victims; in this they put the shattered armour and carried 
both off as trophies. 

When they arrived near their home they laid down the basket and entered 
the house empty-handed. “ Where have you been and what have you don© 
since you left here yesterday said their mother, E*l8d,-na-tle-hL “ We have 
been to Tsotsil and have slain Yeitso ,” they answered. She laughed at them, 
and would not believe them until they led her where they had laid the basket 
and the armor. Then she was convinced, and they all celebrated the victory 
with a dance. 

(To be continued.) 


ABDICATED. £ 


So I step down and yon step up; 

Why not—why not ? 

I drained the draught, flung down the cup, 
And you have got 
The little place I once called mine, 

And you will quaff 
The wine I quaffed and call it fine— 

It makes me laugh. 

You’ll get so weary of the thing 
Before you’re through, 


The shows, the lies, the paltering 
Of all the crew. 

I wonder if somewhere beyond 
This earthly track, 

When we have slipped the fleshy bond, 
We shan’t look back 
With just this kind of glad relief 
Ana laugh to find 

That we have left the grind and grief 
So far behind ? 

Noba Perby. 


Thb Poughkeepsie Eagle says: “ Twenty years ago a Greene County father refused to 
let his young daughter go to a candy pull, and she disappeared. The other day she returned,; 
lifted eleven children out of the wagon, and entered the house and took off her things as 
coolly as if she had not been gone over a day.” • 


Hs drew his breath with a gasping sob, with a quivering voioe he sang, but his voiee 
leaped out and could not drown the accompanist’s clamorous bang. He lost his pitch 

on lower D, and foundered at length like a battered wreck adrift 
on the wild, high C .—Burlington Hawheye . 
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A HINDOO DESCRIPTION OF AN ENGLISH WINTER. 

Those of you who have never experienced an English winter, I fear, cannot 
form any correct idea of it. Before I left for England I had twice visited Musou- 
ree, one of the highest habitable peaks of our venerated and beloved Himalaya 
(the so-called abode of Heem, i.e. cold). Even in Dehradoon, a low valley at the 
foot of Musourec, water turns into ice at night. But, dear friends, rest assured, 
even the severest Himalayan cold cannot give you a remotest idea of an English 
winter. Before I reached the English channel I had thought that the English 
cold could not be severer than a Himalayan winter. But no sooner I had 
entered the English channel than to my painful surprise I found English winter 
to be a sea of dreadful cold. An American youth told me that there are in some 
parts of North America colder climates than those of the British isles ; but there 
was nothing in America so pinching and bone-penetrating as the English cold. 
From personal experience I might add to it that English cold is not only piercing 
and prickling, but it also seems to be a cruel destroyer of its victim’s ears, nose, 
and limbs. For in Oxford before I was provided with a foot warmer in the 
bed and a warm night cap, I had used to feel at night as if my nose and ears 
were cut off, and mine extremities almost paralysed. Cold feet and cold palms 
are every-day phenomena there. On my way to England some English passengers 
told me that English cold stealthily and mercilessly chops off one’s ears and toes. 
I had thought it to be a mere jest; but my subsequent experience proved it to be 
a serious truth. In London I fearfully experienced a miracle of nature. Though 
without any undervest, a woollen drawer, and a woollen wrist of which I was ignor¬ 
ant till my arrival in Oxford, yet I had put on my warm trousers, a flannel shirt, a 
thick broad cloth chapkan, and a big Himalayan camel-hair overcoat; but in spite 
of these oppressive and warm coverings, my whole system was one day shivoring 
in the cold afflicted with frost, mist and dark clouds of London. Providentially, 
my kind benefactress, Miss Manning, called on me at that time and perceiving 
my distress suggested to me to keep a constant fire in my room. Accordingly I 
ordered for a brisk fire. The fire was lighted up, but to my desponding alarm I 
could feel no heat in it. I had to address an urgent letter to a friend ; my 
fingers were so benumbed that they would not move. I pressed them over and 
over again into the red tongues of the blazing fire ; but for about a quarter of an 
hour the fire was altogether heatless for me. After some months I related this 
fact to some ladies and gentlemen in Manchester; and to them it was a great 
fun, for they could hardly believe that fire can ever bo without heat. 

Part of a leoture by Babu Pyari Mohan Ohowdry.—Reported by the East. 

The baker’s cart was standing by the door, minus the baker. Little cherub climbed up, 
and, looking into the boxes, feasted her eyes on cakes, innumerable. “ Oh ! I’se a good mind 
to take a cake.” “ But that would be very wrong,” said the nurse, reprovingly. “ The 
baker won’t see me,” “ But God will,” solemnly. “ I know ; but hell never tell the 
baker!” 


A popular preacher recently quoted the dream of a seer, who saw a man in a great 
torment in evezy limb except his right foot. He asked why that was released. “ This 
man,” was the answer, “ is being punished for his selfishnee&and indolence, and was never 
known to do a good deed, except that he once kicked a tuft of fresh grass to a tethered ox 
standing iu the not sun, and for this one act that foot is saved from torment.” 
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Translated from the French of u Emile Zola.” 

Pierre and Jacques were already upon the raft and I sprang’*upon it also. 
It leaned over a little on one side but it was really solid enough to bear us all. 
Gaspard left the roof the last, and told us to take poles, which he had prepared 
to serve as oars. He had a very long one which he used with great skill. We 
allowed him to command us, and by his orders we all used our poles to push away 
from the house, but it seemed as if the raft was fastened to the roof and in spite 
of our efforts we could not get it away. At each new trial the current drove us 
back violently and the shock threatened to break the planks under us. 

Once more we felt our weakness. We had believed ourselves saved and the 
river still possessed us. I even regretted that the women were not still upon the 
roof, for at each moment I expected to see them thrown into the furious waters 
and carried away ; but when I spoke of going back to our refuge all cried, “ no, 
try again. It is better to die here.” Gaspard no longer laughed, we re-doubled 
our efforts, pushing with renewed energy, and at last it occurred to Pierre to get 
upon the roof, and with a cord to draw us to the left; in this way he drew us out 
of the current, then when he had returned to the raft a few strokes of the poles 
carried us away from the house. Gaspard remembered the promise he had made 
to go and pick up Aim£e, whose plaintive cries never ceased, and to get to her it 
was necessary to cross the street and dare the terrible current against which we 
had just been fighting. He looked at me interrogatively and a struggle was going 
on in my mind. Was it right to endanger eight lives ? But if I hesitated an 
instant, it was impossible to resist her cries, “Yes, yes,” I said to Gaspard, “ we 
cannot go away without her.” 

He bent his head without a word and began to use his pole on all the walls 
that remained standing. We followed the next house and we passed over our 
stables, but when we entered the street a cry escaped us. The current which had 
seized us carried the raft away again toward our house. For a few giddy seconds 
we were tossed about like a dead leaf and hurled forward rapidly. There was a 
fearful shock when the raft struck the tiles. The crash tore the nails from their 
hold and the planks were separated and whirled about. We were all thrown into 
the flood. I remember seeing Aunt Agathe, supported on the water by her skirts for 
an instant, sink backwards without a struggle. Then I knew no more till a sharp 
pain made me open my eyes ; Pierre was dragging me by my hair along the edge 
of the tiles and soon I was lying upon them half stupefied, watching the others. 
Pierre had plunged again and in the dreamy condition in which I was, I was sur¬ 
prised to see Gaspard appear suddenly in his place. He bore Yeronique in his 
arms, and when he had deposited her near me he returned to the water and drew 
out Marie, pale as death and so stiff and motionless that I thought her dead. He 
plunged again but uselessly. Pierre rejoined him and they spoke [together, giving 
each other information that I could not hear. As almost exhausted they clambered 
up the tiles, I cried, “ Aunt Agathe, and Jacques, and Rose ?” 

They shook their heads, there were tears in their eyes, and from the few 
words they said, I understood that Jacques had been struck on the head by a 
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beam and Rose clinging to the corpse of her husband had been carried away with 
it. Aunt Agathe had not risen to the surface, and we believed that her *body had 
been swept by the current through an open window into the house beneath us. 
I got up and looked for Aim6e, the water was still rising and she no longer 
screamed ; for an instant her outstretched arms held her children out of the waves, 
then all disappeared, and under the slumbrous light of the moon the sheet of water 
closed over them. 


Chapter V. 

There were now only five of us upon the roof. One of the chimneys had just 
been carried away, and the flood left us no more than a narrow band along the ridge. 
V^ronique and Marie were still unconscious, and it was all that we could do to keep 
their feet out of the water. When they regained their senses it was terrible to 
seq them trembling and shivering and to hear their cries that they would not die. 
We tried to soothe them as we would have quieted children, telling them that they 
would not die, that we would save them, but they no longer believed us, they 
knew well that the end was coming, and the word death fell like a knell upon 
their ears; as they uttered it their teeth chattered and they threw themselves 
into each other’s arms. 

The end was indeed near. Only a few walls of the ruined village were standing. 
The church alone was still intact, and from it came a murmur of voices, those of 
the people who had taken shelter there. There was still the sound of many 
waters, but we no longer heard the crashes that reminded us of the emptying of a 
cart of stones. It was as if we were abandoned, shipwrecked in the open sea, a 
thousand leagues from land. 

Once we thought we heard to the left the stroke of oars falling in cadence, 
and the sound became more and more distinct. It was a music full of hope and 
we held our breath to listen to it, but we perceived nothing. The yellow sheet 
extended around us, dotted with black, but none of these dots, which were summits 
of trees or remains of walls, moved. Floating rubbish, grass, empty barrels caused 
us continual disappointments, we shook our handkerchiefs until, recognising our 
error, we fell back again into the anxiety that deceived our senses and caused us 
to hear again the noise of oars coming from we could not tell where. 

“ Ah I see it! ” cried Gaspard suddenly. “ Look, there is a large boat! ” 
And his outstretched arm indicated a distant point. I could see nothing, neither 
could Pierre, but Gaspard declared it was a boat, and presently the sound of oars 
became more distinct and we ended by perceiving it. 

It passed slowly without approaching, and for a moment we were almost mad. 
We raised our arms, we cried aloud at the top of our voices, we apostrophised the 
bark which black and mute passed on. Was it really a boat ? I do not know but 
when it disappeared it carried away our last hope. 

Every moment we expected the fall of the house which was probably support¬ 
ed only by some strong wall, and when that gave way we should all sink. I trem¬ 
bled as I thought I felt the roof quiver beneath our weight. The tiles had been 
beaten and battered by the beams and we had taken refuge toward the left, near 
some stanchions that appeared still solid. After a while I thought they were shaken 
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and were likely to give way if we all remained gathered# together on such a nar¬ 
row space. Mechanically my brother Pierre had put his pipe to his lips, his brows 
were knit and he twisted his moustache. 

The increasing danger, against which courage could do nothing, irritated him. 
He spat contemptuously in the water and then as if decided descended the roof. 

“ Pierre, Pierre I ” I cried, frightened by his attitude. 

He turned and said quietly, “ Goodbye, Louis. It lasts too long for me, and 
you will have more room without me.” 

He threw his pipe into the water, and saying “ Goodnight, I have had enough of 
it,” flung himself off the roof. 

He did not reappear. He was but a poor swimmer, and no doubt made no 
effort to save himself, for his heart was broken by our ruin, and he would not 
survive the death of so many of those he loved. 

The church clock struck two, the night was about to finish, the horrible night 
so full of tears and agony. Little by little the dry space beneath our feet grew 
narrower, but only little waves broke on the roof, for once more the, current had 
changed and the floating timbers passed to the right of the village, moving slowly, as 
if the waters about to attain their highest level had grown weary and lazy. 

Gaspard had taken off his shoes and his vest, and was clenching his fists with a 
resolute gesture. When I questioned him, he answered, 

“ Grandfather, it is killing me toVait here, I cannot endure it. Let me try to 
save her.” 

I tried to combat his idea, I did not think it possible for him to swim with 
Veronique as far as the church, but he was obstinate. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ I am strong. You will see,” and he added that he 
preferred to make the attempt at once while he had still strength, and before the 
house crumbled away beneath us. 

“ I love her, and I will save her,” he repeated. Silently I drew Marie close to 
me, and supposing I reproached him for thinking only of the one he loved, he 
murmured, “ I will return for Marie, I promise. I will get a boat, and organize 
a rescue. Have confidence in me, grandfather.” 

He kept on his trousers only, and in a low voice, speaking rapidly,, he told 
Yeronique what to do. She must not struggle, she must trust to him and fear 
nothing. The girl as if she hardly understood, answered yes to each phrase, and 
having made the sign of the cross, although he was not generally devout, he 
descended the roof holding Veronique by a cord which he had knotted under her 
arms. She screamed, struck the water with her limbs, and fainted. 

“ It is better so,” Gaspard called to me, “ now I can answer for her.” 

One can imagine with what anxiety I watched them. Upon the water I 
could distinguish every movement of Gaspard’s. He supported Veronique by the 
help of the cord and half carried her upon his right shoulder. The weight bore 
him down sometimes, but he advanced, still swimming with almost supernatural 
strength. I was no longer doubtful of his success, he had accomplished a third of 
the distance when he struck against a wall hidden under the water. The shock 
was terrible, both disappeared. Then I saw him reappear alone ; the rope 
have broken. He plunged twice and returned with Veronique, whom lie took 
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upon his back, but he hacUno longer a rope by which to hold her and she weighted 
him down more than before, though he still advanced. I trembled with anxiety 
as they approached the church. All at once a cry rose to my lips, I perceived 
beams advancing towards them cross-wise. My mouth remained open and 
voiceless, for a new shock had separated them, and the waters closed over them. 

From that moment I was completely stupefied, feeling nothing but the brute 
instinct of self-preservation. When the water advanced I drew back and that was 
all. In my stupor I heard laughter but made no effort to understand whence it 
came. The day was breaking fresh and clear, and the laugh still sounded, 1 
turned round and perceived Marie standing up in her wet clothes. She was 
laughing. Poor dear child, how fair and pretty she looked in the morning light. 
I saw her stoop down, take a little water in the hollow of her land and carry it 
to her face, then she twisted up her beautiful fair hair and fastened it behind 
htr head. No doubt she thought she was dressing herself in her own little room 
on Sunday. When the Church bell sounded gaily, and unconscious of danger, she 
laughed, a little happy childish laugh. 

Her madness seemed to have seized me also, for I laughed too. It was heaven’s 
mercy that had taken away her senses and enabled her to rejoice in the spring 
dawn. I watched her tenderly, not understanding why she hurried her toilet. 
When she thought herself ready to start she began one of her canticles in her clear 
little voice, but stopping soon as if she answered a voice that called her, and that 
she alone heard, sho cried, “ I am coming, I am coming !” Then resuming her 
song she walked down the slope of the roof and entered the water, which flowed 
gently over her. I had not ceased to smile, and as if pleased, I looked at the place 
where she had disappeared. 

After that I remember nothing. I was alone upon the roof. The waters rose 
still a little and as a chimney remained standing I suppose I clung to it with all 
my strength, like an animal that refuses to die. After that there was nothing— 
nothing but a black cavity and annihilation. 

Chapter VI. 

Why am I still here ! They tell me that the people of Sainton coming in 
boats about six o’clock found me lying against a chimney insensible. The cruel 
waters that had taken all I loved, refused to take me while I was unconscious. 

I, the old man, live, while all the others are gone. Children in arms, young 
girls, the young couple, and the older one ; and I, I remain like a useless weed, 
rough and dry, rooted among the pebbles. If I had more courage 1 should say 
as Pierre did, “ Adieu, I have enough of it,” and I should throw myself in the 
Garonne to follow the route the others have taken. I have not one child left, nay 
house is destroyed and my fields ravaged. 

Oh that evening, how happy we were ! all at the table together ; the old at 
one end, the younger ones below us according to their age, their gaiety warming 
my heart. Oh the great days of the harvest, and the vintage when we all worked, 
and came home at the end of the day proud of our riches. Fine children and 
vines; beautiful girls and wheat; the joy of my old age, the living recompense 
of my entire-life. Since all is gone, my God, why do you doom me to live ? 
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There is no consolation, I want no help. I will giv# my fields to the villagers 
who have still their children living. They will find courage to clear the rubbish 
from the land and cultivate it again. When one has no child left, a corner is 
enough to die in. # 

I had but one wish, a last desire to find their bodies and inter them in our 
cemetery, under a stone where I could rejoin them. They told me that at Tou¬ 
louse a number of bodies that had been* carried down by the stream had been 
brought to land, and I resolved to attempt the journey. 

What a fearful disaster ! Nearly two thousand houses swept away, seven 
hundred lives lost, all the bridges destroyed, and entire districts levelled and buried 
beneath the mud. Terrible tragedies, and twenty thousand miserable creatures half 
naked and dying of hunger, cities poisoned by corpses and terrified by the dread of 
typhus ! Mourning everywhere ; the streets crowded with funerals and alms 
powerless to relieve the general distress. I walked without seeing it in the midst 
of this ruin, for my own ruin and my own dead crushed me. 

They told me at Toulouse that many bodies had been rescued and were already 
buried in long rows in a corner of the cemetery. They had taken the precaution 
to photograph those that were unknown, and among these lamentable portraits I 
found that of Gaspard and Veronique. The betrothed lovers had remained clasped 
firmly together, exchanging in death their nuptial kiss. They were found with 
their stiff arms holding each other so tightly that it would have been necessary to 
break their limbs to separate them. So they were photographed together, and 
together they slept under the sod. 

I have only this remaining ; this frightful picture of two handsome young 
people swollen and disfigured by the water, but with the heroism of their love 
still marked upon their livid faces. I look at them and I weep. 

( Concluded,) 


THE DREAMER. 


All day the white-haired woman sits 
Beside the open door, and' knits ; 

No living thing her dim eye sees, 

As busy with old memories, 

She dreams her dreams of what has been, 
And knits her old-time fancies in. 

She thinks of those who long ago 
Went out across the threshold low, 

How many times her listening car 
Has thought familiar footsteps near, 

And she has started up to find 
A dead leaf rustling in the wind. 

But never as of those who lie 
Beneath the wide and tender sky, 

With folded hands on quiet breast, 

All wrapped about with peace and rest, 
She thinks of them. For her they tread 
The green earth with her. None are dead. 

Though years have fallen like the leaves 
Above the graves where summer weaves 
Her grass-fringed coverlet, to keep 
Safe nid from us the ones asleep, 


She sees them all. Not grass nor mould 
Can hide the ones Bhe loved of old. 

Sho talks with them. When brown-winged bees 
Make merry in the locust trees, 

She thinks no comes and sits with her 
Whose voice was love’s interpreter. 

O dreamer ! young again to-day, 

What matter if your hair is gray ? 

Sometimes she thinks that round her knee 
Her children play in happy gl<*3, 

And when they tired ana sleepy grow 
She sings some song of long ago, 

And on her loving mother breast 
She rocks her little ones to rest. 

O dreamer, knitting all the day 
Your dreams in with your stitches gray, 

Yours is a happy, happy heart— 

A haunted wona from ours apart: 


The years that turned your tresses gray 
Have given you back your youth to-day. 


Hi was too solemn a preacher; he didn’t suit in Nevada. The chairman of the 
committee expressed it well; said he, “ Now you can git, pard; we ain't agin religion out 
here, and it nlea us to see a feller spilin’ it. Git.*' ; ' 
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MISS NANCY’S WEDDING. 

" Our fam’ly do marry,” Aunt Emmeline was gravely announcing to two or 
three elderly colored matrons. ‘‘We has never bin de kind what ’proved of 
spinsterliood. We lias alius thought dat matrimony was de bestest condition in 
life, and de family has set de example for more ordinary folks. To be suali, all 
matrimony is not of the most joyful ;* but we is de sort dat, if it isn't so simply 
says nothing. Many’s de time I has hoard Miss Nancy’s mother assayin’ to her, 

‘ When you has a hurt, my deali daughter, bear it and tell nobody.’ Dem am all 
our sentiments. I has said agen and agen to Uncle Gabo, ‘ If it were not 
fo’ honah, what things I could tell of your contrariness !’ But I has alius be’n 
influenced by de general feelin’ of de fam’ly. But it does seem as if Miss Nancy 
would have nothin’ to keep quiet about—you see, marryin’ one of do Fauquier 
people is almos’ like weddin’ your brother—dey has known ’em for so long. 
Many’s de time I has wondered which one of de two it would lie, and now, to 
think it’s Massa Harold instead o’ Massa James,—well, dcre’s no accountin’ fo’ 
de taste o’ young girls.” Here the monologue ended, for somebody was calling 
Aunt Emmeline, and there was a general rush toward the kitchen to see if any¬ 
thing could be the matter with the bride-cake. 

No wonder the colored people were surprised at their young lady’s choice— 
the entire county wondered with them when it was announced. Instead of select¬ 
ing James Fauquier, handsome, bright and gallant, she had chosen the Older 
brother Harold, a man with sad, pathetic eyes, a wondrously handsome head, but 
a hopeless cripple, whose life was spent in a wheeled chair and who seemed set 
apart from all other men. She had renounced no love to marry him. It was no 
question of self-sacrifice ; for the young girl loved him, firmly, truly ; and in this 
love was some of that protective maternal feeling that is always the strongest 
sentiment in the love of a woman. So strong is mother-love, even in the hearts 
of women who never have been mothers, that in the strongest love they give, 
whether to husband, mother or sister, this protective feeling enters, and not only 
increases but beautifies the sentiment. 

And to-day was Nancy’s wedding-day. For miles around there was excite¬ 
ment, for who thought anything of riding twenty miles to a wedding ? A mere 
bagatelle when so much pleasure was in prospect. The colored people were wonder¬ 
fully excited ; evidently they had somo secret which they were guarding, for a 
moro important-looking set of people could not be imagined. Innumerable were 
the visitors to*Aunt Emmeline’s cabin to look at something , and each visitor came 
out with satisfaction fairly beaming all over his black physiognomy. Once there 
came near being trouble, owing to the advent of a stranger—the maid of a lady 
“ from de Norf ” who had shown a disposition to what the younger people called 
“ puttin’ on airs” and who did not seem duly impressed with the “ something .” 

Emmeline, from her exalted position, conceived it to be her duty to reprimand 
the stranger, and to the joy eff a good many girls she said : “ Miss Snow, I has, I 
hopes, de propah feelin’ about visitahs and dere failin’s, and I would’nt like to do 
anything dat would seem inhospital, but I has a duty, as a light in de church and 
a sistah in good standin’, to speak my mind, and die is it: We acknowledges dat 
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you has blessin’s we has’nt; yo’ false teeth is beautiful, c|p whole plantation admires 
dem ; yo’ large trunk is grandious, and we has never asked whether it am full or 
not; but when you puts on scollops because you is free, den, Miss Snow, you need 
a reprimandin’. S’pose you is ; and s’pose dis missis got tired of ^ou, why she 
could send you a-kitin’, and den you would have to go from one fam’ly to anudder 
in a manna’ anything but genteel. So, Miss Snow, understan’, we am persons ob 
fam’ly and we never change unless it be to marry, as I do to-day, into a fam’ly of 
equal standin’.” 

Miss Snow was crestfallen, and quietly departed. But Joe, Aunt Emmeline’s 
boy, called out, “ Mammie, is you jest a-gittin’ married ? I thought you was 
married a long time ago.” Much ruffled, Emmeline said, “ Gabr’el, as a parent of 
a fam’ly, box dat young un’s ears and make him understan’ dat, in a way, when 
the chillun I nurse marries into a fam’ly, I is accepted also.” The impressiveness 
of this was felt by all, and when the service was read each darkey present ha<k a 
vague idea that the entire congregation was being married. 

Just when the sun was at its height, when every ray seemed bringing a golden 
blessing from the blue heavens, was Miss Nancy wed. Not in the church—that 
was too far for the bridegroom—but on the broad verandah, hung with flowers and 
gay with many flags. All around her were those whom she had known all her 
life and who loved her, and in front on the lawn were all her colored people—those 
from her own and the Fauquier estate, men, women and children, each person in 
gala array and each feeling that the bride and groom were their individual property. 
Poor Massa Harold! Seated in his chair while his bride stood beside him, how he 
winced when he promised to protect her, and how firmly her hand closed over his 
as if to assure him! ftich Massa Harold ! When all is over, how his face glows 
as, stooping low, Miss Nancy, little Missie no longer, kissed her husband. Then 
the kisses and the wishes that follow! What would be nearer Paradise than this 
earth if all wedding blessings were realized ? 

After the family has done, then come the colored people—Uncle Gabe and 
Aunt Emmeline first, and they are carrying the “ something .” A most gorgeous 
bed-quilt, with sun of glowing yellow in the centre, and stars and crescents and 
all sorts of odd designs wrought out in brilliant coloring. After kissing her u little 
Madame” on the cheek, and the groom on the hand, Aunt Emmeline says, “ Miss 
Nancy, de cullud folks done make this fo’ yo fo’ a present. Here ain’t a niggali 
on de plantation so lazy dat she hasn’t put a stitch in dis, and every stitch had fo’ 
company a little prayer dat Miss Nancy might be as good a wife as she has been 
a daughta’ and dat de heart of her husband might safely trust* in Iter, as de Good 
Book says.” Then Miss Nancy put her arms about Emmeline and kissed her 
again, and, taking the quilt, threw it over her husband’s lap and said, “ I thank 
you, my dear old friends, and I want your love, as, well as the love of his own 
people to cheer my dear husband.” Then they all cheered for “ de happy pair,” 
and came up in regular order to kiss the bride’s hand.. 

Then there was the dinner at six, and, while it \fras in progress, the little bride 
left the table to go quietly off with her husband to her own new home. She felt 
that each maiden’s foot was keeping time to the dance music that was being placed, , 
and she—ah well! her dancing days were ever. After a couple of hours’ ride, the 
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bride and groom reached t^e Fauquier homestead ; quiet and moonlight reigned 
supremo here—each tree was bathed in silvery whiteness and the white roses clam¬ 
bering over the front of the house appeared alive with glory and as if they were 
ringing a ehiftie of welcome and love. And this quiet was the welcome for Miss 
Nancy, Soon she had her husband’s chair wheeled out into the light, and, kneeling 
beside him, she thanked God for his love and her new home, and she asked for 
strength to do right. Massa Harold asked her the dreaded question, if she was not 
afraid she would weary of an invalid ; and Miss Nancy told him only the truth 
when she responded, “ Dear, I love your soul, the nobleness of which looks out in 
your eyes ; and I only see that all your life you have borne your cross bravely ; but 
from to-day there will be two to carry it, and the burden will be less for you and 
a joy for me. We will never talk of this again, but do our best to forget all save 
that we love one another—listen to our hymn.” 

c Standing there in the bright light, with her hand on her husband’s shoulder, 
Miss Nancy in her clear voice sang what ever afterwards was known as “ Miss 
Nancy’s wedding hymn” : and in the years to come, because its sentiments were 
her guidance, Aunt Emmeline’s prayer was realized and “the heart of her husband 
did safely trust in her.” And to-day her children sing 

“ Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home— 

Lead thou me on. 

Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene—one step’s enough for me.” 

Hilary Millais. 


Judging by the following extracts from the public prints, grief appears to 
incline bereaved mothers to rush into poetry. Possibly they do not realize that 
what seems to them so touching and beautiful simply because a deep feeling lies 
behind it, may be calculated to excite risibility in others. 

Cava nag H. —On December 14, Mary Frances Cavanagh, youngest daughter of James 
and Mary Ann Cavanagh, aged 6 years, 10 months and 8 days. 

“We mourn our favourite’s loss. 

As I sat and watched her little heart breaking 
And gently bent to hear her breathing 
Many a sigh with tears were falling, 

For my dear Fannie was slowly dying. 

’Tis sad, ’tis sad to muse and reckon; 

’Tis vain, ’tis vain to weep, 

For tears like ours shall never waken 
Her from a long and silent sleep. 

Creamer. —July 20, Katie May, daughter of John and Kate Creamer, aged 3 months, 
3 weeks and 1 day. 

She came into this world to see 
A sample of life’s misery, 

She tasted the bitter cup, 

Refused to drink her portion up : 

She laid her aching head aside, 

Gave her hand to mamma and died. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 


The editor of the New York Observer has discovered an original monument 
to the memory of a good woman. A man had lived happily with a devoted 
wife until they wero both well advanced in years, when she died. He could think 
of no more fitting memorial to place over her grave than the large square stove 
by which they had sat together during so many winters. 

He had the stove taken to the churchyard and his wife sleeps beneath it. 
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THE SEAL COLONY ON THE PRIIi'YLOV ISLANDS. 

The Alaska Commercial Company is making an enormous profit out of its 
contract with the Government, by which it is allowed to kill 1.00,000 seals 
yearly in Alaskan waters. It is believed that such a depletion does not 
endanger the existence of the species in that neighbourhood. Two-thirds of all 
the males are never permitted by other and stronger portions to land upon the 
same ground with the females, which always herd together, and the killing is 
done wholly among the bachelor seals, as they are called. At certain seasons 
the bachelors go out of the water and dose on the shore, and a dozen men, 
running between them and the sea, may turn thousands of them inland. The 
drove is driven toward the slaughter ground slowly, so that they may not 
become overheated, which would injure the fur. The killing is done by blows on 
the heads with clubs, their skulls being easily crushed. The fur as taken off the 
seals, is covered with a coating of coarse, grizzly hair, which is plucked out. 

The Scientific American Swp'plement contains an interesting account of the 
habits of the seal during a part of the year. 

The fur seals are inhabitants of the Pribylov Islands for a period of a little 
more than half the year. The first arrivals from the South are about the 
first of May, and almost all have departed by the middle of November. During 
the winter they are probably widely dispersed over the North Pacific, for it is 
tolerably certain that there are no gatherings of them at any place, or over few 
places, sufficient to account for the vast swarms seen here. 

The old males, the seekatclies, arrive first, coming through all of the month 
of May. A full grown seekatch is a mighty and noblo looking beast. His 
length is seven to seven and one-half feet, and he weighs from 450 to 600 pounds. 
Strength and boldness are in every look and motion, and he is just as ready for 
a quarrel as he appears. At this season fighting is his normal state and 
condition, and pretty much the whole of May finds him busy. They gather at 
certain spots called “ rookeries,” one of the largest of which is here at Lukannon 
Beach, where we saw our friend landing. 

As he stepped out on the sand, his free and easy manner told plainly that 
if a quarter section were not already staked out for him he meant to have one 
any way. He knew that the good old border law says that “ he may take who 
has the power, and he may keep who can,” and so up the beach ho goes. The 
whole front line of the rocks is already pre-empted, a seekatch to about each ten 
feet, but that makes no difference in his plans. He selects the pafticular “claim” 
that suits him, and with a savage roar he plunges at its occupant and the fight 
rages fiercely. He is too strong for his adversary, who retires ignominiously 
away to the rear to find a new position. 

But how long will the new-comer hold his place quietly ? Possibly not an 
hour. His near neighbours will probably not molest him, for they are already 
settled, but the very next arrival from the sea may be bold enough to “ tackle ” 
him, arid so it goos, and within two weeks, if he is strong and fierce enough to 
keep his ground, he will probably fight from thirty to sixty battles. His head 
and breast will be a mass of gashes and scars, very possibly an eye gouged, out, 
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but never mind, the chip f is on his shoulder still, and he is just as ready for a 
fight as ever. 

By the last week in May the seekatches have all arrived and settled them¬ 
selves accordiiig to their ability. The “rookery” has then about one to each 
ten feet square of all the rocky surface, extending from ten to twenty spaces 
broad. In each of these a seekatch is waiting patiently for the arrival of the 
clapmatches, the females. About the first of June they come, and as they 
greatly exceed the males in numbers, the sea is fairly black with them. But as 
they come through the surf, what different looking objects we see! Instead of 
the strong, fierce beasts we have had before, a clapmatch is a gentle little thing, 
weighing not over eighty pounds, and with a peculiarly mild and peaceable 
aspect. 

As the ladies step out in swarms, every gentleman, especially each one in 
thei front pews, is on his best behaviour, hoping to entice just as many as possible 
of the clapmatches into his harem, for the seekatches are the most thoroughly 
polygamous of all animals known. We will give our attention to our former 
friend, whom we will call No. 1. At first, all goes nicely, and he secures 
two beautiful little clapmatches without difficulty. But in a few minutes he 
sees another coming up, and all his care and blandishments are expended in 
coaxing her to step in also. But while he is thus busy, he experiences a domestic 
bereavement. No. 2, in the pew directly behind his, reaches over with his long 
neck and picks up one of the quiet little clapmatches, already settled in No. 1, 
precisely as a cat picks up a kitten, and drops her gently in his own domain. 
All right for No. 2, but No. 3 and No. 4 are fired to madness by the highhanded 
outrage, and forthwith “ pitch into” one another and especially into No. 2, and in 
tho midst of the row No. 2’s clapmatch is picked up by No. 5, behind him, and 
the fight spreads, and very likely in a few minutes she has been taken up in the 
same way, and put over in may be No. 10. It is a strange sight, and the work 
goes steadily on, fighting in this manner for about three weeks or as long as the- 
clapmatches continue to arrive. But early in July all has become quiet. By 
that time each seekatch has as many as he has been able to secure and retain, 
generally from five to twelve. One venerable old patriarch I recollect had forty- 
five by actual count, but topographically he had a special dispensation in his 
favour; ho had them penned up on a flat ledge to which there was no access except 
by one narrow neck, and that ho guarded safely. 

The clapmatches seem most contented when closely packed, and it is I think 
a moderate estimate that a “ rookery,” when fully occupied, holds one seal to 
each two feet square of space. And even this number is speedily doubled, for 
the young arc born very shortly after the arrival of the clapmatches, one to each 
mother. Queer little fellows these pups are, regular curiosities; about three 
pounds, and just as black as the ace of spades. Their voice is quite like that of 
young lambs, and it often sounds as though a large drove of sheep were collected 
at the “ rookery.” They gather in “ pods,” of fifty or sixty, and like other babies 
their only business is to eat and to sleep. Their mothers go off into the sea and 
only come on shore to nurse them. 

Each seekatch continues to occupy his harem, the one spot on the rocks, 
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from the time of his taking possession at the commencement of season till ho 
leaves it at the close. This is in no instance less than two months, and with 
many it is nearly four. During this whole period they do not enter the sea, and 
they absolutely take no food whatever , a fact to which I know no parallel in the 
entire animal kingdom. If they were quiescent, in a hibernating inactivity, this 
might seem less remarkable, but it is on the contrary their time of most intense 
excitement and vigour,* and wonderful as it is, their vitality must be maintained 
by the absorption of their own fat. This statement is almost beyond belief, but 
it is strictly true and too well substantiated to allow the slightest doubt of its 
accuracy. 

The securing of the skins is not done at random; it is all under rigid rules. 
The selected animals are driven over to certain slaughtering grounds which are 
at quite a distance from the “ rookeries.’* These chosen ones are mostly the 
males between three and five years of age, their fur being better than that of the 
old seekatches of the “ rookeries,”—or of the females. These young males— 
1 * halluschickies” the natives call them—are not in the “ rookeries.” They “ haul” 
by themselves on other parts of the beach. 

Under the rules and with the precautions here indicated, experience shows 
that the seals return each year in undiminishod numbers and with continued 
boldness, the present seal population being about 5,000,000. The principal 
market for the skins is London. They are worth to the Alaska Company in San 
Francisco from $5 to $9, averaging probably a little over $7. It will readily be 
seen that deducting the amount paid to the Government, together with the 
expenses of capture and transportation, a very handsome profit remains. 


{From Harper's Editor's Drawer .) 

Not long since a certain New Hampshire farmer went in search of a truant cow. His 
course was through an old worn-out patch of clay land, of about six acres in extent, in the 
centre of which was a well twenty-five or thirty feet deep, that at some time, probably, 
had servod the inmates of a dilapidated house near by with water. In passing by this spot 
an ill wind drifted his hat from nis head, and maliciously wafted it to the edge of the well, 
and in it tumbled. 

He immediately set about recovering the lost hat. Examining the well, and finding 
it was dry at the bottom, he uncoiled the rope which he had brought for capturing the cow, 
and after several attempts to catch the hat with a noose he concluded to save time by 
getting down into the well himself. To accomplish this he made fast one end of the rope 
to a stump hard by, and was soon on his way down the well. It was a fact, of which he 
was no less oblivious than the reader hereof, that one Ned Willis was in the dilapidated 
old building aforesaid, and that an old blind horse, with a bell on his neck, had been turned 
loose, and was lazily grazing within a short distance of the well. Some wicked spirit put 
it into Ned’s cranium to have a little fun; so he quietly slipped up to the old horse, and 
unbuckling the strap, approached with a slow and steady “ ting-a ling? to the edge of 
the well. 

“ Dang the old blind horse !” said the man at the bottom of the well; “ he’s coming 
this way sure, and ain’t got any more sense than to fall in here. Whoa, Bill! ” 

But the continued approach of a “ ting-a ling” said just as plainly as words that Bill 
wouldn’t whoa. And the farmer was at the bottom, resting before trying to shin up the 
rope. • 

“ Great Jerusalem 1” said he ; “ the old boss will be a-top of me before I can say Jack 
Bobinson. Whoa ! dang it ! Whoa !” 

Just then Ned drew up to the edge of the well, and with his foot kicked a little dirt, 
into it. • 

“O Lord !” exclaimed the victim, falling on his knees at the bottom. “ I'm gone 
now—whoa! Now I lay me down to sleep—w-n-o-a 1—I pray the Lord my soul to—whoa 
now ! O Lord, have mercy upon me !” . 

Ned could hold in no longer, and fearing the poor man might suffer from hie fright, 
he revealed himself, and hurriedly made off. , . > 
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,A PECULIAR WORM DISEASE. 

At a recent meeting o£ the Chicago Amateur Photographic Society, Prof. Bell- 
field showed a series of photo-micographs, one of which, ho said, represented a 
peculiarly interesting animalcule. It was a species of worm found in the blood—a 
new disease, and, so far as known, confined to the tropics, so that, as skilful medical 
practitioners are not very plentiful in those regions, the opportunities for studying it 
have been very limited. The particular case from which this photo-micograph was 
made was an English soldier who had been Some time in India. At the age of 25 
he was sent home with his regiment, and quartered in London. Soon after arrival 
there he showed such peculiar symptoms that he was sent to hospital, whore the 
speaker was then practising. The picture before you represents a drop of blood 
obtained by pricking his finger. You will see it contains a great number of minute 
worms. The most remarkable part of the whole matter is, that these worms are 
present, or at least visible, only at night, from 5 or 0 p.m. to 8 or 9 a.m. They 
gradually increased in number from 6 p.m. to midnight, and then diminished to 
8 a.m., by which time they had completely disappeared. The maximum number 
(about midnight) would be from 100 to 125 in a drop of blood such as could con¬ 
veniently be included under the cover glass. It was very difficult to count 
them on account of their continual squirming, but by different persons counting so 
as to check one another, we were sure there were over 100. We had this patient 
under our observation for about three months, and made a chart showing the varia¬ 
tions in number of these parasites from hour to hour and from day to day. We 
also made a calculation of the total number probably contained in his blood at the 
maximum, and estimated it at about forty millions. Now, the question is, when 
they disappear what becomes of them ? No satisfactory answer has yet been given 
to that question. One theory is that they are dissolved in the blood, and as they 
are of a very low grade or organism, there would seem to be some foundation for 
that theory, but it is open to the almost insuperable obstacle that no mother worm, 
however industrious, could possibly produce forty millions a day, and keep it up for 
three months or more. He might mention here that the parent worm has only 
been found in two cases. It inhabits the same body in which the larva? are found, 
is nearly three inches long, and about the size of a hair. The disease is of such 
recent origin, and, as previously mentioned, confined to tropical countries, that 
opportunities for study have been very limited. It was first noticed in India in 
1869. The likeness of this parasite to the trichina has been generally noticed— 
each has a distinct sheath, and each is capable of violent motion. It is, however, 
smaller than the latter, and is found only in the blood, while the formor inhabits 
the muscles. It has been ascertained that the larva? of these blood worms are suck¬ 
ed up by mosquitoes, develop in the body of the latter, and after the mosquito’s 
death presumably arrive at maturity in the water, and are imbibed by human or 
other animals in drinking the water .—Scientific American . 

(From Harper'e Editor's Drawer.) 

Some people’s ideas about hospitality are peculiar. A servant in Brooklyn recently 
answered the door-bell, and, returning, informed her mistress that a man at the door want¬ 
ed to know if he could come in to the front hall and have a fit i 
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MASTER AND SERVANT. 

By Jokai Mohr . 

Herr Vero Matyas was in the habit of getting tipsy once a year, and the 
result was that he reached home the next day, in total ignorance of his own acts 
and deeds, and at peace with all the world. 

On one of these occasions Vero drawing out his pocket book, had the mis¬ 
fortune to drop several thousands of florins in the shape of bank notes, and the 
honourable individual who found them forgot to hand them over to the police. 

The next time he came to Pesth for his annual spree, it chanced that he had 
again a very considerable sum about him. Towards midnight finding himself in 
very congenial company, with plenty of gay comrades, music, and wine, he began 
to feel the effects of his potations, and remembering what had happened to him 
the year before, he went out a moment, drew off one of his magnificent boots With 
its bright spur, folded his bank notes in a scrap of paper, slipped them under the 
inner sole of his boot, drew it on again, and returned to the company, with only 
sufficient specie in his pocket book to enable him to play the great and generous 
in regard to standing treat. 

He had such a pleasant evening and enjoyed himself so thoroughly, that it 
was late on the following morning before his coachman Jancsi, by dint of shaking 
him, succeeded in making him understand that the carriage was waiting and it was 
time to return home. 

Herr Vero got up without the trouble of dressing himself, for they had 
deposited him on a couch with all his clothes on. Jancsi led him to the door, and 
gently hoisted him into the carriage, on the cushions of which he stretched himself 
out and fell asleep. The pavement of the town shook him up a little, but the road 
soon became smoother, and he slept peacefully. They stopped at the barrier and 
that roused the excellent man a little. Some one examined the interior of the 
carriage, and asked for his passport, he answered, “All right, to-morrow,” and the 
official allowed him to continue his journey. They bowled along and he slept 
again until they reached Hatvan, where it was necessary to bait the horses. Herr 
Vero’s legs felt very stiff as he entered the large public room of the inn. He stamp¬ 
ed his feet and then ordered dinner for the coachman, hay and oats for the horses, 
and a cup of strong coffee for himself. After all was swallowed, he asked for the 
bill and prepared to pay it. But when he drew out his pocket book he found it 
completely empty. What he had left in it had all melted away, and there was 
not even a paltry six kreutzers remaining. 

What had become of the large notes ? 

This puzzling question restored him to himself, and he remembered very well 
that when he first began to feel the effects of the drink he had taken the notes from 
his purse and bestowed them in a safe place. But where ? That was a question 
that he could not have answered to save his life. 

Perhaps he had hidden them in his room, perhaps under his pillow, or had he 
confided them to one of the waiters ? Impossible to recollect. 

“Bring out the carriage, Jancsi,” he said. “We must go back.to Pesth. 

I have forgotten my money. Whip up the horses.” 
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All along tlie road he worried himself uselessly in a vain effort to remember. 
Whom should he Accuse, how should he make his confession to the police? 
Even if he found his money, he would be exposed to general ridicule. 

When ttfey reached Pesth the four little horses were white with foam. At 
the barrier they were stopped and asked for the entrance fee. The innkeeper at 
Hatvan had consented to give credit, but the customs official would trust no one. 

u As true as I am alive !” exclaimed Herr Yero, “I have not even a wretched 
six kreutzers ! Jancsi, can you lend me enough to pay the roll! Have you any 
money about you ? ” 

“ Why should I not lend to you ? certainly I have money ! ” 

“ It is fortunate that they did not rob you as well as me.” 

“ No fear, ” said Jancsi. “ I know too much for that. When I am going to 
get drunk I hide my notes in my boots under the inner sole.” 

“ Heaven and earth, so did I! That is what T did with my money ! ” 

Light had broken in upon Herr Yero. 

“ Home,” he cried, “as fast you can, but if you ever mention what has just 
happened to me, I will be the death of you.” 


AT SUNSET. 


From the Bouton 

Mark how the golden sunbeams quiver— 

So they shone in the days gone by, 

When arm in arm by the quiet river 
We wandered at sunset, she and I. 

Oh ! what a beauty was in the island, 

Oh I what a glow on the distant sea; 

What a halo of glory o’er vale and highland, 

That summer evening she walked with me ! 

The sky was bright, for it shone above her; 

The earth was fair that she walked upon ; 

And life was sweet—could 1 aught but love her, 

As arm clasped arm while we sauntered on ? 

Has Bhe forgotten that golden glory, 

That path of light on tho distant sea, 

And the waves that murmured their lasting Rtory, 

That summer evening she walked with me 7 

Ah, well, perhaps—’tis the old recital, 

Of love unlooked for and unbelieved ! 

Was she to blame for its non-requital ? 

Was she to blame that my heart decoivcd 7 


Transcript. 

Her love was friendship—my friendship loving, 
That deepened still as the days went hy, 

Till it worshipped, as there by the river roving, 
We wandered at sunset, she. and I. 

Well, well, Clod bless her ! ’Tis mine forever, 
That image of her in the days gone o’er ; 

I see it still hy the quiet, river, 

Jt walks hy my side on the peaceful shore. 

I hear her voice in the low, soft sighing, 

As comes the tide from the rolling sea, 

Like her whispered words to n»y words replying. 
That summer evening she walked with me. 

God bless her ever 1 I pray unceasing, 

In memory still of the days gone by— 

For that love romains, knowing no decreasing— 
We’re friends forever, both she and 1. 

May tier path still shine like the golden gleaming, 
That glanced so far on the distant sea, 

And her life be sweet as my own fond dreaming, 
That suminor evening she walked with me. 


“ If I were not a Christian,” said Lord Boaconsfiold, “ I should ho most 
ungrateful to Christianity, which lias caused half the civilized world to worship a 
man and the other half a woman, both of my race.” Lord Bcaconsfiold’s habit at 
Hughenden was to rise at seven, take a refection at half-past seven, and a dejeuner 
a la fourchette about eleven, and to dine at seven, retiring early. At least these 
were his babits°after the death of his wife, to whom he constantly alluded as his 
“ dear wife,” and whose memory he treasured as the good angel of his life. “ During 
thirty years of married life,” he said, “ she gave me never one dull hour.” He 
was fond of dressing in a double-breasted, tailless jacket, which made him look quite 
boyish, and of wearing a hrjgand-shaped hat, and, thus attired, of wandering 
along a beautiful avenue of old beaches, beside which a bright, clear stream flowed, 
and which he had christened “ My lady’s,” gathering gossip and giving in return, 
a pastime into which he entered with keen delight. The gout which often kept 
him in doors, he always rejoiced in, as he said it kept off all other complaints, 
especially bronchitis, of which he seemed to have a great dread, and which eventually 
carried him away .—My Reminiscences , by Lord Ronald Gower. 

Delicious biscuits may be made of peanut flour.. 
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SOME WOMEN POEfS. 

Women have always been lovers of poetry. They seem to seek for replies in 
themselves to the questions that the poet puts forth, and, as in a chirne of bells one 
peal follows another, so the songs of sweet singers have ever found an answering 
echo in the beat of a woman’s heart or the sympathy of a woman’s sigh. Many 
men have loved poetry, blit the general man does not incline to it as does flic 
general woman. There have been any number of reasons given for this, but the 
best seems that womankind yields most readily to the emotions to which the poet 
generally appeals. And as the dreaming Princess welcomed the kiss that brought 
love and life, so women go forth with gladness to find in the cadenced words the 
knowledge of the unknown in themselves. With how many women docs a poem 
become a part of life, and with it how often comes the beautiful determination to 
make life itself a poem fit For the eye of the Divine Reader ? • 

III all ages and countries woman has not only been the chief inspiration of the 
poet, hut her joys, her sorrows and her inmost self have been tlie subject of his 
romance. Reality is so closely allied with romance that there has never been any 
dearth of subjects, and he best succeeded who .made humanity feel that he was as 
human as they. This has been the secret of the popularity of the poems written 
by women ; they had felt, and they knew whereof they wrote. Their pain and 
your pain were alike ; may be, they only offered you the fellowship of suffering ; 
may be, they gave you the consolation of hope; but it is certain that in each 
instance you were conscious not only of the imagination of the poet, but of the 
womanliness of the woman. They make us wonder, “ What is she”? “ How was 
this thought born ?” “Is she unhappy?” u Aurora Leigh,” that noblest type of 
woman, understood to the full what she wrote when she said, 

“ How deary ’tis for women to be still 
And hear the natives praising them far-off, 

Too far? ay, praising her quick sense of love, 

Our very heart of passionate womanhood, 

Which could not beat so in the verse without 
Being present also in the unkissed lips, 

And eyes undried because there’s none to ask 
The reason they grew moist. 

To have our looks appraised by love, associated with love, 

While we sit loveless ! is it hard, you think ? 

At least ’tis mournful.” 

*#*#*# 

The earliest woman poet of any renown was Sappho, whose name will never 
be forgotten while poetry lives (and that means while men and women exist), not 
only because of her genius, but also because of the Sapphic verse, a certain 
structure of rhyme named in her honour. Her contemporaries describe her as of 
wonderful beauty and grace. In her description of herself as given by Ovid 

she says she is a “ daughter of Ethiope,” £o it would seem probable 

that she was a positive, piquant brunette. She was born in the island 

of Lesbos 510 B. C., married very early in life and left a widow with 

one daughter. She was an exceptionally fine minstrel, and established 
a school for music. : It is said that she wrote nine volumes of odes and elegies. 
Critics pronounce her diction very fine, and approve of the wonderful absence of 
effort in her work—her countrymen appreciated this so much that jthey called her the 
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Tenth Muse. Strongly emotional, and with no feeling of duty to govern these 
emotions, she conceived violent love for a handsome young man, named Phaon; 
This love he did not reciprocate, and, seeing no happiness in the world for her, she 
lost her interest in her work and in a moment of insane grief leaped from the pro¬ 
montory of Leucas into the water beneath. With wonderful genius yet without 
faith of any kind, suicide seemed to her a fitting end to life. It is said that she was 
the first woman who killed herself for love. The grandeur of a life of renunciation 
never entered into the mind accustomed to nothing more exalted than the bagatelles 
of this world. And yet it would seem from her poems as if she not only believed 
in, but rather dreaded, the unveiled future. Iler name has not boon forgotten, as 
has that of the young girl to whom she wrote these lines— 

44 When dead, thou shalt in ashes lie, 

Nor live in human memory, 

Nor any page in time to come 
/ Shall draw thee from the shrouding tomb ; 

For thou didst never pluck the rose 
That on Pieria’s mountain grows : 

Dim and unseen thy feet shall tread 
The shadowy mansions of the dead : 

Thee, maiden ! shall no eye survey 

Start from th’ obscure ghosts and wing thy soaring way.” 

' # * # * * * 

A great genius, a great love, a great heart were the birthright of that greatest 

of woman poets, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. She has touched, always with 
reverence, the tenderest chords of the heart; she has made known the noblest of 
ambitions ; and she has never made a woman yearn to be anything, think anything, 
love anything that was not good and true. Left motherless herself, she re-consecrated 
motherhood ; capable of the strongest love, she made it purer, stronger and more 
hallowed than ever before; and her sisters may bow their heads and murmur, “ of 
«uch is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Elizabeth Barrett was born in 1809, the child of wealthy parents. Soon after 
her birth, her mother died and, as she pitifully says, “ I felt a mother-want about 
the world.” So she gave to her father the love of two. Her devotion to him was 
as intense as imagination can conceive, and he returned her affection with all his 
heart. Proud of the bright child, who wrote rhymes when ten years old, he 
educated her himself, allowing her to run at will among books—good and bad, merry 
and sad she read them all. Whether such a practice would, as a rule, result satis¬ 
factorily is very doubtful; but that in her case it resulted in a knowledge of much 
that does not come with ordinary reading is very certain. The dear father taught 
her Latin and Greek,—“ the trick of it,” she says in “ Aurora Leigh.” Her first 
book of Poems was published when she was seventeen, but “ Prometheus Bound,” 
which attracted much attention, did not make its appearance publicly till she was 
twenty-four years old. In 1837 she had a violent hoemorrhage, and then began her 
invalid life ; two years later she witnessed the drowning of her favorite brother, 
the horror and anguish endured by her at the dreadful sight bringing on another 
hoemorrhage. She was confined to her room for seven years, but during that 
time read, worked and studied incessantly. She learned to read Hebrew and 
afterwards perused the Bible in the original. During her illness she wrote, it is 
said, in twelve days 14 Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” 

Some complimentary lines to himself in it attracted the attention of Robert 
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Browning, and he determined to thank the writer, till tfcen a stranger to him, in 
person. Miss Barrett seldom received strangers, but a new maid-servant, suppos¬ 
ing Mr. Browning to be one of the intimate friends of the family, ushered him into 
the library of the invalid. From this visit blossomed a friendship, *which culmi¬ 
nated in the fullest and most perfect flower of love. Her father seriously opposed 
the marriage, but love like hers could not be brushed aside. So, when she was 
thirty-seven years old, Elizabeth Barrett was lifted from her couch on which she 
had lain so long and made the wife of Robert Browning. 

To Italy they went, these two great souls that were as one ; and in the land 
of glorious skies there came to her the strength that its soft airs and sweet perfumes 
seem to carry. And oh ! her gratitude ! Never did an Italian love his country as 
did this adopted daughter, and none fought for “ dear Italy” with sword better than 
did she with pen. Working and living, her life for fifteen years was a perfectly 
rounded poem. Then, when Italy was rejoicing and resounding with cries* of 
“ Viva la Liberia” she, who had wrought so earnestly for her adopted country, 
was dying. When the roses were blooming and earth was full of sunshine, on the 
twenty-ninth day of June 1861, the soul of the singer passed away. No words 
can tell of the richness of her vocabulary or the beauty of her ideas—one must 
have a sensation of them. Her love for her “ most gracious singer of high songs,” 
the husband of her choice, met its reward even here in that which came to her in 
return, not only love pure and intense, but appreciation and companionship such as 
arc seldom given even with love. The words of her “ Aurora” were those she 
lived up to; and what union can be greater than that which is hallowed by these ? 

“Beloved, let us love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 

And still our love be sweeter for our work, 

And both, commended for the sake of each, 

By all true workers and true lovers, bom.” 
****** 

A life, enriched not only by rare gifts but seeming to breathe a perfume as 
of Heaven, was that of Adelaide Anne Proctor. As the Grecian Sappho exhaled 
only earthly gifts, as Elizabeth Barrett Browning made heavenly the joys of earthly 
love, so Adelaide Proctor seemed to make very near all the seraphim and cherubim 
and to draw about her a singing host of guardian angels. She was a poet by 
inheritance, being the daughter of “ Barry Cornwall.” She was bom in London 
on the thirtieth day of October, 1825. Before she knew how to write, she kept 
a little book in which her mother wrote out her favourite passages. Charles 
Dickens says it looked as thougli it might have been carried about as an ordinary 
child would carry her doll. She had the poetic temperament, a wonderful memory, 
and great ability in the acquisition of languages. It is said that, as soon as she 
mastered any study, her interest in it disappeared and she took up another. 

Her father never suspected that she had any poetical gifts until she had a 
poem published, which she showed him with a child’s joy. A certain tone of 
sadness pervades some of her poems, but she was cheerful, witty, and enjoyed life 
and its pleasures. Belief with her meant action, and she devoted a great part of 
her time to visiting the sick, teaching the ignorant, sheltering those without homes, 
and lifting up those of her sisters who had fallen and whom every hand seemed to 
push farther intq the whirlpool of sin. 
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By-and-by her natureJly delicate frame gave way, and, after much resistance? 
she became an invalid in truth, seeing the seasons come and go and knowing that 
for her death would be a beautiful entrance into the House of Life. For fifteen 
months she not only patiently, but cheerfully endured, and at midnight on the 
second of February, 1864, she closed the book she was reading, and, taking the 
dear hand of her who had loved her best, the being who gave her life, with a 
bright and happy smile she said, “ It has come at last!” and died. 

Who could say to her, “ Stay It seemed instead as if to each loved one 
there was the promise in her own words that the time of rejoicing was not far off. 

“ A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 

Hhall beat forever with a love divine ; 

And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 

No creature knows and lives will then be thine, 

A little longer yet—and angel voices 

Hhall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear ; 

1 Angels and saints await thee, and God needs thee : 

Beloved, can we bid thee linger here? ,, 

— I. A. M. 


The news that Ivan Tourgucnief’s illness has terminated fatally will bo 
received with general regret, for the world of letters has sustained no greater loss 
since the death of George Eliot. The two writers possessed more than one point in 
common,—truth, purity of aim, insight into human nature, perfection of style, dis¬ 
tinguished them both, but for Tourguenicf was reserved the crowning advantage of 
a great national wrong, crying aloud, patent to all the world, waiting only for a 
skilful and fearless attack to be swept aside. “ Memoirs of a Sportsman” gave the 
first great blow to serfdom in Russia, but it is doubtful if some of bis later works 
did not contribute to the reign of anarchy and blood thirst that culminated in the 
assassination of the late Czar. 


(From Harper's Editor's Drawer.) 

There arc men in this world so utterly depraved as not to be fond of littlo children. 
It is reported of Alvan Stewart, a man of mark in his day, that some thirty years ago he 
was voyaging on one of the Erie Canal packet'boats when there happened to be on board 
an unusual number of ladies with babies, and the littlo cherubs continually did cry. This 
annoyed Alvan to such an extent that, at dinner, he arose in his place, and with a glass 
of water in hand, said, “Ladies, I have great pleasure in proposing to you a toast, which 
seems to me to be very pertinent to the present occasion. I give you —The Memory of the 
much-abused King Herod /” 


Mrs. Bishop tells us in The Golden Chersonese that the Malays, like the 
Japanese, have a rigid epistolary etiquette, and set forms for every species of 
missive. Letters must consist, it seems, of six parts, and are so highly com¬ 
plicated that the professional scribes who indite them are looked upon as literary 
men of considerable distinction. There are strict conventional rules regarding 
envelopes and wafers, the number and colour of which vary with the relative 
positions of the correspondents, and any error in these details is regarded as an 
insult. The fact is that etiquette in general is, among the Malays, elaborate 
and rigorous to a degree of A\1iich we can scarcely form a conception, and there 
is no doubt that ignorant breaches of its prescriptions on the part of Europeans 
have occasionally cost them their lives. Indeed, considering how punctilious 
and courteous the Malays arc, and how rough and brutal in manner are many of 
the British officials in the East, and how inconsiderate British sailors show 
themselves in regard to the customs of foreign peoples, especially with reference 
to the seclusion of their women, we may well account it wonderful that bloody 
outbreaks of revenge are not more common than they are. 
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JUSTIN VITALI’S CLIENT. 

A FRENCH “ CAUSE CELEBRE.” 

I. 

A man on whose prospects success seemed to shine most sunnily was Justin 

Yitali, of the Bar of M-. At the age of thirty he had already achieved a 

reputation as a learned lawyer and an eloquent pleader. Without influential 
connections to help him on—labouring under the drawback of being a Corsican, 
which is not a title of merit in the eyes of French barristers who dislike the 
politics of their insular brethren, addicted, moreover, to solitary study which 
kept him from chumming with his fellows or going out into society and making 
friends of the sort who often do more for a barrister than professional merit does, 
Justin Vitali had, nevertheless, attracted attention much quicker than if ho had 
had recourse to ambitious acts, lie was just the sort of man whom solicitors 
appreciate, lie had the gift of listening. It has been said that conversation 
has become a lost art in these our times, because every man reflects on what he 
shall answer instead of paying attention to what ho hears; Yitali, on the con¬ 
trary, hearkened with all his ears, and his memory was so retentive that lie often 
surprised a client by reminding him of a cursory remark which had been uttered 
without any intention that it should be remembered. It was a maxim of his 
that the merits of a case are ascertained less by what a client says than by what 
he lets slip; and he had a tact for drawing on a speaker to be communicative by 
an* appearance of tacitly acquiescing in all his observations. This power of 
concentrated attention brought to bear on the reading of his briefs, lent Vitali 
the forco which an advocate must needs acquire who speaks witli a full knowledge 
of his case, and it made him a dangerous opponent for leading barristers of 
large practico who wont into court having but skimmed their briefs. It got to 
be said that when eminent counsel knew they were to be pitted against 
Justin Vitali, they took care to master their facts and charged a heavier 
fee for the trouble. But, though other barristors might by fits and 
starts emulate the Corsican’s industry, few could compete with the inborn 
gifts which made him an orator. He was a muscular man of middle 
height, with a swarthy complexion, black hair, which he wore long and brushed 
off his high forehead without any parting, thick black whiskers trimmed short, 
and dark eyes, large and piercing. In his ordinary attire he might havo been 
taken for a provincial farmer in Sunday dress, for ho wore ill-cut baggy clothes 
oF rough cloth, and was not careful about dusting them; but in*court his gown 
and cambric fall became him well, and as soon as he had put them on he was 
another man. In this atmosphere of justice, which was his real sphere, he 
thaw r ed: the cold expression of his features gave place to a look of ardent 
interest in all that was going on; he would turn his eyes with prompt, inquiring 
flashes on judges, witnesses, and on the jury if it were a criminal case ; the casual 
spectators who did not know his ways, might have thought that he was continu¬ 
ally tempted to spring on to his legs before the timo. But this excitement was 
only outward, for when Vitali rose to speak his impulses were always under his 
control; they were like a steam machine which a child’s hand can guide; He 
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despised tricks of rhetoric declamatory gestures, and sensational phrases, his 
eloquence being the natural outpouring of a full mind and heart, flowing like a 
torrent from a subterraneous lake. He had a clear and melodious voice ; his 
gestures were few and graceful, and his Corsican imagination tinged his speeches 
with a warm colouring, with happy metaphors, and with occasional beauties of true 
poetical pathos, more especially when he was pleading in cases in which his own 
sensibilities were greatly stirred. 

This very frequently happened, for Vitali had laid down for himself a singu¬ 
lar rule of science : he would plead no causes which he did not sincerely believe 
to be just. A well-known Scotch professor of jurisprudence being asked to deal 
with the question as to whether an advocate was justified in pleading iniquitous 
causes answered, that a counsel is a mouth-piece, not a judge, and that it is mere¬ 
ly his function to place his client’s case before the bench in the manner in which the 
client himself would have stated it had he possessed the requisite oratorical ability 
and legal knowledge. Vitali took a different view of an advocate’s duties, and 
contended that a man has no right to place his talents and his learning at the 
service of a person who is endeavouring to do wrong. “As well,” said he, “might 
a locksmith argue that he was justified in aiding a burglar to break into a house 
so long as he took no share in the proceeds of the robbery.” And on another 
occasion, smiling at somebody who had styled barristers “the defenders of the widow 
and the orphan,” he replied drily, “ Yes, but if some barristers defend the widow 
and orphan it is presumably because others attack them ; therefore the bar contains 
as many assailants as champions of the widow and orphan.” Often when he had 
read a brief through, Vitali returned it with a note to the effect that he thought 
the cause untenable. And once or twice he had appended some words of critical 
fuivice which proved most unwelcome to the suitors who had wished to retain him. 
Had he been less laborious or able, or less successful in winning the causes which 
he did undertake, his hyperscrupulousness would have blighted his professional 
prospects. As it was, solicitors gave him a character for eccentricity, and, while 
praising him aloud, thanked Heaven in secret that there were not more like him. 

But Vitali had also made himself numerous enemies, for it was not to be 
expected that a man should set up a rigid moral principle without seriously 
offending many worthy people who were less rigid. All the suitors whom Vitali 
had snubbed spoke with wrathful contempt of his pretended integrity, deriding 
it as the affectation of a hypocritical character ; and from esprit de corps the 
Corsican’s fellow barristers concurred. After all they were as good as he. Did 
he imagine forsooth that they pleaded unrighteously, that they had no principles, 
that they would let the temptation of a heavy retaining fee sway their sensitive con¬ 
sciences ? Although M-is a large maritime city of nearly half a million in¬ 

habitants, its society is thoroughly provincial, and everybody knows or believes he 
knows everybody else. It came^to be rumoured that Justin Vitali’s “bearishness” 
was due to his having been crossed in love ; others discovered that his real name 
was Vitali della Sebbia, but that he had dropped his aristocratical patronymic 
because he was the son of a fraudulent bankrupt, who had hanged himself to 
escape the hulks ; others felt sure that Vitali would turn out to have been a secret 
agent of the Jesuits, and they begged the rest to mark their words. In short envy 
being unable to deny the Corsican’s talent, went to work dropping fly spots on his 
reputation or his motives; but this did not prevent Vitali from increasing in 
credit among suitors day by day, for suitors, like patients, will run to the man 
who can bring them speediest relief, and there is no relief in law like a good 
verdict. 


II. 

At the moment when this tale opens Justin Vitali had just been pleading a 
cause which was to set the seal to his renown. He had appeared as counsel for 
an opposition newspaper prosecuted by Government. The prosecution was 
unjust, but as there is no jury in press trials, the defendants had little justice to 
expect from three Judges who, besides being ever anxious to serve Government, 
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seemed to have the letter of the law on their side. Vitali took codes and pre¬ 
cedents in hand, and proved that law as well as abstract equity was on the side 
of his clients; and he forced the bench to acquit on a legal technicality. No 

such thing had ever been seen in the annals of newspaper trials in # M-; and 

after the Judges had delivered their finding, in a densely-crowded court, which 
had become the scene of enthusiastic and tumultuous cheering, they grew afraid 
of their own work. The President of the tribunal, a shrewd old time-serving 
Judge, repaired to a reception which the Prefect was holding that evening; so 
did the Deputy Procurator-General, for he was impatient to demonstrate that he 
had done his very utmost to get the journalists fined and sent to prison. 

But they found the Prefect much less concerned about the failure of his 
prosecution than about Vitali’s remarkable display of eloquence and legal 
acumen. He was a Bonapartist, who served the Republic grudgingly and hoped 
perseveringly for a restoration of the Third Empire, which might make a 
Cabinet Minister of him. 

“ What a speech!” he said musingly to the President; “a dismal pity that 
such an orator should belong to the Radicals.” * 

“ But M. Vitali is a Bonapartist, I believe,” replied the President, glad to 
show that he and his assessors had not been worsted by a Republican. 

M A Bonapartist—and yet he pleads for the * Reds V ” 

“ That is the failing of the man. He pleads for anybody—whom he thinks 
in the right.” 

“If he be a Bonapartist, he is a man to be taken up,” exclaimed the Pre¬ 
fect, eagerly, for he knew the President was also an Imperialist. “We might 
push him forward at the next election. He would be a wonderful recruit for 
our party now that Routher is aging.” 

“ H’m! he would give you a good deal of trouble. Independence is his 
hobby.” 

“ Oh! as to that, I have known many an Aristides grow tractable when a 
good berth was offered him,” was the Prefect’s confident answer. “ The Pfocu 

rator-Generalship of M- is still vacant, and I’ll see if I can get Vitali 

appointed to it.” 

“He wouldn’t accept,” said the President, with assurance. “So long 
as you pay a Procurator-General but 15,000 francs a year, the post isn’t 
worth the consideration of a man of thirty in large practice.” 

“ You leave the honour out of account,” rejoined the Prefect. “ Besides, 
the post would only be a stepping-stone to politics. At all events, we can try.” 

The Deputy-Procurator, who was approaching, and overheard the Prefect’s 
remarks, pulled a wry face. He had set influences at work to obtain the 
Procuratorship for himself, and he lost no time in leaving the party to go and 
telegraph to his friends in Paris to bestir themselves. 

Meanwhile Justin Vitali, exhausted by his long and intricate speech in 
court, had returned to his chambers. They were poorly furnished rooms, whose 
chief luxury was the library of well-bound law books, which every French 
advooate is bound to possess before he can be admitted to the Bar. Prior to 
sitting down to the frugal dinner which was sent him every day from a 
cookshop, Vitali went up to his writing table, wjiich groaned under a weight 
of papers, and began this letter: 

“ My Dearly-Loved Mother : 

“ To-morrow’s newspapers will cany you thfe report of a trial which has 
been my greatest success, and which will, I trust, definitely consolidate my 
position. My earnings are steadily on the increase, and I have little doubt now 
that after five years more of patient work, favoured by the luck which has 
hitherto befriended me, I shall be able to pay off my poqp; fathers debts und 
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clear his memory of the stain which was so maliciously and wrongfully thrown 
upon it. Toward this end on which we have both set our hearts, you may rely 
that I shall not cease to strive to the exclusion of every other hope or 
ambition r ” 

He had got so far when there was a ring at the door of his chambers, and 
his servant entered with a card, saying that a lady desired to see M. Vitali 
at once. 

“ A lady at this hour ? Did you ask her business V said Vitali, as he glanced 
at the card, on which was the name “ Madame Deajilam” 

“ She was a young person, sir, and she says she will not detain you above 
an hour,” said the servant. 

“ An hour ; that is at least frank. They generally say ‘ not above five 
minutes,’ ” remarked Vitali with a weary smile. “ Inquire whether the business 
is so urgent that the lady cannot fix an appointment.” 

“ She seemed very anxious to see you, sir,” rejoined the man, and he 
opened the door to go out; but at this moment a lady dressed in deep mourning 
suddenly glided past him and entered the room. 

The shade over the table lamp kept the light down and rendered it difficult 
to discern the visitor’s features. But it was evident that she was young, slight 
of stature, and, judging by the quality of her apparel and her gracefully 
dignified carriage, a person accustomed to good society. She walked straight 
up to Vitali’s table without speaking. He rose astonished, but bowing, and 
offered her a seat, and it was only when the servant had retired that she 
addressed him in a musical voice of great vivacity, and rendered slightly 
tremulous by excitement. 

“ Excuse me for intruding upon you, M. Vitali, but I wish you to appear 
for me in a law suit. 1 received notice this morning of an unworthy action that 
is to be brought against me, and nobody was ever so shamefully abused as I am 
in that paper. Here it is in my pocket, and I will leave it with you. When I 
got it at 10 o’clock I cried for an hour : but my maid told me I had better come 
to you who are so famous, so I went to the courts, but you were speaking in that 
newspaper case, and when it was over I could not get near you because of the 
throng of persons who were applauding you. 1 applauded like the rest, for I 
assure you you were very eloquent, and it occurred to me that if you could find 
so many things to say for a journalist, you would speak still better in defence of 
a lonely persecuted woman.” 

“ The suit is about a will,” interrupted Vitali politely, for he was proof 
against compliments. “ Allow mo to glance at the paper. H’m ! mercenary 
acts, wiles. It appears the plaintiffs wish to have the testator’s will annulled on 
the ground of-” 

“ Yes, on the ground that I used undue influence!” exclaimed Madame 
Desplans. “ Did you ever hear of such a thing ? Why the money in question 
was bequeathed me by a man who at least twenty times offered to marry me, 
and who might have been alive now if I had given him my hand ! But I won’t 
waste your time in exclamation ; here are the bare facts. I was left an orphan 
at twelve, and at eighteen was married to a retired naval officer, who had been 
a great friend of my father. Captain Desplans, though much older than I, was 
a most affectionate husband, and we lived happily together for four years—until 
the Captain, having embarked all his fortune in a speculation, was ruined. The 
blow preyed greatly on his mind because of me. During a few months he tried 
hard to find employment, but his age for active work was past, so that he fell ill 
of despair and very soon died, leaving me unprovided for.” 

“ You were absolutely destitute V* asked Vitali, who continued to glance at 
thq notice of process. 

“ I had just ten thousand francs and my jewels.” 
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“ And no relatives or friends to give you a home W 

“ No relatives at all,” said Madame Desplans, shaking her head ; u but I had 
one friend, Captain Lacroix, who had formerly been Lieutenant on board my 
husband’s ship, and who is the person mentioned in that docum<£it. It is he 
who left me the property in dispute, and whose mourning I am wearing. And 
oh, when I think that those selfish relatives of his, who never once came near 
him in his illness, and who have done all they could to make his life wretched— 
when I think that they dare to accuse me of having been mercenary, false, 
depraved, and everything that’s wicked, it’s too much to bear : oh, oh ! ” and the 
young widow burst into tears. 

“ Console yourself, madam,” said Vitali, gently; “these law papers are often 
drawn up in brutal terms; but if the charges brought against you be false, there 
will be so much the more dishonour for your accusers. ” 

“ False ! why of course they are false; can you doubt it ?” ejaculated 
Madame Desplans, looking up as if the merest hesitation were an outrage on 
her. “ Why, I devoted myself to Captain Lacroix, and spent six months nurs¬ 
ing him when, as I have told you, I might have become his wife if I had pleased 
and have inherited the whole of his property instead of the half which he left 
me. He was about forty years old when I first became acquainted with him, 
that is, some six years younger than my husband. He frequently visited at our 
house, and I was not long in perceiving that he cherished a deep attachment 
towards me. He ended by declaring himself, and I ordered him not to let me 
see his face again, threatening if he returned to our house I would inform my 
husband of his conduct. He did go away, and remained absent for two years; 
but so soon as my husband was dead he hastened back from Italy, where he was, 
and Ynade me an offer of his hand. I felt no doubt that he sincerely loved me, 
but I was angry with him for his past behaviour ; besides which he was a man 
of passionate and morose temper, with whom I knew it would have been impos¬ 
sible for me to live happy.” 

“ This paper says that he was almost imbecile from confirmed intemperance.” 

“ He became that after I had rejected him,” said Madame Desplans, drying 
her eyes. “I believe he had given way to drink during his two years’ absence, 
but upon my telling him that I would never be his wife he appears to have aban¬ 
doned himself altogether; so that one day I received a raving letter from him, in 
which he said that he was on his death bed ; that it was my cruelty that was 
killing him ; but that I could restore him to life if I would go and see him, and 
give him a word of hope. I confess that I was seized with terror, and with some 
remorse, for it is horrible to be told one is causing the death of a man whose 
only crime is to have loved you too well. Consulting only my first impulse, I 
hastened to Captain Lacroix’s house, thinking that I would only stay there a few 
days to nurse him until he got well. But he lingered on for months, alternately 
lucid and delirious, but always quite incapable of taking, care of himself, and in 
such a complete physical prostration that I awoke every morning with the con¬ 
viction that he would be dead before night. When he did die at* last, it was 
found that by a will dated during the time while my husband was alive, he had 
left me half his fortune, that is a million francs, for he was a rich man, the son 
of a Marseilles merchant. Then it was that his relatives, who had left me to 
nurse him on his deathbed, fell upon me with that paper in which they charge 
me with having circumvented the unhappy man, with having tried to cozen him 
into marrying me; indeed they almost hint that when I found he would not 
yield to me, I ended by poisoning him, so as to become possessed of what he had 
left me the sooner. Ah, it is all too infamous, # M. Yitali! Do I look like a 
scheming adventuress—do I look like a poisoner I” 

She had half risen in uttering these words.’ Yitali lifted the lamp shade, ' 
and the light fell full on her features. No, it was not the face of cm adven¬ 
turess, nor of anything but what was sweet and good. She had large blue eyes, 
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soft and candid as a chilctfs, a tiny mouth, which no falsehood could ever have 
defiled, and pale golden hair, that seeped to crown her pure brow with an 
aureola of innocency like those on angels’ heads. So at least thought Justin 
Yitali as his ♦admiring gaze fell on the young face turned supplicatingly toward 
his. From that moment his destiny altered its course. 

She had no need to continue clasping her hands as she did, for her cause 
was now right in his eyes, although all mankind should arise to accuse her* 
There was a look of protection in the glance he bent on her; then something 
like timidity stole into it, and a sensation which he could not account for, but 
which made his heart beat, took sudden possession of him. He turned toward 
his desk, caught up a pen, and to give himself a countenance, asked his visitor 
some desultory questions, her full names and address (her Christian name was 
Clotilde), whether she had a solicitor, what documents she could furnish to assist 
her defence, &c. All this time he felt nervous, and dared not look again at 
Madame Desplans. He stammered, and the consciousness that he was doing so 
made him redder; then he became aware that he was prolonging his questions 
v\th an inward purpose of preventing his visitor from going away—and this 
discovery filling him with confusion lest he should be detected, he said abruptly, 
by manner of closing the interview: 

“Your solicitor will have to instruct mo in due form, madame; but your 
case is happily not a difficult one. By the way, am I to understand that you are 
entirely dependent for support on Captain Lacroix’s legacy?” 

“Yes,” answered the young widow, artlessly; “I brought my husband no 
■dower, but, though destitute, I probably should not have accepted the Captain’s 
money, if his relatives had behaved with common kindness to me. I knew 
nothing about his will till it was opened after his death, arid I was more surprised 
than anybody to find that a million had been bequeathed to me. But now that 
I have been so basely slandered, I would maintain my rights at any cost, even 
if I were bound to throw the million into the sea as soon as I got it.” 

“ That is natural,” answered Yitali, who was too much of a Corsican not to 
sympathize with the craving for revenge. 

“ The legacy is but a just acknowledgment of your devotedness in tending 
the dying man—besides, I suppose the Captain was aware that your husband 
had been ruined.” 

“ He was not only aware of it, but he was himself partially the author of 
our ruin,* and that is just the point, for in his will he treats the legacy as a 
retribution,” exolaimed Madame Desplans, animatedly. “ I should tell you 
that Captain Lacroix often advised my husband on pecuniary matters, and once 
he counselled him to invest in a mining company which had been started in 
Corsica.” 

“ In Corsica!” exclaimed Vitali, with a start, while a deep pallor of a sudden 
overspread his face. 

“ Yes; and the company soon went to ruin, for it had been founded by a 
dishonest banker—one Della Sabbia. But what is the matter, M. Vitali ?—you 
look unwell.” 

" Della Sabbia was not dishonest, I solemnly vow,” said Vitali, standing 
up and speaking with considerable emotion. “ In founding the mining company, 
madame, he sincerely believed that he was promoting a genuine enterprise, and 
when the ruin overtook him and his shareholders he committed suicide.” 

“ Oh, dear 1” exclaimed Madame Desplans, opening wide her blue eyes and 
assuming an air of contrition, “ but I hope I have said nothing—was that M. 
Della Sabbia f- * 

“ He was my father,” said Justin Yitali, whose brow contracted as in pain. 
Ther? yas a moment’s silence. The young widow had risen, and the 
. Corsican and his client stood for a brief space close together with downcast 
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faces, neither speaking. Madame Desplans broke £he silence by saying, in a 
tone of compassion and regret: 

“ I am truly sorry, M. Vitali—I could not guess—but this will not 
prevent you from defending me, will it V t 

“That is a question for yourself to decide,” answered Vitali, a little 
bitterly. “ But if you cannot believe in the honesty of the father, I would 
advise you not to submit your fortune and reputation to the care of the son.” 

“ I will believe anything you tell me, M. Vitali,” said Madame Desplans, 
without hesitation; then she added, with a half smile, “ but, unintentionally 
as it may be, your father was the cause of our ruin. He was the cause that 
I am standing before you to-day \ so you owe me a kind of reparation. Prevent 
me from being despoiled of Captain Lacroix’s legacy, and we shall be quits.” 


III. 

What momentous events may not happen between two paragraphs of a 
letter interrupted for an hour! When Vitali wrote to his mother that he wquld 
devote himself to clearing his father’s memory “ to the exclusion of all other 
objects or ambitions,” he said what he meant: when he resumed his letter, this 
passage in it was no longer true. His filial piety had not lessened, but a new 
element of hopes and fears had entered his life. His main object at present was 
to clear Clotilde Desplans; and when he had done that, what then? Here he 
asked himself with uneasiness why he should shrink from looking to the time 
when the professional relations between himself and the young widow should be 
at an end, and when perhaps she would go away and be never more seen of him. 
His life would become a cheerless blank again then, as it had been before she 
had come to him like a sunbeam into a prison cell. He had looked upon her, 
and it seemed to him that her face must for evermore remain shining before his 
mind’s eyes. 

When she had gone, he carefully read through the writ of process with 
which she had been served, and which, like all such documents in France, was a 
most elaborate indictment, covering several pages of stamped paper. The terms 
of it made his blood boil. Accustomed as he was to the calumnious malice of 
litigants, to the diabolical ingenuity with which a plaintiff’s lawyer can pervert 
the meaning of the simplest acts and words so that they may be made to bear a 
felonious significance, Justin Vitali nevertheless thought that slander had never 
been pushed to greater length, and humanity, honour, decency, and common sense 
never been more outrageously set at defiance, than in this document, which 
accused Clotilde Desplans of being a false intriguer and swindler. He foresaw 
that the case would make an immense noise, for, in a country where woman’s 
influence is paramount, the public have a great interest in knowing what con¬ 
stitutes an exercise of undue influence; then the magnitude of the sum at stake 
would lend importance to the suit, besides greatly heating the plaintiffs’ pleas, 
for Frenchmen do fight with exceeding desperation for a million francs. 

All the other briefs which Vitali had in hand at this time lapsed into the 
background of his preoccupation; and on the morrow of Madame Desplans’ visit 
it cost him real physical suffering to go into court and give his attention during 
three hours to a knotty insurance case. He had scarcely slept through the night 
from thinking of the extraordinary concourse of circumstances which had made 
him morally the debtor of Madame Desplans, whom his father had unwittingly 
ruined. He deemed it nobly generous of her to have said that if he won her suit 
she would consider they were quits; and most magnanimous of her to have shown 
such readiness in believing in his father’s innocence— a point upon which all the 
world, aye, his most intimate friends (with whom he had quarrelled on that ac¬ 
count) remained sceptics. How could he for a moment mistrust the guiltlessness 
of one who dispkyedauch confidence in him and his? How could he help longing 
for the day when be should tear heir name spotless as a jewel from the ignoble 
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hands who sought to soil it^ or help fretting at the inevitable delays which obliged 
her to remain under the cloud of foul aspersions for weeks at least, perhaps for 
months ? 

In the liyicheon interval of the insurance case, Vitali stayed in court and 
wrote Madame Desplans a letter, putting her some questions which he had omit¬ 
ted to ask on a previous day, and sending some general remarks upon the con¬ 
duct of her case, with the intention of reassuring her. He did not' notice that 
this letter far exceeded in length and in style the usual manner of a business com¬ 
munication, but in all he said he wished to pave the way to an offer to place his 
purse at her disposal until the trial was ended. It had occurred to him in the 
night that Madame Desplans’s circumstances must be wofully straitened, and 
that she possibly had not enough to live on in comfort for the next few weeks, 
setting aside the defrayal of expenses attendant upon the preliminaries of every 
law suit. He was wording his proposal with infinite delicacy, and bidding Madame 
Desplans regard any loan she would accept as a simple advance on the fortune 
which she would shortly recover, when one of the most eminent avoues in Rouen 
crossed the court and touched his shoulder. It was M. Boidoux, to whom he had 
been indebted for many a brief. 

“ Vitali,” said M. Boidoux, “I sent you a big brief yesterday, but don’t go 
to work on it yet, for it will have to be amended, as the case is going to be trans¬ 
ferred from a civil suit into a criminal action.” 

“ Very well,” replied Vitali, nodding absently. “ I haven’t yet looked at 
yesterday’s briefs. Who are the parties to this one ?” 

“ Heulard, Viel, and some others versus Desplans, a young widow, and we 
arc for the plaintiffs.” 

“What?” exclaimed the Corsican, starting as if he had been hit. 

“ You seem to have heard of the case,” observed M. Boidoux, taking a pinch 
of snuff. “ We thought at first we had to do merely with undue influence, but 
circumstances have come to light which show there was downright murder. 
Madame Desplans poisoned-” 

“ Who told you that ?” ejaculated Vitali, with sd energetic an expression of 
indignant fury that M. Boidoux recoiled. 

“Heigh! What dog has bitten you? You surely don’t take an interest in 
the defendant ?” he asked, incredulously. 

“ I am retained for Madame Desplans, and I mean to go on with her case to 
the end,” answered Vitali, hotly. 

“ Oh no, that I am sure you won’t!” replied M. Boidoux, wagging his gray 
head. “ You’ll drop her brief like a red coal, for I know you. I don’t say but 
that it would have been a pretty case for you to fight, if there had been no 
proofs of murder, for after all what is undue influence in a pretty woman! 
Madame Boidoux used no undue influence on me before our marriage, but if she 
had asked me to convert all my fortune into golden marbles that she might play 
at ring-taw—” « 

“ Come to the point, M. Boidoux, I beg,” cried Vitali, shaking the lawyer’s 
arm almost brutally. “ What do you mean by proofs of murder ?” 

“ Laudanum in the body,” replied M. Boidoux positively. “ At least we hope 
to find some there,” he added, "correcting himself. “ Examining the deceased’s 
papers the day before yesterday, we came upon letters in which he expressed 
fears that Madame Desplans was endeavouring to poison him. These letters had 
been written by him while in b|/ed; they had been put into envelopes, sealed, ad¬ 
dressed, and stamped for posting, and it was evident that Madame Desplans had 
suppressed them. This set us instituting inquiries, and we ascertained that 
Madame Desplans had on a certain day purchased laudanum. Of course we 
applied forthwith to the Procurator for an order to have Captain Lacroix’s body 
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exhumed, and that is being done at this moment. Astfor Ciotilde Desplans, she 
is in prison; we had her arrested last night.” 

Muttering a growl, and launching a fulminating glance at the lawyer, Vitali 
fled from the court at the moment when all the parties to the insurance suit 
were returning to it. 

He rushed across the Pleaders’ Hall, flew down to a staircase, and with his 
gown streaming behind him, made for a court yard leading to the prison house. 
But on reaching the open air, he sank discouraged on a stone bench. He recollect¬ 
ed that it would be impossible for him to see Ciotilde. In France a prisoner 
apprehended on a criminal charge is kept in solitary confinement (au secret) till 
the examination by tho Judge dTnstruction is at end ; and sometimes this 
examination lasts for months ! Vitali thought with a shudder of the agonies which 
the young widow was going to endure, debarred from all communications with 
the outer world, precluded from seeing any faces save those of her gaolers and 
of the examining magistrate, who, day after day, would torture her with insi¬ 
dious cross questions intended to wring from her any avowal of guilt. Some 
strong men have been known to go mad under this protracted torment; how was 
a weak, impressionable woman likely to bear up against it. 

Vitali went back with aching head and heart to the court, and pleaded for 
his client in the insurance case. It required a miracle of self-command to enable 
him to bring his mind to what he was doing, but the very force of his sorrow 
lent him an artificial strength, and though he spoke with a haggard face and an 
irritable manner, he won his suit. As he was leaving the court, Boidoux accosted 
him, looking triumphant. 

“ I told you how it would be. The post mortem is over, and they have 
found laudanum in the body.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” snarled Vitali. 

“ But come, man—when I tell you so. The doctors say he took a dose fit 
to. kill a family.” 

“ Reason the more. He committed suicide.” 

“Ah, if you’re going to plead that, it’s another affair,” said the lawyer, 
tranquilly. “But I warn you it will be uphill work, we have a chain of evidence 
that is flawless.” 

“ Look here, M. Boidoux, have you ever yet known me plead for a criminal?” 
asked Vitali, halting and glaring at the old solicitor as if he would eat him. 

• “No, my dear fellow, but you’re not infallible,” said M. Boidoux, buttoning 
up his top coat. “ At any rate, the affair is going to make a pretty fuss. See 
it’s already in the papers,” and he handed the Corsican an evening journal, in a 
conspicuous part of which was printed in large letters: “Mysterious Poisoning 
Case. Arrest of the Murderess.” 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT IS THE USE. 


What is the use of this impetuous haste ? 

The end is oertain. Let us take our time, 

And hoard the vital forces that we waste 
Before our day has reaohed its golden prime. 

What is the use of rushing with spent breath 
After old age, its furrows, its wnite hair? 

Why need we hurry so to welcome Death, 

Or go half way with hands stretohed out, to care ? 

There is no use. Dear heart, if we but wait 
All things will find us. Let us pause, I say. 

We cannot go beyond the silent gate 
That lies a short day’s journey down the way. 


So let us take our time in youth’s fair bowers, 

The summer season is so brief at best; 

Let us loojc on the stars and pluck the flowers, 

And when our feet grow weary, let us rest. 

Let us take time for love and its delight; 

It is the one sweet thing that pays for all 
The bitterness of life, for Sorrow^ Dlight, 

For pain 1 b despair and Death’s funereal palL 

In that lost era when the world was new. 

Love was men’s first pursuit and life’s excuse. 
Now has that time come back to me and you 
Why should we seek for more? What is the use? 


Ella Wsbslihl 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “ A Fimj Ordeal." 

Chapter XXXVIII. 

They were full of pity, these poor ignorant servant girls, but it was but little 
help that they could give. Betsy placed her charge on a chair, and still supporting 
her, whispered to Liddy to run for Mrs. Tyndal. “ What are you waiting for ?” 
called Miss Wilf, who saw urgent reason for getting the removal over as soon as 
possible. 

“ She is faint, ma’am,” said Betsy. “ We must keep her quiet for a minute. 
Liddy, get some water from the back kitchen. Quick, quick, run,” she added*, 
nudging her friend to remind her that Mrs. Tyndal was really the one thing needed. 
Liddy flew to the back door, and then paused in surprise. The fly had moved 
away from the gate while another carriage, a private one, was taking its place. A 
footman descending from his seat on the box, opened the door, and out stepped'a 
comely old woman, followed by a lady young looking, and fresh and fair still, but 
with hair as white as if the snbws of eighty winters had fallen upon her head. 

“ Lawk ?” cried Liddy, rushing back into the hall, “if here aint Mrs. Sudleigh 
herself and Nurse Brown.” 

“ That is the young lady, ma’am,” said the elder of the new comers as they 
entered, u and very unfit to bo anywhere but in her bed, I should say she is.” 

Her companion looked intently at the pale face resting against Betsy’s arm ; 
and as she gazed the tears rose to her eyes, but whatever the cause of her emotion, 
she appeared to feel that the present was not the time to give way* to it, and with a 
quick return to composure, she asked where they intended to take the invalid. 

“ To the hospital, ma’am,” ‘answered Betsy, “ but me and my friend would 
never have dragged her up and dressed her if Miss Wolf had not told me she was 
going to«Mr. Lambert’s to be took care of.’> 

“ You wicked girl! I never said anything of the kind,” exclaimed Miss Wolf, 
advancing, and honouring Mrs. Sudleigh with a deferential inclination of the head, 

" Oh but you did,” affirmed Betsy, “ or least ways you made me think so.” 

Miss Wolf was furious that her own servant should defy her thus before the* 
great magnate of the neighbourhood, but Mrs, Sudleigh gave her no opportunity to 
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continue the discussion. ‘*Is it true,” she asked, 44 that perceiving, as you must 
have done, the serious nature of this young lady’s illness, you were about to turn 
her out of your house, and send her to the public hospital ?” 

Miss Wolf said something about the necessity for closing her house, the excel¬ 
lent care bestowed on patients at the hospital, and the danger of infection, but 
before her speech was ended, Mrs. Sudleigh had obviously ceased to listen to her. 
Going to the door, she sent her footman for Dr. Lambert, and then beckoned Mrs. 
Brown to her. 44 What is to be done, if, as I am sure he will, the doctor forbids 
her removal. We cannot force this dreadful woman to keep her,” she said. 

44 No, but we can buy her to anything,” answered the shrewd old woman. 
“ And ma’am, if you are willing, I will stay and nurse her ; it wont be the first 
time I have nursed those of her blood.” 

, 44 Hush, not a word of that yet, and be discreet if she should be able to 
question you. For her own sake, others must be satisfied as well as ourselves. 
If you will promise to tell her nothing and think you can bear the fatigue, I shall 
be very glad to know you are here. Mrs. Holms can send all you require, and we 
will telegraph to Dr. Leward to come down by the afternoon train,”—a scream 
from Betsy interrupted them. 44 She is dead ! She is dead !” she cried. The 
invalid had really fainted this time, and looked almost as rigid and ghastly as if 
life had departed. 

In Edith’s after-remembrance of the period that followed her long fainting fit, 
dreams and reality wete curiously blended. At times it seemed to her that Mrs. Ewing 
was with her once more ; perhaps the idea was suggested by her surroundings, for 
they had placed her in Mrs. Ewing’s room. Then a pleasant face crowned by a 
soft white aureole would bend over her, and still oftener she would be conscious of 
the presence of a kind old woman who put back the hair from her heavy eyes and 
murmured words of endearment: once she thought the old woman said she had 
nursed her father before her, but that was, perhaps, like Mrs. Ewing’s appearance, 
only a fevered fancy. Betsy was there often and Mrs. Tyndal came occasionally, 
but Miss Wolf she never saw. Once she heard her voice outside and shivered at 
the thought that she was coming. 44 No, no, my deary,” murmured Mrs. Brown, 
44 she shall not come in, and even if she does, I am here. Whatever happens she 
will never trouble you again.” 

The watchful kindly care that surrounded her was very pleasant to the invalid, 
and she soon learned to look forward to the daily visit of the white haired lady 
who was so gentle and low voiced, so daintily attired, and so simple and unpretend¬ 
ing. At first she accepted the mysterious atmosphere of love and protection that had 
suddenly surrounded her as one accepts the sunshine, without reasoning or ques¬ 
tioning, but when she was strong - enough to sit up for hours in the big arm chair by 
the fire, when she realized that the arm chair itself, the soft white cashmere wrap¬ 
per that she wore, the velvet slippers on her feet, the daily and hourly luxuries 
that were at her command all came from Sudleigh House, then her mind began to 
4 work, and remembering the visit she had paid to the gamekeeper’s house and the 
Jwromise that had been given to her on the day she fell ill, she turned to her nurse 
for information. 
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“You must not ask me yet; you must be patient a little longer/’ said the 
old woman. 

“ May I ask Mrs. Sudleigh ?” 

44 No, no, whatever there is to tell, Mrs. Sudleigh will tell as soon as she thinks 
it right. You can trust her, a better and a truer lady than she is, never lived.” 

44 1 know that,” said Edith, 44 and you too have been very good to me.” 

44 1 have done no more than my duty.” 

44 Oh yes you have, much more,” she answered, laying a caressing hand on her 
nurse’s knee. Perhaps the gesture called up old memories ; perhaps she had 
already learnt to love her charge. Ki God help the poor child,” she said, and raised 
the thin hand to her lips as tenderly as if it had belonged to an infant she was 
nursing. 

May I not ask if you knew my father ?” said Edith. 

44 Not even that. You are in the hands of friends and you must trust uB for 
a little while. Besides, you have been talking more than is good for you. You 
must take your broth now, and then lie down and rest a little while.” 

A week after that conversation, when Edith began to declare, rather prema¬ 
turely, that she felt well again, she was taken down into the parlour, and a gentle¬ 
man, introduced by Mrs. Sudleigh as Mr. West, came to call upon her. 

He was the Sudleigh family lawyer, and although she did not know that, 
some instinct caused her heart to flutter and her cheek to turn from pale to red. 
When he began to ask questions of her childhood and of her father and to note 
down her replies, she felt that she stood on the brink of a relation, but it was not 
to come that day. After Mr. West had concluded what she felt was a courteous 
cross-examination, and had requested her to confide to him a part of the translation 
of a Greek play, which was almost the only specimen she possessed of her father’s 
handwriting, nurse Brown led her back to her room, and the lawyer and Mrs. 
Sudleigh were left alone. 

44 Well,” she said* 44 what do. you, think now ?” 

44 At this stage of the matter I do not permit myself to, form an opinion,” was 
the cautious reply. 

44 1 have already made up my mind.” 

44 So, I perceive, but we have to satisfy Mr. Sudleigh, and others.” 

14 1 do not think that will be difficult,” Mrs. Sudleigh said, and then paused. 
Not for the world would she have allowed it to. be inferred that she supposed her 
husband to. have had previous knowledge of this young gild’s existence. That such, 
was the case was her secret conviction, and also that of the lawyer, but he possessed, 
sufficient tact to hide his opinion, and answered that no doubt Mr. Sudleigh’s 
desire to see justice done would dispose him to accept a great deal on trust. 

44 And when shall we be able to tell her,” askfed Mrs. Sudleigh. 44 No doubt ‘ 
she suspects enough to make suspense very trying to her ” 

44 1 will go to London to-morrow, and to Burnham the day after.. It will be 
necessary to question people there and to examine the parish register.. When the 
investigation is over, I will lose no time in seeing you. Meaqprhita it would: 
perhaps be well to recommend oaution and patience to Mrs. Brown, for I cam see' 
she is quite inclined t6 let her heart decide the question for her/' ' < 
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44 You forget what she heard from her son J ohn last year.” 

44 I forget nothing, and I only advise that the recognition, if there is to be 
one, should rest on proof rather than feeling. That was your pwn opinion when 
you first told me of Mrs. Brown’s communication to you.” 

Mrs. Sudleigh answered that was her opinion still, but she did not conceal 
in which direction her desires tended, and she sought to beguile her own impa¬ 
tience and Edith’s suspense by every means in her posver. Little presents, delicacies, 
new clothes, books, were all called into requisition, but she could not help counting 
the days till Mr. West’s return, and she felt that Edith had lost the unreasoning 
tranquillity that had marked the first stage of her convalescence. She could no 
longer live in the present and yet dared form no plans for the future. 

At last one wintry day, when the sky darkened with snow flakes, reminded 
Edith of the morning when she had received the disappointing letter from Mr. 
Jaokson, Mrs. Sudleigh came, and a certain joyful agitation, as she entered the room 
and laid two or three hot house flowers on her protegee’s knee, said plainly that this 
visit was not to be as others had been. 

“ If I tell you something that concerns you deeply, will you promise to be 
quite calm and not to let it agitate you too much ?” she asked, as she drew a chair 
near the fire. Edith promised, but her colour changed and her hands trembled, 
while Nurse Brown glanced from one face to the other, and going out closed the 
door softly behind her. 


i Chapter XXXIX. 

Tiie approach of winter brought increase of discomfort and privations to the 
inmates of the Wetmore cottage. Eire and light are serious items in the poor 
man’s budget, and the cold that to his richer neighbour simply means exhilaration, 
is to him a relentless enemy, finding out every crack in his badly closed tenement 
and nipping and pinching his miserable half clothed and half fed body. 

“ Aunt,” asked little Hannah, as she cowered over tho few thin sticks burning 
on the hearth, 44 will spring soon be here ?” 

“ Not so very soon, my deary, we must have Christmas first.” 

“ Will Christmas be as cold as it is now ?” persisted Hannah. 

“ Yes, I am afraid so. It is not very cold now, but I am going to nail little 
bits of cloth all round the door and windows to keep out the cold.” 

It comes down the chimney,” said Jane. Dorcas continued as if she had 
not heard the interruption. 44 Christmas day we’ll make a good fire, and you shall 
have a plum pudding, think of that!” Even these magnificent promises seemed 
to produce but a moderate effect on the shivering children, and Dorcas sighed 
wearily as she bent over the set of coarse aprons she was making for Mrs. Green’s 
Ann. Her own fingers were numbed and swollen with chilblains, but making 
aprons at two for a penny, was not the sort of work that warranted a lavish 
expenditure of fuel. After all this day was not worse than most other days, 
the work varied sometimes, and she exchanged sewing for the washtub or charing, 
but it was alwajps hard work and insufficient food and warmth. Her chilblains 
too put her to perpetual pain—pain that was not severe but wearing and hard to 
endure, 44 What a life 1” she thought, looking round on her dispirited brood, as 
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chapped and chilled and blue, the elder ones plaited anc> the babies made a feeble 
attempt at play. How remote seemed anything like pleasure or joy, and yet an 
agreeable surprise was coming to them at that very moment. The distant rumble 
of its approach could even now be heard ; but the sound of a cart in the lane was 
too common to excite much attention, and it was only when the wheels turned off 
the road and crossed the turf, and a huge gray head appeared before the window, 
that the children started- up, then the effect being heightened by Tommy’s joyful 
shouts, the door was quickly opened, and the most apathetic of the group showed 
signs of interest. 

“ Master have sent you a Christmas present,” cried Tommy, pointing to the 
loaded cart. “ Whoa stan’ still, cant yer, Drummer,” he adding, addressing a 
needless apostrophe to the huge brute who was already as immovable as a rock. 
M Aunt, all these fagots, and logs, and a sack of potatoes is for us.” 

“ God bless your Master,” said Dorcas fervently. “ Do you think, Tomifty, 
as you could get the horso to go round back of the house, nearer the woodshed ?” 

“ Do I think as I could get him to go,” repeated Tommy with scorn. “ If I 
didn’t know how to manage him, do you think as Master ’ud a let me bring him?” 
and he proceeded with a vast amount of self-consciousness and unnecessary energy 
to conduct the docile Drummer to a position which would facilitate the unloading 
of the cart, 

“ And now,” said the youthful Jehu, pleasantly elated by the general admira¬ 
tion that his prowess excited, “ and now I’ve got something else to tell you. Mrs. 
Hicks was round at Master’s this morning, an she ses you are to send one of us to 
her house to fetch a goose as she has got for our Christmas dinner.” 

“ A goose !” shouted the children : that was a savory and tempting windfall 
before which the more substitute gift of wood and potatoes sank into temporary 
insignificance. 

“ Now!” exclaimed Dorcas, who was ever anxious to make the good things 
that fell to her share go round as far as possible, ** we can ask poor old neighbour 
Breadstall to come and have dinner with us on Christmas day. She will enjoy it as 
much as we shall.” That was saying a great deal, although the pleasure Dorcas 
took in the feast was somewhat marred by the thought of the fasts that were likely 
to follow it, and also by the fact that paucity of household utensils compelled her 
to serve out the festal meal to one of her charges in the dripping pan, to another 
in a saucer, and to a third in a basin, “ But we as are poor must do as we can,” 
she observed apologetically to neighbour Breadstall, “ and food anjji fire must come 
before platters,” in which opinion the old woman concurred, indeed she was only 
restrained by timidity from adding that a little drop of gin was worth all the fine 
crockery in creation, and a great many other things beside. 

A goose and potatoes, however carefully husbanded, cannot be expected to 
long survive the attacks of nine hungry mouths. Even the wood dwindled rapidly 
during the biting cold that set in early in January^ and the scanty wardrobes of 
the children sadly needed replenishing. “ I do think as it would be a blessing if 
clothes growed on poor folks as they do on cats and dogs,” Dorcas* would say, as 
she strove to dam some garment that was past darning, or contemplated the row of 
dilapidated shoes after her family had retired for the night. “ Where new things 
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is to come from I don’t <know, nor yet how the old ones is to be got to hang 
together.” Sometimes a gift of raiment would partially relieve the strain, or one of 
her few remaining gowns would be sacrificed to clothe the children, but still the 
little ones wanted much that she could not provide, and she found it harder to 
endure their privation's than her own. Johnny’s cough tortured her, and when Mary 
oaught a bad cold she handed over to her her own last warm under garment. 
The nights were less terrible than the days, for although the bedding was 
insufficient, they were all huddled so closely together that they kept one another 
warm. 

“ Aunt,” said Mary one evening when Dorcas returned home weary from a 
day’s washing, with a hard earned eighteen pence in her pocket, “ the poBtman 
brought a letter for you, and he is comin back to-morrow. He wouldn’t leave it, 
cos he said there was money in it.” 

The poor woman’s heart bounded. “ It must be from Miss Edith,” she 
exclaimed. “ There is no one else as would send me money, but I am ashamed to 
take it, for she has had enough work to make a living.” In her exhilaration it 
never struck her that the postman might be wrong in his surmise that the letter 
contained money. “ And I suppose you are all hungry ?” she said as she hung her 
old bonnet and shawl on the peg behind the door. An emphatic and universal 
assent answered her. 

“ Well,” she continued, pointing to a large stone jar which had long since become 
an object of interest to the children, “ there is nice skimmed milk in that as Mrs. 
Gibbon gave me to bring home, and please God, you shall all have a good meal of 
bread and milk before you go to bed. Tommy is tired with his day’s work, so 
Mary and Dorky can run to Wetmore and get a loaf, and Hour and sugar for 
to-morrow. Don’t lose any time on the road, the little ones ought to be abed now.” 
Rejoicings altogether disproportionate to their cause followed the piention of bread 
and milk, and when the meal was ready, Dorcas served the children and looked on 
with keen gratification while they ate. She was boarded by her employer on the 
days she worked out, and always regretted that she could not carry home the 
liberal fare she then enjoyed. 

The morrow brought the registered letter and in it a twenty pound note, 
which Dorcas accepted not only as a long reprieve from hunger for her flock, but 
also as incontrovertible evidence of Edith’s prosperity. The letter was rather 
vague, but the writer described herself as well and happy and fully resolved to see 
her dear old friend again before long. il Now,” said Dorcas, looking round on the 
delighted children, “ I can afford to give you all a good dinner. We’ll have a 
nice bit a boiled pork and a cabbage for dinner on Sunday, and we’ll ask old 
neighbour Breadstall, as is old and poor, to come and eat a bit with us again. 
Thank God, and Miss Edith.” 

Johnny’s eyes, in common with those of his brother and sisters, sparkled, and 
he watched his aunt with interest, as she put the note in the letter and laid that 
within the leaves of the Bible, which she deposited on the top shelf of the cupboard* 
One sovereign *or even a few shillings, would have looked more imposing to him 
than that dingy paper, but his aunt said it could work wonders, and he asked no 
better than to believe her. 
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One piece of either good or ill luck they say, never cfcmes alone, and certainly 
the old proverb was borne out by that morning’s experience. Dorcas received a 
package of clothes to wash for some new residents at Wetmore, and soon after the 
arrival of the letter she was paid a small debt which she had given up as lost. 
This then prevented any necessity for immediately changing the bank note, and 
having seen the children busy with their plait, she set to work at her washing with 
a heart lighter than it had been for many days. 

At noon little Johnny carried his brother Tommy his frugal dinner, and sat 
down with him while he ate it under a hedge that divided the field in which he 
worked from the high road. 

“ Did the letter come, and was there much money in it ?” was Tommy’s first 
eager question. 

“ Yes it come, and there war a note, and aunt she cried, but she said she 
warnt sorry, and we should have pork and cabbage for dinner on Sunday.” • 

“ Then what did she cry for ?” asked Tommy dubiously—he knew nothing of 
tears of joy, and was unable to reconcile the discrepancies in Johnny’s statement. 

“ She said she warn’t sorry,” persisted Johnny, “and as Mr. White u’dgive 
her twenty sovereigns for that note.” 

“ Twenty sovereigns,” repeated Tommy, “ how many shillings is that ?” He 
was much more familiar with the smaller coin. Sovereigns were rather out of his 
range of experience, and^the poor child’s small earnings had been too valuable to 
allow of his finding much time for going to school. 

“ Dunno,” said Johnny, “ Mary says its a many. I wonder if God does take 
care of us, and if he made Miss Edith send it,” he continued meditatively, feeling 
a little reconciled to the powers above by this stroke of good luck. 

Tommy apparently found himself quite unable to deal with the question. 
None of the doubts that afflicted precocious Johnny ever troubled him, and he 
took no delight in argument; so he threw a stone in the direction in which he 
thought he heard a rabbit rustling among the dry leaves behind a tree, and asked 
when his aunt was going to get the sovereigns from Mr. White. 

“ She says its no hurry,” answered Johnny. “ Mrs. Jennings cum this 
morning and giv’ her three shillings, and she’s put the note in the Bible, so as God 
may look after it, an’ the Bible’s on the top shelf of the cupboard.” 

“ Miss Edith must be powerful rich,” said Tommy, conscious of a rising ad¬ 
miration for that young lady, and the two boys went on to talk of the delights of 
the promised Sunday dinner and kindred topics, until the meal over, little Johnny 
departed with the spoon and bowl ; these he deposited in the cottage, and finding 
that his aunt had given permission to the other children to take their plait and 
the little ones out on the common, lost no time in joining them. Dorcas worked 
on alone in the house until some trifling and unforeseen need arising, she went out¬ 
side to call Johnny. The children had strayed beyond the reach of her voice, 
and she advanced to the top of a little knoll on the common, behind the cottage, 
to look for them. Yes there they were on the sunny side of a hillock, the elder 
ones plaiting conscientiously, she called Johnny, and the child came running to her. 
She sent him to Wetmore for some blue and returned to the house, not haying 
been absent five minutes, and certainly not more than fifty yards from it.. No one 
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bad been visible on the common, no one on the road that passed the front of the 
cottage when she went out, and she had not seen a pair of oblique eyes, sur¬ 
mounted by a shock head of hair, peering through the half dismantled hedge on the 
other side of ‘the road. So she contentedly replunged her arms in the soap stids, 
and rubbed and lathered diligently, intent on getting as much as possible of her 
washing finished that day. 

Early evening brought Tommy from his work and the other children from 
the common, all alike impressed by' the pleasant belief that the supper would be a 
little less meagre than usual. This expectation was not disappointed, and Dorcas, 
as after supper she rubbed the little cold feet of her youngest niece and especial 
pet, felt the satisfaction which comes after a hard day’s work, heightened by the 
thought of the treasure in the cupboard. “ Here Dorky,” she said, “ take baby 
and put her to bed. Mary, undress Joey and Hannah. I’ll fetch in the clothes, 
and then we’ll all get to sleep as soon as we can.” Candles were luxuries most 
sparingly used in that poverty stricken abode, and Dorcas thought with joy that 
the days were lengthening as she gathered the clothes from the line. She went 
cheerfully in, deposited her load, and then fastened up the house preparatory to 
resting her weary limbs in bed. The Bible and its contents she resolved to place 
beneath her pillow, thinking that would be the safest place for them, but she 
started when she opened the cupboard and saw the well-known little brown battered 
volume on the second shelf from the top. “ I made sure as I put it on the top,” 
she muttered as she took it down. 

Alas I the change of shelf was not the only change that had come to the 
Bible. In the morning a wide crack had marked the place of the envelope and 
its contents, now the book closed as closely as its dogseared leaves would allow. 
Dorcas went back to the cupboard, persuaded that her treasure had fallen out on 
the shelf. Her hand however encountered nothing, and with a beating heart she 
proceeded to light a candle, clinging to the hope that the gathering darkness, which 
of course was deeper in the cupboard than elsewhere, was the cause of her diffi¬ 
culty in finding the letter. Nothing however rewarded her search, and as the candle 
illumined the corners of the cupboard, she uttered a cry of despair which attracted 
the attention of the children, several of whom were already in bed. “ Which of 
you have meddled with my letter ?” she inquired in a choking voice. 

Each and all denied having been to the cupboard, and she was forced to give 
up her faint hope that they might have mislaid the letter when she remembered 
that it had certainly been safe when they left the house after dinner, and that since 
their return one of them could not have touched it unperceived by the others. 

Another desperate and useless search, and then Dorcas sat down and wept 
bitterly while the children joined in her lamentations. How the money could 
have disappeared it was difficult to imagine. 

44 You children *ud never be so wicked as to deceive me,” she said, looking 
round on the dismayed group, “ and yet I’ve hardly left the house, and never been 
out of sight of it, and no one Snowed I put that money there but you, and there’s 
been no tramps nor nobody round.” 

“ I seed a tramp in the lane,” said Johnny, roused to recollection by the word. 

44 When ?” asked Dorcas. 
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u When I was cornin’ home from taking Tommy hie dinner.” 

Dorcas remembered that her short but imprudent absence had taken place 
soon after Johnny’s return, and yet supposing any one to have been aware she 
possessed the money, they could not have known where she had Hidden it except 
from herself or the children ; she had spoken of it to no one, and they denied 
having talked about it to the few people they had seen. Weary, and discouraged, she 
spent a night of sleepless perplexity, only relieved by a vague hope that the morn¬ 
ing would in some way solve the mystery—hope, which rested on no better founda¬ 
tion than the disinclination of her troubled mind to accept the great calamity that 
had fallen upon her. 


Chapter XL. 

With the earliest peep of dawn Dorcas was up turning over everything in the 
cottage, and looking in possible and impossible places. She inspected the children’s 
pockets, shook out their patched garments, searched everywhere in spite of a 
growing conviction, that some one must have entered the house on the previous 
afternoon and stolen her treasure. True she had not lost sight of the house, but she 
had of the door and of the little strip of road which the house had hidden from her 
view while she stood on the knoll. 

It was clearly her duty and interest to apply to the police, and she was the 
more inclined to do this, that the police for her was represented by her old friend 
Saunders, whose sagacity she was inclined to estimate very highly. Leaving the 
cottage and children in Mary’s charge, she started with all possible speed for 
Burnham. The cold morning breeze blew on her aching head, the berries still 
gleamed red in the hedgerow, and an occasional green blade showed itself in sheltered 
places, but little heed paid Dorcas to pleasant sights or sounds, all her energy was 
employed to reach Burnham as soon as possible, and she hailed with joy the offer 
of a ride in a passing higgler’s cart. 

Saunders heard her story, asked many questions, and rubbed his long face 
meditatively before lie committed himself to an opinion. 

“Well Miss Mun sen,” he said at last, “ this affair hid be my business, even 
if you was a stranger, and all I can do I’ll do for you. It’s pretty clear to me 
how your money went, and the next thing is to see if we can get it back. My 
missis ’ull give you a little bit o’ breakfast, for of course you came off without any, 
and I’ll go round and borrow my brother’s trap, so you can ride home along a me.” 

A gleam of hope lit up the poor woman’s heavy eyes. Surely Mr. Saunders 
would not speak so cheerfully if he did not sec his way to finding the money, and 
his very refusal to state the nature of his suspicions only impressed her still more 
with his profound wisdom and discretion. She swallowed a cup of coffee, and 
gladly saw herself seated in the cart by the policeman’s side, and bowling along 
the road towards home. 

“ That freak o young Rogers was a bad job for you,” observed Saunders, 
to whom the events which had' followed the apparition of the ghost in the backyard 
at Mrs. Boyd’s were well known. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. M It was a bad job for me, an’ a bad job for poor 
Miss Edith ” 
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“ I s’pose she’s doing«pretty well,” said Saunders, “ or she couldn’t send you 
a twenty pound note, but Mrs. Rogers must be a poor sort o’ woman, to have grab¬ 
bed every thing as she did. They do say however as it wont do her much good* 
there were more debts than anybody knowed of to be paid off, and his practice has 
fallen away tremendously since that little mistake his assistant made about Bunker’s 
boy’s sleeping draught. That was a sleeping draught and no mistake, the boy isn’t 
awake yet, and the coroner censured Dr. Rogers for keeping an incapable assistant. 
I tell you that did him a sight of mischief, and half of his old patients have gone 
over to the new man.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” said Dorcas, in whose breast there was no place for 
spite or rancour. 

“ You have no call to be sorry,” observed Mr. Saunders. 

“ I am sorry,” she insisted. “ Those children are my poor old Missis’ grand¬ 
children, and Dr. Rogers is a good sort of man.” 

“ A good sort of man don’t come to much if he gets a bad wife, I tell you that, 
Miss Munsen,” said the policeman sententiously as they drew up in front of the 
cottage and prepared to alight. 

Now the arrival of a policeman is by no means a reassuring event to unlearn¬ 
ed children, who have from their cradle been taught to regard him as the embodi¬ 
ment of the terrors of the law, and an individual gifted with extraordinary powers 
of looking into consciences. Johnny and Hannah took refuge under a 
convenient bed, and the two younger ones set up a shrill scream. 

“ Why this is Mr. Saunders,” said Dorcas, “ he wont hurt no good boys and 
girls.” 

“ Leave em to me,” said the great man, by no means displeased at the effect 
he had produced. “ Get them two out from under the bed, and then you take the 
babies away so I can hear myself speak.” 

The stow-a-ways were produced with some difficulty, and Dorcas, who began 
to see in what direction Saunders’s suspicions pointed, felt hope die in her heart as 
she left the cottage with the two little ones. She was convinced of the innocence 
of her little band, and had no hope that any good could accrue from pushing 
investigations in that direction. 

“ I did not come here to hurt anybody as didn’t touch their aunt’s money,” 
Saunders began when he had selected the least ricketty chair, and ranged the 
silent and frightened children around him. “ And if any of you did touch it and 
will tell me the lyhole truth, I wont hurt that one neither, but if any of you did it 
and wont tell me, I’ve got a way of finding it out. Its no use trying to hide it. 
You can’t hide it from me above a few minutes, and I’ve brought a rope in my 
gig to hang the boy or girl as stole aunt’s money and then would not tell me 
the truth.” * 

Consternation followed this speech, delivered with the utmost solemnity, but 
there was nothing which the policeman’s shrewd eye could interpret as a sign of 
guilt. 

“ Now,” he continued, “ if one of you did it, I give you a minute to choose 
between saying where you put it and being hanged. The rope is all ready in 
the gig.” 
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“ Did you touch your aunt’s letter and the not£ that was in it,” he asked, 
laying his forefinger on Mary. 

“ No sir I I didn’t, I didn’t,” exclaimed Mary, with a burst of tears. 

u There’s no call to cry, I wont hurt you,” he said reassuringly, as he passed 
on to the next. 

Now it is probable, that had Johnny seen any evil consequences follow his 
sister’s denial, he would have been prepared to acknowledge anything and every¬ 
thing that could have been asked of him ; as it was, it dawned on his infant mind 
that honesty was the best policy, and he denied when his turn came, as all the 
others had done before him. 

44 It wasn’t them,” said Saunders as Dorcas re-entered the cottage after 
pacifying the little ones, whom she had left outside contemplating the horse 
and gig. • 

44 I knowed it,” she exclaimed. 

44 Here, my little man,” he called to Johnny, who was sidling off towards the 
door, 44 come and toll me what the tramp was like you saw in the lane 
yesterday.” 

u Perhaps he wasn’t a tramp,” said Johnny, “he had a smock frock on, and 
I didn’t see him a begging.” 

44 Perhaps he wasn’t, but was he a stranger, or a man you had seen before ?” 

Johnny had not seen him near enough to be quite sure on that point, but it 
was gathered from him that the man wore a blue necktie, and had stepped inside a 
gate when he turned to look at him. 44 That will do,” said Saunders, when he had 
finished his cross-examination. 44 Keep him here, Miss Munsen, I may want him 
again, and now you show me just where you went when you left the house. 
Dorcas retraced her steps of the previous day and indicated the place where she 
had stood. Saunders shaded his eyes with his hand and peered curiously in every 
direction, then he walked through the little garden at the back of the cottage, 
passed round to the front, and stood a minute at the only entrance door. A 
narrow strip of green sward, ornamented by several clothes posts, alone separated 
the two roomed building from the unfrequented lane that ran in front of it, and 
was bounded on the other side by the hedge at which Dorcas had already looked 
suspiciously. On this hedge the policeman now bent all his attention, and was 
rewarded by finding behind a holly bush marks Dorcas could hardly see, but 
which he pronounced to be the print of hobnailed shoes, 

u There is still one point as puzzles me,” he said, after a lengthened examina¬ 
tion of these prints. “ If anybody was watching there for you to leave the house, 
and if they found time, while you were out, to get the money and make off with it, 
they must have known just where to put their hands on it. Who did you see 
yesterday after the letter came?” , 

44 Nobody, only Mrs. Jennings, and Mrs. Newman’s servant as brought the 
clothes for me to wash, and I never said one word about it to either of them,” 
protested Dorcas. 

“ And the children ?” 

“ The children, poor things, weren’t alone with ’em.” 
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“ And yet,” persisted" Saunders, “ if none of the children touched the money 
and you are sure you aint mislaid it, its as clear as the nose on your face, as some¬ 
body must have taken it when you went out about two, and whoever took it must 
have known w f Jiere to find it, and have been waiting for a chance to get into the 
house. I said it before, and I say it again, if none of you have let your tongues 
run too fast, why it lies with the little fellow as is out at work.” 

“ He was gone hours before the letter came,” said Dorcas. 

“ And he never knowed it till I told him when I took him his dinner,” broke 
in Johnny, who was losing his awe of the policeman, so soon does familiarity 
breed contempt. 

“ You told him, did you, and was anybody else there when you told him ?” 
asked Mr. Saunders. Johnny protested that no one had been there, and that he had 
spoken to no one on his way to and from the field. Tommy was still in the same 
fielc} minding his master’s sheep, and Saunders, taking Johnny as a guide, prepared 
to go to him, having first advised Dorcas to write at once to Miss Lawson, and ask 
her if she had taken the number of the lost note, “ though women never do,” 
he remarked dubiously. 

“ You wo’nt be hard on little Tommy,” pleaded tender hearted Dorcas. “ He’s 
only eleven, and he has earned his bread these three years come May.” 

“ Hard on him ! No,” was the reply. “ I don’t suspect him of anything 
worse than not knowing how to hold his tongue.” 

The pair walked off, little Johnny in a glow of enthusiastic admiration of his 
own bravery in daring to venture himself alone with a policeman, while Dorcas 
sat down to accomplish her heavy task of writing to Miss Lawson. A letter to be 
written was a labour over which she had been wont to ponder with dread for days 
beforehand and attempt in trembling awe. It was, in short, the greatest intellec¬ 
tual and manual effort of which she had any conception, and now in addition to 
the ordinary difficulties of letter writing, she must bring herself to tell Miss Edith 
that her munificent gift, which it must have cost her so much to earn, was lost as 
soon as received, and to pen words which might look like a covert request for 
further aid. Had not Mr. Saunders insisted on the necessity of endeavouring to 
obtain the number of the note, she would have concealed her loss from Miss Law- 
son, and tried with the windfall which had come to her in the shape of Mrs. New¬ 
man’s washing, to rub along as best she might, as it was she grasped the pen with 
all her might, and after a protracted and painful sitting completed her task. Nei¬ 
ther she nor Mary could exactly remember the new address given in Miss Lawson’s 
letter, but having^ written it as correctly as they possibly could, they trusted in 
Providence and the postman’s sagacity to accomplish the rest. 

Meanwhile little Johnny trotted along by the side of his tall companion, and 
impressed by the idea that the great personage might be able to answer knotty and 
difficult questions, inquired if God knew where the note was. 

“ Of course he does,” was the answer. 

“ Then why do’nt he tell us, so we can find it,” asked Johnny. 

“ That aint his way, he sent me to!find it,” said Saunders. 

“ Did he send you a letter to say you was to come with aunt ?” persisted the 
little fellow, whose knowledge of letters was bounded by the one that had arrived 
the previous day and caused so much commotion. 
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“ God bless the child, no!” said the policeman, Striding on at a pace that 
brought the colour to Johnny’s little pinched face and precluded the possibility of 
further questions. ^ 

Tommy acknowledged to an indiscretion, he had spoken of the money to 
another boy, but this had only occurred late in the afternoon, and he denied having 
revealed the hiding place of the note. Saunders was again at fault, but only for 
a moment. The boys showed him the place they had occupied while Tommy ate 
his dinner, and having elicited the story of the rustling Tommy had supposed to 
be caused by a rabbit, he minutely examined the base of the tree just beyond the 
hedge that grew by the roadside. This examination however resulted in little. 
A footpath passed close to the tree, and the hard ground retained no distinct marks. 

“ Did you see anybody go along the road while you were sitting down ?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Tommy, “ Mr. Taylor from the Blackbird drove by, I remem¬ 
ber it because he was drivin’ his new mare.” 

The Blackbird was a wayside public house half a mile farther down the road, 
and Saunders at once bent his steps thither with the intention of interrogating 
the landlord, who, as events proved, turned out to be a valuable witness. He not 
only remembered seeing a man standing close to the trunk of the great elm which 
grew near the gate leading into the field, but had recognised him as the same person 
who had treated himself to a pint of beer at his house a quarter of an hour earlier. 
“ A young fellow with reddish hair and bow legs and dressed in a smock frock and 
blue necktie,” said Taylor, when Saunders had confided to him that he was parti¬ 
cularly interested in the stranger. 

“ The smock frock and blue necktie, answer all the description I’ve got. I 
suppose you didn’t happen to know who he is, or where he comes from ?” said 
Saunders. 

“ Not I,” answered Taylor, “ but I shouldn’t wonder if my hostler could tell 
you, they seemed to know one another. I saw them talking.” 

The hostler being questioned, readily told all he knew. 

The man’s name was Charles Baxter, he had lived as under ploughman with 
Mr. Colby of Woodedge for the last year, and had mentioned his intention of going 
to Burnham where he had friends. 

“ He can’t be a brother of Sam Baxter’s, surely,” exclaimed Saunders. 

“No, but he is his cousin though,” said the hostler, “and favours him consi¬ 
derably. He’s a sharp fellow and no mistake.” . 

“ So sharp, that as a friend I’d advise you not to have nothing to do with 
him,” was Saunders’ parting admonition as he walked off. 

What should his next step be ? A gentleman like Mr. Charles Baxter, shrewd 
and prompt enough to act at once on an overheard conversation, to follow little 
Johnny home, and then watch patiently behind a hedge ready to take advantage 
of anything that might turn up, was hardly likely to carry about with him the 
proof of his guilt, or to hide it where it could be easily found. His arrest then 
would be almost sure to be followed by his release, and would besides make 
him aware that he was an object of suspicion and induce him to use extra 
care in passing the note, if it did not prevent his passing it altogether. With 4 
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caution, patience, and tlio "number of the note much might be done, but nothing 
was to be gained by hasty measures. 

Still, Saunders longed to search the man and this longing was gratified in 
an unexpected way. That very evening he came upon Charles drunk and 
quarrelsome in the street of Burnham and hauled him off to the lock-up. In the 
privacy of that sacred and secure retreat he thoroughly went through his pockets, 
linings, shoes and indeed every place in which the missing note could be con¬ 
cealed. The search resulted in nothing but the confirmation of the opinion to 
which Saunders had been previously inclined, but he was glad to have been able 
to satisfy himself, and felt convinced that the drunkard would retain no remem¬ 
brance of the visitation to which he had been subjected. 

He deposited the staggering form on the brick floor of the lockup, and pro- 
ceedted in search of some of the Baxter family. He found Sam just returned from 
his work, and acquainted him with as much of the situation as he judged expedient. 
u You see,” he said, “ he was a stranger to me, and seeing him that drunk he could 
hardly stand, I was bound to take care of him, but now I know he belongs to 
decent people like you, I have no objection to hand him over to you. It is dark 
now, and you can get him through the street without having all the boys in the 
place behind him. Is he going to stay here ?” 

u Yes, he’s going to work for Mr. Baker a Monday,” said Sam, as with many 
anathemas on his cousin he followed Saunders to the lockup. Charles therein 
reclining manifested a strong objection to being removed, but after many repeti¬ 
tions of the u Le’ me lone,” with which Saunders was already familiar, the two 
men set him on his feet, and under the protecting though by no means loving care 
•of his cousin, his bow legs waddled unsteadily off. 

(To be continued.) 


LINES ON A SKELETON. # 


Behold this ruin 1 ’twas a skull, 

Once of ethereal spirit full, 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat, 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat. 
What beauteous visions filled this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot, 

Nor hope, nor joy, nor love, nor fear, 

Have left one tract of record here. 

Beneath this mouldering canopy 
Once shone the bright and busy eye $ 

But start not at the dismal void— 

If social love that eve employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, < 

But through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be for ever bright 
When stars and sun are sunk in night. 

Within this hollow cavern hung < 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue, 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise was chained \ 


If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Nor gentle concord never broke! 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unveils eternity. 

Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with the envied rubies shine, 

To hew the rook or wear the gem 
Can little now avail to them; 

But if the path of truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer mede shall claim 
Than all that wait on wealth or fame. 

Avails it, whether bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod f 
If from the bowers of ease they fied 
To seek affliction’s humble shed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spprned, 
And home to virtue’s cot retursA 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


•This 


was found many years ago pinned to a skeleton in the Museum of the Royal College of 
AU efforts made to dlsoover the author proved unavailing. 
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A PART OF THE NAVAJO’S MYTHOLOGY.* 

BY W. MATTHEWS. § 

(Concluded from Vol. ///., No. 10.) 

Then the young men told their mother that they desired to kill Delgeth , the 
great monster in the shape of an antelope. 44 That is impossible,” she said, 
44 even though you possess the bolts of the thunder and the armour of Yeitso. 
Delgeth dwells in the centre of a vast plain, surrounded by high hills, therefore, he 
can see from a long distance any one who approaches him, and he is ever on the 
alert.” Notwithstanding these warnings, the elder brother (Nagenazani), set out 
to slay the great antelope, while the younger (Thobadestchin) remained at home to 
help his mother. 

When the elder came to the edge of the great plain where the monster lived, 
he met the ground-rat (Nazisi) and told the latter what he came to do. The rat 
reiterated the story of Delgeth' s vigilance ; but said he thought he could assist in 
getting rid of him. So the rat dug a long tunnel from the edge of the plain up to 
where the great antelope lay, making the terminal opening immediately under the 
heart, and making four branch tunnels near the hole, where the hunter could hide ; 
then he came back and told what he had done. 

The adventurous youth entered the tunnel, walked through it to where Delgeth 
lay, and shot him in the heart but not with immediately fatal effect. The wound¬ 
ed animal arose, stuck one of his horns into the hole and ripped the tunnel open 
from end to end ; but while he was doing this the young man hid himself in the 
first branch tunnel. The monster returned to the hole and ripped open the first 
hiding place ; but the young hero secreted himself in the second. He ripped 
open the second tunnel. Nagenazani crept into the third. He tore open the third, 
but the fugitive fled into the fourth. Delgeth now stuck his horn into the fourth 
and proceeded to rip this up too ; but before he got to the end where his intended 
victim was hidden, the wound at last took effect and the great destroyer fell dead. 

For a while the victor could scarcely believe that he had actually slain his 
enemy. He feared to approach the prostrate form lest the vanquished one, 
perchance, only feigned death. Presently he beheld the squirrel, whom he asked 
to go up to the body and examine it. Soon he saw the squirrel climbing up on the 
great antlers as if he were climbing a tree, and dancing for joy on them to show 
that Delgeth was indeed dead. Then the squirrel painted his face* with the blood. 

Nagenazani cut out a piece of the monster's bowel, filled it with the blood, 
tied both ends and brought it home to his mother as another trophy, and as an 
evidence of his victory. And again she rejoiced and had a dance. 

Nagenazani next declared his intention to attack the winged monsters, Tsendr 
hale (which I will here call Harpies for the convenience of the reader). His mother 
s aid to him : “ They live on the top of a very high Wsa, whose sides are so steep 
that no one can climb them. You cannot reach the summit unless you have wings, 
so do not attempt it.” Nothing daunted, however, he set forth on his journey* 
taking with him his thunderbolts and the bag of DelgGth'i blood. 
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The male of this formidable pair preyed only on men ; the female only, on 
women. When Nagenazani came in sight of the mesa , the male harpy flew towards 
him, swooped down on him and bore him away to his rocky haunt. The monster 
had his nest on a ledge on one of the sides of the mesa, and it was his habit to bear 
his victims to the summit and let them drop on the ledge, where they were dashed 
to pieces and eaten by the young. Thus was our hero dropped on the ledge ; but, 
falling uninjured, he tore open the bag of blood and allowed the contents to flow 
over the rock in order to let the harpy believe he was slain. 

The monster then flew off to seek for more prey, and the little harpies ap¬ 
proached the man to e^t him, but he waved his hand and said “ Sh” to them, and 
they retreated. Thus they approached him four times, but each time they were as 
easily scared away as at first. When they had retreated for the fourth time he said 
to them, “ When does your mother come back to the nest ?” They answered : 
“ When we have a she-rain.” (A shower without thunder and lightning is called 
by the Navajos a she-rain, Niltsa-baad.) “ And when does your father return ?” 
He queried. “ When we have a he-rain.” (A shower with thunder and lightning, 
Niltsa-baka), they replied. As they spoke the bodies of two Pueblo women fell on 
the ledge beside him ; this showed that the female Tsenahale had returned to the 
mesa from a successful hunt. Presently the body of a man fell on the ledge, indi¬ 
cating that the male had got back. 

While the young ones were busy devouring these bodies, drops of rain began 
to fall, lightning flashed, and, as the young birds had predicted, their father 
descended and sat on a crag close to the eyry. He had no sooner folded his wings 
than the twin hurled one of his thunderbolts, and the monster tumbled down to the 
foot of the mesa dead. Soon another shower passed, but there was no thunder or 
lightning, and the mother of the foul brood descended and perched near the nest 
on a point of rock, whence another well-directed thunderbolt sent her corpse down 
to the plain to join that of her spouse. 

Nagenazani then took one of the young fledglings up in his hands, waved it 
back and forth until it became an eagle, and saying to it: u Thy name shall be 
Atsa” cast it into the air where it spread its wings and flew upwards out of sight. 
In like manner he metamorphosed all the young ones in the nest into different large 
birds of prey, and gave to each one a name according to its kind. 

When he had done all this, he began to think of his own condition. He was 
standing high up on the side of a perpendicular cliff, from which he could not 
descend. He gaaed downwards and pondered long as to what he should do, when 
at length he saw the bat-woman passing behind a point of rock with a basket on 
her back. He called to her, for an instant she appeared from behind the rock but 
hid herself again. Four times did he thus call, and three times did she thus trifle 
with him ; but at his fourth call she came out on the plain and asked him what he 
wanted. When he told her she said : “ I will take you down in my basket if you 
will give me all the feathers of these great birds that you have slain, except the 
wings, which you may keep to show your people when you go home. You must 
also go back from the edge of the rock on which you stand, for you must not see 
how I ascend, and all the time you are in my basket you must keep your eyes shut, 
fbir I do not want you to see how I come down.*' He readily agreed to all her 
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conditions, and in a short while he heheld her standing* on the rock beside him. 
He looked at the basket which hung on her back, and observed that it was suspended 
by two slender strings which seemed scarcely strong enough to support the weight 
of the empty basket. He told her he was afraid to sit in it. She bade him fill it 
with stones, which he did ; then she jumped and danced with the basket on her 
back, but the strings broke not. Thus assured, he shut his eyes, entered the 
basket and soon felt 'himself borne slowly and carefully downward. When he 
was about half way down his curiosity overcame his prudence ; he opened his eyes 
and began at once to fall violently through the air. The bat-woman slapped her 
blanket backwards, striking him over the face, and commanding him to shut his 
eyes. He obeyed, and, once more, experienced the sensation of being wafted 
gently down. When they reached the bottom, he plucked the promised feathers from 
the dead Tsenahale , and filled with them the basket of the bat-woman. 

As she started for her home, he said to her : “ Do not go in that direction. 
You must not pass through that bed of (Indigete) yellow flowers. Take another 
trail/’ But she paid no attention to his warning and stepped among the forbidden 
plants. She heard a flutter at her ear, and a little bird, such as she had never seen 
before, flew over her shoulder. She took a few more steps—strange little birds in 
increasing numbers whizzed by her. She looked over her shoulder, and to her 
astonishment, found that the little birds were coming out of her basket. The 
feathers of the Tsenahale were undergoing metamorphosis into all sorts of little wrens, 
warblers, titmice, etc. Giving up her feathers for lost, she turned her attention to 
giving names to the different kinds of birds as they flew out—names which they 
bear to this day among the Navaj os—until her basket was empty. Thus it was 
that the little birds were made. 

Nagenazani cut off the wings of the dead monsters, and took them home, and 
once more did his mother dance and rejoice. 

The next victim was Tseto-hotsil-thahli. “ He who kicks you down the 
rock.” (I will refer to him as the Ogre, for the sake of brevity.) The young 
hero walked along the fatal path ; as he passed the ogre, the latter kicked at him, 
but he evaded the kicks and said to his would-be destroyer, “ What did you mean 
by that ?” “ Oh I I was tired sitting and was only stretching my limbs,” replied 

the ogre. Nagenazani turned round and passed the kicker again with the same 
result. When he had passed the ogre for the fourth time he took out his knife, 
cut the hair where it grew into the rock, and let the monster fall over the 
precipice. , 

Presently he heard a cry coming from beneath, and it occurred to him that the 
ogre’s family must live at the base of the cliff, where they could receive the bodies 
when they fell just as the young harpies did. So he went to the bottom of the 
precipice by a circuitous route, and there he found \he children devouring the body 
of their own father. He took them up one by one, and cast them from him, as he 
had done with the young harpies, and they were changed into birds of prey. This 
lime, the trophy he took home was the ogre’s scalp. * * 

The next task whioh Nagenazani essayed was the destruction of the Binage 
Akanit the people who lived in the beautiful house, and slew with their glance*. 
He took with him some salt and his knife, and boldly entered their lodge. They 
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glanced at him but he fell*not. They stared at him but he still lived. They 
stared harder, till their eyes began to protrude from their sockets. Then he 
threw his salt on the fire ; it cracked and sputtered, and some of the atoms, flying 
from the fire, struck their eyes and blinded them, when they fell an easy prey to 
the knife. lie took home their scalps as trophies. 

The only instruments of the first woman’s vengeance now left were the 
followers of Yeitso , the giant of San Mateo. They were numerous, and to effect 
their destruction was no easy task. After a long consultation the twins decided to 
try to raise a great storm. They took the wind-charm they had received in the 
house of the sun—this they put in a particular place, designated by the sun, and 
performed over it dances and incantations. Asa result of their devotions, a great 
tempest arose which uprooted the highest trees, and tossed, as if they were pebbles, 
the greatest rocks of San Mateo. In this tornado all the followers of Yeitso 
perished. 

The twins had now conquered all the enemies of their race. Their task was 
finished, and in compliance with their father’s wishes, they went to his house in the 
east and returned to him all his weapons. He said to them My sons, I have 
done much for you. I have given you anything you asked for, and you have 
slain all your enemies. You must do me a favour in return. I want to dwell again 
with your mother. Take her to the far west, and build for her a lodge there, 
where I may behold her any evening when my labours are done, and as I am 
ashamed to look at the faces of her parents, build for them a lodge in the far east 
beyond where I live.” The twins did as they were bidden, and ever since that 
time it has been the custom among the Navajos, for the man to shun the presence 
of his wife’s mother. 

Before they departed they said to the father, 44 There are few people on the 
earth now. How shall we repeople it ?” 44 Your mother,” he replied, 44 knows that 
as well as I do. Go back to her and tell her to make men.” 

When they returned to their mother they told her the commands of the sun. 
She took some white corn, ground it, and laid it in a pile on the floor, then she 
made an equal quantity of meal of yellow corn and laid it in a separate pile. Next 
she took some dust from her right breast and put it into the white meal, and some 
dust from her left breast and put it into the yellow meal, and she moulded with 
water the white meal into the form of a man and the yellow meal into the form 
of a woman. She laid the images side by side, covered them with a blanket to 
keep them warm, and watched them all night, singing and praying over them. 
Occasionally she raised the blanket and looked to see how her work progressed. 
WTien morning dawned, they received the breath of life, arose, went forth, and 
were thenceforward man and wife. The Navajos call the white corn “male corn,” 
and the yellow “ female corn,” to this day. 

In four days from her creation the woman bore a girl, in four days more a 
boy. In four days more these grew to maturity, and in another short period of 
four days found themselves parents. And so rapidly did the generations increase 
in these cycles of four days, that the earth was soon populous again, blit not so 
populous as it had been. 
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Estsanalteki built four large stone pueblos at the four corners of the world for 
all these people to live in, and she divided them into gentes and gave names to each 
division. But all the gentes of the Navajos did not then exist. After, this she 
went as the sun had directed, to live in the distant west. When she went west she 
concluded to make some more men and women to increase the tribe. She made 
four of each sex from corn of different colours as she had done before, but this 
time she scratched the skin from her breasts to mix with the meal. She sent these 
eight to the Navajo country, and with them a bear, a puma and a wild-cat to hunt 
for them and protect them from their enemies. The people were the ancestors of 
the Navajo gentes. 

The celebrated twins went to a place called Tho-hyet-li, the junction of the 
two rivers in the valley of the San Juan, where their images may yet be seen 
reflected in the waters. They still dwell in a mountain cavern near this place. 

Before Estsanalteki departed from her western home, she said : “ I will always 
be a friend to the Navajos, and will send them everything that is for their good.” 
Every year her promise is fulfilled ; for is it not from the west that the snow comes 
in the winter, the warm thawing breezes in the spring, and the soft rains in the 
summer to nourish the corn in the valleys and the grass on the hills ? Therefore 
it is that when we are in need we pray to Estsanalteki , the Goddess of the Sunset 
Land. 

But first man and first woman were angry because they were banished to the 
east, and before they left they swore undying hatred and enmity to our people. 
And for this reason all evils come from the east, small-pox and other diseases, war, 
and the white intruder .—American Antiquarian . 


AN AGNOSTIC VIEW. 

Front the Index . 


At the end of every road there stands a wall 
Not built by hands, impenetrable, bare ; 

Behind it lies an unknown land, and all 
The paths men plod lead to it and end there. 

Each man, according to his humor, paints 
On that bare wall strange landscapes dark or bright, 

Peopled with forms of friends or forms of saints, 
Hells of despair or Edens of delight. 

Then to his fellows, “ Tremble !” or, “ Rejoice !” 

The limner cries. “ For lo ! the land beyond !” 

And ever acquiescent to his voice 
Faint echoes from that painted wall respond. 

But now and then with sacrilegious hand 
Borne one wipes off those painted landscapes all, 


Muttering, 0 fools and slow to understand, 

Behold your bourne—the impenetrable wall ! M 

Whereat an eager, angered crowd exclaims ; 

“ Better than yon dead wall though pale and faint, 
Our faded Edens. Better fiends and flames 
By Fancy painted in her coarsest paint. 

“ On the blind, bald, unquestionable face 
Of that obstruction than its cold, unclad, 
Uncallous emptiness, without a trace 
Of any prospect either good or bad !” 

And straightway the old work begins again 
Of picture painting. And men shout, and call 
For response to their pleasure or their pain, 

Getting back echoes from that painted wall. 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL. 


Brokkn, dismantled ! would that it were mine; 

I would not keep it in that dusty nook, 

Where tangled cobwebs cross and intertwine, 

And grim old spiders from their corners look. 

From distaff, band, and polished rim, are hung 
The dusty meshes. Black the spindle is, 
Crooked and rusty—a dead, silent tongue, 

That once made whirring music—there it lies. 


So sweet she song! her youngest on her knee - 
Now a garble, now some tine old hymn, 

Sublime, exultant, full of victory, 

Triumphant as the songs of seraphim. 

Sweet toiler I through hor life of crowded care, 

While' grief came oft, and pain, and weariness. 

Still swelled the anthem, still was breathed the prayer. 
Till death oamc clasping with his cold caress. 


Oh, dear to me is this forsaken thing t 
I gaze upon it, and my eyes grow dim ; 

For? can m my mother, hear her sing, 

As winds the shining thread, and whirls the rim. 


She sings no more; beside the chimney wide 
No more she spins. Tears come and go; 

Above her grave upon the lone hill side 
The snow drifts tie, the summer grasses grow. 

EtLt* P.ArataTox* 
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M. DUPUYTREN’S ACCOUNT OF THE LAST HOURS 
OF THE DUC DE BERRY. 

< 

Sixty-three years ago, some months before the birth of the Comte de 
Chambord, his father, the Due de Berry, perished by the hand of the assassin 
Louvel. We abridge the following passages from the deposition made by the 
celebrated Surgeon Dupuytren immediately after the tragedy. 

On the 25th March 1820 Dr. Dupuytren made the following statement:— 

My name is Guillaume Dupuytren, my age 41, and I am surgeon in charge of 
the Hotel-Dieu, Professor of the Faculty of Medicine, &c. 

You ask me to tell you what I know about the wound that caused the death of 
H. JR. H. the Due de Berry, you also wish me to relate all that is memorable in 
regard to the sad event, and I obey you. It was past midnight, and tired out by 
the fatigues of the previous day, I was sleeping soundly when my room door was 
flung open and my valet told me Monsieur, brother of the King, was there. Mgr. 
the Due de Berry had been assassinated and I was wanted at once. The two 
gentlemen who had come for me had already sought me at the house of M. de 
Rootschild, where I had passed the preceding night, and they had used the name 
of the King’s brother to obtain immediate access to me. I dressed myself, got into 
their carriage and reached the opera in a few minutes. The streets were crowded 
with people, most of them loud in their expressions of grief and indignation. The 
approaches to the opera were guarded, but a passage was quickly opened for me 
and I was soon in the manager’s room, to which they had just carried the unfortunate 
prince. 

The bed hastily arranged for him was surrounded by Monsieur, the Due and 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme, and the Dues of Orleans and Bourbon, the ministers and 
the doctors. By the side of the patient,"angelic in her sorrow and her tender help, 
was his young wife. 

I had never spoken to the prince, but as soon as he perceived me he held out 
his hand and said, “ M. Dupuytren, I am suffering dreadfully.” His haggard 
features and leaden complexion, his cramped and unnatural posture on the right 
side, his short quick breathing, the groans which continually escaped him, the 
• black blood that inundated his bed, the smallness, weakness and irregularity of his 
pulse, and especially the horrible aspect of the wound on the right side of the chest, 
indicated the gravity of his state. 

After a preliminary examination, the doctors who had arrived before me, all 
men of repute and accustomed to these sorts of wounds, told me what had passed. 

The Due de Berry had been at the opera since eight o’clock that evening, and 
at the end of the first piece, the Duchesse having manifested a desire to return home 
with her ladies, the Due, who wished to see the other piece, took her to her carriage 
at the entrance in the rue Rameau and saying, “ Adieu, Caroline, we shall soon 
meet again,” prepared to re-enter the house. All at once a man slipped between 
the sentinel who was presenting arms and the gentleman in waiting, and from 
behind seised him by the left arm and shoulder, turned him half round, and resting 
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one hand on his back with the other plunged a poignafd in his breast. The act 
was so sudden that neither the guards, nor the gentlemen in waiting, nor the prince 
himself could foresee or prevent it. 

The Due at first supposed he had merely received a blow from an elbow, but 
in an instant carrying his hand to the wound, he cried, “I am assassinated ! 
The wound is mortal ! Here is the poignard !” Immediately he sank back and 
was received in the arms of the gentlemen of his suite and in those of the Duchesse 
who sprang from her carriage. They carried him to a bench in the corridor, 
and he himself drew the poignard from the wound. The blood flowed, inundating 
his clothes, and the prince fainted. As soon as he came to himself they carried 
him to the little saloon that opens into his box at the opera, and there the first 
doctor to arrive, M. Drogart, found him, reclining in an armchair, pale, his eyes 
turned inwards, and speaking only at rare intervals to ask for a priest, express»his 
conviction that the wound was mortal, and signify his desire to die in the arms of 
his wife. His outer garments had been removed, and his shirt torn away rendered 
visible a wound an inch long closed by a clot of black blood. M. Drogart was 
about to bleed the patient when M. Blancheton arrived and being of opinion that 
the oppression was caused by hcemorrhage in the chest, thought it bettter to facili¬ 
tate the flow of blood from the orifice. (The doctor goes on to describe two 
attempts at bleeding, during which the Due repeated, “ My wound is mortal, 
the poignard was in up to the hilt; it touched the heart.” • One of the doctors 
even endeavoured to draw the blood from the wound by suction, and persisted in 
his efforts in spite of the expressed conviction of the patient that the wound was 
poisoned. For a while a short-lived improvement rewarded their care and gave rise 
to hope, but the symptoms very soon returned in full force.) 

We asked to see the poignard and it was immediately handed to us. The blade, 
six inches long, was flat, very pointed, and very sharp at the edges. It widened 
gradually to the handle, which was of common wood, and seemed to have been 
fashioned with a knife. The tongue of the blade had split it, and it was bound 
round with twine. There was a sheath of leather with a round guard at the end to 
protect the point. The weapon wielded by a vigorous arm was certain to cause 
a very serious wound. 

Having examined the poignard, we went back to the sick room to make a still' 
more exact examination of the patient. Pain prevented him from answering our 
questions, but the voice of the Duchesse who repeated them seemed*to rouse him, foe 
indicated the lower part of the chest and said, “ The instrument has gone as far 
as this, the heart is pierced.” We examined the region of the heart; its beats were 
imperceptible to the touch, and the pulse was small, weak and variable. We then 
turned our attention to the lungs, with very unsatisfactory results as regarded the 
right side. (Confirmed in their opinion that internal hcemorrhage existed, the doctors 
resolved to attempt an operation that might enable them to stanch the flow of blood, 
but as success was by no means sure, they consulted Monsieur, who answered 
they were to do what seemed to them best, and that he confided his son to tihftfc 
skill.) / 

The prince having also consented, both he and his father endeavoured td 
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hiis young wife the sight ‘of fresh suffering, but she persistently refused to leave 
her husband at a time when her presence might be a consolation to him. 

“ I will )je firm,” she said, kneeling down by the bed and holding the patient’s 
arm. A noble woman had taken the place of a young and timid princess and we 
yielded to her. The operation was undertaken with the view of ascertaining the 
source of the internal hoemorrhage. It could not fail to cause pain, and as the knife 
enlarged the wound, the prince uttered an exclamation and made an involuntary 
movement. “ Charles, Charles,” cried his wife, seizing the hand that was about to 
push aside the instrument, “ It is to relieve you, if you love me, you will submit.” 
The prince allowed the operation to be terminated, but it only served to confirm 
our fears, and to prove that the injury was too deep-seated to be accessible to our 
remedies. (After a consultation at which it was decided not to attempt to remove 
the Due, Dr. Dupuytren describes the despair of the members of the royal family 
and the administration of the last sacraments to the dying man.) 

The Due expressed a wish to see his daughter Mademoiselle, who was then 
five months old, and the duchesse immediately sent for her. Mme. Goutaut 
brought in the little princess, whom they had just roused from sleep. 

The duchess took the unconscious infant and held her before her father, who 
embraced and blessed her, and said sadly, “ May you be happier than the rest of 
your family, dear child.” They carried the baby into the next room, where she 
remained until the Due breathed his last. 

I cannot pass over in silence an incident which shows in the highest degree 
the generosity of Mme. de Berry and the]confidence her husband felt in her goodness 
and nobility. “ My dear Caroline,” he said, “ will you have the kindness to 
indulge a last wish of mine ?” 

“ Tell me what is it you wish.” 

“ I should like to see my daughters Charlotte and Louise, if you consent.” 

“Yes, certainly. I will send for them.” She went out herself and gave the 
order, and returning took her place again beside the prince. 

It was nearly three quarters of an hour before the children came, and more 
than once the Due expressed his fear that they would not come in time to see 
him alive. They arrived at last, and kneeling by his bedside listened to his last 
words. He spoke in English, telling them of his approaching end, and exhorting 
them to be religious, good and obedient, and to remember their unhappy father ; 
then he blessed and kissed them, and turning to Mme. de Berry, recommended the 
orphans to her. The duchesse opened her arms, and covering the children’s faces 
with kisses, promised to be a mother to them. 

(The Due de Berry appears to have found it difficult to believe that he had 
given no personal cause of offence to his assassin, and he was most anxious that 
no blood should be shed on his account after his death. With extreme earnest¬ 
ness he begged for Louvel’s life as soon as the king arrived, but the monarch 
evaded the demand as best he could, and having convinced himself hy a question 
in Latin to the doctors that there was no hope, devoted himself to cheering and 
comforting his dying nephew and heir.) 
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To return to Dr. Dupuytren’s narrative :—The patfent was now tormented by 
thirst which was only partially relieved by frequent sips of orangeade. Severe 
pains in the head and stomach declared themselves, and the state of # the wounded 
man grew worse and worse. In all our efforts to give relief we were seconded and 
assisted by the Ducliesse de Berry. “ Don’t send me away, let me do what I can,” 
she said when we endeavoured to persuade her to leave the bedside for a while. 
The Due himself begged her to spare herself, and he added, “ If not for your own 
sake, for that of the child that is coming to you.” Thus for the first' time in the 
midst of mourning, was revealed the possibility of the birth of an heir to the 
dynasty. Some one alluding to the hopes founded on this frail existence, uttered 
the words, “ lieu, miser ande puer , si qua fata aspera rumpas , tu Marcellus erisf t At 
last the Ducliesse, yielding to our persuasions, consented to retire to the apartment 
in which was her infant daughter, but soon warned by the groans of her husband 
that the danger was increasing, she rushed into the sick room, crying, “ Charles, 
Charless, oh my Charles!” and took her station again at the bedside. 

During his long agony two things seemed to relieve the Due de Berry ; a 
hand that he could press when the pain was unusually severe ; and a gentle pres¬ 
sure on the wound. His faculties were not in the least affected by his suffering, 
he spoke to all who presented themselves, calling them by name, and received the 
visit of the marshals and court officers whom the news of the assassination had 
attracted to the narrow room in which he lay. All that he did was simple, natural, 
and unstudied. 

The inevitable end was hastened by a change of position. “ Turn me over,” 
he said, “ I cannot remain* any longer on this side.” In vain we endeavoured to 
persuade him to stay as he was, “ Turn me !” he repeated, and we obeyed. 
Until then he had reclined on the right side, and the left lung being free and 
uninjured, had sufficed for the purpose of respiration, but now the blood pressing 
on the sound lung, prevented it from continuing its functions. The Due uttered 
the words “ France ! My country !” and immediately afterward his intellectual 
faculties, intact until then, became troubled, and the pulse and breathing grew 
slower and weaker. I proposed to turn the patient again on the right side, but the 
well grounded fear expressed by the other doctors, that he would expire during 
the effort, prevented the change. From that time nothing we could do was of any 
real use, and soon fearing that life was extinct, we asked for a mirror. The king 
handed us his snuff box, but the glass lid placed before the mouth and nostrils of 
the patient, was dimmed by no vapour. The breath that we sought had disap¬ 
peared, the grandson of Saint Louis and Henri the fourth was no more ! 

“ Is all over ?” asked the king. I answered in the affirmative. “ Help me,” 
he said, and taking my arm his majesty approached the corpse, while expressions of 
sorrow were suspended for an instant and all eyes were fixed on him. Laying a 
trembling hand on the face of the royal victim, the king closed the eyes, and in a 
voice broken by sobs, uttered the words, “ Sleep in peace, my child,” then he 
kissed the corpse upon the brow, and raising the hand, pressed it fervently to his 
lips. At the sight sorrow suspended an instant broke out afresh, and the sound of 
weeping heard beyond the walls that enclosed us, announced to the outside world 
the death of the Due de Berry. 
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CALAMITIES of genius. 

Homer was a beggar, and was also blind. Plautus turned a mill; Terence 
was a slave /Boethius died in gaol; Paul Borghese had fourteen trades, and 
starved on them all; Tasso was often distressed for a few shillings; Bentivoglio 
was refused admittance to a hospital he had himself erected. Cervantes died of 
hunger; Camoens, the celebrated writer of the Lusiad, died in an almshouse; and 
Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons to defray his debts as far as it would go. 
In our own country Bacon lived a life of meanness and distress; Sir Walter 
Raleigh died on the scaffold ; Spencer, the most charming of poets, died for¬ 
saken and in want; Collins died of neglect, which first occasioned mental 
derangement; Milton sold his Paradise for fifteen pounds in three payments, and 
ended his career in obscurity ; Dry den lived in poverty and distress ; Otway 
died prematurely, and through hunger ; Lee died in the streets, and Steel lived 
in perpetual warfare with the bailiffs ; Goldsmith sold his Yicar of Wakefield for 
a mere trifle to save himself from imprisonment for debt. The body 
of Fielding lies in the burial ground of the English Factory at Lisbon without a 
stone to mark the spot; Savage died in prison at Bristol, where he was confined 
for a debt of eight pounds; Butler lived in penury and died poor; Chatterton, 
the child of genius and misfortune, destroyed himself. In more recent times 
numerous instances are afforded of the calamities and misfortunes attendant 
upon genius. Byron, the inheritor of a title and splendid estate, was bitterly 
unhappy, and spent his life in antagonism with the recognized axioms of morality, 
and with the established rules of society; Lamb was misunderstood and jeered 
at; Tom Hood never emerged from what can only be termed genteel poverty; 
and William Carleton, the racy delineator of Irish character, a man wonderfully 
endowed with dramatic power, picturesque vivacity, and sustained energy of 
style, perished miserably from the effects o£ strong drink and dissipation. 

H. C. V. 


HE REMEMBERED SALLY JANE BENDERLEY. 

From the Walla Walla Watchman. 

Jim Sniverly had been absent from Walla Walla for several years. He returned 
not long since, and one of the first men he mot was Bill Tinkerson. They had just 
taken a social drink, when Bill remarked : M Do you remember Sally Jane Benderley?” 
44 That great big, gawky, red-headed girl with freckles as big as a dime all over her 
nose?” “Yes—that’s the gal.” “Of course I remember her. Nobody could ever 
forget her. It is impossible to duplicate a face like that. She had a mouth like a 
catfish. What of her ?” “ Oh, nothing, except that she is my wife, that’s all.” “ Is 
that so,” exclaimed Jim a little confused ; 44 then let me congratulate you while we 
drink to the health of Sally Jane. She may not be handsome, but she’ll make you a 
good wife. Here's to her.* 

A Cincinnati scientist, who allowed himself to be stung once a day for three weeks 
by bees to ascertain tbe effect of the bites, says that after about the tenth time the 
pain and swelling were slight, the body seeming to become inoculated with the poison. 


Death is not a sleep. Death is life. Death is a splendid realisation. Death 
touches man in a twofold fashion ; she chides him but she raises him up again.. Her 
breath extinguishes but it also delights. We perceive the eyes she <SosST bdt Mot 
those* she opens.— Victor Hnoo. : 
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JUSTIN VITALI’S CLIlfNT. 

A FRENCH “CAUSE CELEBRE.” 

IV. 

The “ Desplans Poisoning Case,” as it was called, was destined to convulse 

not only the city of M--, but the whole of France. There happened to be no 

topic of engrossing interest before the public at that moment, and this tale of 
alleged crime came as a wholesome prey for the popular tongues to feed on. 
The youth and beauty of the suspected murderess, her distinguished social 
status, the large sum which was supposed to have prompted the murder, all 
these features combined to invest the affair with a special attractiveness, so that 
in every place of public meeting throughout the country Madame Desplans and 
her doings supplanted discussions about politics, new comedies, and new fashions. 
As the doctrine of contempt of court is unknown in France—at least in the 
English latter-day application of the same—the newspapers freely commented on 
the evidence that had come to light. All that could be raked up as to Madame 
Desplans’s antecedents was broadly published ; her portrait appeared in the 
illustrated papers (and a sweet portrait it w as), and under the form of complaintes, 
long-winded ballads descriptive of the crime were whined in the streets by 
itinerant singers. At first public opinion was, as almost always happens, dead 
against the prisoner, but the publication of the portrait caused a reaction ; and 
when it became known that Madame Desplans was to be defended by Justin 
Vitali, “ whose voice had never been lifted up in an unjust cause,” the country 
divided itself into two equal camps, the one largely composed of husbands, mar¬ 
ried ladies, and old ladies, who trusted that the prisoner would be guillotined ; 
the other made up of all gallant and romantic souls, who enthusiastically, nay, 
fanatically, proclaimed her innocence. 

The theory of the prosecution, as regards the prisoner, was briefly summed 
up thus :— 

Clotilde Desplans was a person of extravagant tastes. Cold hearted, 
wilful, fond of finery and generally frivolous, she had married Captain 
Desplans without concern for his old age, and solely because he was rich. 
Once married, her conduct had been flagrantly irregular. Captain Desplans 
had been obliged to forbid Captain Lacroix his house because the latter had 
made love to Clotilde; and soon Clotilde’s reckless expenditure plunged her 
husband into pecuniary embarrassments, which he sought to override by 
injudicious speculations, and so ruined himself. From this moment, averred the 
prosecution, Madame Desplans had formed the project of marrying Captain 
Lacroix; and if no proof existed of her having poisoned her husband to compass 
this end, there existed a strong presumption that she had done so and it was 
certain that Capt. Lacroix had suspected her of this crime. This accounted 
for his having refused to marry her, though his 'love for her had been very 
great ; and also for his having addicted himself,to drink in the grief which the 
knowledge of her infamous deed had caused him. It was not denied that 
during the closing months of his life Captain Lacroix's intellect ha4;;^n 
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deranged, and many lettels he had written on his deathbed bore evident traces of 
insanity ; but the prosecution argued that though facts might be exaggerated in 
these letters, there was a substratum of truth in them, and that they must be 
taken in connection with the finding of poison in the deceased’s body. Madame 
Desplans had hurried to Capt. Lacroix’s house immediately on his being 
bed-ridden, and from that moment she had allowed no one to approach him. 
She had discharged two out of his three servants, and these persons deposed to 
her having taken possession of the Captain’s house as if she were mistress of it, 
to her having been imperious and quick tempered, and to her having required 
them to give up the keys of the Captain’s plate cupboard, cellars, &c., which 
she constantly kept about her, with the keys of his desk, bureau, and of 
a safe that contained his valuables. The third servant, an old woman 
who had remained with the Captain till his death, stated that Madame 
Desplans had nursed the Captain with great apparent kindness, but she con¬ 
fessed that when the two were alone together she had often overheard the sick 
man’s voice abusing Madame Desplans as a would-be murderess. More¬ 
over, that Madame Desplans had ordered her (the servant) on no account to post 
any letters the Captain might write. A chemist deposed to Madame Desplans 
having bought laudanum at his shop ; and the doctor who attended the sick man 
gave evidence that he died rather suddenly at a moment when a turn for the 
better had seemed to supervene in his condition. From this it was inferred that 
Madame Desplans had poisoned the Captain from fear that he would recover 
and that when once restored to health he would cancel the testamentary disposi¬ 
tions he had made in her favour at the time while her husband was still alive, and 
while he—Lacroix—still deemed her worthy of his love. As a criminal indict¬ 
ment is never complete in France unless the remotest and least important cir¬ 
cumstances in a prisoner’s life arc laid bare, the examining witness had 
summoned a former governess of Clotilde’s co prove that the prisoner had as a 
child been headstrong and often unmanageable. A discharged maid swore to her 
having frequently quarrelled with her husband ; a discharged valet of Capt. 
Desplans s had heard her remark at a dinner party that death by laudanum must 
be a pleasant death, which clearly pointed to a long preoccupation on the moans 
of taking life, and to a suspicious conversantship with the properties of poisons. 

What Justin Yitali sufibred while all these depositions and conjectures, 
some terrible, some absurd, came to him piecemeal through newspaper reports, it 
is impossible to,describe. Weeks passed without his being admitted to see 
Madame Desplans. Her case was in the hands of M. Ragot, a small wizen 
Juge destruction, who would turn a prisoner over and over as a dog does a 
bone, and would not let him go so long as a scrap of secret remained to be tom 
off. This grim man being questioned one day by Yitali as to Madame Desplans’s 
health, answered blandly that the prisoner was as well as could be expected, 
and that he had given orders that she should want for nothing in the way of 
comforts compatible with her position. Vitali, who had never spoken to Ragot 
before; felt that he was committing an imprudence in questioning him ; but he 
could bear the suspense no longer, and he had indulged a furtive hope that he 
might be able to insinuate a word or two that would propitiate the Judge in 
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Olotilde’s favour. But his first hints in this direction fell against M. Ragot like 
paper pellets against a stone wall. M. Ragot was duty incarnate* M. Ragot, 
though not above five feet high, was a colossus in the science of worming facts out 
of a prisoner and keeping his counsel about the same till the time Same for their 
official publication. The French code which invests a Juge dTnstruction with 
the most tremendous of powers—that of examining prisoners in secret, and com¬ 
mitting or releasing them on his own sole uncontrolled responsibility, has reared 
a class of men astute as lynxes, silent as confessors. M. Ragot would not have 
whispered a secret to the coals on his fire for fear it should be spread by the 
smoke up the chimney. He confined himself to telling Yitali that his case was 
progressing “hopefully”—but “hopefully” in a Juge d’Instruction’s mouth 
means that proofs of a crime are thickening, or that the prisoner is being 
successfully harried into self-accusation. 

Vitali was fain to be patient. With no materials to work with other than 
those which had been supplied him by Madame Desplans in one short hour’s 
interview, he had to construct a defensive theory of his own, but to do this cost 
him little trouble, for he considered his whole case to be clear as the noonday. 
Capt. Lacroix was a madman labouring under that form of hallucination which 
doctors call the “ delirium of persecution his fears of being poisoned were all a 
result of his mania and nothing else. The two servants who testified to Clotilde’s 
imperiousness wore disreputable persons who had been discharged for misconduct, 
and who were now revenging themselves. The purchase of laudanum had pro¬ 
bably been made at the sick man’s own request, and to procure him sleep at 
nights—anyhow, the fact that Clotilde had openly bought it, giving her real name 
and address to the chemist, was irreconcilable with any theory of murder. 
The same might be said with regard to the suppression of the sick man’s letters, 
and with respect to Clotilde’s whole conduct throughout. Nothing was more 
natural than that she should prevent the wretched maniac’s letters from being 
posted to spread alarm among his friends and make his insanity notorious ; but if 
there had been intent to murder, she would not have allowed those letters to 
survive as evidences of her victim’s suspicions. To this Madame Desplans’s 
detractors answered that assassins have in all times been proverbial for their 
lack of foresight, which explains why they are so often found out; but Justin 
Vitali’s reply was that with this system of putting far-fetched constructions upon 
everything, there is not a person, however innocent, but would have guilt affixed 
on him. 

Talk of pleading unjust causes!—where was Vitali’s talk of abstract justice 
in the present case ? If proof had been forthcoming that Clotilde Desplans had 
been seen to pour the poison into the patient’s mouth, he would still have 
brought forward rebutting arguments. He had become morally deaf and blind 
to all pleas that did not tally with his deliberate convictions. Ho did not regard 
the theories of the prosecution as things to be reasoned with, but demolished. 

So time wore on, and Vitali’s chivalrous obstinacy and devotion to the cause 
of the suspected murderess came to be as much matters of publio rumour as the 
details of the “ murder ” itself. Vitali’s equals and rivals at the bar of M-— 
laughed to see him “gone so mad,” and rejoiced to think that after such an 
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unbroken series of forensfc successes he was at last going to run amuck and pro¬ 
bably cover himself with ridicule. But the younger barristers who could not 
yet compete yrith the eminent Corsican advocate, and who were disposed to take 
him for their model, thought him sublime, and loudly declared their admira¬ 
tion. It was through them and the younger journalists at M-that Vitali’s 

fame was being trumpeted to all the comers of France. Formerly his celebrity 
had been purely local, but now there was not a city but was made aware of the 
renown he had earned by his peculiar conscientiousness; and however the trial 

might result, it seemed inevitable that the orator of M-would be obliged in 

deference to his national popularity to forsake the provincial bar for that 
of Paris, where a wider field of honours would be open to him. 
Already Parisian solicitors were writing to him to promise him their patronage 
in return for his. It was at this juncture that Vitali received a sudden offer of 
th8 Procurator-Generalship at M-. His secret admirer, the Bonapartist Pre¬ 

fect, had not forgotten him, and had exercised his influence so diligently that the 
Minister of Justice had allowed him to sound the Corsican as to his willingness 
to become a Government servant. Before the Desplans case Vitali would have 
refused the offer on pecuniary grounds, for his duty toward his father’s creditors 
compelled him to prefer money to honours ; but it flashed upon him that if he 
became Procurator the conduct of the prosecution against Madame Desplans would 
devolve upon him ex officio. Now public prosecutors enjoy a good deal of lati¬ 
tude. They receive the commitment writs of the Juges destruction, and it 
lies within their discretion to suspend proceedings on the ground that the 
evidence taken before the examining magistrate was insufficient. Or if the case 
be brought to trial they can abandon the prosecution in court, declaring that the 
evidence they have heard has convinced them of the prisoner’s innocence. It is 
not often that Procurators do this, and Vitali knew that the Deputy Procurator 

of M-, who would have charge of the case if he had not, was one of those men 

who feel professionally bounded to assert a prisoner’s guilt to the very end. It 
sickened him to think that this narrow-headed functionary would slaver the venom 
of his salaried animus on Clotilde’s purity. He reflected tint Clotilde would 
leave the court with a prouder head if her acquitment, instead of being wrung 
from the jury by a counsel’s speech, were brought about by the Public Prosecu¬ 
tor abandoning the charge in the name of society; and as for getting another 
advocate to take his place as the prisoner’s counsel, this matter gave him no 
uneasiness, for he modestly thought that any barrister of heart could defend 
Clotilde as well as he could. These considerations induced him to call on the 
Prefect and accept the proffered post. 

“ Ah, well done ! ” said the ruler of the Department, motioning him 
amicably to a seat. “We were in Borne dread that you would refuse; but 
remember that this appointment is only the first rung of the ladder which you 
may climb if you are willing. The elections are coming on, and I may tell you 
confidentially that if you iikA to stand in the Bonapartist interest.—You are an 
Imperialist, I believe ?” 

“Yes, ” said Vitali; “and if I can be of any service to the cause I shall be 
happy to requite the honour you have done me. But I will frankly tell you why 
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I accept this post,” and he proceeded to enounce his reasons—with an emotion 
in breathing Madame Desplans’s name which would have struck any observer. 

“Oh, oh!” said the Prefect, becoming grave, but speaking with a smile, 
“We all know of your partisanship in this celebrated cause, M. Vitali; but let 
me give you a friend’s advice, and urge you to keep aloof from Madame Des- 
plans’s affairs on undertaking your new duties. Touching as it is to see you 
champion the suspected pr—lady—so warmly in a private capacity, it might 
greatly damage your public career if you began by occasioning a miscarriage 
of justice.” 

“ But it would not be a miscarriage of justice !” exclaimed Vitali with 
animation. “ Do you think I would defend Madame Desplans if I deemed her 
guilty f It is because I would answer for her innocence with my head on the 
block that I long to set her free and restore her fair fame as a public official 
speaking for my country.” 

“ That is all very good,” responded the Prefect, “ but the world would not 
believe in so much impartiality.” 

“ But they must be brought to believe it.” 

“My dear M.Vitali, when we cannot go against the stream, one had better 
swim with it.” 

“What! when that stream is bearing an innocent creature to infamy and 
death V 

“ Come, come, you must really allow me to guide you,” said the Prefect, 
with the good-humoured authority of an experienced statesman. “ Recollect you 
are my protdgd. I look to you running a very brilliant race, and we must not let 
you mar it at the start. So if you positively cannot refrain from being romantic 
and generous, I will have your appointment deferred till the trial is over.” 

“ Ah, it would be no use to me then I” cried Vitali in despair. “ It was for 
her I was going to accept, not for me.” 

' He returned home in very low spirits. The Prefect’s manifest conviction of 
Clotilde’s guilt depressed him more than anything he had yet heard from other 
persons ; and for the first time he began to contemplate the possibility of not being 
able to carry a verdict against public prejudice. Hitherto he had been buoyed up 
by the confidence that on going into court he would straightway break down the 
flimsy structure of the prosecution like a house of cards ; but what if his eloquence 
failed ? what if the jury were stubborn and closed their eyes to the light of truth 
that he would thrust before their faces ? It chanced that for the past few days 
there had been a lull in the newspaper comments on the Desplans case. Every* 
thing that could be said about the preliminaries of the affair had been said and 
missaid, and the public were now taking a rest from conjecture in expectation of 
the impending final act of the drama. Gloomy presentiments and visions began to 
pass through Vitali’s brain. He saw a densely packed court full of cruel faces, a 
bench of obstinate judges, a ruthless sentence pronounced amid a silence broken 
only by the sobs of an innocent prisoner ; then a public square with a machine 
rearing aloft two huge red posts and a knife, a fainting form dragged up the Scaffold 
steps $ and the roar of a surging multitude. It was evening, and he shivered* The 
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noise of carts passing in th* street under his windows suggested tumbrils, and the 
occasional voices of workmen and boys, singing, that heartless indifference of crowds 
who go their ways not caring for blood that has been shed, even though it cry to 
them from th4 stones. 

A knock at his door roused Vitali from his reverie, and his servant came in 
with a letter. It bore the stamp of the Palace of Justice. Vitali’s fingers trembled 
as he tore it open, and he scanned its contents, then Btaggered, raising his hand to 
his brow and uttering an awful moan as he read this : 

“My dear Sir, — The preliminary examination of Clotilde Desplans is at an 
end, and you will be free to visit her to confer about her defence every day dating 
from to-morrow. I feel some satisfaction in informing you that the prisoner has at 
length made a confession of her guilt. 

“ Pray accept the assurances of my regard, 

• Thomas Ragot, 

“ Juge ^Instruction.” 

(To be continued .) 


A SOUL FOR NOTHING. 


TWtnr met upon the sea-shore, wandering 
Beside the blue waves breaking on the rocks : 

A glance exchanged, a lingering look he could 
Hot lengthen out enough, and she was gone. 

But often after that sweet hour he roamed 
In helpless fascination to the spot, 

And strained his fancy to bring back her form 
On the white sands, and uttered to the winds 
The vows he could not whisper in the ear 
Of her he loved.—They met once more, and now, 
Bliss beyond telling ! he could take her hand 
In his, and seated by her side, could hear 
Her gentle voice, and know a happiness 
Too groat ev’n to be thought of without loss. 

Again not many days were past, when low 
At her feet kneeling he could tell his love.— 

Or what of love like his the tongue can tell,— 

To her reclined in quiet dignity 

Till all was said ; and then while in cold words 

She thanked him for his good thoughts of herself, 

And told him she could never give again 

The boon he asked,—then first, since they had met, 

The poor heart of the lover started up 

To the sad consciousness they were but droams, 

But unsubstantial edifices raised 
By vanity,—those happy dreams of love. 

When the first numbness passed, and he could beg 
The small alleviation of his woe 
Which she might give by telling him what bar 
Existed ’twixt their souls, she—scarcely sure 
What thing to say that would not hurt his pride,— 
She of her kind heart told a half-untruth ; 

“ Their faiths were variant, she a Protestant, 

While he—had she heard wrong?—still clung to forms 
Of Romish superstition, how could they 


Find happiness in this world or the next.” 

And he, seeming well satisfied, returned 
To his most miserable home ; and. urged 
By the unscrupulous reasoning of love. 

Resolved on sacrificing at that shrine 
The rich integrity of his pure soul. 

He found a clergyman of her own faith, 

And asked admission to his fold ; yet spoke 
So incoherently, the good man bade 
Him give his purpose time to gain firm root. 

And so a month passed by, a weary month, 

While he approached not once his idol’s feet, 

Tho’ often worshipping afar. And then 

He heard by chance,—what first ho strove to think 

An idle rumour of impossible 

Misfortune.—she was gone, far from his reach. 

To England ; but its full significance 
At length burst over him who thro* a year 
Of misery lived out his weary life. 

Then having earned a brief release from toil, 

And, yielding up his early faith, received 
Communion In an English church, he sailed 
In search of her whom only he adored ; 

Nor wandered far to find her, lovely still. 

In maiden bloom. Longing then to make sure 

If tho inestimable price he paid 

Had won her, worth that price to him, and more, 

He made his way one morning to her home, 

And asking for her, some one carelessly 
Excused her absence, being then engaged 
With her confessor, “ for, you may not know. 

The reverend father used his time so well 
During the long sea voyage from the East, 

She joined the Romish Church six months ago." 

Wm. H. G. Kenrick.B.A. 


WHEN I AM DEAD ! 


When I am dead. 

I would not have the rude and gaping crowd 
Around me gather, and, ’mid lamentation loud, 

Tell of my virtues, and with vain regret r 
Bemoan my loss, and, leaving me forget. 

But I would have the few of kindly heart, 

Who, when misfortune came, so nobly did their part, 
And ott by thoughtful deeds their love express— 
These would I have, no more, no less, , 

When 1 am dead 1 

When I am dead, 

I would not have the high and storied stone 
Placed o'er my grave, and then be left alone; 

. But I would have some things I onoe did love, 

Ere I did leave the joyous world above, 

Placed o'er me. And each succeeding year 


I’d have my friends renew them, and oft linger near, 
With loving thoughts upon the dear one laid below, 
And talk of times departed long ago, 

When I am dead l 


When I am dead, 

Forgive—Oh this 1 pray far more than all— 

The anguish I have caused, the deed beyond recall, 
Think kindly on me as I lie so still, 

So poor a subject for an angered will. 

Think of some generous deed, some good word spoken, 
Of hearts bound up I found all sad and broken; 
Think gently when this last long rest is mine, 

And gase upon my form with looks benign, 

When 1 am dead! 


Fransu* P. Dalt. 
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ANTI-CHOLERA RULES. 

Pasteur has published nine anti-cholera rules, which the Scientific American 
thus abridges :— * 

44 All table water must be boiled, and bottles half filled with it. Before being 
drunk, the water should, to aerate it, be well shaken. The pitchers or other 
vessels in which water* is generally stored in kitchens ought, before they are each 
day replenished, to be heated to 150° Centigrade, or a higher temperature if 
possible. Wine should be also heated to 55°, and drunk out of cups which have 
been freshly plunged in scalding water. All food should be thoroughly cooked. 
Underdone flesh and raw vegetables promote cholera. The other vessels in which 
jam is to be kept are to be prepared for its reception by a passage through a 
furiously hot oven. Bread is to be cut about twenty minutes before it is wanted, 
and toasted hard, or rebaked quickly. All sheeting and cloths ought to* be 
scalded and rapidly dried before being used. Water for toilet purposes is only 
safe when it has been first boiled, and then diluted with thymic acid dissolved 
in alcohol, or carbolic acid, in the proportion of two grammes per liter. Hands 
and face should be frequently washed with this mixture. Plates, knives, forks, 
etc., are to be taken straight from the boiler or oven to the dinner table. The 
ninth rule is the least practicable. Pasteur has drawn it up for the especial 
benefit of doctors, nurses, and persons who reside in houses or neighbourhoods 
visited by the epidemic. It prescribes the wearing of a mask made of two thin 
sheets of brass, fitting well into each other, but not soldered together. A layer 
of phenolized wadding is to be placed between the metal strata. The operation 
of breathing is to be performed through mouth and nostrils covered with wadding.” 

We think most persons will prefer to take their chance and trust in Pro¬ 
vidence; 


COMPENSATION. 


Sub folded up the worn and mended frock 
And smoothed it tenderly upon her knee, 

Then through the soft web of a wee red sock 
She wove the bright wool, musing thoughtfully: 

“ Can this be all 1 The great world is bo fair, 

I hunger for its green and pleasant ways, 

A cripple prisoned in her restless ohair 
Looks from her window with a wistful gaze. 

“ The fruits I cannot reach are red and sweet, 

The paths forbidden are both green and wide; 

O God I there is no boon to helpless feet 
So altogether sweet as pathB denied, 

Home is most fair; bright are my household fires ; 

And children are a gift without alloy; 

But who would bound the field of their desireB 
By the prim hedges of mere fireside joy ? 

** I can but weave a faint thread to and fro, 

Making a frail woof in a baby’s sock 
Into the world’s sweet tumult I would go, 

At its strong gates my trembling hand would knock. 1 
Just then the onildren came, the father too, 

Their eager faces lit the twilight gloom. 


“ Dear heart,” he whispered, as he nearer drew, 

“How sweet it is within this little room l 

“God puts my strongest comfort here to draw 
When thirst is great and common wells are dry. 

Your pure desire is my unerring law: 

Tell me. dear one, who is so safe as I ? 

Home is the pasture where my soul may feed, 

This room a paradise has grown to be : 

And only where these patient feet shall lead 
Can it be home for these dear ones and me.'* 

He touched with reverent hand the helpless feet. 

The children crowded close and kissed her hair, 

“ Our mother is so good, and kind and sweet, 

There’s not another like he^ anywhere I” 

The baby in her low bed opened wide 
The soft blue flowers of her timid eyes, 

. And viewed the group about the cradle side 
With smiles of glad and innocent surprise. 

The mother drew the baby to her knee 
And, smiling, said: “ The stars shine soft to-night; 

My world is fair; its edges sweet to me, 

And whatsoever is, dear Lord, is right 1" 

Mat Rilst Smith. 


One or two cargoes of ostriches have been shipped from South Africa to 
stock farms in Australia. Is there no opening for ostrich farming in India ? 


“And they were all talking so unkindly of you, dearest Louis e-” 44 And what 

were they saying ?* 44 Saying that you painted your face ; and I told them it was 
untrue, and that your colour was only erysipelas.” 
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IVAN TOURGUENEFF. 

Ivan Tourgueneff was a strong man, both intellectually and physically, and it 
most be a master of deep regret to his numerous readers and admirers that he has 
terminated his career at the comparatively early age of sixty-five. He himself had 
no desire to die, and his dread of death was greatly increased by the nervous malady 
from which he suffered, but as the end approached all terrors melted away and the 
seal of infinite peace was visible to all who were admitted to the simple room at Bougi- 
val he had so long inhabited, and in which his body was laid out for burial. In him 
Russia has lost a fearless monitor and true son, for well as he loved France, the 
country of his adoption, there is no doubt but his heart was always with the land of 
his birth, and it was his last wish that his body should rest there after his death. Too 
wide in his insight and too great intellectually to believe that any creed contains the 
monopoly of what is good and true, he yet felt a sincere affection for the doctrines 
and observance of the Greek Church, which he believed helped the poor and perse¬ 
cuted of his nation to support oppression and poverty, and it was at the orthodox 
Greek Church in Paris that his obsequies were celebrated. His embalmed body 
will by his own desire be removed to St. Petersburg and rest in the family vault 
there. That Russia could only arrive at peace and good government through much 
that was violent and revolutionary he believed, but no man looked with keener 
sympathy on private suffering, or more deplored the excesses into which fanaticism 
and mistaken patriotism hurried many of his countrymen. The assassination of the 
late Czar was deeply regretted by him, and perhaps, aided by the grief felt for the 
loss of several old friends, hastened his own end. It is certain the deeds of the party 
he had helped to create inspired the novelist with strong disappointment and disgust, 
and the refections he puts in the mouth of one of his characters as inspired by the 
smoke of the train that is carrying him back to Russia, represent his own sentiments— 

“ Smoke ! smoke!” he repeated, and everything seemed to him suddenly nothing 
but smoke; everything, his own life, Russian life, everything that was human and 
everything that was Russian. “ Everything is smoke and vapour,” he thought; “ every¬ 
thing seems to change perpetually, everywhere new images, new apparitions succeed 
each other, and, in reality, it is always the same thing. Everything hurries and 
hastens somewhere, and everything disappears without leaving any trace and without 
having attained anything. Another wind blows ; things are thrown over to the 
opposite side, and the same eternal, agitated, and useless game begins over again.” He 
then called to mind many things that he had seen happen of late years with much 
noise and hubbub. “ Smoke,” he murmured, “ Smoke!” He remembered the hot 
and noiBy discussion that he had heard at Goubareff’s in great and small salons, 
among liberals and among retrogrades, among young and old. “ Smoke!” he 
repeated, “ Bmoke and vapour.” And his own aspirations, his own sentiments and 
efforts and dreams! He simply shook his head—“ Smoke !” 

Physically Tourgueneff was singularly prepossessing, well proportioned and 
almost a giant in stature. 

M. Paul D6roulede, who Was well acquainted with him, writing for the Dra- 
ptau thus describes him :— 

I saw tfouajgueneff for the first time in the spring of 1874. We met him in 
the woods of Celle-Saint-Cloud on a hillside path, bordered by chestnut, 
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behind which were the dark cone-like tops of firs and the green crowns of old 
oaks. The lodge at the Fresnes, built on the property of his friends the Viardots, 
is close to these woods. 

s 

Tourgueneff was then a man of fifty-six. With his white beard and hair, his 
colossal stature and calm movements, ho resembled one of the good genii of the 
u Arabian Nights” just emerging from an ivory coffer, or from the blue waters of 
a lake, to render service to humanity. His fine Oriental face was quite in keeping 
with this idea, and so was his constant generosity. Old friends laughingly called 
him Zeus Pater, which one of the numerous people indebted to him translated 
Jupiter the bestower. 

His face expressed both strength and gentleness. The forehead, high and wide, 
was straight until it met the arch of the eyebrows, where there was a marked eleva- 
tion. The eyebrows themselves were thick and arched. Gall and Lavater would 
have seen here the sign of a sure strong memory ; of an exact notion of resem¬ 
blance and difference ; and also of wide comprehension. It is certain that these 
gifts and many others were his. His great black eyes looked at you slowly and 
seriously, like eyes that have already seen much and presented many pictures to the 
brain they light, but still lose nothing of the beings and things before them, and 
still absorb to retain. 

The nose, a little heavy perhaps, but of good form, was terminated by large 
and flexible nostrils. The lips had, like the eyes, a singular expression of grave 
reflection, and were vigorously moulded and firmly closed. It was easy to guess 
that they did not open lightly, and that the mind which occasionally poured from 
them a torrent of words and of gaiety, had early inculcated the rule not to speak 
without necessity or laugh without cause. 

Tourgueneffs love for Russia did not prevent him from touching with merci¬ 
less frankness on the peculiarities and vices of his countrymen and women. 
From the Russian lady, who believed all misery could be relieved by furnishing 
every woman with a sewing machine, to the Russian nose * like a potato.’ From 
the preference of the nobles for all that is foreign and especially Ffench, 
to the man who writes against drunkenness and brandy until the day when he finds 
a favourable opportunity to buy a couple of distilleries, and yet is not driven from 
Russian society—his pen travels with cruel incisiveness. He has no pity for the 
old lady dressed in juvenile style, who causes a constant apprehension lest she 
should crumble to dust, and accidentally knocks a piece of the plaster from her 
face as she laughs at an odd definition of love. And he describes with telling 
exactitude the superstition and belief in sorcery still prevalent even among the 
upper classes. * 

From one of his latest important works “ Sipoke, ” which derives its name 
from the paragraph already quoted, we extract the following characteristic picture 
of female vanity, inconsistency, and heartlessness ; indeed most of his women are 
represented as brave, capricious and caressing. , 

** In 1860, there lived at Moscow, in an almost destitute condition, the numerous 
family of the Princes Osinine. They were not Tartars nor Georgians, hut true Russian 
princes, descended from Rurik, by the direct and legitimate male line. Their name \» 
frequently met with in our history, in the times of the first great prince# oaf Moeecfa 
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They had owned vast possessions, had more than once had lands bestowed upon them as a 
reward of valour, and had sat in the councils of the Bojars ; but having been maliciously 
accused of sorcery, they fell into disgrace, were mercilessly ruined, deprived of all their 
titles and honours, exiled, and the house of Osinine once overthrown, nothing could ever 
again restore it to its former glory. In course of time its confiscated estates and family 
possessions at Moscow were returned to it, but impoverished and worn out, it was 
unable to uplift itself either under Peter I. or Catherine II., and constantly losing ground, 
already counted among its members family stewards, revenue detectives and police 
officers. The family with which we have to deal, was composed of father, mother and 
five children. They lived in a small frame house of one storey, having steps in front 
painted in two colours, ornamented with green lions over the door, and displaying other 
evidences of a gentleman’s taste. It was with great difficulty, however, that they 
were able each year to make both ends meet, even when they bought on credit of the 
grocer, and passed the whole winter without light or fire. The prince was of a feeble 
and shallow nature ; in his youth ho had been a dandy and leader of fashion ; now he was 
completely used up. Less out of consideration for his name, than through regard for 
his wife, who had formerly been a maid of honour at the court, he had been provided with 
a sinecure. He took no part, however, either in politics or business, but passed his time, 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, smoking and sighing. The princess was a sad and sickly 
woman, entirely devoted to the care of her household, the placing of her children in 
government institutions, and the preserving of her relations with her St. Petersburg 
friends. She had never become reconciled to her position, and her separation from the 
court. Litvinof's father had become acquainted with this family when he lived in 
Moscow, had shown them some kindness, and once had lent them three hundred roubles. 
^His son, when a student, living near, visited them very often ; not, however, on account 
of their being neighbours, nor because of the comforts and allurements of their home. 
The truth was, he had fallen in love with their oldest daughter, Irene. 

Irene bad arrived at the age of seventeen, and had just left the Institute where 
she had been Studying, on account of a quarrel between her mother and the lady prin¬ 
cipal. Irene had been selected to recite at a public entertainment, a French poem com¬ 
plimentary to the commissioner of education, when, at the last moment, another young 
lady, daughter of a wealthy brandy merchant, had been chosen in her place. The prin¬ 
cess squid not brook the insult, and Irene, herself, was not able to pardon this display of 
partiality. She had, for a long time, thought how she would rise, and all eyes being 
fixed upon her, would recite her poem, and how all Moscow would then talk of her success. 
In fact, Irene would probably have made a great sensation. She was tall and well 
formed, though somewhat narrow chested ; her complexion was clear as porcelain and 
her cheeks were tinged with a rosy flush, such as is rarely seen at her age ; her thick 
tresses were of a golden hue, shading into brown ; and her beautiful and regular 
features had not yet lost that expression of childish innocence which belongs to early 
youth. The careless bend of her handsome neck and her languishing and somewhat 
abstracted smile, indicated a nervous temperament, while her thin lips, and well propor¬ 
tioned aquiline nose, betrayed will and passion, a something which might prove danger¬ 
ous to others, and to herself as well. Her deep gray eyes, veiled beneath lashes as long 
and shining as those of an Egyptian goddess, and arched by high and delicately pencilled 
brows, were truly fascinating. These eyes had a strange and mysterious expression ; 
they seemed to gaze into the far distance, with a fixed and wistful look. At the Insti¬ 
tute, Irene was looked upon as a student of great ability, but of a wayward and wilful 
disposition. One of her teachers warned her that she would be ruined by her passion^ 
while another reproached her for her icy coldness, and spoke of her as a heartless girl 
Her comrades thought her proud and haughty, her brothers and sisters feared her; her 
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mother had no confidence in her, and her father always felt ill at ease when she fixed 
npon him her mysterious gaze. Notwithstanding, she inspired her parents with an in¬ 
voluntary feeling of respect, not on account of her abilities, but from some undefined 
hope in the future which she had awakened in their breasts. • 

' 44 You will find Prascovie Danilovna,” once said the old prince, dropping for a 
moment his pipe, 44 You will find that Irinka will some day draw us from the mire.” 

The princess was angry for a moment, and told her husband that he used 44 very 
low expressions,” but soon talking to herself, she muttered : 44 Yes . . .it would be 

pleasant to be drawn from the mire.” 

Irene enjoyed almost unlimited freedom in her father’s house ; she was not spoiled,, 
but rather avoided, and no one thought of troubling her with work. This was exactly 
what she desired. Sometimes when a very humiliating scene took place, when some 
merchant came, saying that he was tired of trying to collect his bill, and that he should 
now proceed to make troubles for them, Irene would sit quietly in her place without 
even a frown, but a sneering smile would pass over her face, which to her parents»was 
more bitter than any reproach. They felt guilty, helplessly guilty before this girl, who* 
seemed born to wealth, luxury and position. 

Litvinof fell in love with Irene at first sight (he was only three years 
her senior). For a long time, however, he could not gain her sympathy, nor even 
attract her attention. She acted as though he had offended her, and she could not make 
up her mind to pardon the affront. He was then too young and inexperienced to under* 
stand what feelings this apparent anger and haughty coldness might conceal. Often 
forgetting his lessons and his books, he would sit by the hour in the shabby drawing¬ 
room of Prince Osinine, casting side glances at Irene, his heart filled with a dull and 
heavy sadness, while she, as though tired and provoked, would rise ami walk the room, * 
shrugging her shoulders, folding her arms, and now and then looking carelessly at him 
as though ho were a table or a chair. If, during the evening, she happened to speak to 
Litvinof, she would not look at him ; and finally, taking up a book, and fixing her eyes 
upon it, she would frown and bite her lips ; then, Suddenly looking up, would ask her 
father, or her brother, what was the German word for . . . patience. Litvinof en¬ 

deavoured to tear himself from the enchantment of this circle, in which he vainly strug¬ 
gled, like a bird taken in a net. He left Moscow for a week. The result was, that 
becoming almost crazed with sorrow and despair, he returned again, pale and *vao, 1$ the 
Osinine’s house. By a strange coincidence, Irene had grown thin during his absence ; 
her complexion had lost its clearness, and her cheeks looked hollow. She received' 
him, how*ever, with an increase of coldness, as though she took a malicious pleasure in 
making him believe that ho had now increased the mysterious wrong by which he had' 
offended her. She thus tormented him for two months, when suddenly everything was 
changed ; her love was kindled into a bright flame and seemed to melt down everything 
before it. One day—a day that he will never forget—he was seated by a window in 
the drawing-room, looking absently into the street; his heart was sad ; he despised 
himself and yet was not able to leave the place. If a river had been running beneath 
the window, he could have plunged headlong into it, with horror, but without regret. 
Irene sat a little distance from him, motionless and silent. For several days she had 
not spoken a word either to him or any one else about her ; she sat quietly, her arms 
folded, wholly indifferent to everything going on in the house, and looking about her 
with her strange gaze. This torture at last became ^unbearable; Litvinof rose, and 
without any formal leave-taking, took up his hat. “ Stay,” suddenly said Irene in » 
gentle voice. Litvinof trembled; he did not, at first, recognise her voice: it had 
changed its tone in uttering that single word. He raised his head and stood speechless* 
Irene oast upon him & kind glanoe. 44 Stay/’ she said again, M dp not go away* I wwfci 
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to talk with you.” Then, ini& still lower tone, she added ; “ Please stay, for my sake.” * 
Not understanding her, not knowing what he did, he walked toward her, holding out hie 
hand ; with a smile she took it in both hers, then suddenly rose, and still smiling on 
him, left the room. In a few minutes she returned with her younger sister, again cast 
a. lingering glance upon him, and made him sit down at her side. At first she did not 
speak, but simply sighed, while a deep blush suffused her face ; at last, taking courage, 
she questioned him about his studies, a token of interest which she had never exhibited 
before. In the evening, she several times asked him to forgive her previous coldness, 
assured him that her feelings had entirely changed, surprised him by republican speeches 
(at this time he revered Robespierre and dared not altogether condemn Marat), and 
before the week had passed, he knew that he was loved. No, he will never forget that 
first day, nor, those few days that followed, when still doubting and trembling lest this 
happiness might yet prove unreal, he saw her love grow and strengthen day by day. 
Then came those fleeting and ecstatic moments of first love which never can and never 
should return in all the remaining years of life. Irene suddenly manifested a gentle 
and yielding disposition, and an almost perfect evenness of temper. She began to give 
her younger sisters lessons, not on the piano—she was no musician—but in French and 
English. She read with them, helped with the housework, and was interested and 
amused with everything about her. Sometimes she chatted like a little magpie, some¬ 
times was buried in deep meditation. She laid a thousand plans as to what she would do 
when she married Litvinof (they never entertained the least doubt of the accomplish¬ 
ment of this fact). “We will work together,” whispered Litvinof to her. “Yes, we 
will work,” she answered, “ and we will read . . . but better than all we will travel.” 

She wished above all to leave Moscow as soon as possible, and when Litvinof remarked 
. that he had not yet finished his course at the University, she replied, after thinking a 
moment, that he could finish it at Berlin .... or some other place. Irene took 
no pains to conceal her attachment for Litvinof, so that it soon became known to the 
prince and princess. They were not particularly delighted by it, but considering the 
circumstances, they did not consider it necessary to, at once, oppose it. Litvinof had 
some property. “But the family, the family!” said the princess. “True,” replied 
the prince, “ but the family is not a vulgar one, and you know Irene will not listen 
to us. Did she ever do what we wished her to ? You know how headstrong she is. 
Besides they are not formally engaged.” 

So argued the prince, but mentally he added, “ Only Madame Litvinof! I expect¬ 
ed something better than that.” 

Irene had obtained a complete ascendancy over Litvinof, without the least opposi¬ 
tion on his part, it must be confessed. An unknown current drifted him on, without 
his knowing or caring whither it carried him. What are the duties of married life? 

* Could he be a good husband to Irene, while so entirely subject to her will ? What 
elements of happiqess did her character offer him ? These were questions which he 
could not dwell upon one moment. His blood was like fire in his veins. He cared for 
but one thing—to be near her, with her, now and always. Beyond this nothing was 
real to him. 

In course of time, however* notwithstanding the devotion of Litvinof and the 
passionate ‘tenderness of Irene, little misunderstandings arose, and petty quarrels occur¬ 
red. Once he ran over directly from the University in an old ooat and with inky hands. 
She hurried forward as usual to meet him, but stopped suddenly. 

u You have no gloves on,” said she, emphasizing eaoh word. M Fiel how shabby 

“ You are too particular ," answered Litvinof. 

You ve *Y shabby,” she repeated. “ You are not neat.” , 
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And turning on her heel, she left the room. It is true that, an hour afterwards, she 
implored his forgiveness. She was usually willing to acknowledge her wrong doings, only' 
she often accused hersejf of imaginary faults, and stoutly contested those that she 
really had. Once he found her in tears, her face hidden in her hands, iher hair falling 
on her shoulders. He sprang impetuously toward her asking the cause of her sorrow. 
She answered by pointing toward her breast. Litvinof trembled. She is consumptive 
was his thought. 

44 Are you sick ?”' he asked with a trembling voice. 44 I will run for the 
doctor ....”• 

Irene did not let him finish, but impatiently stamped her foot. 

“ I am not sick at all,” she said. 44 But this dress ... do you understand ?” 

44 This dress . . . I do not see ...” 

44 How stupid ! Do you not see that it is old and ugly, and that I have to wear it 
every day, even when you are here ? . . It will all end in your not loving me.” 

44 Why, Irene, how can you talk so ? This dress is charming. It is the more flear 
to me because you wore it the first time I saw you.” 

Irene coloured with vexation. 

44 Do not remind me again, I beg of you, Gregory Mikhailovitch, that I have had 
this dress as long as that.” 

44 But I assure you, Irene Pavlovna, that the dress looks well on you.” 

44 No, it does not! It is frightful and horrid,” she cried, nervously pulling her long 
and silky tresses. 44 Oh, how poor and miserable we are ! Cannot something be done 
to help us ?” 

Litvinof knew not how to answer her, and was moving slowly away, when suddenly 
Irene sprang from her chair, placed both' her hands upon his shoulders, and, looking up 
into his face with eyes sparkling with happiness, though still wet with tears, said : 

44 But you love me, darling, do you not, even in this ugly dress ?” 

Litvinof fell at her feet. 

44 Ah!” she murmured, 44 only love me, love me, darling !” 

And so the days and weeks sped swiftly by. There was no formal engagement 
made, Litvinof having yielded to Irene’s desire that it should be delayed a little 
because, as she said, they were both so young. Their future union, however, seemed 
assured, when an event happened by which all their plans were dissipated, as the dust 
is scattered before the wind. 

The Court visited Moscow during this winter, the events of which we are relating. 
There was one constant round of gaiety and pleasure, closing with the usual grand ball 
of the nobility. The announcement of this ball was carried by a sheet of the PoUc* 
Gaaette , even to the little house of the Osinine family. The prince was the first to act 
upon it; he at once declared that they must attend the ball and take Irene, that it would 
be unpardonable to allow such an opportunity of meeting the Court to escape them, and 
that it was their duty to be present as members of the old nobility. He insisted on 
with a warmth which was very unusual in him. The princess in the main agreed with 
him, being troubled only by the thought of the expeyse ; but Irene positively opposed 
the plan. 44 There is no use in talking, I will not go,” was her reply to all the aigum&nis 
of her parents. Her obstinacy was so great that the old prince determined to ask Lit¬ 
vinof to try to persuade her, to make her understand among other 44 reasons,” that it 
was not proper for a young lady to shun society, that now she did not go out at all, 
and it was her duty to make this first trial. Litvinof undertook to explain these “ rea¬ 
sons” to her. On g^kipg them known, Irene looked at him steadily until he dropped 
Me eyes; then, toying with the ends of her sash, she quietly asked : 44 Aneyontha**e 
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who wishes this ?” “ Yes, J» suppose so,” stammered Litvinof. “ I agree with your 
father. . . . Why should you not go to see the world, and be seen ?” he added with 
an ingenuous smile. 

u To be seefl,” she repeated slowly. “ Very well, I will go ; only do not forget that 
you requested it.” 

“Yes, but I-” 

She quickly interrupted him : “ Yes, you requested it. And now you must pro¬ 
mise me that you will not go to the ball.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because I wish it.” 

Litvinof unwillingly made a sign of assent. 

“I promise, . . . but I must confess that it would be very pleasant for me to see 
you in your fine array, and to witness the sensation you will surely make.” “ How 
proud I should be of you !” he added with a sigh. 

•Irene smiled. 

“ All the fine array will be a white dress, and as regards the sensation . . . 

Well it makes no difference, I do not wish you to go.” 

“ Irene, are you angry with me ?” 

She smiled again. 

“ No, I am not angry, only you . . .” And she fastened her eyes upon him with 
what seemed to him a new and strange expression. 

“ It must be fate,” she added in a low tone. 

“ But, Irene, you love me ?” 

“ I love you,” she answered in a solemn tone, at the same time strongly pressing his 
hand. 

The few following days were devoted entirely to preparing for the great event; on 
the evening of the day before the ball, Irene was ill at ease ; she could not remain quiet 
a moment and twice stole away and cried. Before Litvinof she always wore the same 
constrained smile ; otherwise she was kind to him as usual, but absent-minded and often 
looking in the glass. On the day of the ball, she was pale and calm. At nine in the 
evening Litvinof called to see her. When she entered the drawing room, robed in white 
tarletan, with a wreath of delicate blue flowers in her hair, he could not suppress an 
exclamation of surprise, so beautiful and queenly did she appear to him. 

44 She has grown stately since morning,” thought he, 44 and what perfect grace l 
This comes from her noble blood.” 

Irene stood before him, seemingly unconscious of his admiration, having her eyes 
fixed, not upon him, but on something in the far distance, straight before her. 

44 You look like a fairy queen, or rather like a general before battle and victory,” 
said Litvinof. . * . 44 You will not allow me to go to the ball,” continued he while 
she stood motionless, seeming to be listening to a voice from within rather than to his 
words. . . 44 But you will not refuse these flowers which I have brought you.” 

So saying, he presented her a bouquet of heliotropes. 

She cast a quick glance on 'Litvinof, raised her hand and seizing the flowers 
wreathed in her fair hair, said : 

44 Shall I ? only say the word, and I will tear this off, and remain at home.” 

Litvinof *s heart beat quickly.; Irene has already begun to detach the wreath. 

w No, no, why should you?” he cried hurriedly. ’“I am not selfish, and would not 
keep you, when I know that your heart ...” 

“Then do not touch me—you will wrinkle my dress,” die cried, stepping quickly 
backward. , 
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Litvinof was confused and troubled. “ You will take hiy bouquet ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly ; it is beautiful, and I dearly love the perfume of these flowers. Thank 
you ! I will keep it as a memento. . 

“ Of your first ball and your first triumph.” § 

Irene stood on tiptoe and looked into the glass over Litvinof’ r s shoulder. “ Am I 
truly so beautiful ? Are you not flattering me ?” said she. 

Litvinof at once began to pour forth her praises, but Irene was no longer listening. 
Holding the bouquet against her face, she was again looking into the far distance with 
those strange eyes, which seemed to expand and fill with shadows as she gazed. 

The prince now appeared, wearing a well-worn black coat and a white cravat, with 
the medal of his rank fastened in his button hole by a ribbon of St. Vladmir ; behind 
him was the princess, in a dress of Chinese silk, cut in the fashion of the olden time. 
With that officious anxiety which mothers sometimes affect in order to conceal their 
feelings, she began to arrange her daughter’s dress, without, however, at all improving 
its appearance. • 

The wheels of a hired carriage, drawn by two rough-coated old hacks, were now 
heard grinding on the snow before the door. A very small footman, who was almost 
swallowed up in an ill-assorted livery, ran in from the hall, and in a desperate tone 
announced that the carriage was ready. After giving their blessing to the children 
who remained at home, the prince and princess, wrapt in their cloaks, went out upon 
the steps ; Irene silently followed them, half-covered by an ugly little cloak, which she 
detested. While escorting her to the carriage, Litvinof hoped, at least, to receive 
a glance from her ; but she got in and took her seat without condescending to even 
turn her head. 

Towards midnight Litvinof passed beneath the windows of the ball-room. The red 
curtains were closely drawn, but the shining of innumerable candles flooded the whole 
square with light, while afar off he could hear the joyous strains of the Strauss waltzes. 

The next day at one o’clock, Litvinof called as usual at the house. He found no 
one in except the prince, who told him that Irene had a bad headache, and would not 
probably get up before evening, adding that this was not to be wondered at, after her 
first ball. 

“ It is a very common thing with young ladies, you know,” he continued in French, 
to the surprise of Litvinof, who now noticed for the first time that the prince did not 
have on his dressing-gown as usual, but his coat. “ It is the more natural too that she 
shduld be sick, after the occurrences of last night.” 

“ What occurrences ?” 

“Oh ! great events, I can tell you. You cannot imagine, Gregory Mikhailovitch, 
what a triumph she had. The whole court noticed her. Prince Alexander Feodorovitch 
said that Moscow was no place for her, and that she reminded him of the Countess of 
Devonshire, so celebrated, you know ! The old Count Blasenkrampf openly declared 
that Irene was queen of the ball, and requested to be presented to her ; he was also 
presented to me—that is, he said he remembered having met me when a hussar, and 
asked me where I was now on duty. The Count is a very entertaining man, and a great 
admirer of the fair sex. Even the princess was not left alone for a moment; Nathalie 
Nikitichna, herself, talked with her for a long time. Irene danced with the best of the 
gentlemen, so many of them that I lost the count. Just imagine ; we were the oentre 
of a' circle; when the mazurka commenced, every oxe wished to engage Irene. A 
foreign ambassador, learning that she lived here, said to the Emperor : 1 Sire, Moscow 
is decidedly the centre of your empire !’ Another ambassador said : * Sire, this is inily 
a revolution/— revolution or revelation. . . something of that kind. Yes, it was a 
very remarkable evening, I assure you.” / ; 
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“ But Irene Pavlovna/* asked Litvinof, who felt his blood chill while the prince 
was talking, 44 was she amused, did she seem contented ?” 

“ Of course, she was amused, she could not help it. As, to her being contented, 
she is very hard to understand, you know. Everybody said last night: * How surpris¬ 
ing ! we cannot believe that this is your daughter’s first ball.’ Among others, there was 
Count Reuzenbach ; of course you know him.” 

44 No, I do not know him, nor have I ever seen him.” 

44 He is my wife’s cousin.” 

44 1 do not know him. 

44 He is very rich, a chamberlain ; he lives at St. Petersburg, and is a very noted 
man ; in Livonia he takes the lead in everything. Up to the present time, he has taken 
very little notice of us. I do not lay up anything against him on that account. I am 
not easily offended you know. Well, Count Reuzenbach sat down by Irene, talked with 
her about fifteen minutes, and then said to the princess : 4 Cousin, your daughter is a 
pearl; she is perfect; everybody congratulates me on having such a niece.* After that 
I saw him approach a person of very high rank, speak to him without taking his eyes 
from Irene, and this person then looked at her. . . .” 

44 Then Irene Pavlona cannot be seen to-day ?” again asked Litvinof. 

44 No ; she has a bad headache. She requested me to speak to you and thank you 
for your bouquet, which every one admired. She needs rest. The princess has gone to 
make some calls, and I also. . . .” The prince coughed, not knowing how to finish 

his speech. 

Litvinof said that he would not trouble him longer, but would call again in the 
evening, took up his hat and went away. 

A few steps from the house, he saw an elegant coupe stop before a watch-box, in 
which was stationed an officer of the police. A footman in rich livery, carelessly lean¬ 
ed forward and asked the officer where Prince Paul Vasilievitch Osinine lived. Litvinof 
looked into the carriage as he passed. It was occupied by a man of about fifty, with a 
florid and wrinkled face, a straight nose and sinister looking lips ; he was wrapped in a 
beaver cloak and seemed a person of very high rank. 

Litvinof did not call in the evening as he had promised ; he waited until the next 
day at noon. On entering the drawing-room, which was so familiar to him, he found 
there only two little girls, Victorine and Cleopatra. He kissed them, and asked if 
Irene Pavlovna was better, and if he could now see her. 

44 Irinochka has gone out with mamma,” answered Victorine, who was the bolder of 

the two. 

44 What l gone out!” said Litvinof, with a new trembling of the heart. 44 Is not 
this the time when she generally is with you, when she is giving you your lessons ?” 

44 Irinochka is not going to give us any more lessons,” answered Victorine. 

44 She is not going to give us any more,” repeated Cleopatra. 

44 Is your father at home ?” asked Litvinof. 

44 Papa is not at home, and Irinochka is sick ; she was crying all night.” 

44 8he was crying ?” 4 

11 Yes, Egorovna told me so, and her eyes are very red and swollen.” 
r Litvinof walked up and down the room, shivering as with cold, then abruptly left* 
ind went slowly home. He felt'as though he were standing on some dizzy height and 
looking into the depths below. A giddiness seized him, a thousand petty thoughts 
snmed swarming through his brain ; he felt a stupid surprise, a confused fear; His 
Ihrbat whs dry, his tears wotdd not flow: A sickly smile was on his face, and vain'iAd 
piteous cries came from his lips. Oh! how sad and cruel was this scene! 44 Irene wflt 
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not see me,” he said again and again, “ but why ? Whgt can have happened at that 
fatal ball ? Can anything change so suddenly ?” (Men see death come suddenly every 
day, and yet never take to heart its solemn lesson.) “ Why will she not see me, why 
not explain this trouble to me ?” • 

“ Gregory Mikhailovitch,” said a voice at his side. 

Litvinof started ; his servant stood before him with a letter in his hand. He recog¬ 
nized the writing ; it was Irene’s. Before opening the letter, with a presentiment of 
evil, he bent his head and stood firmly,* as though waiting for a blow. At last taking 
courage, he tore open the envelope. On a small sheet of paper were traced the follow¬ 
ing words : 

“Forgive me, Gregory Mikhailovitch. All is ended between us; lam going to 
St. Petersburg. I am broken down with grief, but cannot help myself. Doubtless this 
is my fate. . . . But I will not try to justify myself. My presentiments are 
realized. Forgive me and forget me ; I am not worthy of you. Be generous ; do not 
try to see me.” Irene. 

Litvinof read these lines and fell.back upon his divan, as though struck down by 
an invisible hand. He let the note slip from his fingers, picked it up again, "read it the 
second time, murmured: u to St. Petersburg,” and again let it fall upon the floor. The 
calmness of despair seemed to settle upon him ; he raised his hands slowly, and care¬ 
fully arranged the cushions behind his head. 4< Those who are wounded unto death are 
thus calm,” he thought. M She came like a vision and she has disappearad like one. . . 
It is very natural; I expected it.” (He deceived himself, he had never dreamt of such 
a thing.) “ She did not love me. Her character explains it all. How truly she says, 
she is not worthy of me !” He smiled bitterly. “ She did not know her own worth ; 
after learning it at the ball, why should she any longer think of a poor student like 
me ? . . .1 can easily understand it all.” 

But when he thought of her tender words, of her smiles, of her loving eyes, those 
eyes which glowed with love and happiness when meeting his fwhen he thought of the 
one kiss which he had stolen from her lips, he burst into a wild and uncontrollable fit of 
passion ; he turned panting, and fiercely beat his head against the wall, and at last, 
throwing himself down upon the divan, he buried his purple face in the cushions, and 
bit them again and again in his blind fury.” 

Gregory Mikhailovitch had not yet done with Irene. Ten years later, married 
and a wearied and discontented leader of fashion, she meets him, tempts him and all 
but ruins him. The struggle was a sharp one, but at last, with the cry on his lips, 

“ You hold out to me a golden cup, but there is poison in it, your white wings are 
soiled,” he flies from her and finally wins a purer angel to watch over him and 
share his life. 

Soutbr.— Souter, the comedian, was proverbial for slovenliness, in which virtue, 
as he termed it, he prided himself. “ Time was saved by it.” One day on being 
remonstrated with in consequence of an extensive hole in the heel of each of his stock¬ 
ings, rendered conspicuous from the hinder part of his low shoes being trodden down, 
and his nankeen pantaloons having shrunk from his ankles, “ Darn them, did you say ? 
No, no. my boy 1 Darns are signals of poverty ; the holes show the industry that made 
them.” 

Mistress : “ What is the meaning of this ?—past eleven o'clock and not even 
the breakfast things oleared !” Maid : “ Well, mum, it is awkward, but me and cook 
as ad so many valentines, and weVe been trying to make out who sent ’em.” 

r “ Figaro” .chronicles the fact that a very rich Indian prince, Taker Ware 
WAu f ( W adwan), chief of an important territory near Bombay, arrived in Paris and 
iff staying at the Continen tal Hotel. . 
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AN ENGLISH MURDER TEST. 

In olden times in England it was common to employ what was known as 
<k the ordeal of* touch” in seeking the identification of a person suspected of 
murder. The following account of a very remarkable case of the kind, which 
happened in Hertfordshire, England, is given in “The Romance of the Forum,” 
by Peter Burke, who tells us that it was found among the papers of the eminent 
lawyer, Sir John Maynard, one of the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal 
of England : 

Johan Norkett, wife of Arthur Norkett, having been murdered, the question 
was how she came by her death ? The Coroner’s inquest on view of the body, 
and depositions of Mary Norkett, John Okerman, and Agnes his wife, inclined 
to find Johan Norkett “ felode $e” for they informed the Coroner and jury that 
she Vas found dead in her bed, the knife sticking in the floor, and her throat 
out; that the night before she went to bed with her child, the plaintiff in this 
appeal (her husband being absent), and that no other person, after such time 
as she was gone to bed, came into her house, the examinants lying in 
the outer room, and they must needs have seen or known if any stranger had 
come in, whereupon the Jury gave up to the Coroner their verdict that she was 
%i felo de se” But afterward upon rumour in their neighbourhood and their obser¬ 
vance of divers circumstances, which manifested that she did not, nor, according 
to those circumstances, could ever possibly murder herself, the jury, whose verdict 
was not yet drawn into form by the Coroner, desired that the body be disinter¬ 
red. It was exhumed in the presence of the jury and a vast number of people, 
thirty days after buried. The jury changed their verdict. The persons being 
afterward tried at Hertford Assizes, were acquitted, but so much against the 
evidence, that Judge Hewey let fall his opinion, that better an appeal for 
action by the heir against the murderer for his life, (a proceeding now abolished) 
were brought, than so foul a murder escape unpunished; and in Easter term 4th, 
Charles I., they were tried on the appeal, which was brought by the young child 
against his father, grandmother, and aunt, and her husband Okerman. 

“ Because the evidence was so strong,” says Sir John Maynard, “ I took exact 
and particular notice, and it was as follows : 

“ An ancient and grave person, minister to the parish where the murder was 
committed, being sworn, deposed : 4 That the body being taken out of the grave 
thirty days after the party’s death, and lying on the grass, and the four defendants 
present, they were required each of them to touch the dead body. Okerman’s wife 
fell upon her knees, and prayed God to show tokens of her innocence, or to some 
such purpose—her very words I have forgot. The appellees did touch the dead 
body, whereupon the brow of thb dead, which was before a livid and carrion colour, 
began to have a dew or gentle sweat arise upon it, which increased by degrees till 
the sweat ran down in drops upon the face, the brow turned and changed to a lively 
and fresh colour, and the dead opened one of her eyes and shut it again* and this 
opening the eye was done three several times ; she likewise thrust out the ring or 
r^nriage finger three several times, and pulled it in again ; and the finger dropped 
Wood upon the grass.* Sir Nicholas Hyde, chief magistrate, seemed to doubt the 
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evidence, and asked the witness : * Who saw this besides you Y Witness—‘ I 
cannot swear what others saw ; but my lord,’ said be, 4 1 believe the whole com¬ 
pany saw it ; and if it had been thought a doubt, proof would havg been made of 
it, and many would have attested with me.’ 

44 Then the witness, observing some admiration in the auditors, he spake fur¬ 
ther. 4 My Lord, I am minister of the parish, and have known all the parties, but 
never have had any occasion of displeasure against them, nor had to do with them, nor 
they with me ; but as T was minister, the thing was wonderful to me. I have no 
interest in the matter, but as called upon to testify the truth, and that 1 have done.’ 

44 This witness was a reverend person, about seventy years of age; his testi¬ 
mony was delivered gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration of the 
auditory ; whereupon, applying himself to the Chief Justice, he said, 4 My lord, my 
brother here present is minister of the parish adjacent, and, I am assured, saw all 
done that I have affirmed.’ 

44 Thereupon the person was sworn to give evidence, and deposed to in every 
point, viz., the sweating of the brow, changing of its colour, opening of the eye, and 
the thrice motion of the finger, and drawing it in again ; only the first witness added 
that he himself dipped his finger in the blood which came from the dead body, to 
examine it, and he swore he believed it was blood. I conferred afterwards with Sir 
Edward Powell, barrister-at-law, and others, who all concurred in the observation ; 
and for myself, if I were upon oath, I can depose that these definitions, especially 
the first witness, are truly reported in substance. 

44 The other evidence was given against the prisoners, viz., the grandmother of 
the plaintiff, and against Okerman and his wife—that they confessed that they 
lay in the next room to the dead person that night, and that none came into the 
house till they found her dead the next morning. Therefore, if she did not murder 
herself, they must be the murderers. To that end further proof was made : 

44 First—That she lay in a composed manner in bed, the bedclothes nothing at 
all disturbed, and her child by her in bed. 

44 Secondly—Her throat cut from ear to ear, and her neck broken ; and if 
she first cut her throat, she could not break her neck in the bed, nor contra. 

44 Thirdly—There was no blood in the bed, save there was a tincture of blood 
on the bolster where her head lay, but no substance of blood at all. 

44 Fourthly—From the bed’s head there was a stream of blood on the floor, 
which ran along till it ponded in the bendings of the floor at the bed’s feet, which 
ponded also on the floor to a very great quantity ; but no continuance or communi-. 
cation of either of these two places from one to the other, neither upon the bed, so 
that she bled in two places severally ; and it was deposed, turning up the mats of 
the bed, there were clots of congealed blood in the dtraw of the mats underneath. 

*• Fifthly—The bloody knife was found in the morning sticking in the floor, a 
good distance from the bed, but the point of the knife, as it stuck, was to the bed,' 
and the haft from the bed. 

44 Sixthly—There was a print of a thumb and forefinger of a left hand. " ; * 
44 Sir Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice, said to the witness, 4 How can you knotf 
the print of a left hand from the print of a right hand in such a case ?* \Vit 
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It is hard to describe ; but \'f it please that honourable judge to put his left hand 
upon your left hand, you cannot possibly put your right hand in the same posture ? 
Whish being dpne and appexring so, the defendant* had time to make their defence, 
but gave no evidence to any purpose. The jury, departing from the bar and 
returning, acquitted Okerman, and found the other three guilty, who being sever¬ 
ally demanded what they could say why judgment should not be pronounced, said 
no more than * I did not do it! I did not do it!’ ” 

The grandmother and the husband were hanged ; but the aunt was spared. 

That even now the superstition has not entirely passed away is proved by 
the following letter addressed by a New Hampshire man to a juror in a recent 
murder case:— 

“ Take up the Corps and make the man in charge tuch her if she Bleedes that 
is the man I had the same Evidence with one some fifteen years ago this will show 
you # the Oorreck way of holdin a coroner’s jury this is as true as god is in heaven try 
this And you will satisfy the whole of the New England stats just as i tell is so 
helpe mi god.” 


CONTRASTED. 


I knew them both, and could but owp 
That both wero fair and true; 

But, ah, how different in tone, 

How wide apart they grew 1 

In that blue eye, and plain address, 
One scarcely saw, yet felt 1 

What energy of gentleness 
And quiet purpose dwelt. 

Her speech, with unaffoctedness, 

Lit up her modest face; 

And beauty marked her none the less 
For her unconscious grace. 

She loved the noble virtues best, 

And felt a silent dread, 

Not all concealed, yet unexpressed, 

For spirits meanly bred 

And many a heart, when lowly bent, 
And tempted to despair, 

Has felt that her sweet presence meant 
An answer to its prayer. 

Not passionless, or soulless bom; 

Vet shallow beings lost 

The deepness of her life, that shone 
Through sacrifice and cost. 


Then on the other face I mused, 

Of a far different mould, 

Of peerless beauty, not unused 
To have its graces told. 

Her eyes were bright with filial light, 

Or armed with scornful glance; 

Her words were lavish of delight. 

Or heedless speech perohonoe. 

She pluoked the gorgeous coloured flowers. 
She loved the buoyant throng; 

And even through the anxious nours 
She sang a laughing song. 

You’d call her heartless ? Could you know 
The secret of her thought, 

The hidden tears, the passion’s glow. 

The purpose yet unwrought. 

You would not lightly hold her worth, 

Nor pass her in disdain ; 

A spirit, giving out its mirth. 

Will often hide a pain. 

And I, who knew them, dare aver 
That both were fair and true: 

Yet, ah, how different they were. 

How wide apart they grew! 

S. H. That**. 


The best Condition. —Cosroes, King of Persia, in conversation with two philoso¬ 
phers and his vizier, asked “ What situation of a man is most to be deplored ?” One of 
the philosophers maintained that it was old age accompanied with extreme poverty, 
the other, that it was to have the body oppressed by infirmities, the mind worn out; 
and the heart broken by a series of misfortunes. “ I know a condition more to be 
pitied,” said the vizier, “ and it is that of him who has passed through his life without 
doing good, and who, unexpectedly surprised by death, is sent to appear before the 
tribunal of the Sovereign Judge.” 


Wire gauze soles foT shoes are coming into use in America ; they are said 
to be exceedingly cool and comfortable. The Americans have also found a new 
use for paper. Gas tubes are made of it, and being absolutely tight and smooth 
and much cheaper than iron, are likely to supersede metal altogether. When the 
sides are three-fifths of an inch thick, they will withstand-a pressure of more than 
fifteen atmospheres. If buried underground they are not broken by settlement, 
and the material being a had conductor of heat, the pipes do not easily freeze. 
Another new idea is to smear harness with luminous paint, this absorbs light 
during the day and gives it out at night, thus enabling the position of the horse to 
be clearly seen. 
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SPECTRE 'MANIFESTATIONS. 

Dr. Hibbert has shown that spectres are nothing more than ideas of the recol¬ 
lected images of the mind, which in certain states of bodily indisposition have been 
rendered more vivid than actual impressions, and that the pictures of the “ mind’s 
eye” are more vivid than the pictures of the body’s eye. Sir David Brewster, in his 
Natural Magic,” goes further than this, and shows that the “mind’s eye” is actually 
the body’s eye, and that the retina is the common tablet on which both classes of 
impressions are painted, and by means of which they receive their visual existence 
under the same optical laws. He thinks that this is not only true in the case of 
spectral illusions, but that it holds good of all ideas recalled by the memory or 
created by the imagination, and that it may be regarded as the fundamental law in 
the science of pnCumatology. 

Kobert Dale Owen in his “ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World,” 
tells a marvellous story of coincidences that one can hardly believe were brought 
about by no other agency than chance. Mr. Owen says that the story was commu¬ 
nicated to him in July, 1859, by Capt. J. 8. Clarke, of the schooner John Hallock, 
then lying at Rutgers slip, who had it direct from Mr. Bruce himself. He idds 
that the John Hallock was then trading between New York and Santiago, Cuba. 

Mr. Robert Bruce, born at Torbay, in the South of England, and there bred 
up to a seafaring life, in 1828, when about 30 years old, was first mate on a bark 
trading between Liverpool aud St. John, N. B. On one of her voyages bound 
westward, being then five or six weeks out and having neared the eastern portion of 
the banks of Newfoundland, the Captain and mate had been on deck at noon, 
taking an observation of the sun ; after which they both descended to calculate their 
day’s work. The cabin, a small one, was immediately at the stern of the vessel, 
and the short stairway descending to it ran athwartships. Immediately opposite to 
this stairway, just beyond a small square landing, was the mate’s state room ; and 
from that landing there were two doors, close to each other, the one opening aft 
into the cabin, the other fronting the stairway into the state room. 

THE VISION. 

The desk was in the forward part of the room, close to the door : so that any 
one sitting at it and looking over his shoulder could see into the cabin. The mate, 
absorbed in his calculations, which did not result as he expected, varying considera¬ 
bly from the dead reckoning, had not noticed the captain’s motions. Having com¬ 
pleted his calculations, he called out, without looking around, “ I make our latitude 
and longitude so and so. Can that be right ? How is yours ?” As there was no 
reply, he repeated his question, glancing over his shoulder and seeing as he thought 
the Captain busy writing on his slate. Still no answer. Thereupon he arose ; and 
as he. fronted the cabin door, the figure he had mistaken for the Captain raised its 
head and disclosed to the astonished mate the features of an entire stranger. Bruce 
was not a coward ; but, as he met that fixed gaze looking upon him in grave silence, 
and became assured that it was no one whom he had ever seen, it was too much 
for him ; he rushed up to the deck in such evident alarm that it instantly attracted 
the Captain’s attention. “ Why, Mr. Bruce,” said the latter, “ what in the world 
is the matter with you ?” • 

“ The matter, sir ? Who is that at your desk?” ; 

“ No one that I know of.” . [ 

“ But there is, sir ; there’s a stranger there.” 

“ A stranger ! Why, man, you must be dreaming. You must have seen the 
steward there or the* second mate. Who else would venture down without orders ? w 

“ But, sir, he was sitting in your arm chair, fronting the door, writing on 
your slate. Then he looked up full in my face; and, if ever I saw a man plainly 
and distinctly in this world, I saw him.” « . 

■ "Him! Who?” . 

“ God knows, sir : I don’t. I saw a man, and a man I never in my igg^ 
tefrre” ... 

“ You must be going crazy, Mr. Bruce* A steang^rand we 
Weeks out !” ■ ... j 
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“ 1 know, sir ; but th£n I saw him.” 

“ Go down and see who it is.” 

Bruce hesitated. 44 I never was a believer in ghosts,” he said, 44 but, if the 
truth must be Cold, sir, I’d rather not face it alone.” 

“ Come, come, man. Go down at once, and don’t make a fool of yourself 
before the crew.” 

44 I hope you’ve always found me willing to do what’s reasonable.” Bruce 
replied* changing colour ; “but if it’s all the same to you, sir, I’d rather we should 
go down together.” 

SOMETHING TO BE EXPLAINED. 

The Captain descended the stairs, and the mate followed him. Nobody in 
the cabin ! They examined the state rooms. Not a soul to be found ! 

“ Well, Mr. Bruce,” said the Captain, “did not I tell you you had been 
dreaming ?” 

“ It’s all very well to say so, sir ; but if I didn’t see that man writing oh your 
slate, may I never see my home and family again !” 

4 “ Ah ! writing on the slate ! Then it should be there still,” and the Captain 
took up the slate. 

“ My God !” he exclaimed, “ here’s something sure enough ! Is that your 
writing, Mr. Bruce ?” 

The mate took the slate ; and there, in plain legible characters, were the 
words, “ Steer to nor’west.” 

44 Have you been trifling with me, sir ?” inquired the Captain, sternly. 

“ On my word as a man, sir,” replied Bruce. 44 I know no more of this matter 
than you do. I have told you the exact truth.” 

The Captain sat down at his desk in deep thought, the slate before him. At 
last turning the slate over and pushing it towards Bruce, he said, 44 Write down 
4 Steer to nor’west.’ ” 

The mate complied ; and the Captain, after narrowly comparing the hand¬ 
writing, said, “Mr. Bruce, go and tell the second mate to come down here.” He 
came ; and, at the Captain’s request, he also wrote the words. So did the steward. 
So, in succession, did every man of the crew who could write at all. But not one 
resembled, in any degree, the mysterious writing. After the crew had retired, 
the Captain sat deep in thought. “ Could any one have been stowed away ?” at 
length he said. “ The ship must be searched ; and if I don’t find the fellow, he 
must be a good hand at hide and seek. Order up all hands.” Every nook and 
corner of the vessel, from stem to stern, was thoroughly searched, and that with all 
the eagerness of excited curiosity—for it had gone out that a stranger had shown 
himself on board ; but not a living soul beyond the crew and the officers was 
found. 

Returning to the cabin after their fruitless search, “Mr. Bruce,” said the Captain, 
“What the devil do you make of all this?’ 

44 Can’t tell, sir. I saw the man write ; you see the writing. There must be 
something in it. ” 

u Well it would seem so. We have the wind, free, and I have a great mind to 
keep her. away and see what will come of it.” 

44 1 surely would, sir, if I were in your place. It’s only a few hours lost at the 
worst.” 

44 Well we’ll see. Go on deck and give the course nor’west. And, Mr. Bruce,” 
he added, as the mate arose to go, 44 have a lookout aloft and let it be a hand you 
can depend on.” 

A DISCOVERY. 

At about 3 o’clock the lookout reported an iceberg nearly ahead, and shortly 
afterward what he thought was a vessel close to it. As they approached, the 
Captain’s glass disclosed the fact that it was a dismantled ship, apparently 
froien to the ice, and with many human beings on it. Shortly afterward they 
hove to and sent out the boats to the relief of the sufferers. It proved to be a 
ship from Quebec, bound to Liverpool, with passengers. 
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As one of the men who had been brought away i«x the third boat that had 
reached the wreck was ascending the ship’s side, the mate, catching a glimpse of 
his face, started back in consternation. It was the very face that he saw three 
or four hours before, looking up at him from the Captain’s desk. » 

The exhausted crew and famished passengers having been cared for, the 
mate called the Captain aside. 44 It seems that was not a ghost I saw to-day, 
sir; the man’s alive.’* 

“'What do you mean? Who’s alive ?” 

“ Why, sir, one of the passengers we have just saved is the same man I saw 
writing on your slate at noon. I would swear to it in a court of justice.” 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Bruce,” replied the Captain, “ this gets more and 
more singular. Let us go and see this man.” 

They found him in conversation with the Captain of the rescued ship. They 
both stepped forward, and expressed in the warmest terms their gratitude for deli¬ 
verance from a horrible fate—slow death by exposure and starvation. The Cap¬ 
tain replied that he had done only what he was certain they would have done for 
him under the same circumstances, and asked them both to step down into,the 
cabin. Then turning to the passenger, he said : “ I hope, sir, you will not think I 
am trifling with you ; but I would be much obliged if you would write a few words 
on this slate,” and he handed him the slate, with that side up on which the mysteri¬ 
ous writing was not. “ I will do any tiling you ask,” replied the passenger ; “but 
what shall I write ?” 

“ Suppose you write ‘ Steer to nor’west.’ ” 

The passenger cheerfully complied. The Captain took up the slate and 
examined it closely ; then, stepping aside so as to conceal the slate from the pas¬ 
senger, he turned it over and gave it to him again with the other side up. 

“ You say that is your handwriting ?” said he. 

44 I need not say so,” rejoined the other, looking at it, “for you saw me write 
it.” 

44 And this ?” said the captain, turning the slate over. 

The man looked first at one side of the slate, then at the other, puzzled. At 
last, “ What is the meaning of this ?” said he. 44 I wrote only one of these. Who 
wrote the other ?” 

“ That is ipore than I can tell you, sir. My mate here says you wrote it, 
sitting at this desk, at noon to-day.” 

A DREAM. 

The captain of the wreck and the passenger looked at each other, exchanging 
glances of intelligence and surprise ; and the former asked the latter : “ Did you 
dream that you wrote an this slate ?” 

44 No, sir, not that I remember.” 

“ You speak of dreaming,” said the captain of the bark. 44 What was this 
gentleman about at noon to-day ?” 

“ Captain,” rejoined the other, 14 the whole thing is most mysterious, and I 
had intended to speak to you about it as soon as we got a little quiet. This gentle¬ 
man (pointing to the passenger) being much exhausted, fell into a heavy sleep, or 
what seemed sleep, some time before noon. After an hour or •more he awoke, 
and said to me : 4 Captain, we shall be relieved this very day.’ When I asked him 
what reason he had for saying so, he replied that he had dreamed that he was on 
board a bark, and that she was coming to our rescue. He described her appearance 
and rig, and to our utter astonishment, when your vessel hove in sight, she 
corresponded exactly to his description of her. We*had not thought much of what 
he had said, yet still we hoped there might be something in it, for drowning men,, 
you know, will catch at straws. As it has turned out, I cannot doubt that it was 
all arranged, in some incomprehensible way, by an pverrulibg Providence* so that 
we might be saved. 

“I got the impression that the bark I saw in my dream was goingtOrrtsqjMi 
us,” said the passenger, 44 hut how that impression came I cannot tell. Everything 
here on board seems to me quite familiar; yet I am very sure that I .WfeaMjM m 
your vessel before. It is all a puzzle to me.” ,. < ,.,/ v : ' 
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EDITH LAWSON. 

By the Author of “ A Fiery Ordeal ” 

Chapter XLI. 

Dorcas gave up her money for lost when on the Sunday after the robbery the 
policeman drove to the cottage and informed her that all depended on her getting 
the number of the lost note. That is his way of breaking it to me, she thought. It is 
plain as he can’t do nothing. 

“ I haven’t brought a rope this time,” said Saunders, glancing with a twinkling 
eye on the children, “ but my misses has sent a bag of doughnuts for the little ones, 
and she wants you to taste a bottle of her cowslip wine, Miss Munsen.” 

u I am sure, Master Saunders, you are that kind as I don’t know how to thank 
you,” began Dorcas, but the polieeman made the best use of his long legs, and was 
in his cart before she had finished her speech. “ There,” she said, seeing an 
opportunity for a lesson and looking pointedly at Johnny, “ God knowed you was 
disappointed at not getting the Sunday dinner I promised you* and has sent you 
doughnuts and wine to make up for it.” 

The attempt was unfortunate. “Doughnuts aint as geod as pork and 
cabbage,” was the answer of cavilling and argumentative Johnny, and his brother and 
sisters appeared to agree with hiln. Poor Johnny, he was destined to endure even 
severer trials than the loss of that much vaunted dinner, and Dorcas was not yet at 
the end of her troubles. A fortnight had passed since the loss of the note, and she 
was congratulating herself on the increase of revenue caused by Mrs. Newman’s 
washing, which came regularly to her every week, and on the promise of a place 
for Mary, when two of her little brood sickened with a disease that the parish doctor 
pronounced to be measles. Mary of course lost her place, and the illness, though 
neither Dorky nor Hannah had it severely, entailedP much extra work and expense 
on Dorcas, who however bore up bravely, until one evening on her return from a 
day’s washing, she found both Johnny and Joey ailing, and was seized with a 
mournful presentiment that the malady would run through the house, and attack 
them all in turn. What will become of us all, she thought, as she strove to sooth* 
tie feverish and fretful little ones. a These two are going to have it irons than 
the others, aiht they, Sir?” she askedxjf the doctor in the morning. ' y * 

f All Rkrhta Ressrvad.1 
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‘‘This little fellow isrthe worst,” he answered, indicating Johnny, whose 
little bright dark eyes and flushed cheeks denoted the strength of the fever. “ I 
am afraid you will have trouble with him.” 

Trouble indeed she had—sleepless nights and anxious days, and while Johnny 
lay between life and death, the baby sickened and died. 

Dorcas washed the corpse, weeping the while that she had not a decent 
garment to wrap it in, rather than because the little suffering life was ended ; then 
she screened off one corner of the back room with an old shawl, placed a table 
behind it, extended the dead little one on a pillow and laid her upon the table. It 
was the best arrangement she could make with the house full of sick children and 
clothes awaiting the iron, but as she watched the awe-stricken glances that some of 
the other children cast at the darkened comer, she felt that poverty was a hard thing. 
Funeral expenses too must be provided for, and taking her silver watch, (a relic of 
richer days) she sent Mary and Jane with it to the pawnbroker’s at Burnham, he 
knew something of her, and w'ould not refuse now, in her sore need, to give her all 
he could upon it. 

The daylight was failing and she was anxiously expecting the little girls back, 
when looking up from her ironing, she caught Johnny’s eyes fixed on her with more 
of reason in them than she had seen there for many a day. 

“ Do you want a drink, my pet ?” she asked. “ Here is some nice broth as a 
kind lady sent for you.” 

Johnny smiled a radiant smile, but was unable or unwilling to swallow the 
broth, and Dorcas gave it to Joey and Hannah, who were both recovering, and 
both in the bed with him, while Dorky, making a feeble attempt to plait, sat near 
the fire at which the irons were heating. Dorcas placed the iron she had been 
using in a row with the others, and then went back to look at Johnny. Some¬ 
thing told her he was going, and she took his little thin hand tenderly in hers. 

“ Aunt,” he said in tones stronger than she had expected to hear from him, 
“ Mother she came to see me.” 

“ When my deary ?” asked Dorcas, seating herself on the edge of the bed. 

“Just now, she came in at the door and she took hold a me.” The two 
children in the bed, and even Dorky from her place by the fire, began to protest 
against Johnny’s statement, but Dorcas silenced them. “What did she say, my 
pretty ?” she asked, shivering with a sensation that was not exactly fear. There 
was a far-away look in the child’s eyes and it was some minutes before his rapt 
gaze came back to earth and he spoke again. 

“ She said as me and little Emmy was to come and live with her and father 
in heaven, and she’s a coming back soon to fetch me and there aint no hunger 
there, and it isn’t cold and none on em as is here don’t know nothing about it.” 
The child laughed softly to himself and Dorcas looking at him imagined he saw 
sights and heard sounds that their senses could not seize. Dorky crept to 
her aunt’s side, and silent and absorbed watched her brother, even the two 
little ones seemed to be aware that something unusual was passing. Hannfch 
dropped the rag doll that had beguiled so many weary hours spent in bed, and 
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Joey began to cry. Johnny took no notice of them, find when he spoke again he 
seemed to be talking to himself rather than his aunt, 44 It aint like Burnhaui 
fair,” he murmured to himself. “ But it is a deal better, yes it^is a deal better, 
and God is good, only I did not know because I was little.” 

Dorcas raised him on his pillow, but he seemed unconscious of the action 
though his little fingers continued to clutch at the bed clothes, and she who had 
been present at other death beds knew well what that meant. She took one of the 
restless hands and raised it to her lips, but the fingers raked the coverlid again as 
soon as she released them. Presently Mary and Jane came in, and then Tommy 
and all of them at a sign from Dorcas ranged themselves round their dying brother. 
She hoped he might rally sufficiently to perceive them once more, and she 
thought the sight before them would rob the thought of death of all its terrors. 
It would surely be for them a good and pleasant thing to recollect that they had 
seen the dread king approach in this kindly guise, but Dorcas was disappointed in 
her hope that Johnny would notice their presence. He hovered still upon the 
earth but his eyes had ceased to see earthly things. He saw and heard his mother 
and felt her arms about him once more, but those around his bed had faded from 
his view. 

When all was over, Dorcas wrapped him in her shawl, and pressing the lifeless 
body close to her, carried it into the other room. She returned for a candle and a 
clean old sheet, and shutting herself in alone with the corpse, proceeded to perform 
the last offices and lay him, with a parting kiss on the still warm brow, beside his 
little sister. Then she went back to the household tasks from which there was no 
respite. First there was supper to get, and afterwards she went to order another 
coffin from the carpenter, while Mary and Tommy remained in charge of the rest, 
and both felt a secret nervousness which manifested itself in a prayer to their aunt 
that she would not be long gone. “It is but natural, poor things, as they should be 
afraid,” she thought, “ and 1 would not leave them if I could help it.” It w T as late 
when she returned and she was tired, for her walk had been a long one, but there 
was still a couple of hours 7 ironing to do on the clothes that must be taken home in 
the morning, and sending the children to bed she made up the fire and set bravely 
to work. Whether she walked or ironed, sat down or rose up, there remained with 
her the consciousness that she had stood on holy ground, and laid up in her heart a 
something that would give comfort for all the days to come. 

44 I wish I could give ’em a decent burial,” she said the*next morning to 
neighbor Bread stall who had come in to take a last look at the children. 

44 And so you do give ’em a decent burial,” the old woman answered. “ Folks 
don’t go to heaven no quicker for being buried in a mahogany coffin lined with satin, 
and haven’t my monthly roses bloomed early a purpose as I might have something 
to lay on them as innocent as themselves. They are amost like angels aready, 
and little Johnny he do have the sweetest look I ever see on the face of a corpse.”- 

' 44 Yes, neighbor, he died happy ; there is no doubt of that. He seemed to lay 
hold of the other world with one hand before he went out of this. Yet when he 
was well he was alius asking questions and trying to get to the bottom of things 
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as nobody cant understand. * If he had lived to grow up, he ’ud a been a trouble to 
such as says things they cant prove. And I cant say as I holds with them as tells 
us that heaven is being in church alius and singin night and day. We as is grown up 
knows as an extry long sermon is trying, and them as has not very fine voices 
cant abide the thought of singing for ever. He alius wanted things up there to 
be something like what they are here, only better, and his death ought to be a 
comfort to us as is left, and teach us as heaven is like a good home and not so 
strange and queerlike as to make us amost afraid to think of it.” 

“ God help us, and take us all there,” responded neighbor Breadstall devoutly. 
“ If anybody has a chance of going straight to heaven, its you, Miss Munsen. It’s a 
pity we are not all as good as you are.” The poor soul was thinking penitently 
of her own temptations and shortcomings, and of the love for the gin bottle which 
was her besetting sin. It was so hard not to hanker after the little drop of 
spirit that enabled her to forget for the time being her poverty and infirmities and 
soothed her into grim content with the world and with herself. 

Chaptek XLII. 

Mary Ewing was both romantic and persistent, and from the moment she first 
received her aunt’s confidence she set herself to work to smoothe the obstacles in 
her cousin’s road to matrimony. A shopping expedition to Burnham afforded her 
an opportunity of ascertaining Miss Lawson’s address, and having obtained that, she 
ventured oil a bold suggestion. Why should not Mrs. Ewing, herself unknown, see 
the young lady ? It would not be difficult to conceal her identity, and surely John's 
happiness was 'worth securing at the price of a little contrivance and inconvenience. 
Mrs. Ewing would compromise no one by going to Linsland under an assumed name, 
and she could leave at once, if, after seeing Miss Lawson, she still retained her 
objection to a nearer connection with her. Only the man of business in London, 
who happened to be an old and trusted friend, need be partially let into the secret. 
A supposed visit to town and a desire to be near her physician would explain her 
absence from the Rectory to every one else. The deception and the change of 
name were both exceedingly repugnant to Mrs. Ewing, hut Mary was always there 
to assure her that the sacrifice of her own feelings would insure John’s happiness, 
and to picture the end that was to justify the means. 

Mary herself was astonished at last by the readiness with which her aunt lent 
herself to the scheme, and in spite of her assumed confidence, it was with consider¬ 
able anxiety that Bhe opened the first letter reposted to her by Mr. Durer from 
London. Beyond the statement that she had found the young lady neither vulgar 
nor ignorant, there was little of importance in Mrs. Ewing’s letter, but Mary argued 
well from her evident intention of prolonging her stay at Linsland for some -weeks 
to come, and she gathered fresh hdpe from each succeeding letter. Everything seemed 
to be progressing in exact accordance with her wishes, and it was a great and 
unexpected disappointment to see her aunt return dispirited and discouraged from 
Linsland. “ I am afraid something has gone wrong/’ she. said when they found 
themselves alone in Mrs. Ewing’s dressing-room on the evening of her return. 
“ Indeed it has,” was the reply. M I am inclined to wish I had never seen Linsland 
or WmX+wmP 
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“ I thought you liked her,” Mary answered, lemembering an enthusiastic 
passage in her aunt’s last letter. “ She is a strange girl,” Mrs. Ewing wrote, “ gentle 
and modest, and yet endowed with almost masculine power of repression and self- 
control. She sees before her a future of loneliness and toil, and she endures cheer¬ 
fully the mortifications and fatigues of her present lot. I believe she could stand 
alone and fight bravely the buffets of the world if necessary, and yet lean with the 
truest love and dependence on the man her heart had chosen. She possesses the 
graces of the perfect lady, is reticent on all points where womanly dignity demands 
reticence, affectionate, true, and self-respecting, trained in the school of adversity 
and worthy any prosperity that may be in store for her.” 

“ I do like her, no one could help liking her,” said Mrs. Ewing. 

“ What is the matter then ?” 

“ An engagement.” • 

“ Oh !” said Mary blankly. “ Did she tell you she was engaged ?” she asked, 
rallying from her dismay. 

“ No, but it was all plain enough to me. I have not even the right to blame 
her. The marriage would be a good one and deliver her from a very undesirable 
position.” 

“ But if she loves John.” 

“ I have never seen anything that gives me the smallest right to suppose she 
does love him.” 

“ IIow can we tell him ?” exclaimed Mary, regretting exceedingly that she 
had urged her aunt to this step. 

u We must tell him, at least I must. Even if I could bear to deceive him it 
would not be easy to do so. He is sure to ask about my supposed stay in London, 
who I saw, and what I did. There is no help for it, but it will be a dreadful trial. 
He will think the last thing I did worse than the first. Then there is Edith ; we 
had grown to be such good friends that it is extremely painful to behave as I must 
do to her.” 

“ Oh aunt, pray forgive me ! Iam afraid I have done a great deal of mischief,” 
exclaimed Mary penitently. 

“ My dear child, you were only my accomplice and confidant. I have far too 
much self-will to he forced into any course of action by persuaskyi, remember that m 
and he comforted. With my eyes open I played a dangerous game and lost, that is 
all, and now I must pay the penalty of my temerity.” 

Less than a week after their conversation by Mrs. Ewing’s dressing room fire 
Sir John arrived, and in spite of her resolution* she could not mar the joy of 
the first few days at home by a recital that she felt would both grieve and 
astonish her son. Of course the fact that she had been absent from the Rectory 
soon became known to him, hut having detected in his mother a desire to avoid 
the subject, he considerately abstained from question or remark. Probably she, 
who was always intent on giving him pleasure, had left home in the intention of 
preparing a surprise of some sort for him, and in her own good time aQ would be 
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revealed. He would not for the world spoil her pleasure by any exhibition of 
premature curiosity. Christmas came and so did New Year’s day, and still there 
was no explanation of the mystery, indeed Sir John would have been almost 
inclined to forget that there was a mystery, but for the evident confusion a careless 
speech of his produced one day when the fox broke cover in the direction of 
Eversley and he dropped into his uncle’s house for luncheon. 

“ Why in the world did not my mother persuade one or more of you girls to 
go with her to London ? ” he asked, and for a moment only blank silence 
answered him. Every inmate of the Rectory knew there had been something 
strange and mysterious about Mrs. Ewing’s absence, and all but Mary were ignorant 
how far her son had been in her confidence. Mary’s cheeks grew crimson, but 
it was she who replied to his question. “ I don’t know,” she said, 44 I think when 
aunt left she did not intend to stay away long.” 

f 

How long did she stay away ? rose to Sir John’s lips, but lie did not utter 
the words. He would not appear to question his mother’s actions, or to ask others 
for information in regard to them, but lie did begin to feel that an unaccountable 
atmosphere of secrecy surrounded the London journey, and for that very reason 
he locked his thoughts in his own heart and made no sign. 

Chapter XLIII. 

Mrs. Sudleigh drew her chair nearer to Edith’s as Nurse Brown closed the 

door. 

44 Nurse said you would tell me. Has the time come, ” she asked, with a 
quick fluttering at the heart. 

14 It has, but you must not tremble like that.” 

“My father ?” she said, almost suffocated by the quick beats of her heart. 

44 Dead, my dear child ; many years ago,” answered Mrs. Sudleigh, taking both 
her hands in hers. 44 He is lost to you, but you have found friends who will 
strive to take his place. Edith, I am your aunt, and for his sake I will be. your 
mother if you will let me.” 

It was rather in the tone than the words that Edith’s quick intuition caught 
a hint of secret love and secret grief. Their eyes met and there was an embrace 
before either spoke again. 44 Richard Lawson was but part of your father’s name,” 
^continued Mrs. Seidleigh. 44 He was th6 son of old Mr. Sudleigh and my 
husband’s elder brother.” 

44 When did he die ?” asked Edith. She cared more to know whether he had 
forsaken her than to learn the details of his birth and parentage. 

“More than twenty years ago. He was lost at sea in September 1850.” 

44 1 knew it I I knew it!” cried Edith, bursting into a passion of tears. 

44 My dear, you must be calm, or I dare not tell you more.” The caution 
produced its effect, Bhe struggled with her emotion and having allowed her a few 
minutes to recover herself, Mrs. Sudleigh continued, 44 Old Mr. Sudleigh had two 
sons, Richard and Clement, and although a just man and* kind parent, was apt at 
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times to be a little stern and arbitrary in exacting obedience. His wife, one of the 
most loveable women I ever knew, contrived to preserve peace and harmony 
between them as long as she lived, but she died when her youngest son was only 
fifteen, and her loss was an irreparable misfortune for the entire family. His 
father very unwisely had early decided on a marriage for Richard, who having 
inherited his own imperious temper and high spirit, refused to ratify the engage¬ 
ment. For a time he temporised, and then no doubt there came the attachment to 
your mother to fortify him in his resistance. For some years before his death he 
was but rarely at Sudleigh. Ilis taste for painting and love of travel, and the 
disagreements with his father, were supposed to explain his absence ; but we know 
now that he had found a home and family elsewhere. 

“ The last summer, T may say during the last days of his life his brother, now 
my husband, met him in London and observed that he was labouring under deep 
dejection. He was about to start for a cruise in the Mediterranean in the yadht of 
a friend, a Mr. Eastwick, and the brothers parted for the last time. Little more 
than a week afterwards he was washed from the deck of the Sea Bird during a 
gale in the Bay of Biscay.” 

Mrs. Sudleigh paused, hack to her memory came the days of her girlhood, of 
wasted love and bitter grief, for Richard’s daughter with his likeness stamped 
upon her face, had almost raised Richard from the dead. From her childhood she 
had been taught to make him the object of all her young dreams and hopes, and when 
no love answered hers, and her affection had been thrown back on itself, she had 
suffered cruelly. Days of humiliation and nights of secret tears had been hers, 
but as long as he lived she had not lost all hope. Now, out of the dead and 
buried past rose this daughter with his eyes and his brow, and forgetting that she 
was also the daughter of her rival, she took her to her heart and loved her for 
Richard’s sake. 

“ You first heard of me from Nurse Brown, I suppose ?” said Edith, when she 
had gathered all that her new aunt could tell her of her father. 

“ Yes, she came to me the day she saw you, hut the tale she told was so 
strange, and I had so little reason to suppose my brother in-law had ever married, 
that before I allowed myself to believe in you 1 came to investigate for myself.” 

“ Came just in time to save me from the hospital, or from dying on the road 
there.’ 1 

“ Thank heaven I did come in time* It was murder—ftbsolufce murder tof 
move you then, ” said the gentle little Lady of Sudleigh, who felt more dislike 
to Miss Wolf than she could have believed possible. 

“ But how was it Nurse Brown was so ready \o accept me? I cannot remember 
exactly what I said to her.” 

“It was not what you said. It was the look of your father in your face, and 
something she heard from her son John when He came from Australia last year 
. to pay her a visit. Besides the name of Lawson was in itself suggestive. Lawson 
was your father’s second name, given to him after a college friend of your grand-* 
father’s; but the friends quarrelled in the course of a year or two, and then Richard’s 
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father desired that he shouldrhe known as Richard Sudleigh only, and his desires 
were usually law to those about him, the name of Lawson was dropped so com¬ 
pletely that after a while few people remembered that Richard had ever borne it.” 

Nurse Brown ventured back at last to remind Mrs. Sudleigh she had barely 
time to reach home and dress before dinner ; it was already long past Miss 
Lawson’s dinner hour. 

u Miss Sudleigh for the future, nurse, at least among ourselves, for perhaps it 
would be well not to take Miss Wolf into our confidence at present. To-morrow* 
Edith, if it is not too cold, I shall bring my son Clement to make the acquaintance of 
his cousin. Nurse, do not let your charge talk too much to-night. I am afraid I 
have already tried her strength to the uttermost, and we must get her well and 
away from this ogre’s den as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Brown promised, but her patient took her dinner with such evident 
enjoyment and seemed so well and bright after it, that it was impossible to insist 
©n absolute silence. Besides Nurse had practised self-restraint so long that she 
may be forgiven a little freedom of speech now when she could tell so much that 
Edith was longing to hear. So as she assisted her young lady at her evening 
toilet, her tongue was busy with old Mr. Sudleigh, his lamented first wife, and her 
unloved and unamiable successor, now Mrs. Smytlie of Bolston ; with the traditions 
of the old house, and with its present masters. She spoke of Mr. Sudleigh 
desponding and morose, his delicate son and gentle lady, and lastly of her own 
impressions when she had first beheld the daughter of her former nurseling, while 
Edith listened as if in a pleasant dream and hardly yet realized the fact that poverty 
and dependence were over for her, and she had found a family and a homes, almost 
a mother. 

Mrs. Sudleigh was not the first visitor on the morrow. Mr. West called on 
Miss Sudleigh, .and spoke to her on the one subject that her aunt had delicately 
avoided. The Sudleigh estate, he said, was entailed on the heirs male of the house, 
and her grandfather’s will having been drawn up in ignorance of her existence, 
there had been no provision made for her. Mr. and Mrs. Sudleigh were, however, 
anxious to do her full justice, and to accord to her all the material advantages that 
would have been assured to a daughter of their own. Until her marriage her home 
would be with them, and for minor expenses, dress and pocket money, an allowance 
of two hundred a year would be made to her. Mr. West handed her the first 
- quarterly instalment as he spoke. He would have gone on to discuss other and 
more remote contingencies, but Edith stopped him. Her aunt had been all kindness 
she said, and would certainly be ready to give her far more than she could ask or 
expect. Mr. West answered that Mr. Sudleigh was actuated also by the most 
-paternal sentiments in regard to his brother’s daughter, and then having offered his 
.own congratulations, he took his leave. 

By the help of what she had already heard and her own powers of induction, 
Edith divined that her uncle had long since known of his brother’s secret marriage, 
and it was with a feeling of dread that she looked forward to a meeting with him. 

In his youth Clement Sudleigh, rendered morbid and over-sensitive by his 
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infirmity, had been hurt and humiliated by his father’* ill-disguised preference for 
his elder brother. It was hard that beauty, strength, the heirship, and his father’s 
affection should all be Richard’s, and none of them his, and to make matters worse, 
he perversely conceived a passion for the young lady his and her parents destined 
for his brother’s wife. As long as Richard lived ho had felt that there could be no 
hope for him, but almost his first thought on hearing of his brother’s death was 
that they would all strive now to bring about a union between the new heir of 
Sudleigh and Emily Aubrey, heiress to her uncle’s adjoining estate. She, the 
hitherto unattainable good for which he had longed in vain, might yet be his. 

It was while he was in this frame of mind that John Brown came to him with an 
improbable history of a secret marriage and living children. Richard was gone, but 
Richard’s son still lived to thwart his desires. He refused to listen to the story, 
and affected to disbelieve it even while he bribed the servant to secrecy. If the 
children existed, they were doubtless illegitimate, and having succeeded in banishing 
John Brown to Australia, he bent all his efforts to compass the marriage on which 
he had set his heart. 

It was not easy, Emily mourned her dead long and truly, but at last to please 
others rather than herself, and perhaps also with some vague hope of seeing her 
lost love’s likeness in her children, she married his brother, and Clement obtained 
the desire of his heart. Whether even to him the union was productive of un¬ 
alloyed happiness is doubtful. His was not a happy disposition, ( and the weak 
health of the one son who survived his infancy was a source of perpetual anxiety 
to him. It was hard to see the labourers on his estate surrounded by healthy 
children and to know that his sickly son was hardly likely to live to manhood. 
Could it be that retributive justice had overtaken him for his neglect of Richard’s 
orphans ? There were times when he was inclined to think so. Would kindness 
to this new found niece efface past faults and cancel the reckoning that would 
otherwise be exacted of him ? He would not see her yet; a meeting between 
them could do her no good and would be painful to him. That could be deferred, 
but in all that concerned her future comfort and recognition he. gave carte 
blanche to his wife. “ All that you do will be well done, Emily,” he said, “ and 
if West is convinced that she is no impostor coached up by that insufferable 
woman who was my father’s second wife, I am satisfied.” Mrs. Sudleigh 
asked no more, there had never been perfect sympathy and confidence be¬ 
tween them, and she did not expect it now. Of one thing she was soon con¬ 
vinced, her son and his cousin were likely to become the best of friends. His 
delicate face, so like his mother’s, his natural refinement and precocious 
sympathies, his first gift a miniature likeness of her father, were all so many pass¬ 
ports to Edith’s favour. Mrs. Sudleigh listened wijh delight as Clement, happy and 
animated, told Edith of all the wonders he would show her when she came to 
Sudleigh, of the pictures in the gallery, of his gymnasium, his stable favourites, and 
the little enclosure walled in by hedges of yew in which reposed his defunct pets, 
each distinguished by its monument and epitaph. “ But we are going to London first,” 
he added, “ mother, and you, and I.” . 

Edith looked at her aunt for confifmation of this intelligence, and Mrs; Sudleigh 
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explained that a little shopping would he agreeable and advisable, and as she was 
gaming strength so rapidly, they would be able to start in a few days* time, just 

before the school reassembled. 

r 

44 Oh! I am so glad,” exclaimed Edith, to whom the project was particularly 
agreeable. 

44 And we will go to the picture galleries, and to Madame Tussaud’s and to 
the Tower, and St. Paul’s. I can show you all the sights,” cried Clement, 44 but 
perhaps you have seen them already.” 

He was relieved when she told him that she had seen nothing, had never 
spent but one night in London, and was as eager to see the sights as he could be to 
show them. Mrs. Sudleigh was obliged to separate her invalids at last, but she went 
home with the pleasant conviction that the introduction of a new member into their 
household would prove as agreeable to her son as to herself. Who could tell what 
cheerful and congenial companionship might not do for Clement, who had hitherto 
proved so fastidious in his choice of friends, and found so little in common with 
most hoys of his age. 


Chapter XLIV, 

44 I need not ask if you are better,” said Mrs. Tyndall the next morning 
when she obtained access to Edith’s room. 44 What a lovely dress !” she added, 
touching the soft cashmere that fell in graceful folds to her young friend’s feet. 
14 I called twice yesterday, but once Mrs. Sudleigh and her son were with you, and 
afterwards Mrs. Brown told me you had talked quite enough for one day.” 

44 I did not know you came,” said Edith. 44 Nurse is more careful of me 
than she need be, for I am getting quite strong and shall be going away soon.” 

“ That is what I thought, so as you might not wish to see Melissa, I got your 
salary from her and have brought it to you, for however kind Mrs. Sudleigh may 
be, I know you well enough to be Bure you will like to feel a little independent.” 

44 It was very considerate of you,” said Edith as she pulled the bell. 

•* There it is,” continued Lavinia, 44 seven pounds five. She deducted five 
shillings to pay for Doctor Lambert’s two first visits. I could not help that.” 

44 I am sure you could not, please put it on the table. 1 do not want 
to touch Miss Wolfs money, and I am glad to say there is no reason why I 
^ 4 should.” 

Mrs. Tyndal was about to protest that the money had teen hardly earned, 
and was justly hers, but Betsy had by this time answered the bell, and Edith 
addressed herself to her, 44 Betsy ” she said, 44 you were very kind to me, and I hope 
you will accept a little present. Take that money on the table and buy whatever 
you like with it.” 

44 Thank you kindly, Miss;” said Betsy, modestly picking up the five shilling 
piece. 44 But it was little enough I could do at first, and I aint lost nothing by what 
I have done since.” 

H No, no, take it all,” cried Edith, 44 the gold as well as the silver#” 
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Betsy’s colour changed, but she drew back the eager hand she had stretched 
in the direction of the sovereigns. 

“ I don’t think as it is right,” she said. § 

“ Why not ?” 

“ What are you going to do yourself ? Your wages aint so much better nor 
mine,” she answered .with sturdy frankness. Both she and Mrs. Tyndall were 
inclined to think that Miss Lawson’s illness had troubled her reason. 

Edith clapped her hands with delight. “ I shall never any more to do with 
wages,” she cried, “ and I have lots of money. See !” and taking her old pocket 
book from a drawer, she exhibited the notes Mr. West had given her two dayB 
before. “ Dear, honest Betsy, take the sovereigns. If you don’t, Mrs. Tyndal must 
carry them back to Miss Wolf, for I will never touch them, never !” 

u It wou^d be an horrible shame for them to go back to Miss Wolf, as wanted 
to send her to the hospital,” said Betsy, picking up the gold. “ But I’ll give ’em 
back to her, Miss Lavinia, when you have talked to her and pacified her,” she 
added, in a perfectly audible whisper. On her the sight of the papers Miss 
Lawson had exhibited had produced but little impression, but Mrs. Tyndal under¬ 
stood their value better. 

“ Something has happened, but I do not understand what, dear,” she said as 
Betsy went out. 

“ Come and sit down, and I will tell you,” answered Edith, “ for I am sure 
you will not say a word to your horrid cousin, Melissa, until I am safe out of her 
reach. Why she might even insist on paying me a visit of Congratulation if she 
knew.” 

" If she knew what ? ” 

“ That I who was yesterday her wretched teacher, paid wages, as Betsy says, 
scarcely higher than hers, liable to be sent off to the hospital because nobody 
belonged to me or cared for me ; have to-day a home and relations. Yesterday I 
was Edith Lawson, dressed in little better than rags, obliged by hard necessity to 
take my paltry wages from Melissa Wolf and about to be turned even from her 
door. To-day I am Edith Sudleigh, blessed with money and rank and love. 
You cannot tell how precious a home and friends are to one who has felt as 
lonely as I have done lately, or what it is to exchange mortification and hard 
work for the sweets of life, and to feel that I can make the futifre easy and happ^» 
for a dear old friend who has watched over all my childhood. You can never 
imagine how glad and thankful I am for that above all.” 

" Indeed I can imagine it. Have I not alsg recently exchanged life here, for 
a home of my own and a dear good husband who loves and trusts me. What I 
cannot understand is how the change is brought about. Do you really mean that 
you belong to the Sudleighs of Sudleigh House, *that you are related to them 1 
or ere they going to adopt you? I have heard of great people doing that, and ' 
could not ha re chosen a better in my opinion.” t ,i 

“ No, it is not an adoption*. I mm real,, true Sudleigh., I can f aifa & okar 
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to you in a dozen words, bufc please tell no one till I am gone. It must be known 
'then.” The dozen words were not however destined to be spoken ; the Sudleigh 
carriage stopped at the gate and Lavinia discreetly withdrew. As she left the room, 
bewildered and full of what she had just heard, she thought she perceived that the 
door of the adjacent linen closet was stirred by the wind pushing it to, she turned 
the key, and hurried downstairs to avoid meeting the visitors who were coming 
up. It never occurred to her that she had made a prisoner, but so it was. Melissa 
was caught in an exceedingly small close trap. She had not been successful in 
London in her efforts to sell iher school and furniture, and had returned in 
disgust, but there were hopes that a newly made widow from Warrington who had 
been left with narrow means and many young daughters might be persuaded to 
take the goodwill off her hands, and leave her at liberty to turn her back on Linsland. 
Meanwhile she was waiting the issue of the negotiations with all the scanty 
patiefice at her command, for it would be a terrible ordeal to her to face the return¬ 
ing scholars and resume her usual occupations in Linsland. 

Her room was not very near the one occupied by Miss Lawson, and although 
on the morning of Mrs. TyndaPs visit she distinctly heard the sound of animated 
voices, it was impossible to distinguish what was said, which was the more tantalis¬ 
ing from the fact that recent events had greatly stimulated her curiosity in regard 
to her late teacher. The door of her room was but a few paces from the linen 
closet, but those few paces would make all the difference in the world, for inside 
the closet was a condemned door leading into Miss Lawson’s room, and through its 
thin panels voices on the other side would be distinctly audible. She drew a light 
cotton wrapper over her night dress, for she had risen late and lingered over her 
dressing by the pleasant warmth of a bright fire, and then stepping lightly in her 
list slippers, she entered the linen closet to fetch a towel, for, not even to herself, 
would she frankly acknowledge her intention of listening. 

On this occasion fate was hard on Miss Wolf, for she had heard just enough 
to .whet her curiosity, but not enough to satisfy it when the grating produced by 
the turning of the key sent a chill to her heart. Her ear caught the sound of 
retreated footsteps, but by the time she had made up her mind they were Lavinia’s, 
it was too late to call out, even if a sense of shame had not restrained her. After 
all there was no help for it, she must submit to the shame, for without outside help 
it was vain to expect to escape from her prison, and she could only hope that Lavinia 
might seek her and guess where she was. Unfortunately Lavinia, her mind intent 
^on household * cares, was already half way down the street on her way home, 
and hearing no more of her, the prisoner was forced to the reluctant conclusion that 
Betsy was her only resource. But how to attract Betsy’s attention if she should 
happen to come that way without piaking herself heard by her neighbours in the next 
room was not an easy problem to solve. Meanwhile, in spite of the absorbing interest of 
the conversation between Mrs. Sudleigh, her son and Edith, her position was exceed¬ 
ingly uncomfortable. Close as her quarters were, the bitter January cold traversed 
her thin raiment and made her teeth chatter. 

Physical discomfort almost took the interest out of the astounding foot that 
Mrs. Sudleigh had kissed Edith on arriving and that her son called her couanand 
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talked of Sudleigh House as her future home. Had this insignificant little teacher 
cast a spell over them all ? What could they see in her ? Miss Wolf asked 
herself as she reached a heavy old cloak from the shelf and wrapped it round her 
shivering body, ignorant or forgetting that one of Lavinia’s last ac& before leaving 
the academy had been to fold within it a large quantity of pungent insect powder 
as a precaution against moths. A sneeze might have been surpressed, but as the 
powder pervaded the confined space, the miserable woman was seized with a tickling 
in the throat which all but suffocated her. Would Betsy never come, she thought, as 
the veins in her neck swelled and she buried her crimson face in her handkerchief 
in her efforts to avoid coughing. 

The struggle was useless. No human lungs could endure that atmosphere 
for long. Her presence in the closet must be revealed; she must escape from 
there though all the eyes in Linsland beheld her, and every tongue proclaimed her a 
listener. She pounded on the door with all her might, and strangling, suffocating, 
coughing, she called aloud on Betsy to come and release her. 

(To be continued .) 


A BEGGARLY BISHOPRIC. 


The duties of an Archdeacon were a long-standing mystery to me until a 
clever wit defined them as the performance of archidiaconal functions, but even with 
this assistance I have never quite been able to comprehend the exact uses of a 
Rural Dean. Judging from a recent correspondence, it may be inferred that one 
of the services performed by Rural Deans is to act the part of jackal to the Epis¬ 
copal lion of his diocese. One of the Rural Deans of Colchester is Mr. Irving— 
not he of the Lyceum, but a namesake—and Mr. Irving makes a touching appeal 
on behalf of the head of the newly-formed diocese of St. Albans. It would appear 
that when the present Bishop dies, or from other causes “ voids” the see, that his 
successor will only be in receipt of a paltry three thousand a year, to supplement 
which it is proposed to hypothecate the income of one of the stalls in Winchester 
Cathedral in the same way that Exeter has been obliged to do with regard to 
Truro. This is truly a sad case. Think of this, ye agricultural labourers on 
twelve shillings a week ; think of it, ye toiling operatives at fourpence an hour ; 
think of it, ye pampered needlewomen at a shilling a day : here is a poor Bishop 
who has only got three thousand a year (one is tempted to add “ tiddy-fol-lol”) 
to support his wretched existence. Here is a lineal descendant^ of the Fishermen^ 
of Gallilee with only sixty pounds a week to live on. As Punch says, “ Paw 
beggah !” Let us get up “a Friendly lead” for the impecunious Bishop of St 
Albans .—Weekly Times . 


The clergyman in a certain town having published the banns of matrimony 
between two persons, was followed by the clerk reading the hymn beginning with 
these words :—“ Deluded souls, that dream of heaven 1” 


Punctuation cannot be too carefully studied. A country paper thus describes 

the appearance of Lord-in the House of Commons. “Lord-then entered on his 

ha&d, a white hat upon his feet, large, but well-polished boots upon his brow, a dark 
cloud in his baud, his faithful walking stick in his eye, a menacing glare saying nothing* 
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JUSTIN YITALI’S CLIENT. 

A FRENCH “ CAUSE CELEBRE.” 

f 

V. 

French procedure, as it has been said, isolates a prisoner-cuts him off from 
all human succor, and leaves him alone with the official inquisitor as a fly with the 
spider. The Juge d’ Instruction weaves a web of evidence round his victim, 
patiently, laboriously. There is no reason why he should hurry, for the longer 
time he takes so much the less chance will there be of the prisoner’s escape, and it 
Is the Judge’s business to convict rather than to judge. When at last the web 
has been made so strong that not a thread is wanting ; when the net seems to 
encompass the captive on all sides with its serried, symmetrical meshes, then the 
spider magistrate opens the door to the counsel for the defence—and the fly—and 
«ays complacently, “ Now break through my handiwork if you can !*’ 

When he recovered from his first shock of horror, Vitali decided that Clo- 
tilde’s confession could only have been wrung from her by moral torture. The 
tftrmentor’s craft was not abolished when the rack and thumbscrew were done away 
with, and now, as in old times, innocent persons have been known to plead guilty 
.-so as to escape from the sufferings of an endless inquisition. Vitali made no doubt 
that this was the case with Clotilda. His truly was the faith that removes 
mountains. 

So early on the morrow as he could expect to gain admittance he repaired to 
the prison. It was ten o’clock, and the morning was bright and balmy, one of the 
sort that inspires hope. The dismal portals of the jail opened to receive the advo¬ 
cate ; some soldiers lounging in the entrance yard stood aside respectfully and whis¬ 
pered his name to each other, and a turnkey conducted him down a flagged passage * 
into a small whitewashed room furnished with a deal table, two rush-bottomed 
chairs, and a stove. This was the counsel’s parlor. It looked pitifully bare, and 
the iron gate which closed it in lieu of a door (so as to admit of a gendartne’s sur¬ 
veillance from without) brought back the minds of visitors implacable to the nature 
of the building in which they stood. But Justin Vitali forgot that it was a prison. 
At last, after weeks of anguish that seemed like years, he was going to see again 
the woman whoso image one brief interview bad impressed so ineffaceably on his 
mind ; and at the thought his heart beat like a schoolboy’s. Five minutes passed. 

** There were some light steps down the passage ; a sister of mercy in black robe and 
large white-winged cap appeared at the gate, opened it noiselessly with a key at her 
.girdle, and stood back a step while the prisoner entered, then drew the gate back 
again with a clanging snap and vanished. Vitali and Clotilde Desplans stood 
together alone* 

The prisoner was dressed in a black merino with white collar and cuffs. She 
was wasted to thinness ; her complexion was as wax, and her eyes, preternaturally 
•enlarged, glistened with the fire of inward fever. She was but the shadow of the 
lovely, smartly-dressed little woman who ten weeks previously had introduced her- 
self 490 abruptly to Vitali ] so that as the Corsican gazed at her his heart was moved 
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to its depths, and a violent quivering of his lips spoke tq the intensity of the* emotion 
he felt. As for her, she scarcely seemed to recognize her defender. She had seen 
him hut once, and apparently he had not been present in her thoughts night and 
day ever since, as she had been in his. She looked at him sadly a* moment, as if 
to ask on what errand he had come, then bowed to him with a slight smile, and 
sank into a chair. 

“ Oh, it's you, M.-Vitali,” she sighed. 44 The sister did not tell me. I hope 
you have come to say that all this misery is going to end soon.” 

44 Very soon, I trust,” replied Vitali, trying to command his voice, as he took 
the other chair. 44 1 have come to confer with you about your defence.” 

44 What is the use of defending me ?” she asked, in a tone of utter weariness. 

44 They will have it that I am guilty of murder, so I have ended by agreeing with 
them, in order that they may let me have peace.” 

44 But everybody knows that a confession extorted by such means as have 
been brought to bear on you is worth nothing.” 

44 Oh, isn’t it ? I am sorry for that,” wailed Clotilde, putting up her hands 
before her eyes as if to shut out a hideous vision. 44 Anything is better than what 
I have gone through. To be insulted, threatened, and cross-questioned day after 
day—to have all the acts of my life twisted into crimes—to be brought to look 
upon the disinterred bodies of my husband and Captain Lacroix, and to he told 
that witness upon witness are swearing to my guilt. Oh !” 

44 The inhuman fiends!” murmured Vitali, rising and pacing about the room. 

44 It wasn’t kind of them,” continued Clotilde plaintively, 44 for they saw that I 
was weak and could not answer their ingenious charges. Whenever I opened my 
lips they told me I was telling untruths. They believed discharged servants sooner 
than me. It seems I never did a good tiling in my life, but have been wicked ever 
since I was born. Let them put me to death if they please, and the sooner the 
better, for they don’t suppose I can ever forget these weeks of agony, and what they 
have left me of life is not worth keeping with such recollections.” 

44 You shall not only live, but your innocence shall be proved spotless as snow!” 
exclaimed Vitali, whose voice was unsteady, and whose whole frame shook. 44 I will 
come to see you every day, Madamo Desplans ; I am your friend, and will get you 
acquitted.” 

44 Thank you for saying so, but why should you be my friend ?” sighed Clotilde^, 
incredulously ; 44 you don’t know me. You must have the same opinion of me as 
the rest.” 

44 Before God I believe that no purer woman than you ever trod this earth!” 
cried Vitali. 

44 Oh!” murmured Clotilde, and burying her face in her hands, she leaned 
forward over the table, and sobbed in a convulsion of grief that seemed as if it 
would send *the bouI from the frail body. 

A gendarme was pacing to and fro in the flagged passage outside. His yellow 
baldric dashed before the gate and his sword clanked. The sunbeams that stream- 
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ed through the grated window of the parlor touched the golden hair of the weep¬ 
ing sufferer with trembling rays as if caressing them, and Justin Vitali leaned 
against the wall with his arms folded, his face awry with anguish, and his lips mur¬ 
muring silent p fay era which God in heaven heard. With an abrupt effort shaking 
off the emotion which paralyzed him, he applied himself to the urgent task of re¬ 
storing hope in his client. She had sunk into the apathy when death appears as a 
blessed relief, and the idea of degradation attaching to a capital sentence had lost 
all significance in her eyes after the humiliation which she had already undergone. 
Vitali talked to her of the future without being able to provoke a spark of interest. 
He returned to the charge, and declared that almost all her countrymen believed in 
her innocence, and that she must show herself strong for the day when her jus¬ 
tification should be made manifest. But all this failed to move her. At last, 
however, by a display of the strong interest which he himself took in her, and by 
bidding her answer to the best of her ability a series of questions he would put, he 
succeeded in making her dry her eyes and exert her memory, which sufficed 
momentarily to put despair aside. 

“ The laudanum which you bought, Madame Desplans, was, I need not ask, to 
procure the patient rest ?” 

“ Yes ; he ordered me to buy it. He used to take several drops at a time to 
make him sleep. I cannot conjecture whether he took an overdose by intention or 
accident ; for I never suspected he had died by poison until I heard it said here.” 

“ And those letters ho wrote ?” 

“ Oh, those letters! they have done nothing else but reproach me with not 
having posted them, ” sighed Clotilde, wretchedly. “ But it was by Captain La¬ 
croix’s orders, given me in moments when he was lucid, that I posted nothing that 
he wrote while the fits of mania were on him. If a single one of those letters had 
reached his relations, they would have come and shut him up in a madhouse to get 
possession of his property. This he knew, and he used to implore me not to let 
his deranged state become known. I was not aware what was in the letters, I 
never opened them, but laid them aside, hoping always that the captain would 
recover his reason, and would then destroy them himself. If I had burned his 
letters he might have fancied, after his cure, that I had read them—that is, 
profited by his helpless condition to pry into his secrets.” 

“ And you continued for months nursing Captain Lacroix, and bearing with all 
his paroxysms ? You knew that he accused you of wishing to poison him ?” 

t “ Oh, yes. When his hallucinations came he used to call me murderess and thief, 

and sometimes he threw things at me. But these attacks never lasted long, and in 

his lucid intervals he would beseech me so piteously not to let him be shut up, that 

I had not the heart to hand him over to his friends. I continued hoping to the last.” 

« 

‘‘One question more,” said Vitali, with moist eyes. “Those servants of 
Gaptain Lacroix whom you discharged had, 1 presume, misbehaved themselves.” 

“ Yes ; there were a valet Und a housemaid who I found were robbing him at 
his plate, clothes, wine, and of everything else they could smuggle out of the house. 
It was the Captain himself who told me to send them away, and to take possession 
of all his keyB for him.” 
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u Well, everything is exactly as I thought, Madame Desplans,” exclaimed 
Vitali, in a sudden and buoyant tone of confidence. “ Rely on me—promise me 
to be trustful and hopeful.” ^ 

Clotilde shook her head. 

u I vow that you shall be acquitted,” cried Vitali, adjuringly. “ I swear to heap 
confusion on the enemies who have foully traduced you, and to make you leave the 
court with the respect and pity of all honest men and women showering upon your 
sweet saintly footsteps like flowers.” 

“ All, if I could believe you !” ejaculated Clotilde, stirred up by the Corsican’s 
vehemence, and looking at him with eyes in which began to gleam a faint ray of 
hope. 

li Do believe me !” implored Vitali, taking one of her small pale handif and 
pressing it between both his. “ Is there nobody on earth whom you would care to 
live for—who would have joy in your acquittal-who-?” 

“ Don’t !” exclaimed Clotilde, feverishly withdrawing her hand and abruptly 
starting back, panting, half wild. u Don’t, M. Vitali, put these delusive hopes 
into my head if they are never to be realized. Will you swear to me that there is 
the least chance of my being acquitted ?” 

“ There are a thousand chances—all chances are in favor of it!” protested 
Vitali, ecstatically. 

u Ah, then save me ! Yes, I implore you to save me !” cried Clotilde, seizing 
his hands and gazing upon him with impulsive, flaming supplication. “ Ah yes, I 
want to live . . . for there is a man on earth whom I love. ... I can trust you, 
M. Vitali, for you have said you are my friend, are you not ? Well, I will tell you 
what I have told nobody else : the real reason that prevented me from marrying 
Captain Lacroix, though he so constantly implored me, was that I had plighted my 
troth to another man. You have never heard of him. His name is Henri de 
Barre, and he is a young engineer. He had no fortune, else he would have married 
me'aiyear after my husband’s death. So we agreed together that he should go 
to India, where he had a chance of earning a large sum of money in railroad 
cutting, and come back in two years to marry me. His term of absence is almost 
over now, and if I can be saved, save me. Oh yes, save me, I conjure you, for 
his sake ! But if there is no hope for me, then by your feelings as a man, M. • 
Vitali, I entreat you to so manage that all will be over, and that I shall be—dead 
before he returns ! Thus I have given you a secret I thought to carry to my grave ; 
but—but I have another prayer to make. If Henri returns to find they have— 
killed me ! tell him from me to take no vengeance on any body—only ask him to 
believe in my innocence l Will you promise me that, my friend ? Why do you 
look at me so haggardly ? Why are you quaking ?” 

Why, ihdeed ? Why had Justin Vitali’s face turned to marble ? Well 
might he have moaned at that moment, in the words of the Psalmist, u All thy 
rivers and floods have gone over me!” 
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4 VI. 

The trial of. Clotildc Dcsplans attracted to M- the greatest concourse of 

strangers that hid ever boon seen there. How thousands of strangers could hope 
that there would be room for them in a court of justice which had the greatest 
difficulty in accommodating two hundred spectators, including unemployed members 
of the bar, is one of those mysteries which present themselves whenever there is 
anything worthy of interest to be seen anywhere. Some sight-seers consoled 
themselves for their exclusion from the court by lingering about its approaches 
to catch rumours of what was going on within ; others mobbed the yellow prison 
van that had borne the alleged prisoner from gaol ; the greater number haunted 
the cafes and exchanged conjectures or made bets about the verdict. The general 
opinion seemed to be that there would be a conviction. The Deputy-Procurator’s 
indictment had somehow got published in the papers (such documents almost always 
do) before being delivered in court, and the chain of evidence it furnished seemed 
powerfully strong. It was not widely known that this Deputy-Procurator, regard¬ 
ing Justin Vitali as his personal enemy since the offer of the Procurator-General¬ 
ship to the latter, had made it a point of honor with himself to obtain the con¬ 
viction of the Corsican’s client, for all means of humbling a rival are good. 

Ho rather overleaped his mark, however, for some of the constructions put 
upon the prisoner’s acts seemed a trifle strained even to the minds of a provincial 
jury and audience, so that the effect of the indictment, as read in a sing-song voice 
by the Procurator’s clerk, was flat. The interrogatory of the prisoner by the pre¬ 
siding Judge was the true, beginning of the trial, but here a great disappointment was 
in store for everybody, seeing that Clotilde’s answers were so low spoken as to be 
almost inaudible save to the bench and jury. This made her numerous enemies, 
and converted not a few once enthusiastic partisans to a belief in her guilt; for to 
have obtained tickets of admission after endless difficulties, and then to hear nothing 
of what is being said, would be trying to the impartiality even of a saint. From 
the presiding Judge’s comments it was gathered that the prisoner was giving brief 
but forcible replies, and tliat the bench were growing disposed in her favor. It 
was whispered that Justin Vitali had been closeted with his client for hours and 
hours day lifter day, and that he had coached her as to all questions that could 
possibly he put to her—moreover, that the presiding Judge had a high opinion of 
Vitali, and would be likely to bring out all points favourable to the prisoner for his 
sake—which was true. 

4 

The witnesses deposed to nothing new—to nothing but what the public had 
known for weeks past, and they were besides an uninteresting class of persons— 
Captain Lacroix’s relatives especially so. The one was a fat merchant, the other a 
lean doctor who squinted, and £he ladies in the court could not kindle a spark of 
interest in such people, who evidently thought more of the deceased man’s millions 
than of himself. In fine, the first day of the trial passed off uneventfully. Vitali 
only rose once or twice in the day to put cross questions to witnesses. These ques- 
sions were keen as blades, and ripped the evidence given into tatters. 

Every one remarked the aged look of the brilliant advocate, who was said to 
be only thirty years old. Hob shoulders were bent, his face wan and pinched. 
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Those who sat nearest to him noticed that his black Jiair was streaked with gray. 
Ever and anon when the witnesses inveighed with more than usual warmth against 
the prisoner, he turned towards Madame Desplans and nodded with a smile, as if 
to give her courage. Once he grasped her hand. All day long® spectators kept 
opera glasses fixed on his features to try and discover traces of anxiety there, and 
found none. In some, the impression produced by his attitude was one that did the 
prisoner good. 

On the second day of the trial, which it was known would be the last, the 
court was more crowded if possible than on the first day ; but public speculation as to 
the result had somehow taken a turn, and without being able to explain why, most 
people believed that there would be an acquittal. The case of the prosecution was 
seen to be flimsy ; the answers of Clotilde as published in the morning papers 
appeared fraught with truth, and then Vitali’s perfect composure conveyed a 
presentiment that the defence would be strong. The Deputy-Procurator dyl not 
damage his prisoner’s case by the speech he made. lie was violent, often wild, and 
Vitali twice tripped him up quietly in inaccuracies of fact. When the luncheon 
adjournment took place, the audience seemed to be saying: u What, had tho 
prosecution nothing more to say than that ? Surely they have a mine in reservo 
which they will spring by and by.” 

They had no mine, however, and it was evident from the Deputy Procurator’s 
face when he returned into court that he considered his battle lost. He scowled, 
and got up to ask Clotilde what was the precise date of her leaving school—-why 
and wherefore no one has yet ascertained. It was 2 o’clock when Yitali rose to 
address the jury. The afternoon sun was shining with a mellow light on his face and 
on that of the prisoner behind him, and both of them seemed to stand in- a glory. 
During two hours he spoke, and with a quiet force, a dignity, a beauty of eloquence 
that kept his hearers enthralled. Tho women who heard him, and who are faultless 
judges in such cases, said lie must have a great grief at heart, for at times it w r as as 
though a stream of tears ran through his utterances. But he never quavered or 
faltered, never missed the thread of his discourse, never let emotion jar upon tho 
melody of his soft, earnest, persuasive tone. He spoke without notes—so full was 
he of his case, so well did he remember every fact, every date. As his speech 
progressed, the proofs accumulated by the prosecution seemed to melt like blocks of 
ice under the sun. Then one by one ho took up the atoms, crushed and reduced 
them to water till nothing seemed to remain, nothing but a universal belief in the 
prisoner’s innocence. When he saw that he had carried the jury—and none had 
a quicker eyo to a jury’s mood than Vitali—he came to his peroration. Turning 
to Clotilde, who was crying, he pointed to her, and in a voice of unspeakable pity, 
respect and kindness, said “Gentlemen, I leave her in your hands. Look at 
her. Has she the appearance of a murderess ?” # 

The jury returned their verdict without leaving the box. It was “ Not guilty ” 
on all counts, and a tremendous cheer arose in court. At this moment a young man 
in travelling garb scaled the seats which separated the auditorium from tho 
court, rushed across the prastorium, and flung himself into Vitali’s arms. 

“Ah, I can guess* ” said Vitali, in a trembling voice. “ You are M. Iienri 
do Barre. Take your bride, sir, and heaven be with you both !” Saying whipli he 
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placed the young man’s han£ in those of Clotilde, who was stretching them across 
the dock, between the two gendarmes her late custodians, who were brushing 
honest drops from their eyes. 

Some two hours later the beadle of the Church of St. Gudule, being about to 
close the doors of the church, noticed that there was a stranger in one of the 
lateral chapels. lie walked up to him and apprised him that dusk had come. The 
stranger was kneeling and sobbing like a child. As he rose to go, the beadle opened 
his eyes, for it struck him that the grief-stricken man bore a strange resemblance to 
Justin Vitali, whose uame was just then in everybody’s mouth—even those of 
beadles. 

( Conclusion .) 


ENGINEERS MAKING LOVE. 

* from Li/e. 

Nearly every engineer on the New York and New England Railroad has a sweetheart or wife in New 


Britain, Conn. Evory train would whistle a salute 
splitting that the authorities have had it stopped. 

It’s noon when thirty-five is due, 

An' she comes on time, like a flash of light, 

An’ you hear her whistle, “ Too-tee-toa 1" 

Long fore the pilot swings in sight. 

Bill Maddon’s drivin’ her in to-day 
An' he's callin' his sweetheart, far away— 
Gertrude Hurd—lives down by the mill: 

You might see her blushiu’; she knows it’s Bill. 

“ Tu-die! Toot-eel Tu-diol Tul" 

Six-five A. M. thero's a local comes— 

Makes up at Bristol, runnin’ east *, 

An* the way her whistle sings an’ hums 
Is a livin' caution to man an’ beast. 

Every one knows who Jack White calls— 

Little Lou Woodbury, down by the Falls ; 
Summer or winter, always the same, 

She hears her lover callin' her namo— 

“ Lou-ie 1 Lou-io l Loo-ieo!” 

At Bix fifty-eight you can hear Twenty-one 
Go thunderin' west, and of all the screams 
That ever startled the rising sun, 

Jehu Davis sends into your dreams. 

But I don’t mind it; it makes me grin— 

For just down horo where the creek lots in# 

His wife, Jerusha, can hear him call, 

Loud as a throat of brass can bawl— 

“ Jcee-rooo-shee 1 Je-hoot" 

But at one fifty-one, old Sixty-four— 

Boston express runs east, clear through— 

Drowns her rattle and rumble and roar 
With the softest whistlo that ever blew. 


some fair dame, and the dill grew so fearfully ear- 


An' away on the furthest odgo of tho town, 
Bwoot Sue Winthrop’s eyes of brown 
Shine like the starlight, bright an’ clear 
When she hears the whistle of Abel Gear, 
“You-ou-ou, Su-u-u-u-u-e l” 

Along at midnight a freight comes in, 

Leaves Berlin some time-—I don’t know When— 
But it rumbles along with a fearful din. 

Till it roaches the Y switch there, and then 

The clearost notes of tho softost bell 
That out of a brazen goblet foil 
Wake Nellie Minton out of her dreams— 

To her like a wedding bell it seems— 

“ Nell, Nell, Nell! Nell, Nell, Nell!” 

An’ somewhere late in the afternoon, 

You’ll sse Thirty-seven go streakin’ West; 

It’s local, from Hartford ; samo old tune 
Now set for the girl that loves him best. 

Tom Wilson rides on the right-hand side, 

Givin' her stoain at every stride ; 

An’ he touches the whistle low an* clear. 

For Lulu Gray on the hill, to hear— 

“Lu-lul Loo-loo l” 

So it goes on all day an’ all night, 

Till tho old folks have voted the tbihg a bore; 

Old maids and bachelors says it ain't right 
For folks to do courtin’ with such a roar. 

But the engineers their kisses will blow 
From a whistle valve to the girls they know, 

An’ the stokers the name of their sweethearts tell 
With the Belle! Nell! Dell J of the swaying bell. 

Robert J. Burdette. 


EN VOYAGE. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so ; *’ 

Then blow it east or blow it west. 

The wind that blows, that wind is best, 

My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 
Are out upon a thousand seas; 

What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shook 
Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 
For winds to waft me on my way, 


But leave it to a Higher Will 
To stay or speed me, trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that He 
Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not tail. 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past. 

Within His sheltering heaven at last. 

Then, whatsover wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so ; 

And blow it east or blow it,west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

Carolina A. Mason 
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GHOSTS. 

The following extraordinary story comes from Bradford, U. S. America, and 
is supported by apparently unimpeachable testimony :— 

On Aug. 23, Major Ashton, a noted colored whistler, wa9 shot and killed by 
a humpbacked negro named George Gordon, in that part of the city known as 
14 Pig Island.” Major* Ashton was a tall man, heavily built, and about 30 years of 
age. He was a bachelor, as far as his friends knew, and made his living by gather¬ 
ing up old bones and swill. He also owned a soap and tallow factory, and was con¬ 
sidered as well fixed with this world’s goods. Ho had a widespread reputation as 
a whistler, and his merry whistle was heard in the streets at all hours. In his 
collecting tours he was accompanied by a tame bear, which was attached to the 
tail board of the wagon by a heavy chain. It was this pet which caused his death. 
George Gordon, the murderer, kicked and abused bruin. Ashton objected* and 
slapped him in the face. Gordon pulled a revolver and fired two shots, both of 
which took effect, and Ashton fell dead near the foot of a dead elm tree. The 
murderer was arrested. His trial was set for this week, but it has been adjourned 
to the December term of court. 

A year or two ago a white man, named Chancellor, who lived near Ashton’s 
Boap factory, sickened and died. He was in destitute circumstances. The colored 
man had frequently contributed both money and food to the man’s family. When 
he died lie placed his wife and children in the care of the negro, who afterwards 
lived with the widow. He was a generous provider, and was idolized by the woman. 
When he was killed she threw her arms around his neck and pressed kisses upon 
his cold lips. Her grief was pitiful. 

A night or two ago Mrs. Chancellor, who lives in a secluded spot about two 
miles from the city, was trying to quiet a crying child. The youngster would not 
be quieted, and sho was about to chastise him, when she was horror-stricken by the 
sudden appearance of a spectral form, which, in the dim light of the room, assumed 
the form of the murdered man. The spirit, the woman alleges, walked through 
the door and advancing close to her, held out his arms, and, by signs, intimated 
that he would take the child and put it asleep. The Major was as natural as in 
life. The woman uttered a shriek and fled to the house of a neighbour, where she 
related her strange story. A party visited the place, but the apparition had vanish¬ 
ed and the babe was quietly sleeping in its cradle. The next night Ashton’s ghost 
again appeared. It passed through Mrs. Chancellor's bedroom into an adjoining 
apartment. Througli the open door the affrighted woman saw the Major bend over 
the cradle, lift the sleeping child from its bed, kiss it passionately, and then return 
it to its couch. An audible sigh was borne to the woman’s ears. When sho look¬ 
ed again, the apparition vanished. 

Neighbours also say that -they have seen the apparition. One woman who 
lives near the outskirts says that she was awakened the other night by the rattling 
of wheels, followed by the clear notes of ‘ 4 Yankee Doodle.” The whistle was the . 
Major’s. Going to a window, she saw a sight which froze her blood. A spectral 
team drawing a wagon rolled by. On the box was seated Major Ashton, and behind 
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the vehicle trotted a tame b^ir. In an instant the spectral team, with its ghostly 
driver, had disappeared. Other people, mostly colored, are ready to swear that the 
spirit of the dead man visits its old haunts. On Tuesday night a small-sized negro, 
while walking on the island, saw the Major’s spook. It was standing under the 
dead elm tree. The man tried to speak, but his tongue clove to the roof of. his 
mouth. The spectre melted into air. The property of tho dead man is in litiga¬ 
tion, and his friends say that his spirit will never rest until the matter is honestly 
settled. 

We append two or three stories of apparitions of persons still living, which 
form a fit pendant to the above :— 

Jung Stilling, in his “ Theorie der Geisterkunde,” tells of a remarkable 
story that was told by a German who had emigrated to the United States, and 
had been for many years manager of some mills on the Delaware. The events 
aro said to have occurred between 1750 and 1760. There lived at that time 
near Philadelphia, lonely and retired, a benevolent and pious man, who was 
suspected of having some occult power of disclosing hidden events. A sea 
captain had been long absent, and no letter had been received from him. His 
wife, who lived near this man, and who had become alarmed and anxious, was 
advised to consult him. Having heard her story, he bade her wait a little and 
he would bring her an answer. Thereupon he went into another room, shutting 
the door; and there he stayed so long that, moved by curiosity, she looked 
through an aperture in the door to ascertain what he was about. Seeing him 
lying motionless on a sofa, she quickly returned to her place. Soon he came out, 
and told the woman that her husband was at that time in London, in a 
certain coffee house, which he named, and that he would soon return. He also 
stated the reasons why his return had been delayed, and why he had hot written 
to her; and she went home somewhat reassured. When her husband did return, 
they found, on comparing notes, that everything she had been told was strictly 
true. But the strangest part of the story remains. When she took her husband 
to see the seer, he started back in surprise, and afterward told his wife that on a 
certain day (the same on which she had consulted the seer) he was in a coffee 
house in London (the same that had been named to her), and that this very man 
had there accosted him, and had told him that his wife was in great anxiety 
about him; that then the sea captain had replied, informing the stranger why 
his return had been delayed and why he had not written, whereupon the man 
turned away, and he lost sight of him in the crowd. 

There are oases on record in which an alibi, satisfactorily proved, yet con¬ 
flicting with seeming unimpeachable evidence, has puzzled the courts. , Catha¬ 
rine Crowe, in “ Night Side of Nature,” relates and vouches for the authenticity 
of the following wonderful story ; 

• A MURDEH. 

In the latter part of the last century, in the city of Glasgow, Scotland, a 
servant girl, known to have been improperly intimate with a certain surgeon’s 
apprentice, suddenly disappeared. There being no circumstances leading to the 
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suspicion of foul play, no special inquiry was made about her. In those days, 
in Scottish towns, no one was allowed to show himself in either street or public 
ground during the hours of church service ; and this interdiction was enforced 
by the appointment of inspectors, authorized to take down the names of delin¬ 
quents. Two of these, making their rounds, came to a walk, the lower bound¬ 
ary of “The Green,” as the chief public park of the city is called. There, 
lying on the grass, they saw a young man, whom they recognized as the sur¬ 
geon^ assistant. They asked him why he was not at church, and proceeded to 
register his name ; but instead of attempting an excuse, he merely arose, saying 
“lama miserable man ; look in the water !” Then he crossed a stile and 
struck into a path leading to the Ratherglen road. The inspectors, astonished, 
went to the river, and there they found the body of a young woman, which 
they caused to be conveyed to town. While they were accompanying it through 
the streets, they passed one of the principal churches, whence, at the moAient, 
the congregation were issuing, and among them they saw the apprentice. But 
this did not surprise them, thinking he might have had time to go round and 
enter the church toward the close of the service. 

The body proved to be that of the missing servant girl. The apprentice 
was arrested, and must, on the testimony of the inspectors, have been found 
guilty had he not on his trial established an incontrovertible alibi, showing 
beyond possible doubt that he had been in church during the entire service. 
The young man was acquitted. 

WHAT THEY COULD HARDLY BELIEVE. 

Hardly less wonderful is the following narrative communicated to Robert 
Dale Owen in Washington in June, 1859, by the persons concerned. 

In May, 1840, Dr. D-, a noted physician of Washington, was residing 

with his wife and daughter Sarah (now Mrs. B-,) at their country seat near 

Piney Point, in Virginia, a fashionable pleasure resort during the summer 
months. One afternoon, about 5 o’clock, the two ladies were walking out in a 
copse not far from their residence, and at a distance on that road approaching 
them, they saw a gentleman. " Sally,” said Mrs. D—:—, “ there comes your 
father to meet us.” “ I think not,” the daughter replied; “ that cannot be 
papa; it is not as tall as he.” As he neared them, the daughter’s opinion was 

confirmed. It was not Dr. D-, but a Mr. Thompson, §l gentleman with^ 

whom they were well acquainted, and who was at that time one of Dr. D-’s 

patients. They noticed, also, as he came nearer that he was dressed in a blue 
frock coat, black satin waistcoat, and black pantaloons and hat. Also, on 
comparing notes afterward, both ladies, it appeaned, had noticed that his linen 
was particularly fine, and that his whole apparel seemed to have been very care¬ 
fully actuated. He came up so close that they were on the very point of ad¬ 
dressing him; but at that moment he stepped aside, seemingly to let them pass, 
and then, even while the eyes of both the ladies were upon him, he disappeared. 

The astonishment of Mrs. D—•— and her daughter may be imagined. They 
could scarcely believe the evidence of their own eyes. They lingered for a 
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time on the spot, expecting him to reappear ; then they hastened home. They 

afterward ascertained, through Dr. D-, that his patient, Mr. Thompson, 

being seriously indisposed, was confined to his bed, and that he had not been 
out of his room, nor, indeed, his bed, throughout the entire day. He died six 
weeks later. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 

From the Boston Courier . 

The influence of forests upon climate and fertility is as yet but poorly under¬ 
stood by even the more professional class of farmers. It is a problem that can be 
solved only by observations extending over considerable periods of time. But the 
influence is plainly observable and its explanation simple. Strip the hills of their 
protecting forests, and the thin covering of soil which overlays their rocky slope 
will shortly be washed down into the valleys and into the beds of streams and 
riveni. Periodical freshets will result which will eventually carry away the best 
soil from even the valleys. One authority declares that if the destruction of hill 
forests be continued in Ohio, half the area of that State will be sterile in less than 
fifty years. _ 

Me and Pat went out one night to bob for eels. On the way we got into a 
wrangle about the best way to skin an eel. Pat was for his style and I was for mine. 
When we came to the creek we threw down our bobs and began to argue our points. 
At last Pat told me that I knew more about skinning a Christian than skinning an eel. 
Now, that was purty plain talk, and av coorse I tould him he wasn’t a gentleman. 
Then we climbed out of our coats and got to fightin’ instead of fishin’. The fight was 
what they call a dhraw—that is, each man won and got what he desarved. The divil 
a bob we fished, and we brought home black eyes instead of eels. Next day I told me 
father all about it. * Con,’ Bays he. 4 What’s that ?’ says I. 4 Neither you nor Pat,’ 
says he, ‘ knows how to begin to skin an eel.* 4 What makes you think that ?’ says I. 
4 Because,’ says he , 4 no eel can be skint before he is cotched.’ 4 Begob, you’re right, 
sir,’ says I. 


OBSERVATIONS ON RISING—10 A. M. 
From the Bbston Post. 


By Jove 1 this room is In a pretty state 1 
There's nothin# in the place it ought to be. 

When I came in last night ’twas pretty late, 

And then the place appeared all right to me. 

Where are my clothes ? I had a shirt 1 Ah, there 
Tie hung upon the peg which I devote 
To that dark object which I see is where 
The shirt should be—a rubber overcoat. 

I had another stocking, I am sure. 

Aha. 1 My watch upon the floor, with broken face 


The stocking ’neath my pillow, where secure. 

It Is my rule, at night, my watch to place. 

A shoe upon the hat rack hun#. That’s good 
My hat is by the other, on tne floor, 

And in it has my wet umbrella stood 
And dripped, instead of in the ouspidore. 

Tis quite enough to make an angel weep; 

Especially the spoiling of the hat I 
Show me the wretch who, while I was asleep, 
Entered my room and mixed things up like that t 


AN IRISH WOOING. 


From the Burlington. 
Pat loquitur. 


M Docthor Brady, come here I come here ! 

Bid anyone see the likes of this 1 

Four iv the boys have fought lust for a kiss : 

It’s muoh ye've to answer for, Eileen dear. 

There was Mioky, and Shawn, and Denis, and Pat- 
Four iv us fought for ye, think o' that t t 
Now. on a stretcher each one iv them lies, 

All but Pat (by the powers, that's me !) 

All iv them brought to thispass, ye see, 

By that quare oomether* in Eileen’s eyes. 

*' Whisht 1 She’s cryin’, I do declare I « 

Howl! I oomfort you now am ? 

Boothor, lend me your outside oar 
TUI I take her a jaunt to Drummora Fair. 

There's only one iv us now to the fore, 

But heU break the heads ivadosen more. 


Whoop ! Mavoumeen, what’ll I do ? 

Their heads are broke, but my heart’s in two. 

There was Micky, and Shawn, and Denis, and Pat- 
Four iv us fought for ye, think o’ that I 
Fought wid shiUallies to gain the prise 
Of that quare oomether in Eileen’s eyes. 

“ Father Patrick l I'm certain sure 

This same oomether’s a dangerous thing, 

It ought to be chained wid a weddin’ ring. 

For the boys are just bein' kilt by the score. 

Things is got to a pretty pass, 

There’ll only be oorpses to come to mass. 

There was Mioky, and Shawn, and Denis, and Tat 
rpivU a hit of her oared for that!) 

By the Holy poker (Pat’s won the prise 
Of that quare oomether In Eileen's eyes. 1 

Louisa F. Ctort. 


Oomether. Anglici, a spell 
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THE HEIR OF EGREMONT PARK. 

11 I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, through many a wearj^way ; 

But never, never can forget the love of life’s yoxmg day !” 

On the loveliest of summer days a horseman rode slowly through a green 
lane in the south of England. The waving branches almost met overhead, 
sweet odours floated from the flowery hedges, and the silence was only broken by 
the twittering of the birds, and the sound of the horse’s hoofs. The steed, like 
his master, bore an unmistakably military air, and it hardly needed the hole left 
by tho passage of a bullet through his ear, to suggest the war charger, and to 
tell that ho had borne his part in the danger and glory of battle. To judge, 
however, from his tranquil appearance at present, his thoughts ran rather on 
green pastures and well garnished stable than on the roar of cannon, the call of 
trumpet, or the fierce excitement of tho charge. His master too seemed to be 
dreaming of something more agreeable than rebellion he had helped to quell, 
and indeed since he had landed in England a few days previously he had put 
aside the memory of horrors he had witnessed, of stirring scones in which he had 
fought and bled, and thought continually of one he was about to see again after 
six years’ separation. Of her he was dreaming as the wind stirred his wavy hair or 
cast shadowy leaves across his bronzed face, of her and of a summer day like this 
when they had ridden together along this very lane, both so young and happy, 
so utterly oblivious of the sorrows the future might reserve for them. 

They had called themselves cousins though in reality much less noarly 
related, for she was the only daughter of Sir Arthur Egremont, he the sole 
surviving male representative of a distant branch of the family. Distant or not 
she had always preferred him to her own cousin Arthur, who since the early 
death of her brother was heir to the baronetcy. 

She did not even know he was in England. How surprised she would be 
to see him arrive suddenly at the Park. How she would question him about 
his battles and his dangers 1 Would she ever know him at first sight, so brown 
and bearded and with that sabre scar across his brow ? Yes, Captain Egremont 
thought she would know him, and a smile crossed his face as he quickened his 
speed, left the shady lano and cantered over the open downs on whose borders 
stood many cottages surrounded by their well kept gardens. This was Egre¬ 
mont, the village that borrowed its name from Sir Arthur’s estate, and the 
family took care that poverty in its more squalid features, should find no plac* 
there. There were few of those cottages that Captain Egremont had not 
visited with Alice, and in all the reminiscences awakened by his return to 
familiar scenes, her imago mingled. Even a^ he passed the old church he 
remembered how they, two children, had stood in wondering awe before the 
recumbent stone effigies of a Sir Arthur and Lady Egremont who had lived and 
died three hundred years ago. # 

To-day for some unaccountable reason the church stood open, several people 
were busy within and school children, some of them laden with boughs end 
flowers, passed in and out. Evidently a festival was at hand, but he would stop 
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to put no questions, for he 'would reach the Park directly and could ask informa¬ 
tion of Alice. Already the lodge was in sight, and as the gates were open he 
entered unchallenged, and saw before him the house at the end of the long beech 
avenue. How beautiful the Park looked with its giant timber and green glades. 
So homelike and so peaceful to eyes that had long been accustomed to parched 
and tropical India. 

It was a fair domain, and only Arthur Egremont stood between him and its 
possession, but he did not envy Arthur. He would carve out his fortune with 
his Sword, and ask only to pluck one flower from Egremont Park, to lay all he 
was and might be, the fortune he possessed and hoped to increase, at the feet of 
his old friend and playmate Alice. 

Would she repulse him ? He hoped not. She could not have forgotten 
their happy days of confidence and affection, but six years is a long time, and 
chiring that time he had heard of her only through her father’s letters, which had 
lately been few and far between. It was with a strange and perhaps prophetic 
feeling of uneasiness that he handed his card to a servant whose face was strange 
to him, and awaited her coming in the library. 

Perhaps she was engaged, perhaps with other guests, for she did not fly to 
meet him as he had hoped she would have done. He had time to walk restless¬ 
ly about the room, to renew his acquaintance with books they had read together, 
before he heard the rustle of her dress, and Alice stood before him, sweet 
and fair as ever, her brown eyes bright with joy or excitement, and her cheeks 
flushed with the sudden suiprise. “ Dear Lionel,” she said, “ I am so glad to 
see you again. 11 

The greeting was warm and affectionate, and yet after the first rapid 
questions and replies, there was a strange constraint about her, and Captain 
Egremont even fancied that her eyelids were reddened by recent tears. 

“ Tour father is well V he asked with some anxiety. 

“Quite well,” answered Alice. “And so you only landed last Wednesday V’ 

“ That is all. You see I lost no time in coming to you.” 

u It was kind of you to prefer us to your other friends.” 

M Have I any friends who can compare with you V said Captain Egremont, 
who longed to interpret her agitation and emotion in his favour. 

4 “ Tour sisters*” she suggested. 

Tee, my sisters are near and dear, but Alice, you are nearer and dearer 
stflL ahd if 1 had died out there in India, my last thought would have been of 
you/ 

* < » « 

11 Oh, hush! Hush Lionel!” she exclaimed in tones of entreaty, and turning 
to the window she burst into tears. 

One moment he stood dumb and confounded* the next he followed her* %t 
have been hasty and inconsiderate,” he said* *1 have startled yen. Forgive 
ra% t ABce* exact what delay you will fromme^butdo not toUrne 
hope. Let me speak to you again some day,” 
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His tanned cheek had grown pale, his voice waa low and earnest, but Alice 
never took her handkerchief from her face, and made him no answer beyond a 
negative movement of her head. 

“ Alice,” he pleaded, “ at least you care a little for me, you cannot have 
forgotten the happy weeks we spent together before I went away ? Come, look 
up and listen to me.” 

“Say no more. It is wrong,” sobbed Alice at last. 

“Why wrong, dearest?” he asked, standing close by her side and seeking to 
draw her to him. 

“ I am to be married to-morrow. Lionel, have pity on me !” 

A smothered exclamation escaped him, and then he was apparently calm 
again. “The flowers then that they were carrying into the church were to 
decorate the altar for your wedding ?” he muttered at last. “ May I ask who is 
the bridegroom ?” 

“My cousin Arthur,” she answered. 

“ Arthur! You must have changed indeed from what you were if you love 
Arthur!” 

“Don’t ask me if Ilove him,” said Alice imploringly. “Remember I shall 
be his wife to-morrow.” 

Lionel stifled a curse, and moved up and down the room as if he found 
relief in motion, then he returned to the still weeping girl and begged her if, as 
he suspected, her father had used his influence to draw her into this marriage ; if in 
his desire to see her united to the heir of Egremont Park, he had been unmind¬ 
ful of her wishes, at least to give him she had called her cousin Lionel, a brother’s 
right to protect and save her. He would not abuse that right, he would ask for 
no other title, he would serve her disinterestedly and then leave her—for ever, 
if she exacted it. 

But she told him it was too late, that ‘her father was in failing health, and 
opposition to this his darling wish, might kill him. She told him she should 
never forget her dear cousin Lionel as long as she lived, that she should pray 
night and morning that God would send him a dearer and a better wife than she 
could have been, and then hearing an approaching step, she darted from him 
and took refuge in her own room. * 

% 

“My dear boy, delighted to see you!” said Sir Arthur, entering the library. 
“This is a surprise indeed, and you are just in time for the wedding. To see 
my little Alice metamorphosed into the prospective Lady Egremont. Who 
knows but I may yet live to see my grandson, a future Sir Arthur perhaps.” 

In vain Lionel protested that he could not stay, that he had not yet seen 
his Sisters, thq baronet insisted that his horse needed rest, and that his value 
hid already been sent over from a neighbouring *town, sure proof that he had 
intended to remain at least some hours. Finally the disappointed lover com* 
PNdMrihiKtattenr by agreeing to dine and spend the evening, and leaver the 
on the morrow. , / 
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The rest of the day passed like a dream. Captain Egremont inspected changes 
in the grounds and stud, renewed his acquaintance with old friends among 
the numerous quests who were already assembled at the Park in readiness for the 
morrow’s ceremony; but even as a light jest trembled on his lips, or he answered 
questions about a tiger hunt or the mutiny, Arthur’s little assumptions of 
authority, or of interest in Alice, who kept her room with a severe headache, 
would send a dart of rage and pain through his heart. 

It was over at last, and he had gained his room and succeeded in dismissing 
the old valet who had known him as a boy, and could not do enough to 
prove his joy at his return. He was free to cast off the mask he had wom all 
day and spend the night as he would. Ho made no useless attempt to sleep, 
and with early dawn mounted his horse and left Egremont Park, tho old home 
of his ancestors. 

The day was breaking fresh and glorious, and the birds welcomed it with 
their earliest and sweetest songs, but the man who heard them was changed 
from what he had been yesterday. Then he was the brave frank genial soldier, 
without one drop of bitterness in his heart, now even his horse knew his mood 
had changed, and his very shadow followed him as if it had been a pursuer or an 
avenger. 


Chapter II. 

“ The ring is on my hand, and the wreath is on my brow ; 

Satin and jewels grand are all at my command, 

But am I happy now ?” 

Sir Arthur’s servants had a far truer perception of what was passing at 
Egremont Park than had the bardnet himself, and though their breakfast was 
earlier, and a little hurried on the morning of the wedding, they found ample 
time to discuss the topics of the (lay. Anna, Miss Egremont’s maid, expressed 
her opinion that a mere headache could never account for her young mistress’s 
agitation on the previous evening, and others bringing to bear the result of 
their observations, it was not difficult to arrive at something very like the truth. 
Captain Egremont was in a mighty hurry to be off this morning, observed a groom 
—and “ He brought a sight more baggage with him than he wanted if he only 
intended to stay one night,” added old John. “ I doubt he is gone off with a sore 
heart. More’s the pity. I wish he was heir to the baronetcy, for a free hand 
and a good heart he has. God bless him !” 

“ And a fine couple they would have made, ” chimed in Anna. “ She is as 
stately as a queen, with her sweet smile and soft eyes, and he a man as is a 
man—tall and straight, and as brave as a lion. A woman as had got him to take 
care of her need not fear muclyand then his eyes, and that beautiful scar! Why, 
Mr. Arthur looked like nothing beside him!” 

Something in this speech jarred on the groom, who protested that to be 
able to take care of a lady, it was not necessary to be six feet tall, and to have one’s 
face cut up into seams; and when his warmth had somewhat subsided, Mr. 
Anthur’s French valet spoke up in defence of his master, “Ye face and toumure,” 
he maintained, “of Mr. Egremont were well enough.” 
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“ He is not half good enough for Miss Egremont^” said Anna. 

“He is a leetle egoist, ” admitted Meunier, the valet. 

“Selfish,” explained Anna, “but *a little 7 is not the word.” t 

“Yes he would have ye most of everything for him, and what’s left for ye 
others,” said Meunier, who had gained a tolerably clear insight into his master’s 
character. 

“You never said a truer word, furrener though you are,” exclaimed old 
John. “ That’s what’s the matter with Mr. Egromont, selfishness. What was 
not made for him he don’t consider of no great account, and I could wish that 
his cousin’s hopes of happiness with him was as bright as this day is going to be, 
but I have my misgivings,” and he shook his gray head ominously. It was easy 
to see which way ran the tide of public opinion in the servant’s hall. 

• 

But Mr. Egremont’s destined bride, did she too judge him unfavourably 1 
Her engagement had been from the first only a subjugation of her hopes and 
wishes, likes and dislikes, to those of her father, and Lionel’s arrival had revealed 
to her the whole extent of the fearful sacrifice she was about to make. Yes, she 
had long been aware of her cousin’s failings, but to some of them use had habit¬ 
uated her, and she had half succeeded in persuading herself that selfishness was 
inherent to all the male portion of the human race, since even her father had not 
shown himself so tenderly considerate of her feelings as he might have been. 
Now, however, unfortunately at the last moment when retreat seemed impossi¬ 
ble, she realized all the madness of the step she was about to take. She had 
seen opened before her portals which revealed a glimpse of pure and mysterious 
and hitherto unimagined delight, and with her own hand, by her own act and 
deed she was about to close those enchanted portals for ever—to turn from a 
marriage where “joy was duty and love was law” and wed her cousin Arthur. 
Arthur, whose words of love could never quicken one pulse of her heart, whose 
coming could causo her no joy, whose absence no sorrow. Yet since it was too 
late to turn back, she would do her duty, she would be his true wife to the end, 
and her father’s loving daughter. Even now she strove hard to think only of 
Arthur’s virtues, and to see by Arthur’s side no nobler man than he. 

The combat was a hard one, Alice slept but little, and it was a pale face that 
she raised from her pillow when Anna appeared at her bedside on the morning 
of the wedding day. • % 

“ I am afraid your head is not much botter, Miss,” said the maid. 

“Not much. Bring me a cup of strong coffee, and prepare my bath,” 
answered the bride, anxious to gain a few minute^ more of solitude. 

“And nothing to eat, not even a bit of dry toast ?” 

“ Nothing but a cup of coffee, and Anna, leave the window curtains closed 
till you come back.” 

“The day is beautiful, Miss,” said Anna, reclosing the curtains, “and they 
say, ‘ Happy the bride that the sun shines on.’ ” 
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“ Yes, I know. Get i*e the ooffee and leave the curtains closed, the light 
hurts my eyes,” 

Anna obeyed, but there was no more quiet for Miss Egremont that morning. 
Her maid entered soon, and the bridesmaids claimed their right to assist in 
dressing the bride. Chattering gaily as they did so, lamenting Alice’s unfortu¬ 
nate headache, and wondering why Arthur had not appeared at the breakfast 
table. 

“ Mr. Egremont told Meunier on no account to disturb him till he rang,” 
explained Anna. 

“Oh 1 oh ! He means to show us the light of his presence only at the last 
moment,” laughed Lady Mary Selby, bridesmaid number one. 

“ Alice,” said pretty Carrie Hawley, another bridesmaid, “ do let me put 
just *one little tinge of rouge on your pale cheeks. You are as white as your 
dress. The orange blossoms will look yellow against you. You wont. Well, I 
suppose you must have your own way on your wedding day. Do you know 
everybody fell in love with Captain Egremont last night?” 

“Everybody !” exclaimed Alice with an attempt at gaiety, “yourself among 
the number ?” 

“Yes, he is really charming, delightful, and I believe he pleased the gentlemen 
as much as he did the ladies. What a pity he could not stay to the wedding. 
At least when you and Mr. Egremont, over head and ears in bliss, had flown off 
to spend your honeymoon on the continent, he would have remained to console 
us for your loss.” 

“ My head ! My head !” moaned Alice, “ I am sorry to send you away, 
but I think I had better lie down again for a while.” 

“Lie down! Impossible!” they all exclaimed, glancing ruefully at the 
snowy glories of the wedding attire, “You would ruin your dress and veil.” 

“ Then I will sit near this window and keep very quiet till—till it is time,” 
said the bride. 

“Yes, that will do better. You have more than half an hour yet, it is 
barely half-past ten. What a misfortune to feel so ill on one’s marriage morning!” 
observed Lady Mary as she kissed her friend, and drew the others away. Anna 
was banished to the ante-room, and Alice once more alone, found it easier to 
bndure in solitude,'but solitude that morning could only be brief; her father was, 
the next visitor, she could not refuse to see him, and would not grieve him 
by allowing him to perceive her dejection, though for that matter he was too 
well satisfied with his daughter’s marriage to be easily damped or depressed. 

“ I suppose you received a message from Arthur,” he said, when he had 
kissed her and praised her bridal robes. “ Though he has not yet made his 
appearance downstairs.” 

No, she had no message, she answered, and then Sir Arthur explained that 
he had been aware of his nephew’s intention to have his late mother’s diamonds 
reset, and to send them to Alice on her wedding day. “But you mrist not tell 
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him I betrayed him,” the old gentleman added, “ I am indiscreet this morning 
and happier than I have been since your brother’s death. This house, that park 
were ithe first objects my eyes looked on. There is not a tree I do not love, not 
a grassy mound or hollow that I have not explored a hundred times. They 
will be yours when I am gone, my child; I know you too love the old place. 
Why you would even miss the cawing of the rooks if you were to leave the Park, 
for they have waked you nearly every morning of your life.” Was it a twinge of 
self-reproach that made Sir Arthur so ready to dwell on the advantages of the 
alliance ; to speak on this momentous day of the bridal dress rather than of the 
bridegroom, and of the arch over the park gates on which two A.’s in white 
magnolia blossoms were interlaced, rather than of his daughter’s hopes of connu¬ 
bial felicity 1 

“ I am afraid they have stripped the tree,” said Alice, who found it difficult 
to bear her part in the conversation. 

“ Never mind, my dear,” answered Sir Arthur. “ We do not have a wedding 
every day, but here comes another carriage. * I must leave you and receive our 
guests, it is not fair to leave it all to your aunt and to Arthur, who I do hope 
has left his room by this time.” 

Sir Arthur was not the only one who was troubled by the bridegroom’s 
tardiness. Meunier fussed and fumed in the servants’ quarters, aware of the 
lateness of the hour, and yet afraid to disobey his master’s injunction. “ Half¬ 
past ten,” he said, “ and he must be at ye Church by eleven; vether he angry or 
not angry, I vill go to his room.” 

The servants were all too busy to pay much attention to Meunier and his 
perplexities, but something in his manners as he descended the backstairs a few 
minutes later attracted the notice of those who saw him. “ He is not yere,” he 
exclaimed, “ I tell you he is not yere. I knocked many times and he made no 
answer.” 

“ Why didn’t you go in t” inquired the housekeeper. 

“ But ye door is locked, and he never locks the door.” 

“ Some whim of his,” she rejoined. “ He must have dressed without your 
help and come downstairs.” 

But a few inquiries soon showed that the bridegroom was*not in the lower* 
part of the house, and some one suggested that he had perhaps gone on to the 
chureh to await the bride; but in that case the groomsmen would have accompanied 
him, and Meunier stoutly asserted that he could not be clothed in the suit he 
. had intended to be married in, for he had looked through the keyhole, and seen 
it just where he laid it out on the previous evening. A great and ill defined 
dread Was fast taking possession of the servants, and the housekeeper and old 
John left the tasks they had in hand, and 4 mounted the stairs with Meunier t6 
afiBurei themselves that it was indeed impossible to awaken the sleeper. They 
went up the back way as they neared the room and saw Sir Arthur 
from another direction. w Tell him, Mrs. Hooper*” 'saM'Meuh^ 
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Hooper approaching her master in great trepidation, informed him that Meunier 
could not wake Mr. Egremont. Sir Arthur turned hurriedly to the door, but the 
handle resisted now as it had done before, and his calls and knocks obtained no 

t 

response from within. 

What could have happened ? Sir Arthur’s lips had turned pale, and his 
hands were trembling. “ Unless he has already left his room, he must be very 
ill,” he said. 44 Meunier, ask Mr. Musgrave to step here, and John, send up Hines 
with his box of tools, but say nothing to alarm any one.” 

Mrs. Hooper, left alone with her master, began to express a hope she hardly 
dared feel, that Mr. Egremont, unseen by any one, might have gone to 
the church. 

44 Impossible, Hooper!” said Sir Arthur impatiently. 

44 It was all arranged otherwise, he was to leave with the first carriages, and 
then they were to return and convey the rest of the party to the church.” 

Such had been the programme, and the bridegroom’s carriage followed by 
several others ready to take its place as it drove off, was already at the door. A 
crowd of spectators, tenants and retainers of the Egremonts, had long since gathered 
at the church, and the glorious magnolia blossoms that decorated the triumphal 
archway glittered in the summer sunlight. 

The day was lovely, the guests eager and interested, but one of the principal 
actors in the pageant sat alone in her chamber, with thapbbing brow and aching 
heart—and the other—where was he ? * 

Mr. Musgrave, a neighbouring gentleman, Sir Arthur’s brother-in-law, and a 
Justice of the Peace, was the first to arrive on the scene. He was inclined to take 
a very serious view of the matter, and when Hines had failed to open the door from 
the outside, proposed that a ladder should be reared to a window, and an entrance 
effected by that means. 

44 But the windows are on the front of the house, and the sight of the ladder 
will excite the attention of all those people,” objected the baronet. 

44 Why mind that. They must already be aware something is wrong, for it is 
now more than time we were all at church. Get a ladder, or if one will not do, 
join two,” added Mr, Musgrave, turning to the servants and assuming the command. 
«. 44 And if the windows will not open without, break a pane.” 

No need of that, an inspection from below proved that the windows were 
already open. Two men hurried off for the ladder, as they reared it against the 
wall, the astonished and uneasy^uests came trooping out on the carriage sweep in 
front of the mansion. 

44 1 fear there will be some delay,” Mr. Musgrave explained, 44 the bridegroom 
must be ill.” « 

The family doctor Btepped forward to proffer hiB services, but soon learned 
that there was no immediate use for them, for Hines, who had already entered the 
room, returned to the window to report the fact that Mr. Egremont was not there* 
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It is difficulf’to describe the scene of confusion that followed. There arose 

* 

at once a subdued babel of questions and conjecture. One lady fainted, and several 
spoke with dismay, of the necessity of revealing the state of affairs to the bride, 
especially as it was now nearly twelve o’clock, and in the absence of»a special license 
no legal marriage could take place after that hour, even if the bridegroom at once 
made his appearance. 

Mrs. Musgrave and Lady Mary Selby both volunteered to perform the pain¬ 
ful duty, but Alice had already learnt the truth from her maid, and trying not to 
rejoice in the reprieve she had gained, exchanged her bridal robes for a wrapper, and 
begged she might be asked to see no one but her father—her poor old father whose 
health was already precarious, and on whom this suspense would press so heavily. 

(To be continued.) 


TIIB FREETHINKER.* 

Near me there lived a little delicate man between fifty and sixty, who 
possessed a moderate income and a daughter about eighteen years of ago. 

He was a widower, and being small and weak, laid claims to extra vigor, 
affirming that he was not deficient in physical strength and could boast of more 
than ordinary moral force. 

His views were large, and his expression of them aggressive. On Sundays 
he ostentatiously walked jast the Church, and he made a point of eating meat 
on fast days. He rctujHB. the bow of the maire or the priest slightly and with 
an air of disdain, Hq dffbscribed to the reddest newspaper available and refused 
to read any other. He wrote from time to time letters inveighing against the 
fanaticism of the cure and the despotism of the maire. Once or twice these 
letters were published, and he always—by pure hazard—had a copy in his pocket 
which ho read akmd to his acquaintances at the cafe. If he shook hands with 
a man a head and shoulder taller than himself, he grew red in the face with the 
violence of his efforts to give a squeeze that would hurt, and according to him 
Robespierre, Marat, and Carrier, were people who had been misunderstood and 
calumniated. He walked straight before him, stiff and upright, with knitted 
brows, and was happy in the belief that he was considered a strong and terrible 
man. 

He fell ill. He had been to see me once or twice and now he sent for me. 
“ I am very ill,” he said, “and I am about to ask of you a* great service; fop 
although you are perhaps a little irresolute and lukewarm, I have more confidence 
in you than in any one else I know.” 

That day, as he did not in the least believe that he was going to die, he was 
perfectly heroic, and spoke of death in the airiest manner possible. After 
explaining to me what he wished me to do in the interest of his daughter—if 
he “ should happen to die this time or another,” for # “ we are all mortal,” and death 
would come to him as to others in spite of the strength of his constitution, he 
revealed to me his ideas and his principles. 


* Dans la buns, by Alphonse Ka.br, Publisher, Calmaan Levy, Paris. 
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In the first place he willed his funeral to be purely a civil one. Merely a 
few words spoken over his tomb, and a short notice in his paper if possible. 

On the morrow he was worse, and during that day and the following two 
weeks I witnessed a strange and painful spectacle. The man’s frame of mind 
changed totally according as his health improved or grew worse. Boasting and 
loquacious when he believed himself out of danger, he became gloomy, silent, and 
thoughtful when his illness appeared to him to be serious. I learnt from his 
daughter that his sleep was agitated and uneasy, and it was evident that he was 
tormented by painful doubts of which he dared not speak; no sooner, however, 
did he believe himself better, than the tendency to brag returned in full force/ 
By dint of listening to him, questioning him, and watching him, it was not 
long before I understood the exact state of his mind. 

Ho was afraid not only of death, but also of what comes after death. 
Suppose his boasted opinions were erroneous ! Suppose after all that what his 
mother had taught him in childhood was true ! Suppose the future instead of 
bringing annihilation should call him to the presence of his judge ! 

On the other hand if he should waver, what would the friends at the caf£, 
before whom he had shown himself so strong minded, think of him, what would 
his paper say 1 

Human vanity is so powerful that he could not give way, and his fears or 
his vanity got the upper hand according to the .state oijius health. I thought it 
my duty to come to his help, for it was evident that iflBnty gained the day, he 
would die in terror and despair. Argument seemed or’little use; on his bad 
days he did not answer aloud, but I believe he thought. “ Who can say what 
awaits us on the other side of the tomb ! We know what reason and philosophy 
tell us, but after all perhaps our minds and our reason are as bounded as our 
powers of vision. What a horrible awakening if all that we once believed and 
believe no longer should be true after all! ” So much for bad days. On good ones 
he answered me with commonplace arguments gathered from the papers, and 
contradiction only appeared to confirm him in his opposition to religion and 
religious rites. 

I resolved to take a middle course. I spoke to him of his daughter. “ She 
is pious,” I said, “ she is a Christian and a Catholic.” 

*• “ Yes,” he answered, “ in regard to her I allowed her mother to have her 

own way. Religion is necessary for the lower orders and for women,” and the 
invalid drew himself up, forgetful that he himself belonged to the lower orders 
and was weaker than the weakest of women. 

r 

“Well,”! said, “cannot you understand what she must suffer now, and 
how great would be her lifelong despair if— I do not say at present, but at some 
future day, for as you say we are all mortal—she should see you die without 
a priest and be interred without religious ceremonies ? She* is convinced that in 
that case you would be condemned to eternal torture. 

“ What childishness !” he exclaimed, for that day he felt pretty well. 
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. “ Possibly it is childishness, but as it is in your j^nver to spare her horrible 
anguish, it would be cruel not to do so !” 

He became thoughtful, being openly anxious about his daughter, and 
secretly about himself. 

“ A man of strong mind,” I continued, “ does not fear death, and I am ready 
to attest that you show yourself as strong minded as it is possible to be, but you 
would be still greater if you could sacrifice your ideas and convictions, which 
every one knows to be so firm, in the interest of this child.” 

I had found tho joint in his armour. I had furnished him with another 
attitude in which to show his strength. The poor wretch asked nothing better 
to yield with all tho honours of war. 

“ And my paper ?” he asked. 

“ Your paper ! we will talk of that again. If by any chance you happen to 
die before me, I promise to testify with what firmness and calm stoicism you met 
death.” 

His daughter did the rest, and he died a few days later, reconciled with the 
Church, peaceful, and resigned. 

I kept my word. I wrote for the paper a little funeral oration which would 
have pleased him, but it was not inserted. Perhaps the administration saw 
nothing particularly interesting in a subscriber who was certain not to renew his 
subscription. 


NEW BOOKS. 

LORD RONALD GOWER’S REMINISCENCES. 

The most delightful book of gossip about social, political, and literary celebri¬ 
ties since the Greville memoirs, is the collection of personal experiences and impres¬ 
sions, published in two capacious volumes, under the title of My Reminiscences , by 
Lord Ronald Gower (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co). In one respect, indeed, this 
is a far more attractive work than the memoirs with which we have compared it, 
for, while the author’s opportunities have been superior to those of the brothers 
Greville, he has not a trace of their waspish temper, but writes in a catholic and 
genial spirit. Few men of the age of thirty-eight—Lord Ronald Gower was born 
in 1845—are so happpily free from antipathies or prejudices, or could touch on so 
many persons and topics with such effusive frankness, yet avoid inflicting an^ 
wound on the most sensitive reader, or betraying any wish to pay off old scores. 
The author takes us into his confidence with [a complete and artless trust, to 
which we have no parallel since Boswell’s communicativeness : yet while we cannot 
help entertaining a little ungrateful contempt for the very traits in Johnson’s para¬ 
site, which render him such an inimitable biographer, we put down this book with 
a feeling of sincere respect and liking for the writer 

We scarcely need "remind the reader that the son of the late Duke of Sutherland 
was in an emphatic sense born in the purple, and has derived from the accident of 
birth precious opportunities of meeting on a footing of intimacy the men and women 
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who have exercised great power, or who have reflected honor on the Europe of our 
generation. But while others may have been in this respect no less fortunate, 
not one certainly, of those who have given their impressions to the world, has 
seemed equally qualified in mind and heart to profit by such exceptional good fortune. 
There is an engaging absence in this book of priggishness, of affectation, and of 
every species of pretence. The author seems to be talking rather than writing, and 
to be talking in an utterly unguarded, unpremeditated way. It would be but poor 
praise of his book to say that it is more pleasing than most novels, for, by the side 
of his bright and fluent chat, the labored conversations recorded by many novelists 
are stilted, cumbrous, empty, and dull. 

To the author’s recollections of Lord Beaconsfield in particular we shall give 
a good deal of space, for they tend to place an enigmatic and singularly dramatic 
character in some new and winning lights. 

It appears that in the autumn of 1877 Carlyle honored the author’s statue of 
Marie Antoinette (which had lately been placed in tho Grosvenor Gallery) by a 
visit, which is thus described : “ Mrs. Greville drove tho ‘sage of Chelsea’ to 
Grosvenor House to-day in a royal carriage, her sister, Lady Probyn, having the 
use of one of these royal conveyances. ‘ I don’t think,’ Mrs. Greville wrote after¬ 
ward, ‘Carlyle had the least idea he was reclining in a royal carriage. I am afraid 
he believed it to be my natural property.’ Carlyle was in good spirits and talked 
much, but somewhat indistinctly. He appeared interested in the statue, and made 
allusion to the Queen’s shoe, which she repaired herself when in prison, and spoke 
generally of her heroic conduct during her infinite misfortunes. * * * We drove 
back together to Carlyle’s house at Chelsea, where he showed us ,his portraits of 
Fredrick the Great ; also those of Martin Luther’s parents. Of these he is very 
proud. Carlyle was full of cordiality and good humor ; his natural and inborn 
courtesy is marked, insisting, for instance, on escorting Mrs. Greville back to her 
carriage and seeing her drivo from his house, standing with his good gray head 
uncovered in the street. It is impossible not to feel an attachment for him, combined 
with the veneration that all must feel for that was intellect. ‘ Until,’ wrote Mrs. 
Greville to me, still harping on this visit—‘until you hear Carlyle groping and 
prancing among the men and women of the first Revolution, you cannot imagine 
what manner of man he is.’ ” One day Lord Ronald Gower was to have the good 
fortune to hear him groping and prancing among the actors of the world-shaking 
'drama. ‘ Calling on him [on Feb. 8, 1878,] with Mrs. Greville, he found the 
grand old man seated near the fire in the stone-colored dressing gown which Boehm 
has immortalized in his superb seated statue of the sage. Carlyle was in force and 
in good spirits ; his talk full of grist and humor. I gave him my reduced statuette 
in silvered bronze of Marie Antoinette. He seemed pleased with it, patted and 
caressed it, and placed it in the centre of his chimney piece. He spoke with intense 
bitterness of Lord Beaconsfield,^and called him ‘ that melancholy harlequin.’ Of the 
Pope [Pius IX., just dead] he said : ‘ At length he is out of this troublesome world 
and of Popery he said : ‘ It is the greatest humbug in the universe.’ ” On the 18th 
of the same month the author, quoting from his diary, reports another visit to 
Chelsea: “ An interesting day, for I have been with two of the greatest minds in 
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the country—Carlyle and Tennyson. Mrs. Greville again drove me down to Cheyne 
row, where we found Carlyle, as usual, seated in front of the fire. * * * He read 
u a two chapters in his * History of the French Revolution’—those on the death of 
Mirabeau and on the Queen’s trial and execution. Nothing coul<fbe simpler than 
the surroundings, but withal nothing more impressive than to see and hear the ‘old 
man eloquent’ read aloud those stirring chapters in that poetic prose, as he sat in 
his long-robed dressing-gown, his hands folded before him.” 

From Carlyle they drove to Tennyson, who was temporarily sojourning in 
Baton Square. “ Mrs. Tennyson has a face like the Santa Monica of Scheffer. 
Tennyson said he found it impossible to write away from his home. * # * A 
few evenings later and I passed a very agreeable one with the laureate in his study 
while he smoked. He read the ‘ Ballad of the Fleet-,’ yet unpublished, and 
‘ Boadicea,’ glorious words, with the din and clang of battle ringing through every 
line. Tennyson thinks Gray the ‘ Elegy’ for instance less read now than formerly. 
He thinks that Shakespeare was careful about correcting his plays. ‘ Hamlet’ 
he certainly corrected with attention. He thinks Victor Hugo less great in 
tragedy than Moliere, and on my asking him what Moliere had written of tragic, 
he said, ‘ Georges Daudin ; that is infinitely so.’ ” 

The day after that evening with Tennyson in Eaton Square, Lord Ronald 
Gower was in Paris, where, as it happened, he made the acquaintance of Victor 
Hugo, thanks to a letter of introduction from a Mr. Bowles. “ Hugo was living at 
21 Rue de Clichy, close by the Church of the Assumption. He was courtesy itself, 
and invited me to call on him in the evening. I found him in a little room, all 
covered, even the ceiling, with crimson silk. There I passed a very pleasant half 
hour alone with Hugo, only interrupted by the occasional visits of his grandchildren, 
one of them a pretty little girl of fi or 7, who would run up to him and nestle on 
his lap. He spoke much of my uncle, Lord Ellesmere, or, as he called him, Lord 
Francis Gower. Some forty years ago a correspondence relating to ‘ Hernani’ had 
passed between them apropos of that tragedy which my uncle translated into Eng¬ 
lish, and had had performed by amateurs at Bridgewater House. I tried to get him 
to talk of the Revolution—the great one—but he avoided this and plunged into the 
future of Europe. He thinks that at no very distant time France, Italy, and Spain 
will proclaim themselves ‘ Les Etats-Unis de l’Ouest.’ He thinks our constitutional 
monarchy the best, next to a republic, of any form of Government. In France he 
wishes for parliamentary government without a President. Nothing can exceed 
Hugo’s civility. It is quite of the old school, and he insists on seeing one to his 
door in spite of all one’s protestations. One cannot doubt of his patriotism, at the 
same time regretting the length it is carrying him.” 

In February, 1879, the author of these reminiscences again saw Victor Hugo. 
The poet was then living at 130, Avenue d’Eylau. “ It seems odd that a wealthy 
old gentleman of seventy-seven should not settle here in some house of his own ; 
for this place he only hires. He was out when I ‘called, but I met him as I was 
leaving the house. He asked me to come again in the evening. He was in great 
spirits about Gravy’s nomination to the Presidentship, and said that he would be 
pertain to remain at the head of the republic for seven years.” Lord Ronald called 
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again on the poet a few day^afterward, this time in the evening. “We were shown 
into a small unlighted sitting room, on the ground floor of the little house in the 
Avenue d’Eylau^ Voices proceeded from the adjoining room where the author of 
* Les Mis^rables’ was finishing his dessert Soon from the dining room half a dozen 
men and two or three ladies filed in ; last of all Victor Hugo, followed by a maid, 
who lighted a score or so of candles set in rather tawdry gilt sconces, others in a 
gaudily colored Venetian glass chandelier. The room is a small one hung with 
mirrors, with heavy carved gilt Florentine frames ; on the floor is a Persian carpet, 
and the chimney piece is covered by a gorgeously gilt-embroidered scarlet velvet 
banging near which the Maitre sat. The others formed rather a solemn circle 
around him. My companion, whose French is excellent, and whose aplomb is per¬ 
fect, began and sustained, greatly to my relief, the conversation, which, as they say 
here, principally rolled upon the Eastern question and on the future of Europe. 
According to Hugo, Europe in the twentieth century will form one great republic, 
like the United States, of which, of course, France will be the centre and the gov¬ 
erning power, and Paris, of course, the capital. No more wars then will be possible 
and men will wonder as they look at the obsolete instruments of destruction in the 
museums what these infernal machines were meant for, and marvel how it was pos¬ 
sible that armies could have met each other for the purpose of mutual slaughter at 
the bidding of those exploded institutions, monarchies. The race of great Captains 
is at an end ; nor does Victor Hugo or the Almighty intend that any more great 
soldiers should exist. The late war was a proof of this. That was indeed but a 
war of machines and engineering. France is all the better for that war—a war 
which has enriched her and ruined the Germans. Uargent que nous leur avons 
donne, said Hugo, has only impoverished them and made us rich. The English, 
he thinks, will be the last of the European nations to conform to the Republican 
Confederation, but sooner or later they will have to do so —und so wetter y und so 
wetter , as say the Germans. Now and then Hugo spoke with animation and with 
.eloquence, but his talk is always about moi and lesidees glorienses de la Revolution ; 
and this, after an hour or so, began rather to pall. Je suis Chumble ser viteur de la 
France, he said, parce qu'elle voit clair et marche dans les vrais chemins de Vesprit 
et de la civilization; sans celaja ne laservirai pas. Turkey he pronounces to be 
at an end as a nation —Le Sultan cre'e les Pachas et les Pachas volent le peuple. 
Bowles tried to put in a word for the Turks, but on entering with some detail on 
his ideas regarding that people, Victor Hugo gradually fell into a peaceful slumber. 

c« *• 

It was in November, .1873, that Lord Ronald Gower met M. Thiers. “ An 
old friend of his and mine had given me a letter of introduction to the ex-President 
of the French republic, and armed with this I called at his house in the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Honors, a few doors beyond the English Embassy. That evening I 
received an invitation to call on him. Accordingly at 9 1 made my bow. His 
apartment was situated in the inner courtyard of the hotel; a flight of steps led 
into an anteroom where was a Servant in attendance, who ushered the guests into 
the drawing room, or rather rooms, as you pass through an anteroom before reach¬ 
ing the larger one where the ex-President received his company. At first, on find* 
mg myself iti the centre of a large room occupied by a -dozen people, -seated 
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somewhat formally against the walls, my habitual sliyr^ss inclined me immediately 
to retire to freedom and the cool moonlight air. But it was too late for retreatr 
for Thiers, who had been sitting on a sofa by the side of a lady dressed in pink, 
had espied me, and, quickly crossing the room, at once entered idlo conversation, 
and my shy fit vanished. I began by thanking him for the kind celerity he had 
shown in so promptly responding to Latly Alice’s letter, and for the honor he had 
done me in leaving his gard at my hotel. ‘ Oh, Lord Gower, n'est ce pas ?’ he said. 
He then led me up to a stout, middle-aged lady dressed in black, to whom I was 
presented. This was Mme. Thiers. Her sister, Mile. Dosne, dressed also in deep 
mourning, sat near her, by a roaring fire. Thiers here returned to the pink lady, 
leaving me with his somewhat formidable-looking spouse. * * * More 

visitors now were announced, the American Minister among others, Mr w 
Washburne, and ‘ his lady,’ a pert little Americaness, who rattled away to 
Mme. Thiers in English or rather in Americo-English, and also to M. Thie», in 
spite of Mme. T. telling her that he did not understand that language ; but this 
only made her speak the more and the louder. Apparently glad to escape from 
the unknown tongue, Thiers beckoned me to a place out of the region of that 
terrible wood fire and the Wasliburnes, and sitting down on a sofa with our backs to a 
large mirror, be began talking as if he had been suddenly wound up by an invisible 
key. He speaks in a clear, metallic, penetrating voice. He said how many of my 
relations he had known—Granville (perhaps on account of the family name being 
the same) he seemed to think much nearer related to me than anybody else. Of 
my dear mother he spoke with greatest admiration. Kile etait , he said, la plus 
grande dame dumonde . I could have hugged the little man, spectacles and all, when 
he said that. When I asked him if he saw her likeness to Marie Antoinette, he 
said, Mais, elle etait bien plus belleque Marie Antoinette , and there again he was 
right. The conversation once set going on that topic—Marie Antoinette—I pumped 
him regarding any letters of hers that might still exist, yet unpublished. Thiers 
said that he thought there were Borne in Paris, and perhaps, he said, there might be 
still some at Vienna. He thills Feuillet de Corche’s published letters of hers are 
in the main genuine. He then talked politics. Said he had wished and striven 
throughout his life to introduce into France the English form of parliamentary 
government, and to establish a constitutional monarchy like ours. Mais, he said 
angrily, c'etait impossible ; tous nos rois que fai connue ont ete fous. He thinks it is 
all up with the old French noblesse ; in fact, that they are almost extinct; when 
Talleyrand was in power he had known some, but now they had^all gone. ^ 

We hear a great deal in these reminiscences about Lord Beaconsfield, who 
seems to have shown the author much kindness. Among the proofs of his good 
will he appointed him a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. Lord Ronald 
made, we are told, a statuette of the great Consefvative chieftain, and appears to 
have entertained a sincere admiration for him, visiting him now and then at Hugh- 
enden and learning much from him which was well worth preserving. The first 
visit was paid in 1872, when the Tory leader was still Mr. Disraeli, although his 
wife had been made, at his desire, a Viscountess. “ Lady Beaconsfield had often, 
when I met her in London, promised to ask me to Hughenden, and did so last 
winter when I was prevented going. In November of this year I got a very kiiid 
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letter from Mr. Disraeli again asking me to pay them a visit there for three or four 
days. William Harcourt (‘ Historicus ’) told me that he was also invited ; accord¬ 
ingly we agreed to go down to Hughenden together. We found a brougham 
waiting for us at High Wycombe Station, and after a drive of about a mile, passing 
through the town of Wycombe, we reached the lodge of Hughenden. Here are a 
pretty pair of French wrought-iron gates, of which Lady Beaconsfield is not a little 
proud. The road, after passing this lodge, up to the house for about half a mile, 
is very steep, the house being placed on the top of quite a respectably sized hill. 
Passing through a small Gothic entrance hall and corridor, in which is a bust of 
Mr. Disraeli when apparently about 20, we were shown into the library, where our 
host welcomed us. He was dressed in a double-breasted tailless jacket that made 
him look quite boyish. He seemed anxious to hear any news or gossip from town, 
of which we had little or none, the last scandal of a certain runaway couple not 
being new to him. * To think/ he said, 6 to think of her running away with an 
elderly rou£, who was one of the most notorious dandies even when I was a boy.’ 
Lady Di Beauclerck’s intended marriage also interested him ; and Harcourt having 
mentioned Edmond Fitzmaurice’s intention of publishing papers relating to his 
great-grand-father, the first Marquis of Lansdowno, Disraeli said : ‘ Lord Shel¬ 
burne was a man who never spoke out, which does not answer in a public man.’ 
At 7 he accompanied us to our rooms. Harcourt’s and my room were at top of the 
house, bright and cheerful as all rooms seemed to be at Hughenden. * * On coming 
down to the library before dinner I found Mr. Disraeli and Lady Beaconsfield, the 
poor old lady sadly altered in looks since London—death written on her face—but, 
as usual, gorgeously dressed. The only other guests in the house besides W. H. 
and myself were Lord and Lady John Manners. Lord John I had a House of 
Commons acquaintance with. He has that curious Manners walk which all the 
family have—a trick of lifting up his legs at the knee as if there were a crease 
in the carpet or some other impediment in the way of progress. At dinner I sat 
next to Lady Beaconsfield. Mr. Disraeli was evidently very anxious about her, and 
although occasionally flashing out in conversation 'wjph all his curious play of arms 
and shrugging of the shoulders, he was evidently^ich depressed at her state. His 
attention to her was quite touching, and ‘ Mary Ann/ as he sometimes called her> 
was constantly appealed to. We did not sit long over our wine after the ladies had 
loft, Mr. Disraeli was proud of his wine, which is above the average. The con¬ 
versation turned upon my Uncle Morpeth (Lord Carlisle), from some reference 
having been made respecting the fund now being raised for the late member for 
Cork’s (Maguire’s) widow. Mr. Disraeli made use of some rather strong expressions 
about Mr. Maguire, and said that he (Mr. Disraeli) had stood up for ‘ Morpeth’ when 
he had been attacked in the House by Maguire ; when the member for Cork stated 
that Ireland was ruled by a dancipg Lord Lieutenant and a dancing Under Secretary. 
Mr. Disraeli went on to say how fond he was of my uncle, and how greatly he had 
appreciated his character and geniality. 

I strolled out before breakfast to have a look at the place from the garden front. 
I met Lord John in the garden, and we were soon joined by JLarcourt and Mr. 
Disraeli. The latter wore a brigand-shaped hat. We strolled on to a very pretty 
green terrace walk which Mr. Disraeli has christened ‘My Lady’s/ * * * Lady Bea- 
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consfield did not appear at breakfast, which was a 0 meal of a most substantial 
description, hot and cold meats abounding. Shortly before half-past ten we started 
on foot for church, Mr. Disraeli appeared in his well-known long brown Spencer 
overcoat. As we passed through the churchyard, Mr. Disraeli looked quite the lord 
of the manor, returning the bows and the good morrows of his parishioners, as they 
trooped toward the church door, and patting the children on the head. We 
reached the church before the clergyman, and this gave Mr. Disraeli time to point 
out to his guests some fine old funereal monuments of recumbent knights—the De 
Montforts, he said they were, with evident pleasure at the sound of that great 
name. Near these monuments and close by the east window is the vault which Mr. 
Disraeli has built for his wife and for himself. The Hughenden pews are by the 
east window and face the entrance door of the church, and are in full sight 
of the long chancel, which was well filled with parishioners. The clergyman, 
whose name I have forgotten, but who had been appointed by Mr. Disraeli, 
had a powerful voice and High Church tendencies, which are rather against his 
patron’s taste, who told me, when we left the church, that although he had 
begged him not to intone, still he would insist on doing so with even greater 
energy than before, and especially upon celebrating a harvest home, when, Mr. 
Disraeli said, his rector would assemble half a dozen clergymen of fellow feel¬ 
ings, and then the intonation became something quite extraordinary, ‘ almost over¬ 
whelming.’ The manner in which Mr. Disraeli related this was intensely droll; he 
half acted the manner of all these High Church clergy, and the triumph of his 
own person at getting together so many intoners. * * * Lady Beaconsfield 

joined us at luncheon, after which we started for a walk through what Mr. Disraeli 
calls the German Forest. We were all on foot, except 1 My Lady,’ who led the 
way in a pony chaise. We had a most picturesque walk through the endless 
groves of beeches and fir trees. The latter Lady Beaconsfield called her pinetum. 
This pinetum, our host told us, reminded him much of parts of Bohemia he had 
visited. On regaining our path and crossing more fields we reached a farm in 
which Mr. Disraeli takes great pride. * I feel the satisfaction,’ he said, 1 of an Eng¬ 
lish landlord coming out very strong on a Sunday afternoon, in showing his guests 
his territorial possessions, his pigs and poultry, his farm improvements and 
machines, his stock and his steading.’ ” 

The dinner that evening was more lively than it had been on the previous 
night. The host’s recollections of Cobbett formed part of his conversation. “On 
one occasion,” he told his guests, il Cobbett insisted upon taking Sir Robert Peel’ts 
seat on the Treasury bench. Sir Robert did all he could to show the intruder that 
he objected to this proceeding ; but all was in vain. Do what he would, Cobbett 
would not budge an inch. At last Sir Robert requested Cobbett to move, politely 

but firmly. * I’ll be d-d if I do !’ was all the answer that he got; and Peel,” 

continued Disraeli, “ had perforce to take a lower seat elsewhere.” 

Lady Beaconsfield, it seems, talked ceaselessly about her pets—her horses and 
her peacocks. Of the latter the gardens were full. In the evening Mr. Disraeli 
spoke very despondingly to Lord Ronald Gower about his wife’s state of health. 

11 She suffers,” he groaned, u so dreadfully at times. We have been married thirty: 
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three years, and she has never given me a dull moment.” Lord Ronald record® 
that “ it was quite touching to see his distress. His face, generally so emotionless, 
was filled with a look of suffering and woe that nothing but the sorrow of her he so 
truly loves coul3 cause on that impassive countenance. * * * We visitors all left 
soon after twelve. It was a miserably wet day, and this seemed to add to the 
melancholy feeling we had that we should probably never again see poor old Lady 
Beaconsfield, who, with many oddities as to dress and’manners, is certainly a most 
devoted wife and companion.” 

It should be remembered that at the date of this visit to Huglienden, Lord 
Ronald Gower, although an unusually bright and well-informed man for his years, 
was but twenty-seven, and, therefore, unconsciously reflected to a great extent the. 
opinions regarding Mr. Disraeli, which were yet dominant in the caste to which the 
young man belonged. The Conservative magnates had not yet learned to take 
Lord Derby’s successor quite seriously, and we note in the tone of Lord Ronald’s 
observations an echo of the reluctant, semi-quizzical admiration with which Tory 
patricians still looked upon the incomparable parvenu whose leadership they were 
constrained to accept. Very different was the attitude of u the Dukes ” and their 
following toward Mr. Disraeli after his magnificent victory of 1874, and there was 
something pathetic in the blind confidence with which they still clung to him after 
the disastrous overthrow of the Conservatives in 1880. We Bhall remark the altered 
sentiments of the landowning aristocracy in the changed tone of Lord Ronald’s 
account of another and even more interesting visit which lie made to Hughenden 
in September 1880. “ There is little alteration,” he writes in his diary, “within the 

house, and its owner does not look much older than when I paid my first visit here 
with William Harcourt * * * Over the fireplace of the dining room is a very 

fanciful portrait of Lady Beaconsfield after a miniature of about the year 1880, and 
hanging on the opposite wall a half-length copy of Angeli’s portrait of the Queen, 
presented to Lord Beaconsfield by her Majesty, and a standing proof of the utter 
want of vanity of our beloved sovereign for this Angeli representation of her 
Majesty is almost a caricature of the best of Queens. On the staircase are a set of 
portraits of personal and political friends of Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Stafford North- 
cote by A. Stuart Wortley, and Lord Barrington by Augustus Luraley—remarka¬ 
ble performances for amateurs. * * # By the landing hangs a fine, but idealized 

profile of Byron—painted by Westall—a superbly handsome face—it is a portrait of 
which Lord Beaconsfield is proud. ‘ I got it,’ he said, * from the Harness family/ 
But what the Harness family had to do with Byron I felt I ought to know, but did not 
and did not like to display my ignorance by asking. Lord Beaconsfield, although, 
as I have said little aged in appearance, is not strong, and is feeble on his legs ; 
but he would take me a walk of nearly a couple of hours, beginning with the gar¬ 
den, and then going on to the walks in the beech woods, and along the pleasant 
green terraced walks laid out by Lady Beaconsfield, to whom he attributes all the 
beauties of the place. It was getting dark, and my host seemed already very tired, 
and would sit at every bench be came to, at one he told me how perfect a natural 
theatre was in front of us, but there was only a steep decline edged by a circle of 
trees. This shows how much enjoyment one may derive from the pleasures of the 
imagination and from a picturesque fancy. Lord Beaconsfield was, as I have ever 
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found him, extremely pleasant, full of quaint humor, a$d never seemingly bored at 
being questioned on any subject that one ventures to put to him ; however, onoe I 
felt that he had administered to me a well-deserved rebuke. We had been looking at 
some prints, one of which represented Whitehall, and I asked hfta if he had any 
doubt as to the side of the Banquetting House on which Charles I. was executed. 
He answered me something to the following effect : Some time ago a Tory ’Squire 
had brought his two sons to see him and to receive words of advice as to their 
future conduct in political and social existence. Eagerly the fond parent waited to 
hear what his leader would deliver on so important a subject. ‘Never,’ said Lord Bea- 
consfield, in his most solemn tones, ‘ never in society ask who wrote Junius’s Let¬ 
ters, or on any account inquire on which side of the Banquetting House Charles I. 
was beheaded ; for if you do you will he voted a bore, and that is—well, something 
dreadful.’ He said he had seen the story in print, and, unlike most of the stories 
in print about him, this was perfectly true.” , 

Returning from a ramble about the place to the lawn near the house, Lord 
Ronald met his host, drawn out by the brightness of the day, among his peacocks 
in the sunny garden front. “ He took me over the stables that he had lately built, 
and in which he said he would like to live ; 1 they are so like cloisters,’ he said. 
We strolled on into the kitchen garden, full of old-fashioned flowers which he loves, 
but he professes great ignorance regarding botany. Returning to the house, we 
sat in the library among his books where he always seems to be most at home. Of 
Lord —— he said : 4 He is the most envious of mortals. Whenever I have pub¬ 
lished a book, he at once writes to all the editors of magazines to run it down and 
cut it up as much as possible ; envy,’ he continued, ‘ that most detestable vice, he 
has to a degree ;* and added with great warmth, * I have a thousand faults, but 
not that detestable one.’ After luncheon we went out for rather a long walk. He 
delights in walking along his little river, and to what he calls the lake and the 
island, miniatures both ; he was as pleased as a child at seeing a swan sitting on 
the latter, and this lake has been expressly photographed for the Queen, 
among other views of Iiughenden. Lord Beaconsfield talked in anything 
but a conservative sense as to the intolerable injustice of trying to keep the 
people out of one’s parks, especially when so near London as Hughenden is. 
He showed a very great and good feeling about wishing to give as much 
possible enjoyment to the hard-worked and overworked classes as is compatible 
with private rights, and seems to have a great contempt for the narrow selfish 
views of many of the Tory and Whig landed proprietors who make their class odiou^ 
to the people by keeping them as much as possible out of their great demesnes 
and vast parks. ‘ I for one,’ he said, ‘ cannot and will not do anything so 
absurd.* # # # As we returned by the high road toward home we met many people. 
It was a market day at Wycombe. Most of these*people bowed to Lord Beacons- 
field as we walked past, and when they did so he always spoke to them asking them 
questions fcbout the crops and the market and the state of their affairs. One 
laboring man came up to him and mumbled something, which we at last made out 
to be the poor fellow’s thanks for a Christmas gift of some flannels that he had 
received last year. ‘I thought,* said his lordship as the man left us, ‘he was going to 
stab me.* He had, it seems, received some threatening letters a day or two befqrp; 
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no wonder if he felt (not that I believe he was really alarmed, for dear old Dizzy is* 
the personification of pluck) rather uncomfortable for the moment. During 
luncheon he gave me a curious account of the time of the Fenian rising in Ireland. 

4 Only three men/ he said/ 4 succeeded in stopping it; those three men were Mayo, 
Hardy, and 1/ Of the history of how that movement was stopped partly, it seems, 
by paying well some informers in Ireland, no one would ever, Lord Beaconsfield said, 
know the truth ; for ‘Mayo is dead, Lord Cranbrook never writes about anything, 
and I have not kept a single note, or even a memorandum of that most strange and 
curious time. Cluseret/ he said (afterward the Communist General), ‘we had 
watched in his London lodgings, and as he was on the point of starting for Ireland to 
take the command of the rebellion, he was neatly stopped.’ How Dizzy must have 
enjoyed all the mystery, and the almost halo of romance that shrouded the 
mysterious history of what was very near being as serious a rising in Ireland as *98.” 

We are told that in the evening of the same day Lord Beaconsfield was in 
great talk. “ I am,” he said confidentially to his visitor, “the unluckiest of mortals 
six bad harvests in succession, one worse than the former ; this has been the cause 
of my overthrow ; like Napoleon, I have been beaten by the elements. Bismarck 
and I were perfectly d } accord. Had the late Government lasted, we would have 
kept the democrats of Europe in check ; but now all is over.” Bismarck he much 
admired and personally liked. “ He is one of the few men,” said Lord Beaconsfield, 
“that at my age I have been able to feel real attachment for ; but all that is now 
over, and were he to come to England, I should not ask to see him ; there is no 
such thing as sympathy or sentiment between statesmen. I have failed, and he 
would not care now to see me, nor I him,” he added rather,bitterly. Lord Beacons¬ 
field blamed, it seems, “ the Marquis of Hartington for not accepting the Premier¬ 
ship, when sent for by the Queen, on the resignation of the Conservative Cabinet 
which promptly followed its defeat at the ballot box in the last general election.” 
“He showed,” said Lord Beaconsfield, “a want of courage, and he abandoned a 
woman (the Queen) in her hour of need.” He believed that Granville would 
have accepted office under Hartington, but he thought that “ both Granville and 
Hartington lost their heads when sent for to Windsor, although,” he said, “they 
had plenty of warning of what would happen. Hartington,” he continued, “ would 
have had a large following, and for six months, at least, would have had it all his 
own way.” It appears that during his talk with Lord Ronald Gower on this 
occasion, Lord Beaconsfield said he had written to resign his leadership of 
<the Conservative party to Lord Salisbury, asking him to succeed him ; but he 
fears that Lord Salisbury’s health will not allow of this. ‘ All becomes chaos/ he 
said, pacing up and down the room, and waving his arms ; ‘ all becomes chaos when I 
am away/ He said that during all last session, even when at Hughenden, he was never 
free from worry from his formei- colleagues—every train brought some ex-Cabinet 
Minister : ‘Lord Cairns, or Mr. W. H., or is it H. W. Smith ? I never know 
which it is, or Mr. Secretary Cross, whom I always forget to call Sir Richard.’ I 
think Lord Beaconsfield is utterly and entirely sick and worried to death by politi¬ 
cal life, and would gladly give up the burden of being leader of his party ; 4 but,’ as 
he says ruefully, ‘ they will not let me give it up.' His mixture of humour, drollery, 
and pathos, when talking of these things, was quite indescribable, * * # I left 
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Hughenden at noon, on Sept. 11. As we stood in the jjorch, amid marble vases and 
busts, ferns and flowers, the post arrived, and with it the Times, which contained 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter thanking the public for their sympathy during his illness. 
i Did y 0U ever hear anything like that ? It reminds one of the R)pe blessing all 
the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s,’ said my host, and then we parted.” 

Before taking leave of these delightful volumes, we must find room to quote 
part of what the author has to tell us about Lord Beaconsfield’s great rival. Mr. 
Gladstone, we are reminded, was a devoted friend of Lord Ronald’s mother, the 
late Duchess of Sutherland, and had been a frequent guest at Cliveden and Tren- 
tham during her lifetime. It was at Cliveden in 1865 that the author, then a lad of 
twenty, heard the present Premier comment on Lord Derby’s translation of Homer. 
Mr. Gladstone thought it “too rapid,” and animadverted on the fact that upon an 
average Lord Derby had translated thirty lines per diem : this while engaged on his 
Parliamentary duties. He approved, it seems, of Tennyson being made a baronet, 
but did not think the honor sufficiently great. Mr. Gladstone, in talking at this time, 
expressed a poor-opinion of the industry of the titled young generation in Parliament, 
and thought they did not attend sufficiently or apply themselves enough to their duties. 
He spoke with great affection of Chalmers ; deemed his intellect was superior to 
Guthrie’s, and that some of his sermons were gorgeous. He approved much of the 
system of fagging—convinced, perhaps, that without the discipline thus enforced at 
Eton, Liberal peers could never be held in hand by a commoner Prime Minister. 

In January, 1878, Lord Ronald Gower made acquaintance with Hawarden 
Park and Castle. The park he thought highly picturesque, with undulating ground, 
but the castle seemed to him a pretentious modern Gothic building. “ Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was in his study, surrounded by books ; he welcomed us with his usual cor¬ 
diality ; he is excited regarding Lord Carnarvon’s recent peaceful speech on the 
Eastern question. His study is overcrowded with books ; here he showed us the 
box made of carved bog oak which had been presented to him on his late visit to 
Dublin ; also a tray on which lay, piled a foot high, a vast heap of printed cuttings 
from newspapers, many of these full of abuse. On one of these slips I saw written 
‘ Gladstone’s Howl.’ * I never read them,’ he said laughing.” This is all we hear 
in these volumes about the Liberal statesman, except that the author mentions that 
not long after this visit Lord Ronald Gower began his statuette of Mr. Gladstone. 
“ The idea of it had been given by a photograph from life of the statesman, taken 
at Hawarden, in which he is seated on the stump of a recently felled tree; he rests, 
one of his coatless arms on a woodman’s axe. The attitude suggested a plastic 
work, and I believe altogether it has proved a success.” 


DOWNFALL OF A DANDY. 


Adoi,p»us wore his breeches tight 
Of that ho didn't think, 

When he put on the roller skates 
To show off at the rink, 

His first adventure was ids Jaet; 

He 11 put on skates no more; 

He tried to kick the roof all in, 

And sat down on the floor; 


When Dolfchy dropped, the girls all laughed— 
It was an awful fall—- 
And when they had their backs all turned 
He backed up' gainst the wall; 

He called a friend. took off the skates, 

And, giving him a wink, 

Said: “Jimjlend ue that long-tailed coat, 

I want to leave this rink.' 1 
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A STRANGE STORY SWORN TO. 

The British Naval Chronicle of 1807 contains the following extraordinary 
statement :— (/ 

An Abstract from the Journal of the Ship Sphinx , in the year 1686, up the 
Straits :— 

May 12.—When arrived at Manson we found three ships lying there from 
London, commanded by the Capts. Bristol, Brown, and Burnaby ; all going to Lipari 
to load. 

May 13.—These three ships sailed in company with the Sphinx (wind N. W.) 
to Lipari, where they anchored in twelve fathoms water (wind S. S. W.). 

May 14.—The four Captains and a Mr. Bell, a. merchant, went on shore upon 
the Island of Mount Strombcli to shoot rabbits. About 3 o’clock they called their 
men together to go on board their respective ships, when to their inexpressible 
astonishment, they saw the appearance of two men, coming very swiftly through the 
air toward them ; one of them appeared to be dressed in black and the other in 
gray clothes ; they passed close by with the greatest rapidity, and, to their extreme 
consternation, descended, amid the burning flames, into the mouth of that dreadful 
volcano, Mt. Stromboli. At their entrance there issued tremendous noises ; the 
flames rushed out most terribly, and Capt. Burnaby cried out, “ The Lord bless 
me ! the - foremost of the two, in black clothes, is old Mr. Booty, my next door 
neighbor at Wapping ; but I do not know the other.” He then desired them all 
to write down in their pocketbooks, or note it on something, what they had then 
seen ; which was immediately done by the three Captains and Mr. Bell, and like¬ 
wise entered in the different ships’ journals at the same time. 

When these four ships had taken in their loadings at Lipari they sailed together 
for London. When they arrived in the River Thames, at Gravesend, Capt. Bur¬ 
naby’s wife came from London to him. He then sent for the other three Captains- 
to come on board his ship to congratulate him on his wife’s arrival. After they 
had thus met, a little conversation passed between them in the cabin, when Mrs. 
Burnaby suddenly started from her chair and said to her husband, “ My dear, 
I’ll tell you some news. Old Mr. Booty is dead !” 

He directly answered, “We all saw him go into hell!” and told her what they 
had seen, as before related, to her serious alarm. 

When Mrs. Burpaby had returned to London she went to an acquaintance and 
related this serious event—that her husband had seen the soul of Mr. Booty go into- 
hell on the 14th of May last. This gentlewoman then mentioned the same to Mrs. 
Booty, widow of the deceased, who immediately took a writ out of the King’s Bench 
Court in the penal sum of .£1,000 damages, and arrested Capt. Burnaby for defama¬ 
tion upon her late husband’s soul. Capt. Burnaby gave bond to stand trial; and he 
then took out of the Court of the King’s Bench, in Westminster Hall, summonses 
for all the people that had attended the late Mr. Booty in his last sickness and 
at the time of his death; also the sexton of the parish who buried him, and the clothes 
he last wore before his sickness, he had taken care of, to be introduced in court on 
the day of trial. 
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When the trial came on, the different persons, v>ith the black clothes, were 
brought into court, and were there met by Capt. Burnaby, the Captains of the other 
three ships, and the men of the four boats, with Mr. Bell, who were all on the said 
Island of Stromboli and saw the two apparitions descend into the burning flames on 
the aforesaid 14th day of May last. Ten of the men of the boats made oath that 
the buttons on the coat which the apparition had on were like the one present, being 
moulds covered with black cloth, the same sort that the coat was made of. The 
different persons who were with Mr. Booty at the time of his decease made oath 
that his death happened at 3 o’clock at noon on the 14th of May last, which was in 
the year 1686. The jury then asked the Captain of the Sphinx if he knew Mr. 
Booty in his lifetime. He answered that he never saw him in his lifetime, but 
plainly observed the dress the apparition had on, which Mr. Burnaby said was Mr. 
Booty, in company with another, unknown. 

The Judge then spoke : “ The Lord grant that I may never see such a sight 

as tliat, for I think it impossible for thirty men to be mistaken !” 

♦ 

The jury then gave their verdict against the widow Booty, plaintiff to pay the 
costs of the court. The foregoing are facts, extracted from the journal of the ship 
Sphinx’s voyage up the Straits in the year 1686. 

The above trial is now to be seen on the records of the Court of the King’s 
Bench, in Westminster Hall, Mrs. Booty, plaintiff, against Capt. Burnaby, defendant 

These records are written on parchment in Latin, in the lawyer’s old text, 
hand writing, and are kept in a glass case in the Clerk’s office, where, for the sum 
of one shilling, they may be seen by all whose doubt or curiosity may induce them 
to it. W. A. M. 


GENERAL WOOD AND HIS CHAPLAIN. 

Sir Evelyn Wood did not get on very well with his chaplain when in Zulu- 
land, and on one occasion the following conversation took place : “ When are you 
going to leave us, Mr. Blank 1 ” asked the General. “ Oh, about the same time 
that you do yourself, I suppose,” meekly answered the parson. , “ I don’t know 
so much about that,” said Sir Evelyn, “ for I want your tent, and I can’t spare 
your rations much longer.” “ All ! but I want my tent myself, General, though 
I don’t want spare rations.” “ Yes, but you know mine is the ‘flying column/ 
and I can’t be expected to fly with a lot of parsons hanging on to my coat tails.” 
‘‘Well, General, all I can say is that if you call seven miles and a half a day 
flying* I think I shall be able to keep up with you.” “ That’s all very well,” 
said the General, a little nettled, “ but I hear now that there’s a Roman Catholic 
chaplain about to join us, and if he does, I declare I’ll put him in your tent.” 
“ If you do, I daresay I shall have sufficient strength to put him out again,’’ 
meekly observed the man of peace. 

Some extracts from Colton’s “ Lacon”:— • 

An upright minister asks, what recommends a man; a corrupt minister, who . 

Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; die for it; anything but live 
for it. 
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To the Editor of the “Orient.” 

Who is Thauma ? Does he or she belong to “ E” or the other side ? Hi 
he or she is a real initiate, this will be understood). If to “ E” let a letter De 
instantly sent to “ Wudwan City Post Office, to be left till called for,” addressed 
to “ Baliever”. .Does Thauma know anything pi what has passed or is passing ? 
Can T. in any way explain it ? If T. belongs to E., he will of course see the 
necessity of writing an answer. If T. does not belong to E., hut to the other side* 
the writer of course wishes to have nothing to do with him or her. 

‘ We haye received the above letter from Wttdwan, bat as “ Thauma” knot in Bombay, 
We publish the letter as the readiest means of conveying the wishes of our corespondent 16 4 
that writer.—En., “Orient/’ , _^___ * • 

ftotne\vs tbs "caxton mixture warns,” somsat. 
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